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INTRODUCTION 

Not  loDg  ago,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Hiadunao,  wbo  had 
^6611  teaching  English  at  GhvtOD  School  for  five  yearB, 
called  my  attention  to  the  need  of  a  book  which  should 
give  in  saccinct  hnt  comprehensiTfl  form  the  lives  of  the 
great  English  anthers.  Both  for  the  student,  who  is 
required  to  show  his  real  knowledge  of  these  aathora  in 
exaininatton,  and  for  the  general  reader,  who  wishes  to 
oome  at  the  heart  of  their  work  with  as  little  hamper- 
ing as  posmble  from  books  about  books,  the  main  object 
shonld  be  first-hand  acquaintance  with  good  literature. 
Bat  this  first-hand  acquaintance  is  too  often  delayed, 
donded,  endangered,  by  the  preliminary  courses  iu  liter- 
ary history,  with  their  third-hand  comments  on  ffistheti- 
cal  and  critical  qoestions,  and  their  efforts,  by  phrases 
and  formulas,  often  hopelessly  mixed  in  the  reader's 
memory,  to  impress  literary  valnes  on  minds  that  have 
not  yet  encountered  literature.  Some  sort  of  pr^)aration 
is  needed;  no  one  donbts  that;  but  the  preparation 
should  be  direct,  indting,  practical.  To  prepare  die 
stndent  or  the  general  reader  for  the  Tarions  works 
which  he  is  to  undertake,  to  give  him  a  perspective  of 
them,  and  to  rouse  his  interest  in  the  men  who  wrote 
them,  as  weU  as  to  save  actual  time  for  this  first-hand 
reading  of  them,  he  needs,  not  barren  formulas  and 
catchirotds  about  esthetic  -ralues,  but  a  series  of  biogra- 
phies of  the  great  writers,  shorn  of  all  literary  criticism 
save  that  which  serves  to  characterize  the  writers  and 
give  them  their  due  places.  These  bi<^;raphifls  most 
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present  the  anthor  sa  lie  lived,  note  bU  sorroimdmgs, 
and  ffY6  the  pertinent  facts  of  bis  life.  Short  trangi. 
tional  chapters  should  supply  the  oonnectionB  of  gronp 
with  group,  and  create  the  proper  impresmon  of  oonti- 
noi^  in  the  coarse  of  English  literature.  A  brief  bibli- 
ography, a  chroaoli^cat  table,  and  a  literary  map  are 
obvious  adjuncts  to  the  plan. 

So  much  for  the  general  purpose  of  this  Tolome  as 
Mr.  Hincbmao  conceived  it.  As  for  details  of  ezeoutioo, 
to  include  in  one  volume  the  Great  Writers  of  English 
Literature,  one  must  exercise  a  choioe  that  wUl  not 
always  go  unchallenged.  Fielding,  greatest  of  our  novet 
ists,  will  be  noted  at  ouce  as  an  omission ;  but  Fielding 
concerns  the  student  less  than  many  an  inferior  writer, 
and  to  make  geoius  and  literary  prominence  the  sole  test 
would  have  drawn  in  Ben  Jonson,  Marlowe,  Herrick, 
and  others,  who  would  have  stretched  the  volume  to  an 
impossible  bulk.  On  the  other  band,  Ralegh,  included, 
as  a  typical  Elizabethan,  would  yield  to  the  superior 
literary  claims  of  many  who  are  bot  to  be  foand  in  the 
list  The  selection  is  intended  to  be  representative. 

Mr.  Hinchman's  ideas,  derived  from  actual  experi- 
ence in  preparatory  English  work,  seemed  sound ;  and 
it  was  determined  that  they  shonld  be  embodied  in  the 
present  book.  He  is  responsible  not  only  for  the  whole 
plan  and  porpose,  but  for  most  of  the  actual  work. 
My  own  coatributions  are  the  lives  of  Chaucer,  Spen- 
ser, Bacon,  Shakespeare,  Dryden,  Johnson,  Tennyson, 
Thackeray,  and  Matthew  Arnold. 

Fbancis  B.  Gu. 

HAvmiQBD,  Jtmtrj,  1006. 
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GEOFFREY  CHAUCER 

Geoffbet  Chauceb  IB  rigbtly  called  the  bther  of 
English  poetry.  There  were  English  poeta  before  him, 
bat  the  language  which  they  spoke  and  wrote  needs  to 
be  studied  by  Uieir  desoeodants  of  to-day  as  if  it  were 
a  foreign  tongue.  The  great  ohastn  of  the  Conqaest 
stmdeis  these  Old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  poets  from 
Cfaaacer's  time ;  except  in  scattered  dialects  EngUsb  lit- 
erature had  ceased  as  a  national  institution.  The  period 
covered  by  Chancer's  life  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  new 
English  nation  and  a  new  English  language.  Of  this 
new  nation  Chaucer  is  a  worthy  representative,  and  in- 
deed by  the  last  years  of  his  century  he  was  the  greatest 
poet  in  Europe ;  by  writing  in  English,  moreover,  he 
established  the  traditions  of  our  standard  or  literary 
speech,  which  has  been,  with  few  changes,  the  dialect  of 
Xjondon  and  the  Thames  valley.  By  his  persistent  use 
of  English  Chancer  showed  his  profound  appreciation 
of  the  forces  which  were  at  work  about  him.  In  ISOO 
French  had  been  deliberately  chosen  as  the  language 
which  the  people  at  tai^  would  best  understand ;  in 
1362,  when  the  poet  was  barely  twenty  years  of  age,  a 
&mou8  statute  provided  that  all  pleas  in  the  courts 
should  be  carried  on  in  English,  because  French  was 
no  longer  known  by  the  average  client.  By  1S85,  says 
a  chronicler  of  the  time,  even  the  gentry  were  neglecting 
to  teach  their  childien  French.  Once  more,  too,  national 
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feeling  was  EDglish,  and  the  wars  with  France  served 
to  weld  the  nation  into  patriotic  unity.  The  common 
people  asserted  themselTffl  more  and  more;  Parliament 
acquired  new  power  and  signiEcance ;  and  in  many  waya 
the  England  of  modem  times  may  be  said  to  date  from 
this  fourteenth  century. 

Chaucer  was  bom  in  London,  perhaps  on  Thames 
Street,  about  the  year  1840.  The  name  indicates  Nor* 
man  extraction,  but  the  family  had  evidently  been  set- 
tled in  England  for  some  time.  John  Chaucer,  the  father, 
was  a  vintner,  a  wine  merchant ;  but  this  calling,  hke 
that  of  the  great  English  brewer  of  modem  times,  was 
not  regarded  as  a  bar  to  aristocratic  pretensions.  In- 
deed, the  merchant  class  generally  had  pushed  to  the 
front,  and  were  of  great  importance  in  English  life. 
While  we  have  no  exact  information  about  Chaucer's 
&ther,  we  may  rightly  assume  what  his  station  and 
privileges  were  from  the  case  of  another  vintner,  Lewis 
Johan,  a  Welshman  who  acquired  the  rights  of  a  London 
dtizen  and  whom  Professor  Kittredge  has  recently  estab- 
lished as  a  city-friend  of  the  poet  himself.  It  was  at 
snpper  in  his  house  that  Henry  Scogan  read  the  Mortd 
Balade,  against  foolish  waste  of  time  and  in  praise  of 
virtue  and  godliness,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Shake- 
speare's Prince  Hal,  and  his  three  brothers,  Clarence, 
Bedford,  and  Gloucester,  sons  of  Henry  IV.  Professor 
Kittredge  infers  that  Lewis  Johan  was  a  vintner,  "  and 
that  he  kept  a  restaurant,  a  fourteenth-centuiy  Sherry's, 
at  which  young  men  of  the  highest  rank  were  accus- 
tomed to  dine."  We  find  Johan,  along  with  others, 
presenting  a  large  bill  for  wine  furnished  to  the  King ; 
moreover,  like  the  goldsmiths,  wealthy  vintners  were 
engaged  in  banking ;  and  in  1414  Johan  obtained  for 
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three  years  exdnaive  privileges  oE  iBBoiiig  bills  o£  ex- 
change for  the  Court  of  Bome,  the  Bepublio  of  Venice, 
and  elsewhere.  In  1422  he  "  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Coin^e  in  the  tower  of  London." 
Sach  a  combination  of  city  and  court  interests  we  may 
assume  for  Chaucer's  father,  aoooonttDg  thus  for  the 
poet's  range  of  sympathies. 

Thus  Chancer  himself,  though  not  on  a  footing  with 
nobility,  was  early  received  at  court.  It  is  true  that  he 
became  the  aristocratic  poet  of  his  time  and  country, 
leaving  to  a  wandering  priest  like  Langlaud  the  task 
of  speaking  for  the  oommon  man,  the  ploughman  and 
laborer ;  but  he  was  not  spoiled  by  his  associations ; 
he  was  interested  in  all  classea  of  Bociety,  and,  like  Ten- 
nyson, he  warned  his  readers  that  to  be  "  descended 
out  of  old  richesse  "  is  not  enough  for  *'  gentil "  men. 
*'  Whoflo,"  he  says,  "  tries  most  — 

To  do  the  ^ntil  dedei  that  he  kan, 
Ta>k  hym  toi  the  gfrettoat  geatil  man." 

Allowing  for  the  objective  and  conventional  in  these 
lines,  one  must  nevertheless  credit  Chancer  with  their 
sentiment,  just  as  in  dealing  with  the  Church  he  sun- 
ders BO  rigorously  the  hypocrites  and  time-servers  from 
the  followers  of  Christ.  On  the  whole,  Chaucer's  atti- 
tude, while  distinctly  sympathetic  with  the  higher 
classes,  is  not  that  of  a  man  who  is  fettered  by  the 
prejudices  of  his  birth. 

The  poet's  career  followed  the  traditions  of  his  fam- 
Uy.  His  grandfather,  Robert  le  Chaucer,  had  been  a 
collector  of  the  Port  of  London  in  1310,  and  left  an 
estate  in  lands.  The  father,  besides  inheriting  this 
property  and  carrying  on  his  business  as  a  vintner,  is 
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twice  recorded  aa  dischargmg  publio  duties,  now  in 
connection  with  the  corporation  of  wine-merchants, 
and  now  in  affairs  of  the  Court.  He  is  said  to  hare 
accompanied  Edward  III  to  the  Continent.  Geoffrey 
began  with  what  we  shoald  call  domestic  service  in  a 
ro^  honsehold.  The  accounts  ol  Elizabeth,  ^ife  of 
Prince  Lionel,  son  of  Edward  III,  show  that  in  April, 
1S57,  an  entire  suit  of  clothes,  cloak,  "  red  and  black 
breeches,  and  shoes,"  were  bought  for  Geoffrey  Chau- 
cer, and  cost  seven  shillings,  —  say  about  twenty-6ve 
dollars  of  our  money.  From  the  same  source  a  gift  of 
two  shillings  and  sixpence  —  say  about  ten  dollars  — 
waa  bestowed  upon  him  the  next  winter  in  Yorkshire 
"for  necessaries  at  Christmas." 

How  or  where  he  was  educated  is  not  a  matter  of 
record.  He  was  probably  taught  to  translate  Latin  into 
French,  and  doubtless  learned  to  use  the  former  lan- 
guage as  a  living  tongue.  That  he  could  make  mis- 
takes iu  reading  it,  several  passages  in  his  works  bear 
witness,  notably  in  the  House  of  Fame,  where  "per- 
nicibus  alie  "  is  translated  by  "  partridge's  wings."  His 
knowledge  of  science,  as  science  was  then  understood, 
was  fairly  extensive,  and  is  beat  shown  by  his  treatise 
on  the  Astrolabe,  written  in  1S91  for  "  his  little  son 
Lowis."  Works  like  this,  of  coarse,  could  be  translated 
in  bulk,  but  there  are  many  scattered  references  which 
testify  to  his  general  reading.  While  he  took  on  faith 
much  that  to  ns  seems  absurd,  be  could  make  fun 
both  of  scholastic  philosophy  and  of  such  a  treatise 
as  Vinesauf  B  Poetria,  a  manual  of  practical  poetics. 
Attempts  to  connect  him,  now  with  Oxford,  now  with 
Cambridge,  are  idle;  like  Shakespeare,  he  probably 
got  hb  best  education  from  the  busy  life  in  which  he 
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shared,  the  men  of  talent  and  achleTement  whom  he 
met,  and,  nnlike  Shakespeare,  from  Mb  wide  and  fre> 
gnent  travels.  Records  of  this  busy  life  have  been 
found  in  abundance,  and  new  discoveries  are  not  out 
of  the  question. 

Like  all  yoong  men  of  his  rank,  Ch&aoer  took  part 
in  the  war  with  France,  and  was  made  prisoner  there 
aboat  the  age  of  nineteen.  The  King  paid  a  large 
snm  toward  his  ransom.  By  1367  he  received  a  yearly 
peofflon  for  life,  as  one  of  the  yeomen  of  the  King's 
chamber.  At  first  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  held 
torches  and  carried  messages,  and  he  is  even  credited 
with  making  the  King's  bed.  But  he  soon  rose  to  more 
dignified  service  with  the  rank  of  squire.  All  these 
experiences,  his  stay  in  France,  his  taste  of  war,  his 
association  with  the  King,  did  more  for  bis  own  literary 
work  than  anything  he  may  have  read.  War  itself 
was  at  that  time  as  romantic  as  war  can  well  be,  and, 
so  far  as  the  kn^bts  and  upper  classes  were  concerned, 
was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  courtesy.  Edward  III 
was  a  pattern  of  the  virtues  of  chivalry,  and  other  mon- 
arcbs  of  the  day  were  not  to  be  ontdoue, — when  the 
Prince  of  France  escaped  from  his  prison  in  London, 
the  old  French  King  thought  it  incumbent  on  himself 
to  cross  the  channel  and  take  the  fugitive's  place. 
Even  the  humbler  men-at-arms  caught  the  infection, 
and  one  would  like  to  think  that  some  ballad  of  the 
Cheviot  fight,  or  of  Otterbume,  reached  the  eaxs  of 
Chancer,  His  two  knights,  Palamon  and  Arcite,  who 
fight  each  other  for  their  lady-love,  are  not  to  be  out- 
done in  generous  and  chivalrio  conduct  by  the  Percy 
and  the  Douglas  themselves.  Arcite,  fully  armed,  finds 
his  rival  helpless  and  without  weapon,  but  will  not  take 
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this  fonl  advoDtage,  promising  instead  to  bring  fighting 
gear  for  battle  on  the  morrow,  and  bidding  his  oppo- 
nent to  "  choose  the  best,  and  leave  the  worst  for  me," 
It  was  doubtless  some  humble  singer  of  Chaucer's  own 
day  who  made  the  stanza  about  Percy's  noble  sorrow : 

"  Th«  P«rae  leacfde  aa  hia  bnude, 
And  Mwe  the  Dugtas  de  ; 
He  tooke  tbe'  d«de  maoe  bj  tho  haoda, 
And  B«jd, '  Wo  ys  me  for  tbe  I ' " 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  Chaucer  conld  breathe  this 
spirit  in  English  air  under  Edward  III,  and  to  think 
how  di£Eereat  his  inspiration  would  have  been  from  the 
brutal  and  degenerate  times  of  Edward  IV,  a  century 
lat«r.  The  gallery  of  portmts  in  the  Prologue  to  the 
CaTiterhury  Tales  not  only  affords  a  view  of  the  actual 
life  which  Chaucer  led,  and  of  the  men  and  women 
whom  he  daily  met,  but  gives  us  some  insight  into  the 
tastes  and  pt«fereQcee  of  the  poet  himself,  llie  knight  is 
Chaucer's  ideal  man  in  high  place;  he  loves  "chivalrie, 
"troatbe  and  honoar,  fredom  aod  coarteiaie." 

He  fights  in  far-off  lands,  now  for  some  worthy  master 
and  now  for  the  Christian  faith.  He  is  kind  and  consider- 
ate to  lowly  folk  as  well  as  to  his  peers,  and  in  his  bear- 
ing "  meek  as  a  maid."  His  horse  and  weapons  must 
be  of  the  best,  but  his  dress  is  plain.  To  this  pattern  of 
virtue  the  poet  bows  with  un^oyed  respect,  and  pays 
compliments  as  sincere,  if  more  familiar,  to  the  squire. 
The  yeoman  is  praised  as  a  good  archer  and  forester  ; 
the  prioress  oomes  in  for  a  little  harmless  satire,  but 
holds  her  own  in  courtesy  and  refinement.  The  monk, 
another  aristocrat,  has  to  feel  the  real  sting  of  the  lash, 
and  so  has  tbe  begging  friar.   Towards  tbe  merchant 
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Chancer  is  aomevhat  too  curt,  if  not  oontemptnous, 
forgetting  his  name.  The  lawyer  and  the  doctor  are 
li^tly  tonohed ;  the  shipman  is  called  a  good  fellow  and 
shown  to  be  a  pirate.  The  Oxford  scholar  gets  Chau- 
cer's Binoerest  and  finest  tribute  of  praise.  The  franklin, 
or  country  squire,  is  treated  as  an  epicure ;  the  parson 
and  his  humble  brother  the  ploughman  are  nobly  poi^ 
trayed  in  his  most  sympathetic  vein.  He  finds  vulgarity 
interesting  in  the  Wife  of  Bath  and  in  the  miller,  and 
shows  more  actual  dislike,  sturdy  Englishman  as  he  is, 
for  the  Bummoner  and  for  the  pardoner,  tools  for  the 
meanest  functions  of  the  Church,  than  for  any  one  else. 
Amid  these  various  touches  of  reverence,  sympathy,  tal* 
erance,  disdain,  nothing  is  more  striking  than  Chaucer's 
appreciation  of  hnmUe  life.  Thus  in  one  of  the  Tales 
we  find  the  descriptioii  of  a  carter,  first  eweamg  at  his 
horses  as  they  pull  in  vain  at  their  load,  and  then  prais- 
ing them  for  the  final  and  triumphant  struggle. 

After  serving  as  page  and  soldier,  Chaucer  seems  to 
have  been  employed  mainly  in  court  affairs,  and  when 
be  was  over  thirty  he  was  intrusted  with  diplomatic 
errands.  H^nning  with  missions  to  neighboring  coun- 
tries like  Flanders,  he  was  at  last  sent  to  Italy.  Here 
be  came  in  contact  with  the  best  learning  and  the 
noblest  literature  of  the  time.  Whether  be  met  Petrarch 
and  Boccaccio  cannot  now  be  known,  though  it  was 
entirely  possible  for  Chaaoer  to  have  met  them  both ; 
and  as  the  English  poet  had  ahready  made  some  repu- 
tation on  the  Continent,  there  is  no  reason  why  one 
should  not  fancy  the  great  homanist  Petrarch  convers- 
ing with  bb  far-oome  visitor  at  Padua  in  1373.  Chau- 
cer's tribute  to  Petrarch  at  the  beginning  of  the  Clerk's 
TaU  ia  coached  in  terms  of  the  highest  eukigy,  but 
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neither  implies  nor  disavows  the  aasnmptaon  of  personal 
friendship.  HiB  stay  in  Italy  was  not  long;  but  he 
made  more  than  one  viut,  and  came  to  be  master  of  the 
IsDgaage.  He  learned  to  admire  and  use  the  poems  of 
Dante,  whose  inflaence  is  to  be  traced  in  the  House 
of  Fame  and  elsewhere,  and  especially  of  Boccaccio, 
horn  whom  he  paraphrased  and  adapted  some  of  his 
longest  and  best  poems. 

Chaucer  was  an  adherent  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke 
of  Lancaster,  ambitious  younger  son  of  Edward  III, 
and  there  seems  to  1)e  good  ground  for  assuming  closer 
relations  between  the  two.  As  early  as  1S66  the  poet 
was  probably  married  to  one  Hiiltppa,  a  lady  of  the 
Queen's  chamber,  who  then  received  a  pension  for  life. 
It  seems  f^rly  certiun  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Kath- 
arine Swinford,  who  had  been  governess  to  John  of 
Gaunt's  daughters,  and  whom  the  Duke  finally  married 
as  his  third  wife.  In  any  case  Ciiaucer  was  bonnd  by 
no  ordinary  ties  to  this  prince,  and  the  connection 
must  explain  many  of  the  favors  he  received  from  the 
court  as  well  as  the  renewal  of  bounty  which  came  to  him 
so  promptly  with  the  accession  of  Henry  IV,  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster's  son.  One  of  the  earliest  poems  which 
Chaucer  wrote,  The  Dethe  of  Blaunche  the  Duchesae, 
is  an  elegy  on  the  Duke's  first  wife,  who  died  in  1369. 
It  shows  careful  study  of  French  models,  but  is  not 
without  Its  own  force  and  beauty,  though  there  is  no 
si^  of  the  qualities  developed  in  Chaucer's  later  work. 
Another  poem,  written  about  this  time,  The  Com- 
pleynt  unto  Pits,  which  passes  as  the  poet's  first  origi- 
nal work,  and  is  written  in  the  so-called  Chaucerian 
stanza,  is  r^arded  by  many  scholars  as  an  expression 
of  unrequited  love,  and  is  supposed  to  be  "  founded  on 
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fact**  However  this  may  be,  Chaucer  was  oertainly  mar- 
ried and  was  certainly  of  the  par^  of  John  of  Gaunt.  In 
oar  own  day  such  work  as  he  did  on  the  Duke's  behalf 
would  be  called  political,  and  w^  are  not  Bnrprised  to 
find  that  the  poet's  fortunes  rose  and  fell  with  his  chief. 
Like  modem  politicians,  too,  Chaucer  received  important 
appointments  besides  his  diplomatic  work.  He  was 
Comptroller  of  the  Customs,  and  for  a  long  time  worked 
hard  at  this  and  other  duties.  In  one  of  the  passages  in 
his  poems  which  count  as  autobiographical  he  tells  how 
strenuous  was  his  official  life,  how  tired  the  evening 
found  him,  and  how  little  leisure  he  had  to  devote  to 
his  favorite  books.  He  is  bo  busy,  says  the  eagle  in  the 
Houte  of  Fame  to  the  poet,  — 

"  Tbat  ther  no  tjdyng  cometb  to  tbee. 

But  of  tbj  *«»;  nejgheborea, 

That  dwellen  »lmo«t  at  tfaj  dores, 

Thon  bereit  neither  that  ne  thii ; 

For  when  thj  labour  doon  al  is. 

And  haat  j-maad  th;  rekenyugtM, 

In  atade  of  leate  and  newi  thyDgea, 

Thon  goat  hoom  to  thy  bona  anoon, 

And,  also  domb  aa  any  atoon, 

Thou  littest  at  another  boke. 

Til  fully  daiwed '  i*  tby  looke. 

And  iTvest  tho«  ai  an  hexemjte,' 

Altboagh  thyu  abatjnenoe  ta  lyte,"  * 
In  other  words,  he  was  an  industrious  official  and  a 
diligent  student, — for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
poetry  and  learning  were  nearer  neighbors  then  than 
now,  —  and  he  was  fond  of  good  living.  We  shall  see 
Uiat  he  describes  himself  elsewhere  as  distinctly  cor- 
pulent. He  could  not  ctHuplaio,  however,  of  any  lack 
of  oompensatioQ.  From  the  King  he  had  the  grant  of  a 
■  DaimL  '  Hennit.  *  LHtla. 
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pitcber  of  wine  daily ;  after  three  jears  of  this  boun^ 
he  oontriTed  to  have  it  exchanged  for  a  second  penBion. 
In  1S74  another  pension  came  to  him  from  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  in  the  next  year  he  was  made  guardian  of 
the  estates  of  two  minors,  a  profitable  office  at  that 
time.  Later  he  was  ^lun  engaged  in  diplomatic  mis- 
sions abroad,  in  Flanders,  in  France,  and  in  ItaJj.  This 
brings  him  to  his  fortieth  year,  and  for  six  years  more 
his  prosperity  continued,  although  there  is  no  record 
of  fonign  travel.  He  obtained  another  appointment  as 
Comptroll^,  and  was  allowed  to  have  his  work  done  by 
deputy  in  both  of&ces.  Moreover  he  seems  to  have  em- 
ployed an  amanuensis  for  his  literary  work ;  but  this 
luxury  was  not  without  its  drawbacks.  The  scribe  made 
frequent  mistakes  in  taking  down  the  master's  words : 
"Adam  Sorireyn,  if  ever  it  thee  bifklle 
Boece  or  Trojlas  for  to  mi  ten  newe, 
Under  th;  long  lokkes  thoa  most  havs  the  aoalle  ^ 
But  *  after  my  nuking  *  thoa  write  more  trewe. 
So  oft  a  dajr  I  mot  thy  werk  rsDewe, 
Hit  to  oorreote  and  eek  to  rabbe  and  soiape  ; 
And  al  is  thmngh  thy  negligeace  and  rape."  * 

The  Boece  to  which  the  poet  refers  is  his  tranda- 
tion  of  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  by  Boethius, 
perhaps  the  most  popular  book  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Before  Chaucer  King  Alfred  had  translated  it  into 
Anglo-Saxon.  Chaucer's  knowledge  of  Latin  was  not 
profound  enou^  to  make  him  free  of  a  French  trans- 
lation already  published,  or  to  save  him  from  some  bad 
mistakes.    The   Troylut  we  shall  presently  consider. 

Through  all  these  years  of  prosperity,  which  cul- 
minated in  1886,  when  the  poet  was  made  member 
>  Scab.  '  "  UdImb. 

*  Aeoatding  to  n;  euDpoaition.  *  Hnny. 
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of  Parliament  for  Kent,  Chancer  lived  in  lodgings 
granted  faim  by  the  city  in  the  tower  over  Aldgate, 
and  here  he  mnat  have  written  some  of  his  best  known 
works.  In  his  younger  days  his  poetry  seems  to  have 
been  nearer  those  French  models  which  were  still  the 
favorite  literature  of  the  court  and  higher  classes 
generally  in  England.  He  had  translated  that  great 
mediiBTal  all^ory,  the  Jiomaujit  of  the  Hoae,  and  had 
written  poenu  like  the  Boke  of  the  Duchease.  While 
it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  apeak  of  an  Italian  period,  it 
is  certain  that  Italian  poetry  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence on  his  more  mature  work.  The  House  of  Fame 
owes  much  to  Dante,  and  Troilus  and  Crisei/de, 
though  fall  of  vital  original  work,  is  taken  from  Boc- 
caccio's FUottrato.  In  some  respects  this  is  Chauoer's 
masterpiece.  In  any  case  it  combines  the  best  traditioua 
and  culture  of  Italy  with  the  more  serious  standards  of 
the  new  English  life. 

The  last  twcnfy  years  of  Chaucer's  life  seem  to  have 
been  spent  mainly  in  England ;  and  again,  though  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  speak  of  an  English  period  as  contrasted 
with  the  Italian  and  the  French,  it  is  certain  that 
Chaucer  now  planned  his  Canterbury  Tales  and  wrote 
that  prologue  which  gives  him  his  best  claim  upon  oar 
remembrance.  This  is  wholly  English  in  its  character 
and  conception.  Boccaccio  gathered  his  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen together  in  the  Florentine  villa  and  let  them  tell 
their  charming  tales;  but  there  is  neither  character  in 
the  description  of  the  group  nor  fitness  in  the  relation 
between  the  tale  and  its  teller.  The  pilgrims,  twenty- 
nine  in  number,  not  only  represent  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  English  life  at  the  time,  but  stand  out  in 
riiarpest  oatline  as  individuals,  and  the  tale  in  each 
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case  fits  its  narrator.  The  prol<^ue  was  c<»nposed  in 
Chaucer's  later  life,  perhaps  about  the  year  1387. 
Some  of  the  actual  tales  were  doubtless  writteu  with  the 
Canterbury  idea  in  mind,  but  it  is  certain  that  others 
were  older  poems  vhich  the  author  revised  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  plan  was  not  half  carried  out ;  there  were  to 
be  two  taJes  for  each  pilgrim  on  the  way  to  Becket's 
ehrine  at  Canterbury,  and  two  on  the  return.  But  for 
such  tales  as  we  have  and  for  the  glimpses  at  that  pil- 
grim company,  now  in  the  Tabard  Inn  and  now  riding 
by  Rochester  and  Sittingboume,  or  by  the  mysterious 
Bob-up-and-Down,  under  Blee  forest,  we  may  be  thankful 
enough.  So  fresh  and  bright  are  these  glimpses  that  one 
feels  sure  Chaucer  must  have  made  the  journey  himself. 
Another  cousiderable  poem  of  this  period  is  the 
nn  finished  Legende  of  Good  Women,  in  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  atone  for  some  of  his  satire  against  the  sex. 
The  prologue  to  this  poem  exists  in  two  vergionB  and 
contains  passives  which  have  been  repeatedly  quoted 
as  autobiograpbioaL  Nothing,  says  the  writer,  can  take 
him  from  his  books,  save  only  when  the  month  of  May 
comes  with  its  birds  and  flowers.  Then  — 
"  Fuewel  mj  boka  and  my  devocionl " 

He  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  worship  of  the  daisy.  Prob- 
ably the  passage  just  quoted  is  true  enough  for  Chau- 
cer's case ;  but  the  praise  of  the  daisy,  along  with  other 
parts  of  this  prologue,  is  taken  directly  from  the  French. 
In  spite  of  Chaucer's  ofBciaJ  duties  and  the  studious 
habits  which  he  professed,  be  must  have  taken  part  in 
the  pursuits  and  diversions  of  bis  class.  What  some  of 
these  diversions  were  may  be  gathered  from  the  numer- 
ous allusions  to  the  contest  for  ezcelloooe  between  the 
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Flower  and  the  Leaf;  indeed  a  later  poem  ander  tliat 
title  was  long  attributed  to  Chaucer  himaelf.  The  poet, 
in  the  Prologue  to  the  Legends  of  Goo3  WoTnen,  says 
that  he  has  not  nndra^aken  to  write  poetry  on  behalf  of 
the  Leaf  against  the  Flower  or  for  the  Flower  against 
the  Leaf ;  but  it  is  certain  that  "  English  ooart  society, 
in  the  time  of  Richard  II,  entertained  itself  l^-  divid- 
ing into  two  amorous  orders  —  the  Leaf  and  the  Flower 
— and  by  discussing,  no  doubt  with  an  abundance  of 
allegorical  imagery,  the  oomparatiTe  excellence  of  those 
two  emblems  or  of  the  qualities  they  lypified.'*  It  is 
supposed  "that  the  two  orders  aometimes  appeared  in 
force,  each  member  bedeoked  wil^  the  symbol  to  which 
he  or  she  bad  sworn  allegiance;"  One  of  the  French 
poets,  Desohamps,  in  a  charming  little  poem,  names 
Philippa  of  Lancaster  as  heading  the  faction  of  the 
Flower.  Another  poem  by  the  same  writer,  sent  ^ong 
with  certain  of  his  works  to  the  English  poet,  not  only 
pruses  Chaucer  as  the  great  translator  but  mentions 
an  Englishman,  "  preeumably  a  friend  of  both  poets," 
about  whom  much  is  known  and  whose  story  throws 
oonnderable  light  on  the  ways  of  Chaucer  himself.>  If 
Una  friendship  be  established,  there  is  great  probabili^ 
that  Chaucer  must  haTC  taken  his  side  in  a  far  more 
serious  contest,  and  supported,  along  with  John  of 
Oannt,  the  followers  of  Wyclif  ^;ainst  the  orthodox 
party  of  Rome.  It  is  usual  to  accept  Chaucer  as  a  good 
ohurchman,  in  spite  of  his  satire,  and  to  reject  the  insin- 
uation that  be  was  a  Lollard ;  and  if  his  works  alone 
decided  the  question,  tiiere  would  be  no  quarrel  with 
this  oonclosion.  But  John  of  Gaunt  was  an  ardent 
^  Thcfe  facto  »»  taken  from  an  intereitiiig'  paper  b;  Profeaor  £it- 
tradga, "  Chanear  and  Sama  of  bii  Priendi,"  Modem  PhUelogy,  1, 1. 
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defender  of  Wyelif ;  Chauoer  waa  of  the  Duke's  party ; 
and  the  life  of  Chaucer's  supposed  friend  Clifford  adds 
weight  to  this  evidence  for  the  poet's  sympathy  with 
reform.  It  seems  probable  that  he  was  Sir  Lewis  Clif- 
ford, somewhat  older  than  Chauoer  and  a  member  of  the 
household  of  the  Black  Prince.  Like  the  Duke,  he  was 
a  patron  and  protector  of  the  Lollards.  Froissart  praises 
him  as  a  valiant  knight  for  bis  jousting  in  a  tourna- 
ment near  Calais;  and  besides  this  he  was  active  in 
diploniatic  and  domestic  affairs.  Very  interesting  is  his 
repentance  and  the  recanting  of  the  Wyolif  heresy.  In 
bis  deatb-bed  will  he  calls  himself  God's  traitor,  and 
wishes  to  be  buried  in  the  farthest  comer  of  the  church- 
yard. The  story  of  Chaucer's  own  death-bed  repentance, 
told  by  Thomas  Gaacoigne,  should  not  be  rejected, 
thinks  Professor  Kittredge,  without  some  consideration 
of  "this  unquestionably  authentic  document,  which  ex- 
presses the  last  wishes  of  a  very  gallant  and  accomplished 
gentleman."  It  is  further  suggested  that  Chaucer's  son, 
"  litell  Lowis,"  was  named  after  this  Sir  Lewis  Clifford. 
Such  are  the  fleeting  glimpses  that  may  be  obtained  of 
Chaucer's  amusements  as  well  as  of  tbe  friendships  and 
sterner  duties  to  which  his  position  called  him. 

In  much  dearer  li^t  stand  Chaucer's  literary  friends 
and  the  disciples  who  carried  on  his  poetic  work  when 
he  was  gone.  The  moral  Grower,  who  composed  poetry 
in  three  languages,  a  man  of  wealth  and  position,  was 
chosen  by  Chauoer  as  one  of  his  two  representatives 
while  he  was  abroad  on  diplomatic  service  in  1378.  To 
faim  and  to  the  "  philosophical  Strode,"  another  friend 
distinguished  for  his  learning,  Chaucer  dedicates  tbe 
Ihiilus.  Gower,  who  outlived  Chauoer  eight  years, 
pays  a  compliment  in  the  Confeaaio  Amantis,  his  long 
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English  poem,  to  Chaocer  as  the  disciple  and  poet  of 
VenoB  herself,  for  whose  sake  he  has  made  "dittees"  and 
"songes  glade,"  with  which  the  whole  land  is  filled. 
Thomas  HocoleTB,  who,  with  John  Lydgate,  tried  to 
continue  Chaucer's  work,  most  have  been  about  thir^ 
years  old  when  his  master  died.  His  well-known  lament 
is  in  a  singularly  affectionate  as  well  as  reverent  vein. 
To  this  disciple  Uie  dead  poet  is  not  only  '*  flower  of 
eloquence, "  "  universal  father  in  science, "  "  this  land's 
veiy  treasure  and  Hcheise"  Tully  for  rhetoric,  Aris- 
totle for  philosophy,  and  Vii^  in  poetry,  but  also  the 
friend  and  the  patron. 

"  AUsM  1  m;  fodii  fro  ttie  worlde  ia  p>D, 
Uj  worthi  maiatsi  Chancer,  hfm  I  mena  t 
B«  thoa  advokflt  for  hjm,  Hevenea  QueQ«  I " 

Chaucer  had  good  need  of  friends  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  not  to  praise  his  poetry,  bat  to  prop  his 
tottering  fortunes.  1386  has  been  noted  as  the  time 
-when  his  prosperity  was  at  its  height ;  but  his  party 
soon  went  out  of  power,  and  he  began  to  lose  his  ap- 
pointments.  He  gave  up  his  hoose,  and  sold  two  of  his 
pensions  for  ready  money.  To  crown  his  misfortunes, 
in  1390  he  was  twice  the  victim  of  highwaymen,  who 
robbed  him  of  the  King's  money.  The  kind  of  friend 
in  need  for  him  was  a  friend  at  court ;  and  such  was 
Henry  Scogan,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  in 
favor  under  Henry  IV  and  deemed  worthy  to  read  a 
moral  ballad  to  the  yonng  princes ;  at  this  earlier  date 
be  is  aaked  to  say  a  good  word  to  Richard  II :  — 

"  Soogui,  thut  kneleat  at  the  itremM  bede 
Of  grue,  of  alle  honoar,  Knd  worthTiieaM  I 
Id  til'  eade  of  wbioh  itrMun  I  am  dull  M  d^da. 
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Forgeta  ^  in  KiliUrie  wildemeue  ( 

Tet,  Soof^,  tlienke  on  TulUus  kyodeneue; 

M jnae  *  tbj  frignd  ther  it  maj  fructify e." 

This  moat  have  been  in  1893 ;  the  "  end  of  the  stream  " 
means  Chaucer's  enforced  residence  near  Woolwich, 
while  the  "  stream's  head "  is  the  court  at  Windsor. 
Another  poem  of  this  kind,  and  probably  the  last  that 
we  have  of  Chaucer's  composition,  was  addressed  to 
the  friendship  of  royalty  itself.  Henry  IV,  who  took 
the  kingdom  from  his  cousin  Kichard  in  1399,  was  the 
son  of  Chaucer's  old  patron  John  of  Gaunt.  To  him 
the  poet  sends  The  Compleynt  of  Chaucer  to  Kit  Purse. 
This  purse  Chaucer  calls  his  dear  lady,  is  sony  that  it 
is  so  light,  and  unless  it  be  ouce  more  heavy,  be  must 
die'.  He  yearns  to  hear  the  blissful  clink  within  and  to 
see  again  the  gorgeous  yellow  of  the  coin.  He  is  shaved, 
he  says,  as  close  as  a  friar.  With  this  last  flicker  of  his 
hmnor  goes  a  very  pathetic  envoy  to  the  king,  whom  he 
calls  Conqueror  of  Albion  and  Ruler  both  by  his  descent 
and  free  election.  The  answer  seems  to  have  been 
prompt,  for  a  new  pension  waa  assigned  to  him  in  Oc- 
tober, 1899.  He  leased  a  house  in  the  garden  of  St. 
Mu^'s  chapel  at  Westminster,  and  for  a  scant  year 
enjoyed  his  new  prosperity.  On  October  25,  1400,  he 
died  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  first  of  the 
long  line  who  have  made  the  Poets'  Comer  famous. 

As  for  his  personal  appearance,  we  have  not  only  his 
humorous  description  of  himself  when  his  turn  comes 
to  narrate  in  the  Canterbury  Pilgrim  throng,  but  the 
portrait  which  Hoccleve  had  punted  in  the  manuscript 
of  that  poem  from  which  we  have  already  quoted  lines  of 
eviogy  and  affection.   Dr.  Fumivall  describes  the  face  as 

>  FoigotWD.  '  Make  mentian  of. 
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"  wise  and  tender,  full  of  a  sweet  and  kindly  sadness 
at  first  sight,  bat  with  much  bonhomie  in  it  on  a 
further  look,  and  with  deep-set  far-kmking  gray  eyes." 
The  mooBtache  is  gray,  the  hair  shows  white  under  the 
black  hood ;  "  two  tofts  of  white  beard  are  on  the  obin." 
In  the  Ttdee  Chaucer  is  described  by  Harry  Bailey 
the  host  as  shaped  in  the  waist  like  himself,  that  is,  a 
very  fat  man ;  the  poet,  moreover,  "  semeth  elvyssh  by 
his  oontenannoe,"  in  other  words,  is  shy,  or  like  a  stran- 
ger, in  his  general  bearing,  and  abstains  from  familiar 
talk  with  the  other  pilgrims.  Portrait  and  description 
agree  with  the  character  which  Chaucer  has  impressed 
upon  his  poetio  work.  He  ia  above  all  an  observer  of 
men  and  their  ways,  an  interested,  if  reticent,  specta- 
tor  of  the  life  about  him.  He  is  quite  contented  with  the 
spectacle  and  baa  no  mind  to  peer  beyond  it  into  those 
mysteries  in  which  poets  like  Milton  delight.  He  takes 
his  stories,  bb  ideas,  from  the  stock  of  medieval  litera- 
ture, borrowing  at  will,  as  was  the  cnstom  in  those  days. 
But  bis  shrewd  observations  of  human  nature,  hia 
kindly  tolerance,  and  above  all  his  humor,  are  his  own. 
In  a  veiy  garrukjus  age,  when  long-winded  romances 
and  interminable  desCTiptions  were  the  fashion,  he  con- 
trives to  be  terse  and  to  the  point  No  English  poet 
has  held  so  closely  to  the  language  of  common  life. 

Chancercombines  the  modem  and  themedieval  in  what 
seems  to  be  a  startling  contrast,  until  one  reflects  upon 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  his  time.  All  the  traditions 
of  his  day  were  of  the  Middle  Ages,  bnt  new  ideas  and 
new  ideals  were  in  the  air.  Like  Petrarch,  he  could  say 
of  tiiniiwlf  that  be  was  set  like  a  sentinel  on  the  confines 
of  two  ages  and  looked  both  "forward  sjid  back.  He  died 
on  the  eve  of  a  kmg  and  wasting  civil  war,  in  which  the 
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litenuy  life^in  England  aank  to  ita  lowest  ebb ;  and  for 
a  century  be  remained  a  pattern  to  be  imitated  indeed, 
but  in  a  bopelessl;  diat&nt  and  inferior  way.  Father  of 
English  poetry  be  remained,  no  leas  to  Spenser  and  to 
Dryden  than  to  Hoccleve  himself.  To  the  laat^iamed  he 
was  "  the  first  fyndere  of  our  faire  langage ; "  to  Spenser 
he  was  "  Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  nndefiled  ; "  to 
Dryden  he  was  "  God's  Plenty  ;  "  and  so  great  a  poet 
as  Keats  was  content  to  "  stammer  where  old  Chancer 
used  to  sing." 
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The  fourteenth  oenttuy  in  Eaglisli  literature  meaoB 
for  most  readers  Chaucer  and  Chaucer  aloue.  It  was, 
however,  marked  by  great  prodaotivity,  and  by  poetio 
achievements  which  remain  unknown  to  modem  times, 
mainly  because  they  were  confined,  as  r^ards  expression, 
to  remote  dialects  or,  as  regards  their  subject,  to  themes 
in  which  there  is  scant  interest  to-day.  One  of  the  best 
of  Gnglish  romances  was  written  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land in  Chaucer's  ^e,  and  can  be  matched  by  an  al< 
legorieal  poem,  the  Pearl,  striking  for  its  pathos  and 
beautiful  in  its  style.  Other  religious  poetry  could  be 
cited  of  a  power  seldom  rivaled  in  the  whole  reach  of 
our  literature.  Popular  verse,  too,  must  have  flourished 
in  notable  degtw ;  no  better  narrative  can  be  found 
anywhere  than  in  the  Bobin  Hood  cycle,  which  came  to 
perfection  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Lyric,  again,  was 
in  full  flower ;  but  to  all  this  richness  and  poetic  activity 
we  are  wont  to  shut  our  eyes  and  consider  Chancer  alone. 
It  is  true  that  with  his  death,  in  1400,  there  is  an  abrupt 
decline,  so  &r  as  those  literary  traditioas  are  concerned 
which  were  formed  in  London  and  Oxford  and  have 
continued  down  to  the  present  time  as  national  litera- 
ture in  contrast  to  the  literatare  of  the  various  dialects. 
Chaucer's  own  disciples  were  ridiculously  inadequate; 
and  before  three  decades  of  the  new  century  had  elapsed 
the  Wats  of  the  Roses,  with  their  resulting  barbarism, 
drove  poetiy  from  court  and  palace  into  the  fields.  The 
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real  snoceBsion  of  English  literature  for  tliis  time  mtiBt  be 
sought  in  Scotland,  and  it  was  not  ontil  the  oomparatiTe 
quiet  under  Heniy  VIII  that  the  old  traditioDS  asserted 
themselTes  on  English  soil. 

MeanwhUe  the.  fifteenth  century  is  not  without  its 
poetry,  though  we  must  go  aBeld  to  find  it.  Mr.  Pollard 
has  pointed  out  that  English  poetry  could  not  he  dead 
in  times  that  produced  deep  and  sincere  religious  verse, 
"  such  a  dramatic  lyric  **  as  the  NuirBrovm  Maid,  such 
Christmas  carols  as  are  found  in  a  manusonpt  at  Balliol 
G)]lege,  and  some  of  the  miracle  plays  and  moralities. 
Morever,  two  events  of  supreme  importance  mark  this 
period  of  transition,  —  the  English  Bible  is  advancing 
on  its  sure  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  the 
printing-press  is  beginning  its  career.  Add  to  these 
innovatioiis  such  tremendous  changes  as  the  Beformsr 
tion,  the  New  Learning,  ih%  discovery  of  America, — 
above  all  the  new  attitude  of  men's  minds  toward 
life  itself,  and  one  sees  that  "  transition"  Is  a  word 
powerless  to  express  the  change  from  the  time  of  Chan- 
cer to  the  time  of  Ralegh.  Separated  from  Chaucer 
by  an  interval  of  time  not  muoh  greater  than  that 
which  separates  us  from  Dr.  Johnson,  the  men  of  Ra- 
legh's day  looked  bach  on  Chaucer  throagh  changes 
in  language,  changes  in  thought,  and  stiU  mOTe  in 
the  habit  of  thought,  which  baffled  any  attempt  at 
connection.  For  ns,  Dr.  Johnson  lived  but  yesterday ; 
for  the  Elizabethan,  Chaucer  was  a  dim  and  venerable, 
only  half  understood,  figure  of  the  remote  literary  past. 
Spenser,  as  we  shall  see,  affected  to  follow  him,  but 
tUs  was  very  much  as  Vii^  followed  Homer.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes,  therefore,  we  begin  English  lit- 
erature anew  witii  the  poets  at  the  court  of  Henry  VIII ; 
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and  IbtteTa  Miteellany,  which  oontamed  the  "  Songs 
and  Sonnets  by  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Sarr^,  Sir 
Thotnaa  Wyatt  the  elder,  Nicholas  Crrimald,  and  un- 
certain authors,"  appearing  in  its  first  edition  in  Jane, 
1557,  nuy  be  tt^en  as  the  first  milestone  on  the  new 
road. 
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Afi  a  martyr  Balegh  vas  popular  with  the  immediately 
Buooeeding  generation ;  but  the  romantic  glamor  which 
has  grown  about  hts  name  in  more  modem  times  is 
perhaps  chiefly  doe  to  his  adTenturous  spirit;  he  is 
Balegh  the  sea-captain  and  explorer.  Even  in  the 
sixteenth  centut;  there  must  have  been  a  fine  atmo- 
sphere of  romance  about  those  fearless  Elizabethan 
sea^ogs,  Ralegh,  Drake,  Hawkins,  Grenville,  and  the 
Gilberts.  Pirates  they  were  for  the  most  part,  but 
courageous  loyal  Englishmen  too,  with  honor  for  good 
Queen  Bess  and  unquenchable  hatred  for  Popery  and 
Spun;  and  they  deserve  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
aonals  of  their  vigorous  age,  for  more  than  an}rthing 
they  typify  its  daring  spirit,  its  lust  for  gain,  its  un- 
conquerable energy,  and  its  splendid  achievements. 

Yet  these  brave  sea-captains,  however  typical,  pre- 
sent a  very  small  feature  of  a  myriad-sided  age.  Balegh 
was  of  them,  but  he  was  more  than  they.  He  tepr^ 
sents  in  his  brilliant,  kaleidoscopic  existence,  more  com- 
pletely than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  the  versatility 
of  his  time.  Aa  a  statesman  he  rivaled  Cecil ;  as  a 
courtier,  Leicester  and  Essex ;  he  commanded  success- 
fully on  land  and  sea,  and  was  sometimes  called  the 
*'  scourge  of  Spain ; "  he  was  an  expert  on  naval  war- 
fare, seaport  fortifications,  and  ship-building ;  he  organ- 
ized, financed,  and  conducted  colon|;zation ;  he  sat  in 
Parliament  for  seventeen  years ;  he  erected  splendid 
establishments ;  he  studied  and  practiced  chemistry  and 
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■gricoltnre ;  vith  a  cardess  miutery  he  wrote  poetry 
surpassed  only  bj  a  few  ;  hb  moral  refiectionti  are  pale 
only  beside  Bacon's;  his  History  nf  the  World  was 
the  inspiration  of  a  oentnty ;  in  his  trial  he  showed  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  law ;  in  his  death  he  wu 
ealm  and  heroic ;  and  bis  memory  was  a  guiding  star 
to  Eliot,  Hampden,  and  Pym.  Defeat  and  despair  he 
knew  not ;  he  oould  conceive  and  execute  the  exploits 
of  a  dozen  men,  —  in  bis  own  words,  be  could  "  toil 
terribly." 

His  versatility,  in  fact,  was  bis  ruin.  Men  feared 
his  indomitable  will  and  hated  him  for  hie  ability  and 
easy  auccess.  He  was  unable,  moreover, '  so  to  give 
himself  up  to  a  single  project  that  be  achieved  final 
resolts  in  any  one  thing.  In  his  many  purposes  it  is 
indeed  hard  to  find  a  paramount  interest,  but  there 
seems  on  the  whole  to  have  burned  mast  deeply  and 
lasted  longest  in  bis  heart  a  oonsuming  hatred  of  Spun 
and  a  passion  to  secure  English  dominion  in  the  New 
World.  He  was  literally  an  Elizabethan ;  from  the 
mcHnent  of  James's  acoession  he  ceased  to  thrive. 

The  date  of  Balegh's  birtb  is  uncertain.  It  has  long 
been  supposed  1552,  but  if  the  i^  given  on  various 
portraits  be  correct,  it  may  have  been  155S  or  1554. 
He  was  bom  in  bis  father's  farmhouse,  Hayes  Bar- 
ton, in  the  pariah  of  East  Budleigh,  Devon.  Ralegh's 
father,  also  Walter  Balegh,  although  of  the  gentleman 
class  and  a  landholder,  was  by  no  means  a  conspicuous 
figure.  The  mother,  however,  was  a  notable  person. 
A  Champemoun  by  birth,  the  third  wife  of  Walter 
Ralegh  senior,  she  bad  previously  been  the  wife  of  Otho 
Gilbert  and  the  mother  of  those  stalwart  sons,  John, 
Humphrey,  and  Adrian. 
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Yetj  little  is  known  of  the  first  twenty-fire  years 
of  Bale's  life.  It  is  a  fair  oonjectore  that  the  ardent 
Protestantism  of  his  father,  together  with  a  boyhood  in 
Mary's  reign,  did  much  to  inspire  that  hatred  for  Pop- 
ery which  characterized  the  son's  life.  His  mother,  a 
Catholic,  Foxe  tells  in  his  Sook  of  Martyrs,  had  one 
time  visited  Exeter  Gaol  to  comfort  and  convert  the 
prisoners ;  hnt  she  returned  convinced  of  the  spiritual 
fortitude  of  the  poor  creatures,  especially  of  one  Agnes 
Frest,  much  to  the  delight  of  her  hnsband.  Such  inci- 
dents make  indelible  impressions  on  listening  children. 

Ralegh  is  known  to  have  attended  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  became,  says  Anthony  a  VTood,  "  the 
ornament  of  the  juniors,  and  was  worthily  esteemed  a 
proficient  in  oratory  and  philosophy."  Thu  was  prob- 
ably before  1569,  for  it  is  known  that  he  was  abroad 
most  of  that  year :  in  bis  History  he  speaks  of  himself 
as  one  of  the  hundred  Tolunteers  to  help  the  French 
Huguenots  and  aa  an  eye-witness  at  the  retreat  after 
Moncontour.  On  tbe  rolls  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Loo- 
don,  there  is  an  entry,  dated  February  27,  1575,  which 
leaves  no  doubt  that  Halegh  intended  to  study  law.  To 
Gascoigne's  Steele  Glasae  (1576),  moreover,  there 
are  prefixed  some  verses  by  "  Walter  Bawely  of  the 
Middle  Temple."  Yet  it  is  just  possible  that  from  1575 
to  1578  he  was  in  the  Low  Countries  with  Sir  John 
Norris's  force  under  tbe  Prince  of  Orange.  In  1578  he 
took  a  command  in  his  half-brother  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert's  expedition  to  discover  a  northwest  passage ; 
there  is  some  doubt  whether  he  actuaUy  went,  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  fired  with  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise 
and  was  already  interested  in  schemes  of  exploration. 

During  the  next  two  yean  Bal^b  is  known  to  have 
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been  aboat  oonrt.  Here,  it  is  fair  to  assume,  he  learned 
all  sides  of  the  courtier's  trade.  He  was  well  acquainted, 
for  instance,  with  such  important  persons  as  Leicester 
and  Burleigh ;  and  he  was  committed,  as  another  in- 
stance, to  Fleet  Prison  for  six  days  for  brawling  with 
Sir  Thomas  Perrot.>  Another  story  of  these  days  tells 
bow  in  a  tavern  he  sealed  up  the  month  of  Charles 
Chester,  a  noisy  fellow,  by  tying  the  moustache  and 
beard  tt^etber.  "  For  there  is  a  great  laugh  in  Balegh's 
heart,"  comments  Charles  Kingsley,  "  a  genial  contempt 
of  asses ;  and  one  that  will  make  him  enemies  here- 
after :  perhaps  shorten  his  days." 

Bat  Ralegh's  career  really  began  in  1580.  He  then 
accepted  the  captaincy  of  one  hundred  foot  to  fight  the 
insurgents  of  Munster,  in  Ireland.  In  the  proseontion 
of  bis  duty  he  was  relentlessly  cruel.  When  Limerick 
capitolated,  he  and  Maoworth  put  to  the  sword,  it  is 
said,  four  hundred  Spaniards  and  Italians, — a  "great 
slaaghter,"  comments  John  Hooker.  All  the  Irish  men 
and  some  Irish  women  were  hanged.  In  a  letter  to 
Walsingbam  he  complained  of  the  mildness  of  his 
superior's  rule.  "  I  would  to  God,"  he  says,  "  that 
be  looked  more  to  the  service  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert." What  that  service  was  may  be  guessed  from 
a  letter  of  Sir  Humphreys  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  in 
which  he  says  if  a  oastle  or  fort  '<  would  not  presently 
yield  it,  I  wonld  not  thereafter  take  it  of  their  gift,  but 
wcoi  it  perforce  .  .  .  putting  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
them  to  the  sword."  This  brutality  finds  some  explana- 
tion in  the  fact  that  the  Irish  were  convenlionally 
treated  as  pagans  or  as  Catholics  in  league  with  Spain. 
Ireland,  Balegh  said  with  an  Elizabethan  flourish,  was 
**  a  cmnmon  woe,  rather  than  a  commonweaL" 
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There  are  many  tales  of  Kalegh's  brilliftnt,  daring 
feats  aa  an  officer  in  Ireland.  Once  he  risked  his  life  to 
save  a  wounded  soldier  crosaing  a  ford ;  with  pistols 
and  quarterstaff  he  fought  one  against  twenty  until  the 
injured  man  bad  escaped.  Finally  he  was  given,  vith 
Morgan  and  Piers,  the  lieutenancy  of  Monster ;  but  in 
December,  1581,  hia  company  was  paid  and  disbanded, 
and  he  retanted  to  Bngland. 

Soon  after  this  Ralegh  came  into  royal  favor.  It  is 
not  known  just  bow :  perhaps  by  the  famous  cloak  in- 
cident, when  he  spread  a  garment,  the  story  runs,  for 
Elizabeth  to  tread  on  in  croasii^  a  muddy  place.  But 
Queen  Elizabeth,  for  all  her  vanity,  was  too  shrewd  a 
person  in  1582  to  bestow  great  favor  on  a  mere  gallant. 
What  is  much  more  likely  is  that  a  man  of  Kalegb's 
parts  must  have  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
other  courtiers.  Yet  in  spite  of  his  polish  and  wit,  hd 
still  retained  with  same  pride  his  broad  Devon  accent 
—  as  indeed  he  did  through  life.  He  is  described  as 
being  at  this  time  tall,  with  thick  curly  hair,  beard,  and 
moustache,  bluish-gray  eyes,  high  forehead,  and  long 
face. 

Court  favor  with  Ralegh  at  first  meant  constant 
dntjr  on  various  commissions  —  such  as  Irish  investiga^ 
tions  and  estimates  for  the  repair  of  Porstmouth  forti- 
fications—  rather  than  ofEcial  positions.  In  1584,  how- 
ever, he  was  elected  to  Parliament  as  a  member  for 
Devon ;  and  early  the  same  year  he  was  knighted.  The  ^ 
following  year  be  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Bedford  as 
Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  or  tin-mines,  in  the  West. 
By  virtue  of  this  position  he  commanded  the  Cornish 
militia  and  had  a  claim  to  the  same  power  in  Devon  ; 
and  soon  after,  he  received  the  lieutenancy  of  Cornwall 
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and  TiofrAdminJaliip  of  the  two  counties.  Id  1686,  how- 
ever, came  a  more  signal  honor,  the  captaincy  of  the 
yeomen  of  the  gnaid.  During  these  years  uf  royal  favor, 
moreover,  Ralegh  acquired  by  grants  many  confiscated 
lands  in  England  and  Ireland,  aa  well  as  control  of  wine 
licensing,'  all  very  lucrative  perquisites.  As  he  was  a 
true  Elizabethan  in  all  things,  he  now  began  to  vie  with 
his  favored  contemporaries  in  mi^iflcent  living ;  he 
spent  lavishly  on  gardens,  bnilding,  pictures,  books, 
and  splendid,  jeweled  clothes.  All  the  while,  moreover, 
be  kept  up  his  wide  interest  in  study,  particularly  in 
medicine,  chemistry,  and  letters.  He  hired  Hariot,  the 
astronomer  mathematician,  to  teach  him,  and  amanu- 
enses to  copy  scarce  and  interesting  manuscripts.  He  is 
found,  too,  taking  the  part  of  the  oppressed.  There  ia 
a  story  of  one  of  his  gallant  replies :  how,  upon  the 
queen's  asking  him  when  he  would  "  cease  to  be  a 
b^gar,"  he  answered,  "  When  your  Majesty  ceases  to 
be  a  benefactor."  He  had,  furthermore,  some  sobeme 
for  an  "  ofBoe  of  address,"  which  both  Evelyn  and 
Sonthey  take  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  Boyal 
Society. 

The  most  striking  of  all  Sir  Walter's  activities  dur- 
ing these  twenty  odd  years  of  prosperity  were,  however, 
his  interest  in  colonization  and  his  warfare  against 
Spun.  He  has  been  found  a  prime  mover  in  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert's  expedition  of  1578.  In  March,  1584, 
•^  obtained  a  patent  to  hold  by  homage  "remote 
heathen  and  barbarous  lands  "  which  be  might  discover 
within  theuezt  six  years.  In  April,  therefore,  he  sentout 
two  captiuns  who  landed  ou  the  North  Carolina  coast. 
1  By  thii  pUsnt  each  TiotDer  «u  bound  to  p&7  Ralegh  ona  ponnd 
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A  year  later  he  difli»teliecl  GrOTemor  Balph  Lane  with 
a  colony  of  107  under  his  cousin  Sir  Bichard  GrenTille. 
But  the  colonists,  losing  courage,  were  taken  home  a 
year  later  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  passed  unwit- 
tingly Salegh's  titird  expedition,  again  under  Grenville. 
In  1587  still  another  colony  wassentoot  Ral^i  spent 
on  the  plantation,  which  he  had  named  Yii^inia  in  honor 
of  the  Queen,  altogether  about  £40,000.  All  four  at- 
tempts,  however,  were  failures ;  and  when  twenty 
years  later  the  Jamestown  settlement  was  established, 
no  traoe  of  Sir  Walter's  settlers  was  visible.  Yet  he 
had  never  ^ren  up  hope.  He  oontinaed  to  aid  in  other 
expeditions,  and,  whatever  the  actual  results,  his  zeal 
was  the  chief  cause  of  English  dominion  on  the  North 
American  coast.  "  I  shall  yet  live,"  he  said  in  1608, 
"  to  see  it  an  English  nation." 

Bal^b  had  been  forbidden  by  the  Queen  to  conduct 
the  Vi^nia  voyages  in  person.  In  1587,  however,  the 
rise  of  the  Earl  of  Elssex,  Leicester's  ingratiating  step- 
son, brought  Balegh  into  sufficient  dirfavor  to  nuke 
the  court  less  attractive  and  thus  actually  to  promote 
more  various  activities.  In  the  summer  of  1588  be  was 
given  a  prominent  part  in  the  defense  of  the  southwest 
coast  agiunst  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  during  the 
fight  he  captained  a  ship.  The  next  year  he  accompa- 
nied as  a  volunteer  the  expedition  against  Portugal. 

On  bis  return  Ralegb  found  the  star  of  Essex  still 
in  the  ascendant.  He  accordingly  retired  to  Ireland^ 
to  look  after  his  Mnnster  estates.  During  this  rustica- 
tion he  became  familiar  with  Spenser,  secretary  to 
Lord  Deputy  Grey.  Spenser  showed  him  parts  of  the 
Faerie  Qtifen,  and  dedicated  to  him  the  poem  Colin 
Clout 's  Come  Some  Again.  At  this  time,  too,  Ralegh's 
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long  poem  to  Elizabeth,  whom  he  addressed  as  "  Cyn- 
thia," was  at  least  conceived  and  in  part  written.  0£ 
thifl  work,  said  to  have  oontained  fifteen  thousand  lines, 
tbe  merest  fragment  is  preserved.  Many  shorter  poems, 
some  of  doubtful  authorship,  are  ascribed  to  his  pen 
at  this  period,  such  poems  ae  ^Tbe  Silent  Lover," 
**  The  Nymph's  Beply  to  the  Paaaionate  Shepherd " 
(printed  in  Walton's  Compleat  Anglery,  "  The  Lie," 
**  The  Passionate  Man's  Pilgrimage,"  and  an  "  Epitaph 
on  Sir  Philip  Sidney."  Yet  he  was  careless  of  poetic 
fame ;  in  fact  the  only  poem  he  really  claimed  as  his  is 
the  famous  "  Farewell  to  the  Court."  The  significant 
thing,  however,  is  that  he  was  treated  by  his  contempo- 
raries as  a  poet  and  that  his  immediate  posterity  was 
qnite  ready  to  attribate  to  him,  on  the  slightest  evi- 
dence, some  of  the  best  anonymoas  verse  of  Elizabeth's 

But  such  an  active  spirit  ooold  not  remtun  long  pip- 
ing ditties  in  Ireland.  He  gladly  accepted  in  September, 
1591,  a  oommisrion  as  vice-admiral  of  a  fleet,  nnder 
Lord  Thomas  Howard,  to  intercept  the  Spanish  plate 
fleet  at  the  Azores.  At  the  last  minute  his  cousin,  Sir 
Bichard  Grenville,  was  substituted  for  him.  Balegh's 
heart  most  have  ached  at  missing  the  glorious  fight 
that  followed ;  for  the  Spaniard,  getting  wind  of  the 
plan,  sent  fifty-three  towering  galleons  with  their  "  bat- 
tle-thunder and  flame,"  and  Sir  Bichard  fought  them 
wngle-handed  in  the  little  Revenge.  The  following 
November  Ralegh  published  anonymously  his  Report 
of  the  TS-ttih  of  the  Fight  about  the  Idea  (f  the  Azores, 
'  reprinted  under  his  name  in  the  Hakluyt  of  1699.  Be- 
aides  praising  the  valor  and  skill  of  Sir  Richard  and 
.his  crew,  and  exonerating  Lord  Howard  for  his  escape, 
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Ralegh  took  particalar  occasion  to  rouse  England  to  an 
anti-Spanish  policy.  Spain  was  soon  to  leam  that  Sir 
Eichard  CrrenriUe's  cousin  too  could  fight. 

In  May,  1692,  Ralegh  started  in  command  of  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Spanish  in  Panama.  In  rapport  he 
gave  ships  and  a  large  part  of  his  wealth.  He  was  soon 
overtaken,  however,  by  Sir  Martin  Frobisher  and  recalled 
on  account  of  an  afEair  with  Eilizabeth  Throckmorton,  one 
of  the  Queen's  maids  of  honor.  That  Elizabeth  Throck- 
morton, a  person  of  as  rare  mettle  as  Sir  Walter  him- 
self, became  his  devoted  wife  is  true ;  it  is  also  true  that 
snch  irregular  affairs  were  common  enough  in  those 
da^  of  the  strange  confusion  of  great  virtue  and  great 
vice.  Still,  the  "  Virgin  Queen  "  was  in  this  instance, 
perhaps  properly  if  inconsistently,  incensed,  and  Sir 
Walter  was  forthwith  put  in  the  Brick  Tower  from  Jane 
to  September.  He  was  finally  released  because  he  was 
considered  the  best  mim  in  all  England  to  arrange  the 
partition  of  spoil  of  the  Madre  de  Dios,  the  "  Great 
Carack "  bron^t  into  Dartmouth  by  Sir  John  Burgh 
of  the  Panama  fleet.  Other  spoilsmen,  however,  were 
at  work,  and  Balegh  barely  cleared  expenses  in  the 
end ;  but,  bettor  than  this,  he  achieved  his  ranscnn 
from  prison.  He  acquired,  moreover,  by  the  Queen's 
help,  the  SherbAme  estate,  in  Dorset,  where  be  now 
lived  in  semi-banishment  from  court.  He  maintained 
as  well  several  London  residences,  but  Sherborne  was 
bis  favorite  retreat,  and  there  he  studied  and  planted, 
and  planned  future  voy^es. 

Ralegh's  unpopularity,  however,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  The  courtiers,  fearful  of  his  eztraordinarypowers  and 
whipped  by  his  sharp  tongue,  had  baited  the  more  flex- 
ible Essex  against  him.   Towards  the  oommon  people. 
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ezeept  his  own  tried  serrapta,  he  waa  haogb^,  —  **  dam- 
nably proad,"  says  Aubrey ;  and  Henry  Howard  wrote 
to  CeoU  of  "  Rawlie,  that  in  pride  exceedeth  all  men 
alive."  His  speeches  in  FaTliament,  moreover,  where 
he  sat  off  and  on  from  1584  to  1602,  were  too  keen 
and  arrogant  for  the  more  plodding  legislators ;  as  Mr. 
John  Bachan  puts  it,  "he  was  a  firebrand  in  any 
council-chamber."  Self-seeker  like  the  rest  of  them, 
be  was  a  dreaded  antagonist  in  the  feverish  race  for 


It  is  in  his  exploits  on  the  high  seas,  then,  or  in  his 
long  imprisonment  under  James,  when  he  escaped  the 
petty  jealousies  of  the  moment,  that  Balegh  appears  at 
his  best  A  half-oonsoiona  sense  of  this  fact,  as  well  as 
his  ceaseless  aotivi^  and  bis  inborn  Devon  k>ve  of  the 
open  sea  and  sky,  no  doubt  kept  him  so  persistently  at 
his  pursuit  of  exploration.  For  after  a  couple  of  years 
at  Sherborne  he  was  off  again  on  the  high  seas,  this  time 
bound  for  Qaiana. 

He  first  sent  out  in  1594  an  expedition  under  Cap- 
tain Whiddon,  was  satisfied  of  the  possibilities  in  the 
adventure,  and  himself  set  sail  on  February  6,  1596. 
In  Guiana  he  fought  the  Spaniards,  made  friends  with 
the  Indians,  and  pushed  far  up  the  Orinoco.  Floods 
forced  him  to  return  before  he  reached  the  £abled  cit^  of 
gold,  Manoa,  but  he  was  confident  of  its  existence  and 
of  his  future  suooess.  The  next  year  he  publiidied  his  in- 
teresting Discovery  of  Guiana,  crowded  with  informa- 
tion of  all  kinds,  —  ^e  names  and  customs  of  various 
tribes,  the  fruits  and  resources  of  the  country,  minute 
details  of  topogntphj  and  geology,  and  strange  experi- 
ences in  equatorial  waters.  England  might  sbaro,  be 
folly  believed,  tbe  suooess  of  Pizarro  and  Cortex.  In 
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1696  he  sent  out  another  ejcpedition  under  Captain 
Keyniis,  but  the  Spaniards,  who  had  taken  possesaion 
of  San  Thome,  the  town  near  the  month  of  the  Orinoco, 
resisted  every  step. 

The  Guiana  expedition,  though  it  did  not  arouse 
Elizabeth's  direct  Eympathy  and  support,  brought  Ra^ 
legh  again  into  prominence.  He  urged  offense  rather 
than  defense  in  the  competition  with  Spain,  aud  accord' 
ingly  on  June  1,  1696,  a  proud  armament  of  ninety- 
six  English  and  twenty-four  Duteh  sail  set  out  from  Ply- 
mouth under  Essex  and  Lord  Admiral  Howard.  Kal^h, 
who  commanded  twenty-two  ships,  was  one  of  the  war- 
oonncil  of  five  to  adrise  the  chiefs.  In  the  attack. on 
Cadiz  there  waa  some  hesitatirai  about  banning  the 
fight  and  much  manoeuvring  for  preeedence  amcmg  the 
leaders.  Ralegh  took  the  bit  in  Ms  teeth,  forged  ahead 
in  the  Warspright,  "  resolved  to  be  reveng^  for  the 
Revenge  or  aeoond  her  with  his  own  life,"  captured 
two  of  the  biggest  galleons,  tb«  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Andrew,  and  forced  the  St.  Philip  and  St.  Thomas  to  . 
set'  fire  to  themselves.  <'  If  any  man,"  he  afterward 
wrote,  "  had  a  desire  to  see  hell  itself,  it  was  there  most 
lively  figured."  A  wound  kept  him  from  going  ashore 
in  the  sack  of  Cadiz,  hut  the  chief  glory  of  tiie  fight 
was  his,  as  well  as  the  envy  of  his  rival  oommaDders. 
Again  his  share  of  the  spoil  was  flight,  but  again  he 
gained  a  more  valuable  prize,  complete  restoration  to 
favor  at  court. 

The  next  adventure  was  the  islands  voyage,  with  the 
purpose  of  seizing  the  Indian  treasure  ships  at  the 
Azores.  It  was  agreed  first  to  attaok  Fajal.  Ralegh 
arrived  before  the  others,  saw  preparations  for  resbt- 
anoe  going  on,  grew  impatient,  and,  after  four  days  of 
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wutmg,  attacked  and  won  with  a  handful  of  marines. 
£aeez,  soon  ocnoing  ap,  was  jealous  and  very  wroth  at    - 
Batch's  prasamptuous  action,  bat  the  affair  resulted 
only  in  a  reprimand.  Though  some  prizes  were  taken,^ 
the  expedition  was  chiefly  a  failure. 

Sir  Walter's  voyages  were  now  over  ezoept  for  the 
last  fatal  Grniana  expedition,  twenty  years  later.  Just  at 
present  he  was  very  active  at  home:  in  Parliament,  in 
valued  counsel  to  the  ministers,  in  court  duties,  and  in  his 
numerous  private  interests, — study,  planting,  collect- 
ing, subsidizing  semi-piratical  enterprises,  and  living 
splendidly.  In  1600  he  found  a  new  activity  in  the 
governorship  of  Jersey.  He  had  made  his  potatoes  grow 
in  Ireland,  he  had  brought  mahi^any  from  Guiana,  he 
had  introduced  oranges  and  tobaooo.  The  last-named 
commodity  recalls  the  well-known  story  of  his  immer- 
non  in  spiced  ale  by  a  servant  who  fancied  his  master 
on  fire  within. 

The  execution  of  Essex  in  February,  1601,  for  a^ 
oimspiracy  against  the  crown,  broi^ht  Bal^b  popular 
dislike  at  the  same  time  that  it  added  royal  favor.  He 
had  not  at  first  wished  the  execution  of  Essex;  in  fact, 
be  had  contrived  to  get  along  very  well  with  so  natural 
an  enemy.  Towards  the  end,  however,  Essex's  extrava- 
gant sayings  and  doings  only  increased  the  ill  feeliug 
between  them,  and  Balegh  came  to  look  on  him  as  an 
inveterate  foe.  The  public,  whose  idol  was  the  easy-going 
earl,  liked  to  teU  many  stories  of  Sir  Walter's  cold- 
blooded indifference,  bow,  for  instance,  he  smoked  a  pipe 
as  he  looked  out  of  the  window  at  Essex's  execution. 

At  court,  however,  matters  were  different.  For  iitB 
next  two  years,  with  no  Essex  in  the  way  and  Robert 
Cecil,  Burleigh's  son,  on  friendly  terms,  Ralf^h  stood 
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higher  than  ever  in  the  Queen's  graces.  Dnrmg  these 
hist  days  of  Elizabeth  he  was  in  constant  consultation 
at  court,  he  entertained  foreign  embassies,  and  he  fiour^ 
'isbed  ae  a  patron  of  letters.  If  his  institution  of  the 
feUowship  of  rare  wits  presided  over  by  Ben  Jonsou  at 
the  Mermaid  Tavern  be  a  fact,  it  must  hare  taken  place 
about  this  time.  Kalegh  would  have  been  one  of  the 
choicest  in  such  a  gatfaerii^.  And  some,  wishing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  master-mind  and  the  master-hand  of  the 
age  came  together,  have  fancied  that  there  he  knew 
Shakespeare.  This  period  of  bis  life  Mr.  Stebbing  has 
fitly  characterized  as  the  *'  zenith,"  for  with  Elizabeth's 
death  and  the  accesnon  of  James  in  1603,  Ralegh  lost 
forever  his  position  at  court. 

When  James  came  down  from  Scotland,  a  swarm  of 
sycophants  buzzed  north  to  gain  his  ear.  Bal^h  was 
among  them,  but  he  found  the  rough  Scotsman  already 
prejudiced  against  him.  If  a  story  the  not  over  trust- 
worthy Aubrey  tells  be  a  fact,  Sir  Walter  lost  ground 
steadily.  On  the  King's  asserting  that  he  should  have 
been  able  to  win  the  English  crown  had  the  nobles 
not  accepted  him,  Ralegh  replied,  according  to  Aubrey, 
"  Would  God  that  had  been  put  to  the  trial ! "  "  Why  ?  " 
asked  James.  "  Because  then,"  answered  the  other, "  you 
would  have  known  your  friends  from  your  foes." 

What  precipitated  the  trouble  between  James  and 
Kal^h  was  the  latter's  estrangement  from  Cecil,  and  bis 
association  with  Henry  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham.  As  the 
succession  of  James  approached,  Cecil,  who  mistrusted 
the  growing  rivalry  of  Ralegh,  had  been  easily  led  by 
Henry  Howard  into  treating  Sir  Walter  as  an  enemy, 
politically  at  least.  Howard,  a  malignant  intriguer,  bad 
written  to  James  of  Ralegh  and  Cobham, "  Hell  did  never 
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Tomit  np  such  a  couple,"  and  Cecirs  letters  to  the  King 
had  bees  almost  as  vituperative.  To  James,  however, 
such  vilifications  were  hardly  necessary ;  he  was,  as  Mr. 
Stebbing  puts  it,  "already  incurably  prejudiced  "  against 
Bategh. 

Sir  Walter's  association  with  Cobham  added  to  the 
suspicions  of  the  King  and  his  ministers.  The  conspir- 
acy of  Cobhara,  a  conceited,  cowardly  spoilsman,  was, 
briefly,  to  establish  by  intrigue  with  Spun,  through 
one  Count  Arenberg,  minister  of  the  Low  Countries, 
the  olum  of  Arabella  Stuart  to  the  Snglish  throne. 
Spite  against  James,  hope  of  favor  from  the  new  r^ 
gime,  and  a  cancerous  love  of  intrigue  were  undoubt- 
edly Cobham's  motives.  Of  these  Ral^b  must  have 
shared  his  dissatisfaction,  wiUk  something  of  his  love 
for  intrigue,  but  it  is  ludicrous  to  think  of  him,  "  the 
Scourge  of  Spain,"  sincerely  connected  with  Spanish 
machinations.  Yet  Cobbam  hoped  to  use  his  friend's 
sharp  wita,  talked  freely  to  Bal^h  of  his  purposes,  and 
offered  him  bribes.  There  is,  however,  not  one  single 
piece  of  direct  evidence  that  Ralegh  accepted  pay  or 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  plot. 

The  association  with  Cobham,  nevertheless,  was  sus- 
pidons>looking  to  Cecil,  sufficient  for  the  unscrupulous 
Howard,  and  convincing  to  the  prejudiced  James. 
Accordingly  in  July,  1603,  Salegh  was  put  under 
guard  in  his  own  house.  He  had  already  been  stripped 
of  his  ofKce  of  wine  Uceaser  and  his  captaincy  of  the 
Goard  ;  now  he  lost  his  control  of  the  Stannaries  and 
the  Jersey  governorship.  Soon  Cobham  himself  turned 
in  his  trial  on  Balegh,  and  in  an  abject  attempt  to 
save  himself  actually  asserted  that  Sir  Walter  had  in- 
stigated the  dealings  with  Arenberg.   Most  of  the  evi- 
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dence  in  oonfinaatioii  of  this  was  irreleTant  and  third 
or  fourth  hand,  but  Ralegh  was  thereupon  put  into  the 
Tower. 

At  first  the  prisoner  acted  as  if  convicted  before 
tried  and  foolishly  attempted  suicide.  Here  a^in, 
said  his  enemies,  was  confession  of  guilt  Ralegh  later 
repented  the  rash  attempt,  which  was  made,  he  asserted, 
not  from  fear,  as  some  alleged,  but  from  a  desire  to 
deprive  his  enemies  of  the  unjust  confiscation  of  his 
estates ;  he  wished  to  save  Sherborne  for  his  wife  and 
Bon.  His  impulse,  whatever  else  it  shows,  proves  that 
Balegh  had  a  very  correct  estimate  of  the  outcome  of 
his  trial. 

Cobham's  feeble  attempts  to  reboot  his  accusations 
were  for  the  most  part  suppressed.  The  mass  of  worth- 
less eridence  was  marshaled,  and  on  November  17 
Balegh  was  brought  to  trial.  In  the  proceedings, 
whic^  he  jostly  stigmatized  as  a  disgrace  to  an  Eng- 
lish court  of  justice,  nothing  conclusive  of  guilt  was 
produced.  His  one  false  action,  so  far  as  proof  goes, 
was  to  deny  having  written  a  letter  telling  Cobhfun  to 
hold  his toi^ue.  This  was  very  significant  to  bis  judges; 
they  were  incapable  of  seeing  that  the  letter  might  have 
been  founded  on  a  desire  to  save  Cobham,  and  the  de> 
nial  based  on  a  later  impulse  to  save  himself  when  the 
garrulous  Cobham  bad  lost  all  chance. 

The  really  interesting  features  of  the  trial  are  Ba- 
tch's calm  bearing  and  his  encounter  with  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  then  attorney-general, — a  man,  Cecil  himsdf 
sud,  "  more  peremptory  than  honest."  Coke,  in  default 
of  evidence,  resorted  to  vituperation.  Speaking  of 
Cobham,  he  cried,  "All  he  did  was  by  thy  instigation, 
thou  viper ;  for  I  thou  thee,  thou  traitor ! "   "  You  may 
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(nil  me  tnitor  at  your  pleasure,'*  replied  the  prisooer 
catinly,  "  yet  it  beoomea  not  a  man  of  virtue  or  quality 
to  do  so.  Bat  I  take  comfort  in  it ;  it  is  all  tbat  yoa 
cau  do ;  for  I  do  not  yet  hear  that  you  charge  me  with 
any  treason."  When  Coke  later  quibbled  on  a  point 
of  lav.  Sir  Walter  answered,  "It  is  a  tc^  to  tell  me 
of  law ;  I  defy  law.  I  stand  on  the  facts."  Another 
time,  when  Ralegh  bad  objected  to  the  use  of  evidence 
derived  from  "hellish  spiders,"  Coke  roared,  '*TlKni 
hast  a  Spanish  heart,  and  art  thyself  a  spider  of  hell ! " 

Yet  the  jury  contrived,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hoar's 
debate,  to  find  Ral^h  guilty  of  high  treason.  He  was 
BMitenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered;  but  at 
the  last  moment,  when  the  condemned  was  already 
on  the  scaffold,  Jamee,  with  a  childish  passion  for  a 
dramatic  scene  of  which  he  should  be  the  central  figure, 
came  down  with  a  reprieve,  and  Balegh  was  removed 
to  the  Tower.  The  truth  was  that  the  king  feared  on 
such  slight  evidence  to  put  Ralegh  to  death.  The  man's 
bearing  during  Mb  trial  and  the  absurdity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings had  turned  popular  feeling.  A  moment  before, 
Ralegh  had  been  the  brat  hated  man  in  the  kingdom ; 
now  he  was  all  but  a  martyr. 

The  prisoner  was  at  first  so  iU  in  the  Tower  that  he 
was  allowed  to  remove  to  a  little  garden-house,  where 
he  kept  a  still  for  the  study  of  his  cbemistiy.  Lady 
Bal^h  and  their  son  Walter,  now  ten  years  old,  were 
permitted  to  live  with  him  ;  and  in  the  Tower  a  second 
son,  Carew,  was  bom,  in  1604.  Moat  of  Ralph's  con- 
finement was  in  the  "  Bloody  "  Tower.  There  he  had 
a  gallery  which  looked  down  on  the  busy  wharves,  and 
crowds  are  said  to  have  gathered  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  great  man  —  the  jeweled  captive  of  the  king. 
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For  yean  attempts  were  made  to  establish  more 
dearly  the  priBooer's  gailt ;  he  was  saspeoted  of  coa- 
nection  with  the  Chmpowder  Plot  in  1605,  —  in  fact, 
of  oompUoit^  in  every  new  conspirai^.  He  was  indeed 
a  man  still  to  be  reckoned  with.  He  soon  gained  the  ear 
and  support  of  Anne,  James's  queen,  and  of  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales.  "  Who  but  my  father,"  cried  Henry, 
"  would  keep  such  a  biid  in  a  cage ! "  The  death  of 
the  prince  in  1612  unfortunately  put  an  end  to  Ralegh's 
chances  of  a  pardon.  Yet  he  never  despaired.  An  irre- 
pressible confidence  in  the  work  he  had  yet  to  do  made 
him  ding  tenaciously  to  life  and  hope. 

This  spirit  kept  him  active.  Besides  his  work  in 
chomistiy,  he  wrote  a  great  deaL  He  had  ever  been  a 
large  reader ;  in  fact,  he  was  accustomed  to  take  many 
books  on  his  voyages.  Now,  in  the  Tower,  he  foond 
plenty  of  leisure  for  further  study  and  a  mature  judg- 
ment for  assorting  the  omnivorous  learning  of  fif^ 
years.  Naturally  his  writings  were'  on  a  multitude  of 
subjects.  A  mere  list  of  the  chief  treatises  is  aston- 
ishing in  its  variety  and  scope:  The  Prerogative  of 
Parliamenia,  The  Savoy  Marriage,  The  Discourse  of 
the  Invention  of  Ships,  The  Maadms  of  State,  A  Dia- 
logue between  a  Jesuit  and  a  Secuaant,  The  Sceptic, 
A.  li^eatise  on  the  Soul,  A  Discourse  on  Tenures 
tohich  were  before  the  Conquest,  and  the  Slstory  of 
the  World. 

The  History  of  the  World — entered  on  the  Kris- 
ter of  the  Stationers'  Company  April  15,  1611,  and 
first  printed  in  1614  —  is  of  all  these  prose  writings 
incontestably  the  greatest.  Only  an  Elizabethan  oould 
have  ooaodved  and  dared  such  a  heroic  ondertaking ; 
and  the  achievement  is  nothing  short  of  tnarvelous 
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when  it  is  remembered  that  this  particular  Elizabethan 
waB  old,  in  po^r  health,  defeated,  in  prison.  He  could 
still  "toil  terribly.*'  It  is  said  that  Ralegb  was  helped 
by  others  in  the  writing,  but  at  least  the  coneeption, 
the  snperrision,  and  the  beet  part  of  the  work  were  his. 
Of  course  it  was  not  finished,  but  it  is  a  monnmeBtal 
fragment.  In  it  Ralegh  is  most  consistently  at  his  best ; 
tiie  littlenesses  of  daily  intrigae  have  fallen  away ;  for 
pages  he  speaks  with  the  oracnlar  mastery  that  few 
have  ever  genoinely  attained.  The  History  would  live 
indeed,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  its  closing  lines,  iJie 
famous  apostrophe  to  Death.  Bal^h  had  run  the  com- 
plete gamut  d  mortal  experience ;  he  bad  enjoyed  all 
the  "  fane-stretched  greatnesse  "  of  which  he  speaks ; 
he  had  fought  for  bare  existence  against  a  poisoned 
court;  and  he  pronounces  these  last  words  with  sonte- 
thing  of  the  tragic  intimacy,  the  deep  personal  experi- 
ence that  Milton  had  of  a  lost  paradise.  More  than 
any  one  he  knew  life ;  and  he  had  veritably  serai  death 
face  to  face.  "  O  eloquent,  just,  and  mighty  death  1 " 
he  says,  "  whom  none  could  advise,  thou  bast  per- 
awaded ;  what  none  hath  dared,  thou  hast  done  ;  and 
whom  all  the  world  hath  flattered,  thou  only  hast  cast 
out  of  the  world  and  despised :  thou  hast  drawne  to- 
gether all  the  &rr»«tretched  greatnesse,  all  the  pride, 
oraeltie,  and  ambition  of  man,  and  covered  it  all  over 
with  these  two  narrow  words,  Sicjacet" 

Balegb's  release  from  prison  came  finally  in  March, 
1616.  Secretary  Winwood,  who  thought  well  of  him 
and  who  secretly  preferred  a  French  to  a  Spanish  alli- 
ance, did  much  to  bring  about  the  King's  permisBion. 
James,  who  was  now  strongly  inclined  to  the  Spanish 
mairiage  <A  his  son  Charles,  saw  an  excellent  chance. 
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Spun  still  feared  Balegh  alive  —  even  io  prison.  So 
did  James.  Popular  opinion  had  made  it  inGreasiDglj 
difficult  to  keep  the  prisoner  qoietly  inunnred.  Here, 
then,  was  a  solution ;  another  trip  to  Guiana  meant 
conflict  wiUi  the  Spanish ;  Ralegh,  who  had  been  urging 
such  an  expedition,  should  be  sent,  with  instroctions 
not  to  break  the  peace  with  Spun,  and  the  court  at 
Madrid,  forewarned  of  the  adventure,  should  make  the 
carrying  out  of  such  instructions  impossible. 

JoBt  before  Ralegh's  departure  French  complications 
developed.  He  had  received  permission,  if  not  a  com- 
mission, from  the  French  Admiralty  to  land  Spanish 
prizes  in  French  ports.  A  letter  of  his  to  a  French 
councillor  of  state  regarding  cobperation  in  the  Gni- 
ana  work  was  obtained  by  James ;  and  the  whole  packet 
—  plans  of  the  voyage,  French  letter,  and  explana- 
tions  from  the  King  —  was  sent  via  Madrid  to  the 
Spanish  governor  of  Guiana.  The  cue  of  the  Span- 
iard was  of  course  to  resist  Ralegh's  advance  to  the 
mine;  then  Sir  Walter,  with  his  hands  tied,  must  fight 
or  &iL  To  fight  would  be  against  the  Crown's  orders; 
to  fail  vFonld  prove  his  scheme  a  hoax  and  revive  the 
old  popular  dislike. 

Ralegh,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  San  Thome 
was  moved  so  that  a  conflict  would  be  inevitable,  set 
out  in  hopeful  spirits  from  Plymouth  on  June  12, 
1617.  Ill  luck  beset  the  expedition  from  the  start ; 
added  to  this,  the  crews  were  mutinous  and  inoom> 
petent  Arriving  off  Cape  Oyapoco,  he  sent  a  party 
under  his  son  Walter,  with  Keymis  as  guide,  io  search 
of  the  gold  mine.  He  himself  stayed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  in  his  fl^ship,  the  Destiny,  partly  to  guard 
against  Spanish  attack,  partly  on  account  of  ill  health. 
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In  his  instrnctioDB  to  those  settiiig  out  be  Mid :  "  Yoa 
■hall  find  me  at  Pimcto  Oallo,  dead  or  alive.  And  if 
yon  find  not  my  ships  there,  yon  shall  find  their  ashes. 
For  I  will  fire,  with  the  galleons,  if  it  come  to  ex- 
tremity ;  mn  will  I  never."  The  mine  expedition  fared 
badly.  YoQDg  Walter  fell  fighting  gallantly  in  the  cap- 
tare  of  San  Thome,  where  the  Spaniards  forced  a  fight ; 
the  others  tamed  back  disheartened  without  reaching 
the  mine ;  and  Keymis,  overcome  by  Ralegh's  reproof, 
committed  suicide.  Any  chance  of  a  second  attempt  or 
fA  inratioal  attacks  on  the  Mexican  fleet  was  lost  by  the 
desertion  of  some  of  the  captains.  The  forlorn  hope  had 
failed.  Kalegh  returned,  broken  in  health  and  spirit,  to 
a  satisfied  King  and  a  condemning  people. 

On  arriving  again  at  Plymouth,  Sir  Walter  was  im- 
mediately taken  into  custody.  With  oil  the  world 
before  him  and  French  ports  open  to  him,  he  bad 
not  taken  the  chance  to  escape.  Now,  persuaded  by  his 
wife  and  a  Captain  King,  he  foolishly  attempted  flight 
to  France.  Once  in  the  boat,  however,  be  ordered 
retnm  and  gave  himself  up  again.  But  his  tenacious 
eagerness  for  life  soon  returned.  At  Salisbury  he 
feigned  madness  and  sickness  for  a  week,  that  be  might 
gajn  time  to  write  his  Apology  for  ike  Voyage  to 
Guiana.  At  London  he  made  another  attempt  to 
escape,  but  was  taken  by  his  keeper,  Sir  Thomas 
Stukely,  who  accepted  bribes  and  pretended  assistance. 

Once  more  Ralegh  stood  before  the  King's  Bench. 
The  judges,  however,  were  again  unable  to  find  sn£B- 
oient  evidence.  The  Mexican  plate  fleet  had  not  beeu 
attacked,  the  Spaniards  had  offered  the  first  reBiatance 
at  San  Thome,  and  the  French  complication  could  not 
be  proved  treasonous.     Pardon,  however,  was  another 
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matter.  Winwood  was  dead,  and  Bale^  found  fev 
iDflaential  friends.  James,  moreover,  had  promised  the 
King  of  Spun  a  public  execution,  either  in  Madrid  or 
in  Londoni  it  was  clear  that  Balegh  must  be  a  peace- 
offering  to  Spain.  The  old  charges  of  1608  were  re- 
newed; Balegh  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason  a» 
before,  and  on  October  29,  1618,  was  ezecnted  in 
Palace  Yard, 

la  his  death  Balegh  was  exalted  into  the  same  noble- 
ness that  is  so  pervasive  in  his  great  History.   This  is  a 
significant  characteristic  in  bis  life ;  it  is  always  found 
breaking  oat  in  great  crises,  — in  Guiana,  at  Cadiz,  in 
his  trial,  in  prison,  on  the  scaffold ;  it,  in  fact,  is  what 
gives  him  the  right,  when  the  skillfully  versatile  courtier 
and   daring  buccaneer  seem  inadequate,  to  represent 
most  truly  of  all  men  the  "  spacious  "  times  of  Eliza- 
beth. He  must  have  been  in  this  spirit  the  night  before 
his  execution,  when  he  wrote  those  famoos  lines :  — 
"  Even  tnoh  u  time,  that  takea  in  trast 
Our  jouth,  oar  jofB,  oar  all  ire  hare, 
Aod  pajs  OB  bat  with  earth  and  doit ; 
Who,  in  the  dark  and  silent  f^rav^ 
When  we  have  wandered  all  oa»  ways, 
Shnt*  up  the  itory  of  our  daya. 
But  frooi  this  earth,  this  grare,  lUa  dm^ 
U;  God  Bball  raise  me  op,  I  traat." 

**  He  made  no  more  of  his  death,"  said  Dean  Tonn- 
Bon,  who  administered  him  the  sacrameut,  **tban  if 
it  had  been  to  take  a  journey."  When  he  waa  asked 
whether  he  would  lay  his  head  toward  the  east,  he 
answered,  "So  the  heart  be  righty  it  is  no  matter 
which  way  the  head  lies."  To  the  executioner's  offer  t» 
blindfold  him,  he  replied,  "  Think  you  I  fear  the 
shadow  of  the  axe,  when  I  fear  not   itself  ?  **  And 
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when  the  headsman  hesitated  to  strike,  '^  What  dost 
thou  fear  ?  "  cried  Ralegh.  *'  Strike  man,  strike ! " 

Immediately  he  had  become  a  martyr.  James  found 
it  necessary,  in  fact,  to  issue  an  apolc^.  Bacon,  then 
lord  chancellor,  was  appointed  to  the  task,  and  though 
he  had  always  been  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Balegh,  he 
accepted  his  nngenerons  duty  and  wrote  the  Declara- 
tion. But  neither  Bacon  nor  Junes  coold  qnell  the 
popular  enthusiasm.  Hie  patriot,  Sir  John  Eliot,  who 
witnessed  Bal^h's  execution,  spoke  <^  "  the  fortitude 
of  our  Salegh,"  and  Hampden,  IV°>  ''^^  Cromwell 
believed  they  were  bearing  the  same  burden  as  he. 
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Spembeb  baa  been  called  the  poets'  poet,  partly  b^^ 
cause  of  tbe  nnbonnded  pruse  wbicB  men  like  Milton 
bave  bestowed  apon  bim,  and  partly  becaose  tbe  qualities 
of  bis  poetry  appeal  rather  to  the  admiratum  of  the  arl^ 
iat  than  to  the  interest  of  tbe  reader.  Yet  bis  Faerie 
Qveen,  like  Pilgrim's  Progress,  is  an  allegory  filled 
not  only  with  adventures  of  every  bind  but  with  char- 
acters who  are  in  many  cases  tbe  counterparts  of  those 
who  still  absorb  tbe  attention  of  yoong  and  old  in  the 
career  of  Bunyan's  hero.  The  di£Bculty  for  the  modem 
reader  lies  in  Spenser's  complication  of  the  allegory, 
and  in  a  oertiun  unreal  quality  not  unlike  that  which  we 
see  in  Shelley.  About  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman  there  is 
no  doubt,  and  the  man  himself  is  still  with  us ;  but  we 
have  to  be  told  that  Artegall  represents  not  only  justice 
but  also  Spenser's  patron,  Lord  C^rey  of  Wilton.  A  few 
readers,  to  be  sure,  enjoy  the  Faerie  Queen  as  a  stoiy 
without  reference  to  its  moral  or  meaning ;  this  mean- 
ing, however,  played  a  great  part  in  Spenser's  own  time. 
Milton  speaks  of  "  our  sage  and  serious  Poet  Spenser^ 
whom  I  dare  be  known  to  think  a  better  teacher  than 
Scotns  or  Aquinas;"  and  according  to  Dryden  "ac- 
knowledged .  .  .  that  Spenser  was  his  original."  StiU, 
what  the  poets  love  in  Spenser  is  not  so  much  his  moral 
as  his  poetry.  Of  all  men  who  have  written  English 
yerse,  to  none  baa  verse  been  such  a  natural  and  un- 
forced expression  as  to  Spenser. 

Edmund  Spenser  was  bom  in  London  not  &r  from 
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the  year  1552,  son  of  John  Spenser,  who  belonged  to 
the  gentle  Lancashire  family  of  that  name,  bat  had  be- 
come a  dothmaker  in  the  City.  la  his  Prothalamion 
the  poet  speaks  of  — 

"  Meri^  Laadon,  my  moat  kindlj  nurse. 
That  to  me  gave  tbis  life's  flnt  native  lonroe, 
Though  bom  another  place  I  take  mj  name, 
A  hoBM  of  aDoient  fame." 

In  other  woids,  hnmble  as  his  condition  was,  be  iras  con- 
nected with  the  Spencers  oi  Althorpe,  who  made  alli- 
ances with  some  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  that  day, 
and  are  represented  in  our  own  time  among  the  front 
ranks  of  the  peerage.  The  poet  was  educated  in  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  was  most  fortunate  in 
his  lot.  fiichard  Mulcaster,  who  presided  over  this  newly 
founded  gnunmar  school,  was  not  only  a  great  teacher, 
bat  one  of  the  first  educational  writers  who  insisted  on 
English  "  as  a  medium  of  education  and  a  vehicle  for  all 
kinds  of  learning."  Although  these  views  of  Mulcaster's 
were  not  published  until  1581,  we  may  assume  that  his 
teaching  reflected  them  from  the  start;  and  they  must 
hare  strengthened  the  poet  not  only  in  the  love  and  know- 
ledge of  his  native  tongue,  but  in  that  finer  sense  <£  its 
poetic  genins  which  made-  him  reject  in  practice  the 
theory  of  olasracal  imitations  to  which  he  gave  for  a 
while  half-hearted  aUegianoe.  He  seems  to  have  been  an 
excellent  scholar,  and  as  such  received  from  a  wealthy 
Londoner  pecuniary  help  both  while  a  pnpil  at  the 
school  and  as  sizar  at  Pembroke  Hall  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  As  head  of  the  school,  moreover,  he 
probably  attracted  the  notice  of  ^e  Bishop  of  London, 
Grindal,  whom  he  afterwards  praised  in  the  ShepheanFa 
Calendar  under  the  name  of  Algrind.    At  the  age  of 
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HeTenteen  lie  Iiad  composed  verse,  not  an  tmnsoal  per- 
formance; the  unusual  fact  was  the  publication  of  this 
veise  and  the  quality  of  it.  Dean  Church  points  out 
that  in  these  traDslB,tion8  are  to  be  found  a  grace  and 
an  ease  of  style  due  entirely  to  the  young  poet  himself. 
There  was  no  master  in  English  from  whom  he  could 
eopy. 

At  Cambridge  Spenser  Lived  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  Kdward  Kirke,  the  E.  K.  of  the  Shep- 
heard'a  Calendar,  and  with  Gabriel  Harvey,  whose  ped- 
antry and  vanity  afterwards  received  such  a  scoring  at 
the  hands  of  clever  pamphleteers  like  Tom  Naahe,  that 
his  sound  scholarship  and  love  of  learning  have  been 
overlooked.  With  these  friends  Spenser  studied  eagerly 
the  classics  and  the  new  learning  of  the  Renaissance, 
as  well  as  the  poets  of  France  and  Italy,  and  presum- 
ably what  he  r^arded  as  masterpieces  in  his  own  tongue, 
the  works  of  Chaucer.  He  left  Cambric^  a  Master  of 
Arts,  in  1576.  After  spending  some  time  in  the  North 
of  Eo^and,  the  original  home  of  his  family,  losing  his 
heart  meanwhile  to  a  certain  Rosalind,  who  seems  to 
have  appreciated  the  poet  in  Spenser  but  refused  him 
as  a  husband,  he  appeared  in  London.  By  the  autumn 
of  1579  he  is  writing  thence  to  Crabriel  Harvey.  He  is 
already  on  iairly  intimate  terms  with  Sidney  and  nobles 
of  the  court.  Harvey  has  introduced  his  friend  to  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  by  1578  Spenser  is  living  at  the 
latter's  house  in  the  Strand.  He  has  had  an  audience 
of  the  Queen,  and  is  leading,  as  far  as  his  means  allow, 
the  life  of  a  man  of  fashion.  The  letters  to  Harvey  tell 
only  of  his  literary  life,  along  with  a  few  flirtations. 
He  signs  himself  "Inunerito,"  and  with  hia  correspond- 
ent's full  sympathy  outlines  tlie  plan  of  the  "Areopf^ 
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gns,'*  a  club  whose  memben  were  to  unite  in  driring 
out  the  tyrant  Rhyme  from  English  poetry,  and  substi- 
tuting for  it  the  u^rhymed  meaaurea  of  olaasical  verse. 
All  of  them  made  experiments  in  these  new  metres;  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  if  Spenser  had  written  nothing 
better  than  the  iambics  which  he  sends  to  Harvey,  he 
would  neither  have  won  a  name  in  English  poetry  nor 
even  achieved  a  success  in  the  club.  His  instinct  was 
better  than  bis  belief.  At  this  very  time  he  was  writing 
the  smooth  rhymed  verses  of  his  Shepkeard's  Calendar, 
which  appeared  in  December,  1579,  as  the  work  of 
*'Immerito,"  with  notes  and  a  commentary  by  "  E.  K." 
Despite  these  disguises  the  public  knew  it  for  Spen> 
ser's  work,  and  he  was  everywhere  hailed  as  the  "  new 
poet"  This  poem,  a  series  of  twelve  pastorals  in  the 
Italian  style,  with  an  allegory  ceutred  iu  the  humble  life 
of  shepherds,  instead  of  the  worid  of  knights  and  fan- 
tastic adventure  chosen  for  the  Faerie  Queen,  includes 
the  poet  himself,  who  is  called  "Colin  Clout,"  and"  Hob- 
binol,"  or  Gabriel  Harvey,  and  fair  "  Elisa,"  the  Queen, 
andevenhermother,  AnneBoleyn.  Besides  this,  Spenser 
had  tried  his  hand  at  other  kinds  of  poetry,  even  the 
drama.  Nine  comedies  in  the  Italian  style  had  been 
read  by  Harvey  and  preferred  to  a  specimen  which 
Spenser  had  shown  him  from  the  Faerie  Queen.  But 
though  these  were  real  plays,  they  were  never  published 
and  have  not  been  preserved.  Another  lost  work  of 
Spenser's,  written  about  this  time,  was  entitled  "The 
English  Poet."  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  read 
the  New  Poet's  prose  about  his  art.  After  aU,  it  was 
in  the  Shephear^a  Calendar  that  Spenser  revived  the 
best  traditions  of  English  poetry,  and  it  is  not  in  vun 
that  *'E.  K."  places  him,  next  to  Chaucer,  "the  load* 
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star  of  oar  langa^e."  Spenser  himself,  in  the  Jnoe 

eclogue,  names  Chaaoer  as  his  master. 

"The  God  of  Shepheards,  Titjmi,  ii  dead. 
Who  tangbt  me  homely,  as  I  oan,  to  make."  .  .  , 

His  two  years  in  L<ondon  brought  him  no  real  favor 
at  court.  He  made  friends  among  the  courtiers,  but 
envy  and  even  hatred  were  already  astir,  and  what  he 
mourned  later  was  doubtless  revealed  to  him  in  thia 
first  experience :  — 

"diwontent  of  mj  long  froitlftue  ataj 
In  Frinoei  Court,  and  eTpectation  vaine 
Of  idle  hopes,  which  still  doe  fly  awaj." 

In  outright  satire,  too,  he  gives  advice  about  the  way  to 
succeed  at  court,  when  one  "must  learn  to  laugh,  to  lie, 
to  forge,  to  Bcoffe,  to  company,  to  orouoh,  to  please,  to 
be  a  beetle-stock  of  thy  great  Master's  will,  to  soom 
or  mook."  The  whole  of  the  Mother  Hubberd'a  Tale, 
closely  imitating  Chaucer's  style,  is  a  satire  ou  the  times, 
and  contains  moreover  a  fine  pass^e  describing  the 
"rightful  courtier,"  the  ideal  gentleman,  as  the  poet 
conceived  him,  iu  service  to  a  noble  prince.  Whether  or 
not  the  fox  in  this  fable  is  the  great  man  at  court 
who  baffled  Spenser  himself  is  not  clear ;  but  the  follow* 
ing  famous  passage  is  autobiographical,  and  the  poet 
says  it  was  "composed  in  yoatb." 

•<  Full  little  knowHt  thoa,  that  bast  not  tride. 
What  hell  it  i«  in  aniug  long  to  bide  ; 
To  loose  good  dayea,  that  might  be  better  ipent ; 
To  wait  long  nighta  in  penaive  diaeontent ; 
To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  baok  to-morrow ; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  tenn  and  sorrow; 
To  have  thy  Princei  grace,  yet  want  her  Peeres ; 
To  have  thy  Mkiog,  yet  waite  manie  yeavM  ; 
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To  fret  thj  lonl  with  ero«HB  and  with  Oftru ; 

To  eate  thj  heart  through  eomfortleue  dUpairea." 

It  is  said  that  Burleigh  hlocked  the  poet's  advance- 
ment.  In  any  ease,  the  best  that  Lord  Leicester  could 
do  for  him  was  to  persuade  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  just 
appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  to  take  Spenser 
with  him  as  his  private  secretary.  This  was  in  1580 ; 
and  for  eighteen  years,  almost  to  his  death,  the  poet 
spent  nearly  all  his  time  in  the  exile  of  a  turbulent  and 
dangerous  province.  It  was  surely  no  fit  place  for  such 
a  man  as  Spenser ;  war,  when  it  deserved  the  name,  was 
carried  on  without  regard  to  the  simplest  claims  of 
justice  and  mercy,  but  as  a  rule  desperate  outbreaks  of 
the  natives  alternated  with  bloody  reprisalb  on  the  part 
of  the  conquerors.  Laws  slept ;  murder  and  arson  were 
the  rule ;  and  those  to  whom  lands  were  given  in  the 
rebellious  districts  lived  as  if  over  a  volcano.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  stay  Spenser  wrote  in  prose  A  View 
of  the  I*reaent  State  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  sets  forth 
the  desperate  condition  of  affairs,  yet  not  without  re- 
cognition of  the  claims  which  Ireland  might  well  urge 
upon  English  justice  and  conunon  sense. 

He  held  various  official  posts  in  Ireland,  and  besides 
his  pay  secured  lai^  gifts  in  land,  and  in  158S  settled 
as  one  of  the  new  planters  or,  as  they  were  called, 
M  undertakers,"  at  Kilcolman  Castle,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  on  an  estate  of  about  three  thousand  acres  granted 
him  two  years  before.  Tbisexile,embitteredbyquarrels, 
had  its  bright  side  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh.  In  1589,  after  he  had  shown  his  friend  three 
books  of  the  Faerie  Queen  in  manuscript,  and  aroused 
unbounded  enthusiasm  for  its  beauty,  Spenser  took 
Italegh's  advice  and  with  him  repaired  to  London  in 
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order  to  see  the  Queen  and  if  possible  Becare  some  poet 
at  home.  Doubtless  as  means  to  this  end,  thongfaliteraiy 
ambition  must  also  have  played  its  part,  Spenser  pub- 
lished the  three  books  of  the  Faerie  Queen,  dedicating 
them  to  Elizabeth  and  explaining  in  an  introduction 
addressed  to  Kalegh  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  twelve 
books  of  the  whole  poetn.  This,  as  "  a  continued  Allo- 
gory,  or  darke  conceit,"  must  have  its  general  inten- 
tion clearly  set  forth :  it  is  *'  to  fashion  a  gentleman  or 
noble  person  in  Tertoons  and  gentle  discipline."  Such  s 
moral,  the  poet  goes  on,  should  be  "  coloured  with  an 
histori<nll  fiction,  the  which  the  most  part  of  men  delight 
to  read,  rather  for  Tariety  of  matter  then  tor  profite 
of  the  ensample."  The  fiction  which  he  chose  was  the 
"  historye  of  King  Arthure."  The  Faerie  Queen  herself, 
he  explains,  in  the  general  sense  is  glory,  for  which  the 
true  knight  should  strive ;  but  in  particular  is  "  the  most 
excellent  and  glorious  person  of  our  Sovenune ;  '*  and 
then  follows  an  analysis  of  part  of  the  intended  poem. 
That  such  an  undertaking  flattered  the  vani^  of  £liaa- 
beth  and  filled  what  modem  slang  terms  "a  long-felt 
want"  among  the  splendid  and  adventurous  nobles  as 
well  as  the  gentry  of  England,  is  evident  enoagh.  Mor^ 
over,  the  moral  part  of  Spenser's  plan,  springing 
from  certfun  Puritan  prodirities  which  seem  to  have 
remained  alive  in  him  despite  his  courtier's  career, 
appealed  not  only  to  spirits  akin  to  his  own,  but  to  that 
lai^  class  of  men  who  made  the  ideal,  no  matter  in 
what  sordid  mixture,  a  part  of  their  lives.  Ralegh  him- 
self is  a  case  in  point,  but  tbousands  of  his  countrymen 
were  inspired  by  these  glittering  dreams.  Men  soaght 
a  foontdn  ti  youth,  a  land  of  gold,  a  Korthwest 
Passage ;  in  brief,  the  old  knightly  quest  seemed  dose 
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enough  to  reality  for  EHzabetfaait  minds.  Hence  the 

large  appeal  of  Spenser's  poem  and  the  instant  fa^or 

which  it  received.  The  stingy  Queen  granted  him  a 

goodly  pension  which  Burleigh  is  said  to  have  cut  down 

to  fifty  poands.  The  court  was  enthoaiastio  and  made 

this  new  poem  a  kind  of  gentleman's  handbook ;  and 

its  author,  already  famous  as  the  New  Poet,  received  in 

that  great  decade  of  our  literature  what  may  fairly  be 

called  the  homage  of  his  fellow  poets.  In  a  poem  which 

Spenser  composed  after  his  return  to  Ireland, —  for  his 

quest  had  been  in  vain  so  far  as  English  preferment 

was  concerned,  — he  wrote,  under  the  title  of   Colin 

Clout 's  Come  Some  Again,  a  pastoral  addressed  to  his 

friend  Kal^h  from  Kilcolman  in  December,  1591,  in 

which  many  of  the  English  poets  are  named.  The  stanza, 

"And  then,  though  lut  not  le&st,  u  ^tion, 

A  gentler  aiwpheaid  msj  no  when  be  fomid; 

Whose  Mom,  fall  of  high  thoughts  iuTeotioii, 

Doth  like  himBelfe  Heroicallj  boqimI,"  .  .  . 

of  which  the  last  line  would  fit  Shakespeare,  is  proh. 
ably  thongh  not  certainly  a  genuine  allusion  to  the 
greater  poet. 

Although  this  poem  was  not  published  for  some  yeiu^, 
the  publisher  of  the  Faerie  Queen  put  forth  a  volume 
of  Spenser's  minor  poems  in  1591.  In  Hie  Ruines  of 
l%m»  Spenser  bewails  the  deaths  of  his  friend  Sidney ' 
and  of  hia  patron  Leicester ;  but  in  Mother  ffviberS'e 
Tale,  quoted  above  for  its  satire  on  the  court,  as  well 
as  in  the  Tearee  of  the  Muses,  with  its  lament  for  the 
decadence  of  poetry,  there  was  opportunity  for  offense 
in  high  places.  Tradition  has  it  that  t^ense  was  taken, 
n  159S  Tith  Colin  Clout,  onl; 
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In  June,  1594,  the  poet  married  Elizabeth,  daaghter 
of  James  Boyle.  £)ighty-eight  sonnets  and  an  epithala- 
mion,  the  latter  a  most  exquisite  poem,  record  his  conrt- 
ehip  and  marriage.  In  one  of  the  sonnets  he  praises  the 
name  of  his  bride  as  belonging  to  his  own  mother  and 
to  his  Sovereign  Queen,  tells  what  they  have  done  for 
him,  and  cries,  — 

"  T«  three  Elizabethsl  for  ever  lire, 
Hut  three  luch  gracei  did  onto  me  give." 

In  the  marriage  lay  he  tells  as  that  the  time  of  year  is 
"  when  the  SuDBe  is  in  his  chiefest  hight,"  that  is,  the 
middle  of  June  ;  and  thus  pictures  his  bride :  — 
*<  Behold,  whilei  she  before  the  altar  Rt&ada, 
Hearing  the  holy  prieat  that  to  her  ipeakeg. 
And  bleueth  her  with  hii  tiro  h^pj  hands. 
How  the  red  rosea  flush  up  in  her  cheekes."  .  .  . 

By  his  wife  Spenser  had  three  eons  and  a  daughter ; 
descendants  of  the  eldest  son  are  still  living. 

Late  in  1595  Spenser  journeyed  again  to  Londcm, 
taking  with  him  three  more  books  of  the  Fa&rie  Queen. 
The  King  of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  I  of  England, 
complained  through  the  English  ambassador  of  the  cal- 
umny thrown  upon  his  mother.  Queen  Mary,  who  appears 
in  no  attractive  guise  as  Duessa  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  poem.  "  False  Duessa"  she  is  called,  and  is  re- 
corded as  guilty  of  the  worst  crimes  conceivable.  In 
fact,  she  is  foil  to  the  perfectly  virtuous  Elizabeth,  who 
is  represented  by  both  Gloriana  and  Belphcebe.  This 
protest,  though  it  failed  to  bring  about  the  punishmeat 
of  the  poet,  is  good  proof  of  the  wide  circulation  and 
the  popularity  of  the  book.  Spenser,  moreover,  had 
a  powerful  protector  in  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  whose 
house  he  was  for  some  time  a  guest ;  and  it  was  proba- 
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bly  to  show  hia  vuefulness  a9  an  official,  his  loyalty, 
and  bis  claims  for  piomotion  to  more  congeoial  service, 
that  he  vrote  the  above-mentioned  View  of  the  PretetiA 
State  of  Irdtmd,  licensed  in  1598,  but  not  printed  until 
after  his  death.  But  as  in  Swift's  case,  there  was  to  be 
no  return  from  Spenser's  Irish  exile.  It  was  after  a  year 
of  unavailing  endeavors  that  he  wrote,  in  faia  Protha- 
lamioTi,  a  vredding  lay  for  two  daughters  of  the  Earl  of 
Worcester,  those  lines  about  his  "  long  fruitless  stay  in 
Princes  Court  and  expectation  vain,"  which  we  have 
quoted  above.  Early  in  1697  Spenser  returned  to  Ire- 
land ;  nor  could  his  appointment  in  September,  1598, 
as  sheriff  of  Cork,  a  high  and  dignified  ofBoe,  console 
him  for  his  failure.  It  was  no  sinecure.  In  October  thou- 
sands of  rebels,  under  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  swarmed 
throagh  this  part  of  Ireland,  and  Kilcolman  Castle  waa 
burned  to  the  ground.  Spenser  escaped  to  Cork  with 
his  wife  and  children ;  it  was  reported  on  the  authority 
of  Ben  Joneon,  though  the  fact  needs  better  proof,  that 
one  of  the  children  was  burned  to  death.  In  December 
Spenser  was  sent  to  England  with  oficial  digpatohea 
about  the  war ;  but  he  seems  to  bare  been  a  dying  man, 
and  survived  his  arrival  in  London  little  over  a  month. 
Ben  Jonson  told  Dmmmond,  in  the  famous  Conversa^ 
tions,  that  the  poet  "  died  for  lack  of  bread,  in  King 
Street,  and  refused  twenty  pieces  sent  to  him  by  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  sajring  that  he  had  no  time  to  spend 
them."  Other  writers  of  the  time  refer  to  his  poverty 
and  the  misery  of  his  death,  and  the  general  &ct  must 
be  accepted  as  true  ;  on  the  other  hand,  starvation  seems 
an  almost  impossible  assumption.  His  friends  were  nu- 
merous ;  he  was  a  kind  of  royal  messenger,  and  could 
have  been  neither  ne^ect«d  nor  utterly  destitute.  What 
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seema  most  likely  ia  that  a  broken-hearted  man,  with 
mortal  ilhiess  apon  him,  fresh  from  the  overwhelming 
tragedy  of  Kilcolman,  crept  into  those  obscure  lodgings 
in  Westminster  and  called  for  "  easeful  death." 

Biographers  quote  Aubrey's  statement  on  the  author- 
ity of  an  old  actor  that  Spenser  was  "  alittle  man,  wore 
short  hair,  little  bands,  and  little  cnffa."  As  a  writer 
he  has  been  placed  among  the  foremost  English  poets. 
Iq  his  own  day  he  was  not  popular  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  he  was  the  favorite  of  the  aristocracy  and 
of  the  leading  men  of  letters.  As  the  people  of  Queen 
Anne's  age  saw  themselves  depicted  in  Gvllwer^a 
Travelst  the  Elizabethan  gentleman  saw  in  the  Paerie 
Queen,  though  by  a  very  difFerent  metiiod  and  with 
praise  and  abuse  substituted  for  satire,  the  great  char- 
acters oi  bis  time  in  transparent  disguise.  He  saw  his 
enemies  attacked,  bis  friends  and  his  sovereign  praised 
to  heart's  desire.  He  could  recognize  Ireland  in  the 
scenery  of  the  I^'aerie  Queen,  and  the  revival  of  chiv- 
alry and  knightly  deeds  could  blind  him  to  the  horrors 
of  actual  Irish  war.  All  these  elements  of  interest  are 
now  stripped  from  Spenser's  verse,  and  what  remains 
is  poetry  pure  and  simple.  Spenser  wrote  his  poetry 
with  consummate  ease,  and  we  may  be  sure  that,  like 
Shakespeare,  he  "  never  blotted."  But  he  differs  from 
Shakespeare,  he  difEers  from  his  own  master  Chauoer, 
in  shunning  the  real.  His  feet  are  almost  never  on  the 
ground.  Lovers  of  poetry  for  poetry's  sake,  however, 
will  always  turn  to  him ;  and  he  gave  England  its  first 
great  poem  in  its  greatest  age. 
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Pope's  £amoiis  line  about  Baoon,  "the  wisest,  briglit- 
eat,  meanest  of  mankind,"  has  been  denounced  by  re- 
cent writers  as  inadeijaate  and  false.  Bacon  was  not 
the  meanest  of  mankind ;  in  one  sense  he  was  not  mean 
at  alL  But  in  another  sense  the  line  is  true,  expressing 
the  greatest  possible  contradiction  between  Bacon's 
greatness  of  intellect,  the  sweep  and  range  of  his  ideas, 
his  plans  for  the  increase  of  hnman  knowledge  and  the 
advance  of  human  achievement,  and  that  pitiable  and 
recurrent  weakness  in  his  conduct  of  life.  Weakness 
is  not  the  only  charge  against  him ;  after  making  all 
allowances  for  the  ways  of  his  time,  there  remains  no- 
thing but  a  very  ugly  word  for  ingratitude  to  his  patron 
and  treachery  to  his  friend,  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex.  But  we  cannot  judge  character  by  the  weakest 
link  in  the  chain.  Bacon's  enemies,  foremost  amoi^  them 
Cc^e,  the  greatest  Ei^lish  lawyer,  brought  about  his 
downfall,  and  have,  in  a  manner,  written  the  verdict 
passed  upon  Bacon  by  history;  his  friends,  however  (and 
there  are  great  nunes  among  them),  bear  witness  to 
qualities  and  general  disposition  the  reverse  of  mean. 
Above  all,  his  works  ^ve  Bacon  the  stamp  of  greatness. 
He  cannot  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  There  must 
have  been  something  in  his  make-up  which  rendered 
him  unable  to  stand  the  test  of  action,  and  inspired 
practical  men  with  distrust  of  his  splendid  powers. 
Queen  Elizabeth  never  put  any  real  responsibility  upon 
him  or  introsted  him  with  any  important  office,  though 
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a  keen  intelleot  like  Baoon's  was  the  kind  which  she 
loved  to  employ  in  her  service.  And  if  he  rose  to  emi- 
nence under  James,  it  was  because  he  consented  to  be 
the  tool  of  one  of  the  weakest  of  English  kings  and 
of  the  most  despicable  of  royal  favorites. 

Bacon  began  life  with  great  advantages.  Bom  in 
Ltmdon  January  22,  1561  (new  style),  the  son  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper,  and  of  the  highly  accom- 
plished daughter  of  Su-  Antony  Cook,  a  woman  well 
versed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  deeply  religions  and  zeal- 
ous for  the  best  interests  of  her  children,  Baoon  could 
ask  nothing  better  on  the  score  of  family  inheritance 
and  influences.  His  uncle  by  marriage  was  Elizabeth's 
great  minister,  William  Cecil,  hotd  Burleigh,  and  the 
men  who  frequented  his  father's  house  were  leaders  of 
the  nation  which  was  now  beginning  to  lead  Protestant 
Europe.  Bacon  literally  grew  up  along  with  the  greats 
ness  of  Elizabethan  England.  His  religions  training 
was  on  the  stricter  lines  of  the  reforming  party,  and 
although  he  took  little  part  in  the  religious  disputes  of 
his  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  early  influ- 
ences had  their  part  in  the  greatest  reform  that  pbilo- 
e(^hy  and  science  have  ever  known.  He  was  the  great 
reformer,  not  of  men's  belief,  but  of  men's  thought. 

He  went  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  at  the  age 
of  twelve.  This  feat,  now  impossible,  was  not  then  an 
uncommon  thing  for  boys  of  birth  and  ability.  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Waller  the  poet,  are  in  this  list, 
and  many  other  names  oould  be  added.  At  mxteen, 
already  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn  in  London,  be  was  sent 
to  France  to  complete  his  education  abroad  with  the 
English  ambassador,  and  remuned  there  for  two  years. 
So  far  things  had  gone  rapidly  and  well  for  Bacon ;  but 
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when  he  waa  eighteen  the  death  of  his  father  called  him 
hack,  a  younger  son,  to  a  career  dependent  upon  his 
own  exertions,  —  long  and  fruitless  so  far  as  the  favor 
of  the  court  was  concerned,  and  hindered,  it  wonld 
seem,  rather  than  helped,  hy  powerful  relatives,  Lord 
Burleigh  and  his  son  Robert  Cecil,  whose  miaistry 
lasted  well  into  the  days  of  King  James.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  law,  lived  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  seems  to 
have  divided  his  time  between  the  study  of  his  pro- 
fession and  vain  appeals  for  employment.  In  onr  mod- 
em phrase,  he  kept  himself  before  the  public,  wiiting 
papers  on  matters  of  national  interest.  These  were 
<urculated  in  manuscripts,  but,  as  Dean  Church  says, 
*'  In  our  day  they  would  have  been  pamphlets  or  mag- 
azine articles."  His  health,  particularly  his  digestion, 
during  these  early  years,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  interfered  with  his  pow- 
et»  of  continuons  and  concentrated  literary  toil.  Even 
after  his  disgrace  and  downfall,  a  ruined  man,  upwards 
of  sixty,  so  ill  that  he  oould  not  leave  his  house,  his 
power  of  production  was  unabated,  and  be  accomplished 
some  of  his  most  brilliant  work.  When  twenty-four  he 
became  member  of  Parliament,  and  four  years  later 
he  began  to  figure  as  one  of  its  most  active  members. 
With  the  reign  of  James  I  Bacon  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  House,  and  was  active  both  in  the  bnsi- 
ness  of  legislation  and  in  debate.  Ben  Jonsou  praises 
his  powers  as  an  orator  and  pleader  in  the  highest  terms : 
"  His  bearers  could  not  cough  or  look  aside  from  him 
without  loss."  In  conversation  he  was  equally  brilliant, 
though  he  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  too  fond  of  his 
jest  Meanwhile  he  tried  his  hand  at  the  flatteries  of  a 
courtier,  and  composed  toward  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
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reign  several  pieces  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Queen. 
But  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  legal,  literary,  social,  in 
spite  of  all  his  appeals  to  a  powerful  relative,  he  found 
himself  at  thirty,  an  age  then  r^arded  as  we  r^ard 
middle  life,  still  obscure  and  without  prospects.  He  now 
writes  the  famous  letter  to  Lord  Burleigh,  "  from  my 
lodgings  at  Gray's  Inn,"  which  sets  forth  the  plan  of 
his  life,  the  scope  of  his  ambition,  and  his  pressing  lac^ 
of  means. 

"  I  wax  now  somewhat  ancient ;  one  and  thirty  years 
is  a  great  deal  of  sand  in  the  hour-glass.  My  health,  I 
thank  God,  I  find  confirmed ;  and  I  do  not  fear  that 
action  shall  impair  it,  because  I  account  my  ordinary 
course  of  study  and  meditaticm  to  be  more  painful  than 
most  parts  of  action  are."  Then  comes  the  great  pro- 
fession :  "  Lastly,  I  confess  that  I  have  as  vast  contem- 
plative ends  as  I  have  moderate  civil  ends ;  for  I  have 
taken  all  knowledge  to  be  my  province  ;  and  if  I  oonld 
purge  it  of  two  sorts  of  rovers,  whereof  the  one  with 
frivolous  disputations,  confutations,  and  verbosities,  the 
other  with  blind  experiments  and  auricular  traditions 
and  impostures,  hath  committed  bo  many  spoils,  I  hope 
I  should  bring  in  industrious  observations,  grounded 
conclusions,  and  profitable  inventions  and  discover- 
ies." .  .  . 

In  short,  Baoon  asks  his  unde  for  some  means  by 
which  he  can  live  in  state  befitting  his  tank,  and  devote 
an  abundant  leisure  to  the  reform  of  human  knowledge. 
This  letter,  however,  brought  him  nothing  but  promises, 
and  be  went  on  living  as  he  could  and  using  hb  en- 
forced spare  time  for  literary  ends.  In  1597  he  appeared 
in  print  with  the  first  edition  of  his  essays.  Though 
the  style  of  these  essays  places  them  among  the  great 
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aehieTements  of  Engliali  prose,  it  is  characteristic  of 
him,  the  man  who  "took  all  knowledge  to  he  his  pro- 
vince,"  and  made  his  appeal  to  mankind  at  large,  that 
he  caused  them  to  be  put  into  Latin.  The  modem  lan- 
goagea,  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  would  at  some  time  "play 
the  bankrupt  with  books ;"  though  it  must  be  added  that 
these  same  essays  were  translated  into  Italian. 

Meanwhile  Bacon  had  been  making  a  short-lired 
friendship  and  a  life-long  enmity.  The  Earl  of  Essex, 
prime  favorite  of  the  Queen,  a  man  of  great  parts  and 
endowed  with  all  the  qualities  that  make  for  success 
save  pradmce,  was  one  of  the  few  who  appreciated 
Bacon's  real  greatness.  The  two  were  on  terms  of  in- 
timate friendship;  and  Essex  threw  himself  into  the 
cause  of  his  friend's  advancement  with  characteristic 
zeal,  urging  his  appointment  as  Attomey-Greneral.  The 
Queen,  like  her  advisers,  the  two  Cecils,  father  and  son, 
wished  to  appoint  Coke  to  this  place ;  and  after  a  long 
delay,  which  only  served  to  deepen  the  great  lawyer's 
hostility  to  Bacon,  the  efforts  of  Essex  came  to  an  igno- 
minioos  end,  and  Coke  secured  the  prize.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  ^aoon  could  have  the  post  of  Solicitor,  which 
had  been  suggeri»d  as  a  compromise  during  the  struggle 
with  Coke,  but  even  this  favor  was  now  refused.  Bacon 
was  thoroughly  disgusted,  and  seems  to  have  thought 
of  retiring  to  Cambridge  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
his  studies.  This  course  was  recommended  not  simply 
%  Hk  disappointment  but  also  by  Bacon's  financial 
embarrassment;  twice  he  was  arrested  for  debt.  In  this 
latter  respect,  however,  Essex  could  be  helpful  without 
leave  of  minister  or  Queen,  and  gave  Bacon  lands  worUi 
■£1800  in  the  m(Hiey  of  those  days.  He  also  tried  to 
make  a  rich  marriage  for  his  friend ;  but  again  the 
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hard-headed  and  implacable  Coke  carried  off  the  prize, 
the  wealthy  widow  of  Sir  Christopher  Hattoo. 

In  what  was  left  of  the  ill-fated  Eari's  career  Bacon 
aeeniB  to  have  played  the  part  of  a  wise  and  consistent 
friend,  barring  of  course  the  last  and  tragic  scene,  the 
trial  for  high  treason,  in  which  Bacon,  as  special  ooiuuel 
along  with  the  Attorney-General,  directed  the  ezami- 
nation,  selected  the  evidence,  and  pressed  the  dangerous 
chaises  against  his  friend.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  trial  might  have  resulted  differently  bat  for 
Bacon's  conduct  of  the  case.  Excuses  have  been  offered 
in  his  behalf,  but  they  are  of  little  weight.  It  is  sud 
that  he  could  not  refuse  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  Queen, 
but  there  have  been  many  men  who  would  at  least  have 
offered  passive  resistance  in  the  interests  of  so  bounlaful 
a  patron  and  so  close  a  friend.  After  the  Queen's  death 
Bacon  himself  wrote  an  Apology  for  this  affair,  claiming 
the  part  of  one  who  tried  to  reconcile  his  sovereign  and 
the  Earl.  The  exact  truth  will  never  be  revealed;  but  a 
guess  may  be  hazarded  that  in  private  Bacon  served 
Essex  to  the  extent  of  his  powers  both  by  advice  and 
by  attempts  before  the  actual  trial  to  mitigate  the  se- 
verity of  the  charge.  The  correspondence  of  thp  two 
shows  Bacon's  earlier  efforts  to  dissuade  Essex  from 
schemes  and  deeds  which  his  enemies  were  only  too  glad 
lo  forward.  But  in  the  conduct  of  the  case  the  learned 
counsel  played  his  part  as  prosecutor  only  too  well.  As 
in  Bacon's  other  misfortunes,  it  was  the  public  part 
which  attracted  attention  and  passed  into  history,  while 
the  underground  stream  remains  largely  a  matter  of 
surmise. 

Even  this  sacrifice  of  friendship  to  interest  failed  of 
its  full  reward.    He  was  forty-one  years  of  age  and 
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badly  in  need  of  funds,  but  only  hia  pittance  was  given 
him.  Coke  vaa  forever  blocking  his  way,  and  in  open 
court  the  two  came  to  words  which  Baoon  himself  has 
reported.  "  Mr.  Bacon,"  etdi  the  lawyer,  "  if  you  have 
any  tooth  against  me  pluck  it  out ;  for  it  will  do  you 
more  hurt  than  all  the  teeth  in  your  head  will  do  yon 
good."  Baoon  "  answered  coldly  in  these  very  words  : 
'  Mr.  Attorney,  I  respect  you ;  I  tear  you  not ;  and 
the  less  you  speak  of  your  own  greatness,  the  more  I 
will  think  of  it.' "  After  further  insult  from  Coke, 
Bacon  "  said  no  more  but  this :  '  Mr.  Attorney,  do  not 
depress  me  so  far ;  for  I  have  been  your  better,  and 
may  be  ^ain,  when  it  please  the  Queen.' "  It  never 
did  please  the  Queen ;  but,  under  James,  Baoon,  if 
<Hily  for  a  time,  carried  out  his  threat  against  Coke. 
He  wae  knighted  by  the  new  King,  not  alone,  as  he 
wished,  for  the  sake  of  the  distinction,  but,  as  he  feared, 
'*  gregarious  in  a  troop  "  with  three  hundred  others. 

About  this  time,  he  says,  he  had  "  found  ont  an  al- 
derman's dan^iter,  an  handsome  maiden,  to  his  liking," 
and  nearly  three  years  later  he  married  her  in  a  splen- 
did fashion  described  in  a  letter  of  the  time.  "  He  was 
clad  from  top  to  toe  in  purple,  and  hath  made  himself 
and  his  wife  such  store  of  raiments  of  cloth  of  silver 
and  gold  that  it  draws  deep  into  her  portion."  These 
tbree  years  had  been  full  of  activity.  The  first  of 
them  was  lately  devoted  to  preparation  for  his  great 
work  "  for  the  service  of  mankind."  He  wrote  in  Latin 
a  sort  of  introduction  to  a  treatise  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  nature,  and  describes  himself  in  the  following 
words :  — 

«'  For  myself,  I  found  that  I  was  fitted  for  nothing 
so  well  as  £ar  the  study  of  Truth ;  as  having  a  mind 
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oimble  and  versstile  enoogh  to  catch  the  resemblaDcefl 
of  things  (which  is  the  chief  point)  and  at  the  same 
time  stead;  enough  to  fix  and  distinguish  their  subtler 
diSerencee ;  u  being  gifted  by  nature  with  desire  to 
seek,  patience  to  doubt,  fondness  to  meditate,  slowness 
to  assert,  readiness  to  reconsider,  carefulness  to  dispose 
and  set  in  order ;  and  as  being  a  man  that  neither 
affects  what  is  new  nor  admires  what  is  old,  and  that 
hates  every  kind  of  imposture.  So  I  thought  my  nature 
had  a  kind  of  familiarity  and  relationship  with  Truth." 
But  this  quest  of  truth  was  goon  broken.  As  member  of 
Parliament,  Bacon  oontrived  both  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  direct  its  affairs,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  win  the  favor  of  the  King,  obtaining 
for  him  terms  of  oompronuse  that  ended  a  very  serioaa 
dispute  between  the  monarch  and  his  first  Parliament. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Bacon  also  did  useful  work 
in  reforming  ancient  abuses.  Between  the  Parliament 
of  1604  and  that  of  1605  he  wrote  and  published  an- 
other English  book  on  The  Advancement  of  Know- 
ledge. In  1607,  almost  in  sight  of  bis  fiftieth  year. 
Bacon  was  at  last  appointed  SoIicitor-GeoeraL  A  year 
later,  he  wrote  down  a  remarkable  account  of  his  pre- 
sent standing,  his  plans,  and  his  prospects,  and  called  it 
CommetUanus  Sotutua,  "A  Book  of  Loose  Notes,"  as 
Spedding  interprets  it.  Barring  those  endless  and  often 
morbid  journals  which  have  lately  come  into  fashion, 
such  as  the  Journal  of  Amiel  or  of  Marie  Baahkirt- 
seff,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  such  a  revelation  of  self. 
It  oontains  a  detailed  statement  of  Bacon's  physique, 
rules  for  the  care  of  his  health,  bonsehold  matters, 
rules  for  his  own  conduct  and  speech  in  public,  notes 
on  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and,  above  all. 
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ootlines  of  bis  great  scheme  for  the  reform  of  human 
thought.  But  unlike  the  joumala  above  mentioned,  it 
does  not  seem  to  hare  been  meant  eren  lemotely  for 
the  public  eye.  Some  of  his  ideas  are  surprisingly  mod- 
era,  and  on  the  whole  this  document,  on  the  personal 
and  intellectual  side,  matohea  Defoe's  equally  wonderful 
anticipalion  of  public  and  practical  prepress  in  his  £'8- 
Boy  on  Progeeta.  Another  book  now  appeared  on  The 
Witdom  of  the  Ancients,  in  which  Bacon  interprets 
mythology  as  a  series  of  allegories  dealiDg  with  the  most 
intricate  problems  of  human  life.  It  is  absnrd  enough 
to  us,  who  know  that  the  old  myths  spring  from  the 
earliest  and  rudest  stages  of  man's  development,  but  in 
tiie  aadior'a  time  was  widely  read ;  indeed  it  was  *'  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  his  works." 

The  death  of  Robert  Ceci],  I^ord  Salisbury,  in  May, 
1612,  removed  the  last  restr^nt  upon  Bacon's  pn^ress, 
as  well  ae  upon  the  King's  folly.  Indeed  the  two  now 
went  hand  in  hand.  Though  baffled  at  first  in  his  ap- 
peals for  office,  Baoon  in  1613  persuaded  Hie  king  to 
make  Coke  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  give 
one  Hobart  Coke's  place  at  the  Common  Pleas.  This 
was  his  first  victory  over  Coke,  who  wept  both  at  the 
cause  of  his  own  promotion  and  at  the  consequent  loss 
in  salary.  Thus  in  October  the  way  was  made  for 
Bacon  to  gain  the  ofQce  of  Attorney-General,  which 
had  been  refused  to  him  twenty  years  before. 

Bacon's  activity  in  his  new  post  left  nothing  to  be 
desired ;  but  while  he  did  many  good  and  useful  things, 
aiming  at  the  reform  of  abuses  and  the  surer  and 
swifter  course  of  the  law,  he  was  forced  to  carry  out 
the  di^raceful  Bohemes  oE  his  masters.  He  wished  to 
revise  the  laws,  and  drew  up  a  plan  to  this  end^  but  to 
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no  putpose.  With  all  his  excellent  ideaa,  his  clear  iii> 
sight,  and  his  designs  for  impartial  administratioQ  oE 
the  lav,  Bacon  the  Attoraey-General  is  rightly  r^arded 
by  history  as  the  tool  and  creature  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. For  a  short  time  the  new  official  tasted  the 
sweets  of  revenge  upon  his  old  enemy  Coke,  who  mainly 
through  Bacon's  agency  was  removed  from  his  post  as 
Chief  Justice  in  1616.  He  aided  the  King  in  bis  strug- 
gle for  absolute  rule ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
if  Bacon  could  have  had  Buckingham's  influence,  that 
rule  would  have  been  just  and  beneficent  But  this  vas 
not  the  case.  He  continued  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
favorite,  and  was  rewarded  early  in  1617  with  the  great 
post  of  Lord  Chancellor,  receiving,  however,  the  full 
title  not  until  a  year  later.  Honors  were  now  crowded 
upon  him.  He  was  made  Baron  Verulam  in  1618  and 
somewhat  lat«r  Viscount  St.  Albans.  Thus  at  the  age 
of  sixty  Bacon  bad  reached  the  highest  honors  of  his 
profession.  More  than  this,  he  bad  just  published,  in 
however  fragmentary  shape,  bis  great  ficheme  for  the 
Reform  of  Human  Thought,  the  Notmm  Organum, 
a  work  which  by  general  consent  marks  the  new  era  in 
philosophy  and  the  beginning  of  the  modem  scientifio 
spirit. 

From  this  h^ht,  seemingly  witiiout  any  warning. 
Bacon  fell  to  the  depths  of  disgrace.  That  he  was 
sacrificed  to  popular  indignation,  which  had  been  grow- 
ing steadily  under  the  pressure  of  misgovemment  and 
abuse  of  die  king's  prerc^tive,  is  clear  enough ;  but 
why  he  fell  so  unresistingly,  so  suddenly,  and  so  far, 
can  be  expluned  only  by  tiiat  fatal  weakness  in  his 
character  which  has  been  noticed  before.  He  had 
been  an  able  Lord  Chancellor ;  but  he  was  after  all 
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the  creature  of  Baokingfaam,  and  when  the  storm  broke, 
popular  indigmitioii,  heedless  of  the  exact  merits  of  the 
case,  swept  him  away.  Most  important  of  all,  bis  old 
enemy  Coke  was  now  directing  that  very  storm.  Baoon 
was  charged  by  the  House  of  Commons  with  corruption 
in  ofBoe;  witnesses  alleged  that  he  had  taken  gifts 
from  BoitoTs  in  hia  oourt.  He  had  accepted  bribes,  they 
said,  as  high  aa  one  thousand  poonds.  Writing  to  the 
King,  Bacon  defended  himself^  and  maintained  that  he 
had  not  perverted  justice.  To  the  pubUo  he  seemed 
to  put  a  sufficiently  hold  face  on  the  matter,  hut  in 
private  he  had  already  given  up  the  fight.  He  made 
his  will,  and  in  a  prayer  which  curiously  reminds  one 
of  a  man  opposite  to  Baoon  in  eveiy  way,  the  sturdy 
old  Dr.  Johnson,  confessed  his  weakness,  while  in  a 
manner  justifying  his  course :  "  The  state  and  bread  of 
the  poor  and  oppressed  have  been  precious  in  mine  eyes: 
I  have  hated  all  cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart :  I 
have  (though  in  a  despised  weed)  procured  the  good 
of  all  men."  Why,  we  are  forced  to  ask,  could  not 
Bacon  have  faced  his  accusers  with  words  like  these, 
and  dared  them  to  produce  their  facts  and  to  prove 
the  credibili^  of  their  witnesses?  Instead  of  this,  he 
appeals  to  the  good  offices  of  the  King.  But  his  ene- 
mies pressed  him  the  harder.  He  offered  to  resign  the 
Great  Seal  and  so  escape  further  condemnation ;  and 
towards  the  eaA  of  April,  1621,  a  full  statement  of  the 
charges  gainst  him  was  brought  forward.  Without 
protest  of  innocence,  without  the  least  attempt  to  fight 
his  case,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  his  judges,  with  the  general  plea  of 
guilty.  To  a  committee  of  this  house,  which  demanded 
that  he  should  oonfeas  all  the  separate  abuses  in  the 
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charge,  he  yielded  with  what  seems  to  us  pitiful  haste, 
and  asked  them  to  be  "merciful  to  a  broken  reed."  He 
waa  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  re- 
ceive sentence,  but  illness  kept  him  at  home.  This  sen- 
tence was  severe  enough,  though  some  peers  wished  it 
even  harder,  and  Coke  hinted  at  the  penalty  of  death. 
He  was  fined  X40,000,  an  enormous  sum  for  those 
days,  was  sent  to  the  Tower  during  the  King's  pleasure, 
court  and  Parliament  were  closed  to  him,  and  be  was 
never  to  hold  office  of  any  kind. 

Never  in  history  has  so  great  a  man  suffered  such  a 
great  disgrace  ;  it  can  be  accounted  for,  if  at  all,  by  two 
considerations.  By  the  practice  of  those  times  Bacon's 
attitude  was  by  no  means  as  culpable  as  it  would  seem 
DOW ;  he  was  no  vulgar  and  persistent  taker  of  bribes, 
and  probably  rendered  decisions  according  to  the  law ; 
but  he  did  take  gifts  from  successful  suitors.  More- 
over, he  was  continuing  a  system  of  court  influence  on 
the  large  scale,  and  shaping  certain  decisions  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  his  masters.  With  this  system  the 
public  had  become  thoroughly  enraged,  and  Bacon  was 
the  scapegoat  whom  they  drove  into  the  wilderness  of 
disgrace.  In  the  second  place,  Bacon's  natural  protec- 
tors, the  King  and  Buckingham,  lacked  even  the  el^ 
mentary  gratitude  to  defend  so  able  and  so  willing  a 
servuit,  though  the  Duke  cast  the  solitary  vote  against 
the  sentence  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  while  Bacon  him- 
self bad  nothing  of  that  courage,  even  in  a  bad  cause, 
which  ennobled  a  later  victim  of  the  Stuart  ingrati- 
tude, and  made  Strafford's  watchword  "  Thorough  "  as 
conspicuous  in  adversity  as  in  success.  Still  a  third 
excuse  has  been  urged  in  Bacon's  behalf :  he  knev 
well  that  resistance  was  useless. 
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Baoon'sconfinemeDt  in  the  Tower  was  out  short,  after  a 
few  days,  t^  the  King.  His  fine  waapracticallyforgiven, 
and  in  spite  of  opposition  he  received  a  partial  paidoD. 
Nothing,  however,  could  remove  his  disgrace,  nor  could 
he  play  any  further  part  in  public  life,  and  he  was  de- 
pendent on  the  King's  bounty.  Yet  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  think  that  Bacon  was  overwhelmed  by  his  misfortunes 
and  that  be  died  of  a  broken  heart.  He  fell  back  on  that 
greater  service  to  which  he  had  devoted  bis  leisure  and 
to  which  be  ought  to  have  devoted  bis  life.  In  the  same 
year  that  saw  his  fall  he  wrote  his  admirable  Hiitory 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  He  never  gave  up  the  hope  of  a 
fall  pardon  and  renewal  of  hie  public  service.  But  neither 
of  these  came  to  him.  All  the  more  room  was  left  for  his 
greater  work.  To  the  last  he  was  busied  with  his  system 
for  the  new  sciences,  corresponding  with  learned  men 
abroad,  revising  and  translatinghisearlierwritings.  His 
service  to  philosophy  was  rather  that  of  a  pioneer  than 
that  of  a  colonist.  He  gives  the  idea  and  plans  the  sys- 
tem, leaving  other  men  to  do  the  work.  It  is  a  mistidte 
to  suppose  that  he  accomplished  something  practical  in 
the  so-called  natural  sciences,  altboagb  his  death,  as 
every  one  knows,  was  due  to  a  scientific  ezperiment.  But 
everywhere  be  stimulated,  reformed,  and  showed  the 
way  to  better  things.  This  is  true  even  of  his  English 
style.  Few  books  have  a  fresher  appeal  than  Bacon's 
essays.  In  an  era  of  ponderous  and  periodic  prose  it 
is  refreshing  to  meet  such  sentences  as  that  which  opens 
the  essay  on  Death :  "  Men  fear  death  as  children  fear 
to  go  in  the  dark."  No  one  has  ever  packed  so  much 
into  so  small  a  compass  without  prejudice  to  simplicity 
and  oleaniees  of  style.  His  ideas,  too,  are  almost  in- 
variably sound  ;  for  example,  the  essay  on  Plantations 
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tnight  be  taken  u  a  forecast  of  England's  best  colonial 
policy. 

Bacon  vas  an  extraTagant  man,  never  free  frcan 
debt  even  in  the  days  of  his  largest  income.  This  state 
of  things  may  be  explained  partly  by  his  amazing  fond- 
ness for  display.  His  married  life  seems  to  have  been 
no  great  success,  as  may  be  gathered  from  Lis  will : 
"  To  my  wife,  a  box  of  rings."  Indeed,  the  chief  inter- 
estB  of  this  docoment,  like  Bacon's  whole  life,  lean  to 
the  advancement  of  science,  for  which  purpose  he  left 
funds  to  the  two  universities.  He  died  April  9, 1626. 
His  fatal  illness  was  due  to  an  experiment  which  he  had 
made  of  the  antiseptio  properties  of  oold,  stopping  his 
carriage  while  he  stuffed  a  chicken  with  snow  from  the 
wayside.  In  a  &mous  passage  of  his  will,  he  leaves  his 
name  "to  the  next  ages  and  to  foreign  nations."  Po^ 
teri^  and  the  world  at  large  have  responded  nobly  to 
his  wish,  and  general  opinion  assigns  him  a  rank  eqoaled 
by  no  man  in  the  world's  history  save  Aristotle  for  eager- 
ness and  breadth  of  mind. 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  sn^^KMe  that  we  know  little  con- 
oerning  the  life  of  Shakrapeare.  More  is  known  about 
him  tlum  about  other  poetB  of  his  time,  such  as  Fletcher 
and  Chapman.  It  is  because  his  works  are  so  well  and 
BO  widely  appreciated  that  the  facta  of  hia  life  seem 
scant  and  unsatisfactory ;  moreover,  absurd  soppositiooB 
-~-  Baconian  and  other  heresies  -^  about  the  authorship 
of  the  plays  hare  tended  to  make  Shakespeare  a  far 
more  obscure  figure  than  he  really  is.  And  much  as  we 
know  of  hia  life,  it  is  impossible  to  express  him  in  a 
phrase.  What  Diyden  said  in  satire  of  George  Duke  of 
Buckingham  could  be  said  of  Shakespeare  in  earnest :  — 

"  A  nuui  so  vuioai  that  he  MBmed  to  ba 

Not  one,  bot  mil  numkind'i  epitome." 

Byron  may  be  called  explosive,  Shelley  visionary,  but 

for  Shakespeare  no  single  expression  has  been  found. 

The  name  Shakespeare '  was  early  discovered  in 
Yorkshire  and  Cumberland,  but  is  met  more  often  in 
Warwickshire,  where  there  were  many  of  that  name. 
Both  spellings  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the  dramatist 


He  was  bom  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  April  22  or  23, 
1S64.  One  must  not  ignore  the  importance  both  of  the 
time  and  tbe  place  of  his  birth.  For  the  time,  it  is 
enough  to  recall  the  great  names  and  the  quickening 
national  life  of  Elizabethan  England.   Warwickshire, 

'  Skak^urt  hai  the  nnotion  of  tlie  Naw  ShakfpH*  Sodatj.  Skakt- 
^ttrt  ii  the  pnTailieg  Uteiarj  form. 
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often  called  the  Heart  of  England,  was  not  only  beau- 
tiful in  landscape  but  rich  in  folk-lore,  while  its  nearoess 
to  London  put  Shakespeare  in  the  line  of  purely  Eng- 
lish literary  traditions.  North  of  the  Tweed  he  would 
have  been  almost  an  alien  to  them.  Bnt  the  Thames 
valley  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  was  the  home  of  the 
literary  language. 

During  the  poet'searKest  boyhood  his  father,  wbocame 
of  a  good  yeoman  stock,  must  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  town.  He  was  successively  "  ale-taster,  oon- 
stable,  affeeror,  chamberlain,  alderman ;  lastly  .  .  .  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  and  High  Bailiff  of  the  Town."  But 
he  was  incurably  fond  of  lawsuits,  sanguine,  and  given, 
to  undertaking  tasks  beyond  his  means  of  performance. 
He  fell  into  difBonlties  of  many  kinds,  aod  it  was  prob- 
ably only  throngh  his  son's  success  that  he  subsisted 
comfortably  in  lat«r  life.  The  attitude  of  Shakespeare 
in  his  plays  towards  old  men  in  general,  and  fathers  in 
particular,  has  been  traced  to  recollections  of  his  own 
experience.  The  elder  man  has  been  conceived  as  "  fear- 
vent,  unsteady,  and  irrepressible  .  .  .  exdtable,  senten- 
tious, anddf^^atio;"  and  Dickens's  portraiture  of  his 
father  as  Mr.  Micawber  is  sn^eeted  as  a  parallel  case. 
However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Shake- 
speare's mother,  Mary  Arden,  who  inherited  considerable 
money  and  lands  from  her  father,  was  of  gentle  blood. 
To  her  and  her  ancestors  biographers  trace  the  un- 
doubted sympathy  which  the  poet  shows  in  all  his  works 
for  the  gentler  strain  and  for  those  modes  of  life  and 
thought  which  can  flourish  only  along  with  the  traditions 
of  ate  better  classes. 

In  ttTing  to  reproduce,  however,  the  boyhood  of 
Shakespeare,  we  must  by  no  means  think  of  him  as  an 
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aristocrat.  The  lad,  wbo  by  a  tradition  which  Anbrej 
has  handed  down  on  fairly  good  authority,  was  after- 
wards  apprenticed  to  a  butcher,  stood  at  no  remove  from 
the  other  children  of  the  town.  At  the  Stratford  Gram- 
mar Sobool  be  went  through  the  usual  course  of  edu- 
cation for  boys  of  his  degree.  Latin  in  those  days  was 
still  taught  to  some  extent  as  a  living  language ;  Shake- 
speare probably  learned  it  to  better  purpose  than  school- 
boys of  our  own  day.  Nevertheless,  he  seems  as  an 
author  to  have  preferred  translations  to  originals ;  he 
took  from  Ovid  much  of  his  mythology  and  classical  ref- 
erences, and  from  North's  Plutarch  direct  material  for 
plots  and  characters.  £very  one  knows  Ben  Jonson's 
account  of  the  poet's  "  small  l^atin  and  less  Greek." 
But  when  discussing  Shakespeare's  education  we  must 
remember  that  its  importance  lay  in  what  it  did  for  him 
as  a  reader  and  not  as  a  scholar.  His  library  has  been 
noted,  but  we  must  not  assume  that  all  the  references 
in  his  plays,  traced  to  certain  books,  are  based  on  read- 
ing. Conversation  and  a  retentive  memory  will  account 
for  many  a  phrase  and  many  an  allusion ;  especially 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  when  the  most  important 
part  of  his  education  was  achieved,  we  must  lay  stress 
upon  this  source  for  so  much  of  his  varied  and  catholic 
information.  We  may  compare  the  oral  power  of  Athe- 
nian life,  where  the  spoken  word  was  so  prevalent,  and 
cite  the  conversation  in  Samlet  where  Marcellus  asks, 
"  Who  is 't  that  can  inform  me  ?  "  and  Horatio  says,  — 

"TfaateaDl; 
At  leut,  the  wbi*p«r  gOM  »o.  Oar  lut  king 

Wm,  k«  yon  know,  bj  Fottinbnw  at  ISortnj, 
Thereto  pricked  od  b;  k  moit  emoUto  pride, 
Dued  to  the  eombat ; " 
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and  gives  a  aboTi  aoconnt  of  the  development  of  lio^ 
>   tUities  between  Korway  and  Denmark, 

Before  Shakespeare  went  op  to  London,  abont  the 
year  1585,  by  the  evidence  of  certain  facta  and  fairly 
trostworthy  traditions,  be  was  a  wild  and  undisciplined 
bat  by  no  means  vicious  youtb.  The  fact  of  his  forced 
marrii^  with  Ann  Hathaway,  in  November,  1682,  when 
he  was  but  eighteen  years  of  age,  stands  beyond  reason^ 
able  dispute.  That  he  was  a  confirmed  poacher  trad!- 
tion  asserts  so  vigorously  that  modem  biographers  are 
inclined  to  accept  the  main  fact.  In  1588  a  daughter 
Susanna  was  bom,  and  in  1585  Hanmet  and  Judith, 
the  twins.  Of  these  children  his  only  son  Hamnet  died 
in  1596.  Susanna,  the  oldest  daughter,  was  married  in 
1607  to  Dr.  John  Hall,  and  lived  in  Stratford  until 
her  death  in  1649 ;  while  Judith,  who  married  Thomas 
Quiney,  a  wine  merchant,  just  before  her  father's  death, 
lived  until  1662.  The  best  traditions  about  Shakespeare, 
oolleoted,  as  Professor  Baleigh  remarks,  by  people  who 
had  no  case  to  prove  or  theory  to  defend,  passed  upon 
record  soon  after  the  death  of  this  younger  danghter, 
were  quite  local  in  ori^n,  and  therefore,  if  not  worthy 
of  implicit  belief,  are  to  be  accepted  in  the  main  as  true. 

According  to  a  conversation  held  is  1698  with  a 
Stratford  man  who  was  bom  before  Shakespeare  died, 
the  latter  " ran  from  his  master "  —  the  butcher  —  "to 
London,  and  there  was  received  in  the  playhouse  as  a 
servitor."  Another  tradition  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  discredit  makes  his  flight  to  London  the  resalt  of 
hb  poaching  and  the  coaseqnent  hostility  of  the  main 
sufferer,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  According  to  Rowe,  Shake- 
speare made  a  ballad  upon  the  knight,  so  bitter  that 
the  prosecution  was  renewed,  and  the  budding  poet  fled 
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to  London.  Daviea  mjs  that  Shakespeare  "  was  mnoh 
given  to  all  unluckiDess  in  stealing  venison  and  rabbits, 
particularly  frcnn  Sir  Thomas  Lncj,  who  had  him  oft 
whipt  and  sometimes  imprisoned,  and  at  last  made  him 
fly  his  native  county  to  bis  own  advancement."  More- 
over,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Sir  Thomas  has  been  hung 
in  Shakespeare's  gallery,  not  of  rogues,  but  of  imbecQes, 
in  the  person  of  Justice  Shallow,  a  foolish  country  squire 
who  appears  most  entertainin^y  in  the  second  part  of 
Senry  /Fand  at  the  beginning  of  the  Merry  Wives.* 

Whatever  the  energies  of  Shakespeare  may  have  done 
to  make  him  the  hero  of  such  exploits  as  these,  if  is  cer- 
tain that  he  found  no  literary  expression  of  his  powers 
until  his  arrival  in  London;  and  although  the  only 
works  which  he  published  himself,  his  poems,  appeared 
early  in  his  career,  one  may  be  sure  that  his  ambitions 
as  a  poet  resulted'  from  his  work  upon  and  for  the  st^e. 
The  flight  to  London,  therefore,  as  in  so  many  other 
Hves  of  eminent  men,  was  the  prime  factor  in  his  caieer 
as  an  artist. 

London,  as  Shakespeare  saw  it,  was  a  far  brighter  and 
lustier  town  than  the  modem  city  of  perpetual  smoke. 
As  Professor  Baker  points  oat,  the  city  proper  had  a 
population  of  one  hundred  thousand.  In  the  neighbor^ 
ing  villages  and  on  the  Bankaide  across  the  river  were 
perhaps  as  many  more.  Strangers  gathered  in  the  inns 
of  the  last-named  place,  and  there  too  were  built  the 
theatres  known  as  the  Swan,  the  Hope,  the  Bose,  and 
the  Globe.  In  1590,  however,  London  had  but  two 
playhouses,  the  Theatre  and  the  Curtain,  '*  built  near 

'  T\m  Looyi  had  three  Inoei  in  tlisir  ooftt-of-ama,  asd  ShskiipeMi* 
witb  s  mklidoni  pun  rafsn  to  th«  "  doun  vhits  luoM  "  on  StwUoii'a 
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t(^;ether  in  Slioreditchijtutoutnde  the  city  limits."  The 
plays  were  also  given  ia  the  inD-yards.  Besides  licensed 
companies  of  players  there  were  the  choir-boys  of  St. 
Paul's,  who  acted,  as  Professor  Baker  thinks,  in  the 
yard  of  the  Convocation  Honse.  From  all  ground  within 
the  city,  controlled  by  the  council,  mainly  a  Puritan 
body,  plays  and  players  were  jealously  excluded.  The 
early  theatres  were  crude  affairs.  The  pit  was  uncov- 
ered, tboagb  a  sort  of  hood  projected  over  the  stage ; 
the  stage  itself  was  double,  with  an  upper  and  a  lower 
division,  and  there  was  a  rude  mechanism  for  stage  ef- 
fects. The  play  began  early  in  the  afternoon  and  lasted 
less  than  three  hours.  Patrons  of  the  theatre,  so  far  as 
the  better  class  was  concerned,  were  courtiers,  members 
of  the  nobility  and  their  adheraata,  and  such  persons  as 
barristers  and  students  in  the  inns  of  court.  Add  to 
these  the  floating  population  of  the  taverns,  and  the 
more  or  less  disreputable  folk  of  the  kind  that  frequent 
a  modem  race-track,  and  we  have  the  audience  to  which 
playwrights  of  Shakespeare's  time  made  their  appeal. 

The  career  which  Shakespeare  chose,  or  which  may 
have  been  forced  upon  him,  had  the  disadvanti^  of 
ill  repute.  That  he  felt  at  times  the  shame  which  at- 
tached to  the  calling  of  the  actor,  a  shame  derived  not 
only  from  edicts  of  the  Church  but  from  one  long  line 
of  tradition,  through  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  old  Ro- 
man contempt  for  the  mimua,  is  probable  enough,  and 
one  of  his  sonnets  may  express  the  actor's  bitterness. 
He  would  chide  fortune  — 

"  Hut  did  not  bettor  for  my  life  provido 

Thin  pnblio  meani  which  pnblia  luaDnera  breeds. 

Theoce  oomeB  it  that  my  luune  receive*  a  bruid, 

And  almoat  thenoe  my  natara  ia  subdasd 

To  what  it  works  id,  like  the  dyer'a  baud." 
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Bat  a  rapidly  growing  profession  offered  great  posai- 
liilities  and  promise.  The  theatre  when  Shakespeare 
left  it  vas  very  different  from  the  theatre  when  he  he- 
gan,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  played  no  small  part  in  this 
pn^iesB.  Companies  of  players,  often  made  up  of  nohle- 
men's  servants,  and  at  first  strolling  about  the  country  ' 
bnt  afterwards  settling  near  the  city,  had  really  founded 
this  new  trade.  Its  profits  rose  enormously.  Flays 
improved  with  the  fortunes  of  the  player ;  rude  and 
nneven,  they  served  originally  as  mere  occasion  and 
vehicle  for  the  popular  actor.  The  down  or  jester,  as 
we  know  from  Shakespeare's  own  complaint,  had  the 
prominent  place.  Bough  action  predominated.  Then 
came  that  group  of  university-bred  men  who  really 
created  Elizabethan  drama,  —  Lyly^  Greene,  Peele,  and 
above  all,  Marlowe.  Flays  of  real  worth,  even  of  genius, 
had  now  appeared  ;  and  it  was  at  this  supremely  iavor- 
aUe  time  that  Shakespeare  began  his  work.  Identified 
'with  the  players  by  his  lack  of  academic  training  and  by 
his  early  efforts  as  an  actor,  perhaps  even  as  a  servitor, 
aocording  to  one  tradition,  he  knew  how  to  profit  by  the 
example  of  the  academic  group,  and  learned  his  most 
important  lessons  as  a  playwright  from  Marlowe.  He 
revised  old  plays  for  new  uses  ;  and  the  first  recorded 
notioe  of  him  is  the  denunciation  in  Greene's  Groat'^- 
voorth  of  Wit,  the  famous  death-bed  confession,  written 
in  1592.  The  writer  warns  his  friends  of  the  university 
group  not  to  trust  the  players :  "  For  there  is  an  up- 
start Crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with  hia 
Tlgera  heart  wrapt  in  a  Players'  hide,  supposes  he  is 
as  well  able  to  bumbast  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best 
of  yoQ ;  and  being  an  absolute  Johannsa  factotum,  is 
in  bis  own  conceit  the  only  Shakescene  in  the  country." 
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The  Terse  id  italics  is  paraphrased  from  Hemry  VI, 
and  the  Sbakeacene  himself  most  be  its  author.  The 
whole  quotation  has  more  meaning  than  appears  on  its 
surface.  Up  to  this  time  the  players,  so  to  epeak,  had 
bought  a  new  Mud  of  drama  from  its  inventors  and 
makers,  but  now  the  prosperous  companies,  handling, 
as  we  should  say,  an  increasing  business,  began  to  maa- 
u&cture  their  own  goods,  using  and  improving  the 
pattern  of  their  old  purchases,  and  driving  the  first 
makers  out  of  the  market.  That  Shakespeare  neverthe- 
less oontrived  to  put  himself  tm  good  terms  with  the 
academic  school  is  certain  evidence  of  his  genial  char- 
acter. These  men,  like  the  Johnsons  and  Goldsmiths  of 
a  later  day,  were  men  of  letters  simply,  living  by  their 
wits  and  selling  their  brains  to  the  players  as  the  later 
men  sold  their  work  to  the  publisher.  Shakespeare's  at- 
titude was  altogether  different.  Authorship  with  him 
began  as  part  of  his  larger  business.  Beviaion  and 
adaptation  revealed  to  him  his  own  powers  of  indepen- 
dent production.  He  could  make  as  well  as  re-make ; 
genius  took  the  place  of  talent ;  and  thus  what  Hallam 
calls  the  **  Shakespeare  of  Heaven  "  grew  out  of  the 
*'  Shakeqieare  of  Earth,"  and  the  poet  asserted  himself 
apart  from  his  trade. 

By  his  poems,  however,  Venus  and  Adonit  and 
The  Rape  of  Lucrece,  which  were  published  and  read 
under  his  own  name,  be  became  favorably  known  to  the 
world  of  letters,  and  gained  a  distinction  which  his  plays 
would  never  have  given  him.  The  sonnets  also,  circu- 
lated for  some  time  in  mannsoript  before  their  publica- 
tion, contributed  to  this  result.  Dramatists  were  hardly 
ranked  as  poets  until  the  publication  of  the  works  of 
Ben  Jonson,  in  folio,  about  the  time  of  Shakespeare's 
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death.  So  he  was  lifted  oot  of  the  ordinaiy  nm  of  play- 
vrights.  These  poems,  dedicated  aa  the;  were  to  a  peer 
conspicaoofl  for  his  patrooa^  of  letters,  opened  to 
Shakespeare  the  door  of  noble  and  eren  of  royal  favors; 
and  the  aoqaaintance,  reacting  on  his  work  as  a  play- 
wright, procured  him  a  welcome  at  court.  He  was 
commanded  to  produce  his  pieces  before  the  Queen ;  and 
tradition  has  it  that  he  wrote  the  Merry  Wivea  to  oblige 
Elizabeth,  jnst  as  his  Macbeth,  in  subject  and  allusifm, 
was  a  compliment  to  King  James.  He  praises  the  Queen 
in  certain  well-known  lines  in  the  Midsummer  NlghVa 
Dream,  The  favors  of  his  noble  friends  seem  often  to 
have  been  substantial ;  the  £arl  of  Southampton  is  re- 
ported to  have  given  him  XIOOO, — equivalent  to  eight 
times  that  amount  in  modern  money.  The  custom  of 
the  day  warrants  us  in  supposing  other  gifts  from  other 
friends.  But  this  intercoorse  brought  him  something  far 
better  than  money.  Patrons  of  letters,  traveled,  versed 
in  all  the  arts  and  accomplishments  of  the  day,  and  in 
Italian  and  French  literature,  gave  to  Shakespeare  his 
beat  education,  and  may  go  far  to  account  for  those 
characters  in  his  plays  which  bring  before  us  so  vividly 
the  soldiers,  courtiers,  and  great  men  of  former  time. 
The  difficulty  which  many  have  found  in  accepting 
this  Stratford  yeoman's  son  as  author  of  the  plays  that 
go  under  his  name,  and  which  they  base  on  the  contrast 
between  Stratford  schooling  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other  the  wealth  of  knowledge,  experience,  and  observa- 
tion displayed  in  the  dramas,  vanishes  when  one  thinks 
what  an  education  the  best  society  of  London  could  give 
to  a  man  as  keen  and  vigorous  as  Shakespeare.  If  it  be 
objected  that  the  desfnsed  actor  had  no  entry  into  this 
world  <A  refinement,  two  answers  are  obvious.  Then,  as 
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DOW,  a  man  of  parts,  who  could  entertain  by  his  wit  and 
please  by  his  &iicy,  was  made  welcome  in  the  bouses  of 
the  great.  Then,  aa  now,  money  and  property  were  keys 
to  open  almost  any  door.  Actors  made  money.  In  a  very 
different  way,  and  to  a  different  purpose,  it  was  the 
life  of  London  which  educated  Dickens.  Like  Goethe, 
Shakespeare  must  have  been  sensitive  to  the  ioflueDce 
of  noble  women  and  to  their  charm ;  and  we  cannot  think 
that  his  splendid  gallery  of  Portias,  Koaalinds,  and  Imo- 
gens  was  without  counterparts  in  the  real  life  which  h^ 
saw  and  shared. 

Greater  difficulties  are  met  in  the  discosBion  of  the 
plays  themselves.  His  London  life  has  actually  been 
reconstructed  from  the  spirit  and  subject  of  his  dra- 
matic works  in  their  probable  order  of  production. 
The  facts  are  these;  after  his  early  comedies,  Xoue's 
Labour 's  Lost,  The  7\co  Gentlemen  of  Verorut^  and 
the  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  his  early  tragedy,  Someo 
and  Juliet,  which  reflect  the  single-hearted  gayety  and 
single-hearted  sorrow  of  youth,  Shakespeare  produced 
his  plays  at  an  average  rate  of  two  every  year,  with 
increasing  mastery  of  his  art.  Thirty-seven  titles  are 
included  in  the  whole  list.  By  1594,  the  end  of  his  first 
or  experimental  period,  he  had  written,  besides  the  plays 
just  named,  the  bloody  and  repulsive  Titv-s  Androni- 
eu»,  Senry  VI  in  its  three  parts  (where,  however,  he 
was  only  collaborator  and  reviser),  Richard  III,  and 
Richard  II.  In  Henry  F/he  had  worked  with  Mar- 
lowe ;  in  the  other  two  plays  he  imitated  him.  His  beau- 
tiful tribute, — 

"  Deul  Shepherd  t  Now  I  fiod  thj  saw  of  might : 
Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  fint  sight  7  " — 
more  than  makes  up  for  the  parody  of  Marlowe's  style 
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which  he  iotroduced  into  his  Senry  IV.  To  the  year 
1594  belong  his  King  John  and  The  Merchant  of  Ven- 
ice in  its  earlier,  unrevised  version.  The  playwright's 
reputation  was  now  assured,  and  between  this  date  and 
the  turn  of  the  century  appeared  Midsummer  Ifight's 
Dream,  AH  'a  Well,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Henry  IV 
(with  its  popular  figure  of  Falstaff),  The  Merry  Wives, 
Henry  V,  and  three  perfect  comedies,  Much  Ado,  A\ 
You  Like  It,  and  Ttcelfth  Night.  The  turn  of  the  oen- 
tury  was  marked  by  the  building  of  the  new  theatres  as 
well  as  by  the  new  prosperity  of  the  players  themselres ; 
but  this  change  is  not  reflected  in  the  spirit  of  Shake- 
speare's dramatic'  work.  His  comedy,  once  so  gay  and 
lately  so  serene,  becomes  intricate  and  cloudy ;  in  Mea- 
sure for  Measure  it  trembles  on  the  vcige  of  tragedy. 
This  drama  is  placed  about  1604,  midway  in  that 
splendid  procession  of  tragedies  which  began  in  1601 
with  Julius  Cmsar,  and  proceeded  with  Hamlet,  Troi- 
lua  and  Oreasida,  Othello,  Macbeth,  and  King  Lear, 
till  1608,  when  in  Timan  of  Athena  tragedy  almost 
turns  to  outright  pessimism.  This  was  followed  by 
Shakespeare's  part  of  Pericles  aud  by  the  two  Roman 
plays,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  Coriolanus.  The 
final  grODp  of  plays  is  of  an  entirely  different  stamp. 
In  Cymheline,  the  Wijiter'a  Tale,  and  The  Tempest, 
strong  threatening  of  tragedy  is  averted,  a  domestic 
oomplioation  —  in  two  cases  the  parting  of  husband 
and  wife,  in  a  third  the  hostility  of  two  brothers  —  is 
reconciled  by  a  woman's  influence,  and  there  is  a  happy 
if  not  a  merry  ending.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
plays  were  written  at  the  time  when  Shakespeare's  visits 
'to  Stratford  grew  more  frequent,  and  his  final  retite- 
ment  there  was  close  at  hand.  One  biographer  su^ests 
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that  they  were  written  at  Stratford  in  the  summers, 
to  be  acted  later  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  London,  and 
auggests  that  Judith  Shakespeare  served  as  model  to 
her  father  for  the  charming  figures  of  Ferdita  and  Mi- 
randa. 

How  far  now  we  can  reoonstract  Shakespeare's 
London  life,  about  which  absolutely  notiiing  is  known 
in  detail,  from  the  sequence  and  character  of  hb  dra- 
nutic  work  and  more  particularly  from  fais  personal  lyrio 
in  the  sonnets,  is  no  easy  question.  The  "  sagred  son- 
nets," which  according  to  Francis  Meres  were  circu- 
lated as  early  aa  1598  among  the  poet's  private  friends, 
were  published  for  sixpence  in  quarto  in  the  year  1609 
by  one  Thomas  Thorpe,  a  bookseller.  The  dedication 
to  "  Mr.  W.  H."  has  occasioned  a  vast  amount  of  con- 
troversy ;  but  we  are  now  concerned  with  the  sonnets 
themselves.  There  is  great  variety  of  opinion.  Words- 
worth says  that  "with  this  key  Shakespeare  unlocked 
his  heart,"  and  the  majority  of  critics  and  biographers 
indine  to  accept  4he  sonnets  as  a  transcript  from  bis 
actual  life.  Mr.  Sidn^  Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  noting 
in  how  many  oases  titQ  English  sonnets  of  that  day 
proved  to  have  been  paraphrases  or  translations  from 
foreign  models,  Italian  or  French,  refuses  to  ^ve  to 
these  anything  but  an  artistic  value.  They  reveal,  be 
be  says,  nothing  of  the  poet's  actual  life,  only  the  per- 
fection of  his  art. 

In  viewing  the  dramas  extremes  must  be  avoided. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  plays  stand 
for  themselves  and  are  to  be  explained,  now  on  business 
grounds,  —  being  totally  objective  and  outside  Shake- 
speare's life,  as  in  the  historical  plays  which  were  de< 
manded  by  the  rising  patriotism  of  England,  —  now  on 
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artistic  gronnds,  where  the  poet  flung  himBelf  into  ciea- 
tive  work  out  of  interest  in  his  subject  and  from  no 
Bimilar  experience  of  hia  own.  Moreorer,  the  sequence  of 
mood  and  subject,  noted  above,  corresponds  not  so  much 
to  the  dcTclopmeiit  of  Shakespeare  the  individual  as 
to  the  maturing  powers  in  any  artist  and  the  oourse  of 
nrost  homanlives.  Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  the 
old  community  of  ownership  in  literary  goods.  Not  only 
could  several  men  unite,  as  now,  to  nuike  a  play,  but 
one  could  take  older  l^ys  and  modify  them  at  will  In 
Chaucer's  time  translating  and  paraphrasing  were  as 
creditable  as  authorship.  But  it  must  be  remembered  tliat 
while  Shakespeare  borrowed  the  material  of  his  plays, 
be  selected  it ;  and  his  work  is  anything  but  tliat  of  a 
copyist.  Of  his  spontaneity  of  production  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  players  told  Ben  Jonson  that  the  poet 
"  nevw  blotted  out  a  line"  of  what  he  had  penned  ;  and 
his  editors  Heming  and  CondeU  said  that  "  what  he 
thought  he  uttered  with  that  easiness  that  we  have  scarce 
received  from  him  a  blot  in  his  papers."  It  is  clear  that 
be  did  not  require  great  influences  on  his  own  life  to 
force  expression,  nor  need  one  see  life  tragedy  in  theatre 
tragedy.  Undoubtedly  he  was  a  good  man  of  buaineas, 
and  his  plays  were  put  on  the  stage  as  commercial  ven- 
tures, yet  Pope  overstates  the  case  when  he  says  that 
Shakespeare  — 

**  For  gain,  not  glorj.  winged  fail  roTing  flight. 
And  grew  inunortal  in  his  own  deqrite." 
There  is  evidence  that  be  did  care  for  gloiy  and  in- 
tended his  works  to  bf  collected  in  a  final  shape.  He 
took  some  steps  in  this  direction ;  and  there  is  all  tiie 
evidence  in  the  world  that  he  wrote  with  that  deep  feel- 
ing and  conviction  without  which  there  can  be  no  poetry. 
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To  Bam  up,  we  can  tell  nothing  of  Shakespeare's  life  or 
opinions  directly  from  faig  i^ys,  while  in  the  sonnetB, 
slthongh  nothing  is  to  be  taken  literally,  there  is  sure 
testimon;  o£  his  serions  views  and  a  picture  of  bis  inner, 
if  not  of  his  outer,  life. 

Something  can  also  be  learned  of  die  great  dramatist's 
career  in  London  from  the  friends  with  whom  he  lived. 
Apart  from  his  noble  patrons  already  named,  there  were 
the  playwrights  with  whom  he  worked  and  t^  comrades 
with  whom  be  passed  his  leisure  hours.  Among  the 
former  were  Marlowe  and  perhaps  oljiers  of  that  early 
gionp  of  university-bred  tneo,  brilUaot,  dissolote,  lack- 
ing Shakespeare's  splendid  self-command.  The  Stratford 
yeoman's  son  seems  to  have  won  respect  and  esteem  on 
all  aides,  was  praised  for  his  *■  civil  demeanor,"  and  came 
to  be  one  of  the  leading  men  of  letters  in  the  city.  He 
is  probably  the  "  ^tion  "  in  Spenser's  list  of  contempo- 
raiy  poets.  While  in  his  early  days  he  had  served  as 
factotum  on  the  stage,  taking  this  or  that  part  at  need, 
he  soon  becanie  not  only  a  leading  pUywright  but  a 
person  of  the  highest  authority  in  dramatic  affairs  gen- 
ially. It  was  due  to  him  that  Ben  Jonson's  first  comedy, 
Bvery  Man  in  his  Humour,  was  performed  in  1598 
against  the  decision  of  the  manager  of  the  company, 
and  Shakespeare  himself  took  the  part  of  Old  Knowell 
in  this  play.  Furthermore,  unscrupulous  publishers  tried 
to  get  readers  for  inferior  or  valueless  plays  by  printing 
them  as  Shakespeare's  own.  At  the  Mermaid  Tavern  in 
Bread  Street  he  met  Jonson  and  other  men  of  letters 
in  those  wit-combats  recorded  bji  Beaumont's  verse  and 
Fuller's  prose.  No  amount  of  literary  inference  can 
supplant  these  famous  descriptions  of  the  life  in  which  he 
actually  shared.  Jonson  was  "  like  a  Spanish  great  gal- 
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leon  ;  .  .  .  Shakeapear,  with  the  English  man-of-wftr, 
lesaer  in  bulk  but  lifter  iu  auling,  oould  turn  with  all 
tides,  tack  about,  and  take  adrantage  of  all  winds  by 
the  qnickneBs  of  his  wit  and  invention." 

Shakespeare  was  keen  in  bosiness  as  well  as  in  wit, 
like  some  other  poets  of  his  nation.  Such  records  of  his 
career  as  have  been  discovered  point  to  business  activi- 
ties. He  invested  money  in  London  and  purchased 
booses  and  lands.  In  1697  he  bought  the  largest  boose 
in  Stratford,  and  there  are  records  of  his  building  and 
plantiDgs,  While  he  did  not  settle  here  until  1611, 
we  may  fancy  him  a  frequent  visitor.  In  the  same  year 
that  he  bou^t  New  Place  a  lawsuit  was  begun  by  his 
father  and  mother  for  the  possession  <^  thwr  mortgaged 
estate.  Three  letters,  written  daring  1598  from  Strat- 
ford, are  quoted  by  the  poet's  biographers  to  show  his 
reputation  "for  wealth  and  influence."  Mr.  Lee  cal- 
culates that  bis  income  up  to  this  time,  due  mainly  to 
his  pay  as  actor  on  the  stage  and  in  noblemen's  houses, 
would  average  about  (5000  a  year  of  onr  money. 
With  such  additional  gifts  as  his  patrons  made  him, 
he  might  well  seem  a  rich  man  to  bis  Warwickshire 
friends.  After  1599  his  fortunes  rapidly  increased. 
Documents  are  quoted  which  describe  the  Globe  Theatre, 
huilt  in  1598,  as  managed  by  "  those  deserving  men, 
Shakespeare,  Heming,  Condell,  Philips  and  others," 
who  shared  in  its  receipte.  Tbis  was  a  large  theatre, 
and  we  may  conclude  that  Shakespeare's  income  from 
fluch  a  source  must  have  resulted  in  making  him  one 
of  the  prosperous  business  men  of  London.  He  was 
also  a  shareholder,  with  smaller  profits,  in  the  Black- 
friars  Theatre.  He  had  still  other  sources  of  income, 
and  the  diary  of  the  Bev.  John  Ward,  vicar  of  Strat- 
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ford  from  1662  to  1668,  records  that  Shakespeare  in 
his  last  yeara  spent  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  pounds  a 
year.  The  poet  figured,  moreover,  in  numerous  lawsuits, 
mainly  for  the  recovery  of  debt«. 

We  know,  then,  that  Shakespeare  was  a  keen  man  of 
buainesa,  and  that  he  grew  rich.  More  than  this,  he 
aspired  to  the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  gentleman.  His 
purchase  of  land  in  Stratford  points  this  way,  and  it 
was  surely  is  his  interests  that  the  father,  John  Shake- 
speare, applied  for  a  coat-of-anns.  This  was  obtained 
in  1599,  and  the  poet,  though  his  business  was  in  Lon- 
don, w&s  henceforth  described  as  ^'of  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  gentleman." 

The  first  decade  o£  the  serenteeDth  centuiy  perhaps 
saw  the  end  of  Shakespeare's  London  career.  He  sold 
his  shares  in  the  two  theatres,  probably  about  1611, 
and  retired  to  his  native  town.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  undertook  any  independent  dramatio  or 
poetical  work  after  thb  time,  although  his  interests  in 
theatrical  affairs  were  maintained  by  his  friendship 
with  Ben  Jonson  and  other  playwrights,  by  his  visits  to 
London,  and  perhaps  by  the  revision  of  his  plays  widi 
a  view  to  the  publication  which  they  finally  secured 
through  the  good  offices  of  his  friends  Heming  and 
Condell.  The  rest  of  his  life  must  be  imagined  on  the 
bams  of  his  general  character:  such  inddeotal  matters 
as  are  recorded  —  hb  fnnotion  as  god-father,  his  rela- 
tions with  the  corporation  of  Stratford,  his  entertain- 
ment  of  a  Puritan  preacher, — throw  no  real  light  ou 
the  situation. 

In  November,  1614,  he  paid  his  supposedly  last  visit 
toLondon ;  his  will  vras  prepared  in  Januaiy,  1616,  but 
was  not  signed  until  March.  The  diary  of  Ward,  already 
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cited,  says  that  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson  visited  the 
poet  abont  tliia  time  and  "  had  a  merry  meeting." 
Another  and  later  legend  makes  Shakespeare  the  hero 
of  a  carouse  at  Bidford,  a  village  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Stratford.  But  the  parson  adds  that  they  drank  too 
hard  and  that  Shakespeare  "  died  of  a  fever  there  con- 
tracted." The  poet's  character,  however,  so  tolerant,  so 
temperate,  so  averse  from  extremes,  forbids  us  to  accept 
irithont  better  authority  the  notion  that  he  shared  the 
&te  of  a  Robert  Greene.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  April, 
1616,  a  date  vidoii  is  generally  re^iaided  as  his  birth- 
day. 

As  for  his  personal  appearance,  both  tradition,  as 
reported  by  Aubrey,  and  the  portraits  make  him  '*a 
handsome,  well-shaped  man."  These  pcoiraits  have  been 
much  discussed,  but  critics  now  agree  that  the  bust  in 
the  Stratford  church  and  the  engraved  portrait  prefixed 
to  the  first  folio  edition  (1623)  of  the  poet's  works  — 
with  certifteate  to  the  likeness  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Lines 
to  the  Reader"  —  are  the  only  portraits  of  Shakespeare 
which  admit  no  doubt  of  genuineness.  It  is  probable, 
thoo^  not  certun,  th^  the  so-called  Flower  portrait, 
now  banging  in  the  Memorial  Gallery  at  Stratford,  b 
the  original  painting  from  which  this  engraving  for  the 
first  folio  was  made.  The  bust,  whitewashed  in  1793 
by  order  of  Malone,  the  great  Shakespeare  editor,  was 
cleaned  in  1861,  revealing  the  eyes  as  "light  hazel"  in 
color  and  "the  hair  and  beard  auburn."  Even  allowing 
for  clumsy  reproduction  in  both  cases,  one  cannot  sup- 
pose the  face  to  have  been  of  the  highly  intellectual  and 
impressive  type.  In  looks,  as  in  manner  and  in  character, 
the  over-worked  adjective  "genial"  will  probably  beet 
describe  him.  "We  feel  sure,"  says  Prof essor  Raleigh, 
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H  ohildren  did  not  stop  their  talk  when  he  came  Dear 
them,  hut  oontiiiued,  in  the  happy  aaaurance  that  it  was 
only  Master  Shakespearo."  He  is  rightly  called  the 
prince  o£  poets  becaose  in  his  poetry  men  have  found 
a  wider  range  and  a  closer  graap  of  humanity  itself  than 
in  the  works  of  any  other  man.  His  poetry  has  defects, 
and  he  tiimiwlf  had  limitations  obvious  enough  to  those 
who  compare  him  with  such  a  poet  as  Milton.  He  was 
neither  a  great  moralist  nor,  to  use  Matthew  Arnold's 
phrase,  "  a  friend  and  aider  to  those  who  would  live  in 
the  spirit."  But  in  the  power  to  interpret  human  life, 
in  the  sweep  of  imagination,  and  in  the  beauty  and  meU 
ody  of  poetic  speech,  he  stands  without  a  peer. 
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The  period  covered  by  the  reign  of  James  I  (16  03-25) 
has  been  often  called  the  Deoadenoe.  After  1610  the 
Elizabethan  flower  waa  overblown,  writers  became  con- 
soiously  artificial,  men  sought  new  and  elaborate  forms 
of  ezpreasioD,  and  literature,  lacking  a  fresh  impulse, 
naturally  went  throu^  a  process  of  disintegration. 
Much  of  the  literature  of  the  time,  especially  the  drama, 
became  very  coarse.  As  far  as  form  went,  the  drama 
and  the  lyric  reached  great  excellence,  but  they  lacked 
the  old  freshness  and  genuineness.  It  was  in  sQoh  an 
atmosphere  that  the  masque,  an  elaborate  court  enter- 
tainment,  reached  its  height. 

This  literature  of  ooarseness,  shillful  technique,  and 
little  vital  ene^y  was  the  expression  <^  its  time,  the  so- 
called  Jacobean  Age.  Against  it  grew  op  the  great 
protest  of  Puritanimi,  Puritanism,  in  its  b^nnings, 
back  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  merely  an  emphasis  on 
individual  purity.  Though  later  associated  with  Pres- 
byterianism  and  the  cause  of  Parliament  against  the 
King  and  the  Church  of  En^and,  it  was  properly  an 
attitude  of  mind,  not  a  religions  sect.  It  did  oome  in 
course  of  time,  however,  to  be  a  more  or  less  dearly  de- 
Sued  body,  embracing  the  severe  doctrines  of  Calvinism. 
These,  ronj^ify  speaking,  were  Uiat  man  was  by  Adam's 
fall  doomed  to  eternal  punishment,  but  that  Qod  in  his 
infinite  merc^  had  "elected"  a  few  to  salvation.  The 
whole  oonoem  of  the  Puritan,  therefore,  was  the  salva- 
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tioQ  of  his  iodrndual  soul ;  it  behooved  him  to  watch  and 
fast  and  pray,  lest  he  lose  his  one  chance  of  redemption 
or  by  his  frivolity  destroy  the  chances  of  hia  desoendants. 
Earthly  things  became  mere  fleeting  joys  or  sorrows, 
of  no  account  when  one's  mind  dwelt  continually  on  an 
eternity  ^  joy  ^^  <>f  aufCering.  The  Puritan  thus  grew 
into  a  severe  and  steadfest  man,  insensible  to  danger 
and  fatigue.  The  period  of  dominant  Puritan  influence 
was  frcnn  1625,  the  accession  of  Charles  I,  to  1660,  the 
Bestoration  of  Charles  II. 

The  effect  of  such  a  body  of  men  on  literature  wa« 
withering;  by  1640  "Merrie  England"  was  irrevoca- 
bly buried  in  the  past.  The  theatres  were  closed  in 
1642 ;  dandng,  games,  and  all  singing  but  psalm  sing- 
ing were  reprobated.  The  rich,  sonorous  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  considered  an  idle,  wicked 
vanity.  England,  as  Green  says,  became  a  nation  of 
one  book,  the  Bible.  Puritan  literature,  therefore,  with 
two  striking  exceptions,  was  given  over  to  controversial 
pamphlets  and  sermons,  both  of  which  died  for  the 
most  part  in  a  few  years.  The  two  exceptions,  of  course, 
were  Milton,  who  retained  the  artistic  Elizabethan  im- 
pulse, who  was,  as  Dr.  Xeilson  has  put  it,  "  the  lasting 
proof  of  the  possibility  of  the  combination  of  Puritan- 
ism and  culture,"  and  Bunyan,  who  had  a  message  for 
a  whole  nation. 

Puritanism,  however,  did  not  absorb  every  one.  In- 
deed, probaUy  less  than  half  of  the  population  of  Eng- 
land were  avowedly  Puritans.  There  still  remaned 
many  of  the  King's  followers,  "  Cavaliers  "  as  they  were 
called,  who  were  writing  incompaiable  lyrics.  Besides 
them,  moreover,  were  many  ezceUent  persons,  touched 
with  the  emphaus  on  perscmal  purity,  but  repelled  by 
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the  harsh  mumer,  solemn  garb,  and  BanctimoniouB 
speech  of  the  extr^ne  Puritans,  These  remained  in  the 
Chnrch  and,  along  with  a  few  poetical  Furitaca,  com- 
posed many  religious  Ijrrics. 
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In  a  lett^  to  his  friend  Charles  Diodati,  in  16S7, 
Milton  wrote :  "  He  (God)  has  instilled  into  me,  if  into 
any  one,  a  Tebement  love  of  the  beautiful."  And  in 
Paradite  Regained,  writing  of  his  youth,  he  Bays :  — 

"  When  I  WM  jst  a  ohild,  no  ohildiah  play 
To  me  WM  pleuing  :  all  mj  mind  wm  let 
SeriooB  to  learn  and  knoir,  and  theiiM  to  do. 
What  might  be  pablio  good  ;  myself  I  thonght 
BoTD  to  that  end,  bom  to  promote  all  truth, 
All  right«ans  tbingi. " 

These  two  quotations  illustrate  the  two  chief  elements 
in  Milton's  nature,  —  a  passionate  lore  of  the  beauti- 
ful,  and  a  not  less  passionate  service  of  duty.  He  was 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  art  and  music,  and 
chose  the  vocation  of  poet;  fant  when  his  conscience 
called  he  gave  up  big  poetic  delights  and  wrote  himself 
lidind  in  defense  of  his  country ;  yet  when  bis  years  of  ser- 
vice were  over  he  retired  in  solitude  to  sing  the  greatest 
poem  of  his  time.  As  Shakespeare's  work  was  the  con- 
summation of  the  Elizabethan  Renussance,  so  Milton's 
struck  the  highest  note  of  what  has  been  aptly  called 
the  Puritan  Ben^esance.  No  two  centuries  are  of  greater 
importance  in  English  history  than  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth,  and  no  two  periods  have  had  such  magnifi- 
cent expression. 

Milton's  birth  took  place  in  an  epoch-making  period. 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  been  dead  five  years,  and  with 
James  a  new  character  began  to  stamp  itself  on  the 
English  people.   Shakespeare  had  by  this  time  written 
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most  of  his  great  tragedies ;  Ben  Jonson  was  riaiiig  to 
fame ;  Bslegh  and  Baoon  had  already  attained  renown ; 
and  Oliver  CromweU,  who  was  to  be  the  geniue  of  the 
Commonwealth,  waa  a  boy  of  nine  years.  When  Mil- 
ton was  three,  the  King  James  Bible  was  published ; 
and  nine  years  later  the  I^lgrim  Fathers  set  sail  for 
the  New  World. 

The  life  of  Milton  is  commonly  divided  for  oonven. 
ienoe  into  three  periods :  his  edacatton,  life  at  H<Ttoii, 
and  travels  (1608-16S9) ;  civil  life  (1640-1660) ; 
retiiement(1660-1674) 

Fabt  I  (1608-1639) 
The  exact  dat«  of  the  poet's  birth  was  December  8, 
1608.  His  father  was  John  Milton,  bom  probably  in 
1568,  the  son  of  Biohard  Milton  of  Oxfordshire,  a 
Bomaidst.  Hia  mother,  it  seems,  was  a  Sara  Jeffrey 
(1578-1637)  of  Essex.  The  elder  John  Milton,  disin- 
herited on  account  of  Protestant  beliefs,  was  in  London 
about  1585,  though  nothing  is  known  of  his  trade  until 
about  ten  years  later,  when  he  started  as  a  scrivener's 
^iprentice.  In  five  years,  two  less  than  the  regular 
period  of  apprenticeship,  he  was  admitted  to  the  full 
power  of  scrivener,  at  that  time  a  trade  consisting  chiefly 
in  the  drawing  up  of  deeds,  wills,  and  coutrafits.  Mil~ 
ton's  father  seems  to  have  been  moderately  successful, 
for  be  soon  married  and  settled  in  a  oomfortable  house 
in  Bread  Street.  This  house,  in  a  day  when  many 
houses  were  named  like  inns,  was  called  "The  Spread 
£agle."  Besides  three  who  died  in  infancy,  John  and 
Sara  Milton  had  three  children  :  Anne  (bom  between 
1602  and  1607),  John  (1608),  and  Christopher 
(1615). 
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Milton's  boyhood  was  passed  in  the  heart  of  London. 
Hard  by  "  The  Spread  Eagle  "  wa«  the  Memuiid  Tav- 
ern, &inous  as  the  haunt  of  great  dnuuatists.  A  little 
way  down  Bread  Street,  towards  the  north,  one  came  to 
Cheapside,  the  great  shopping  street  which  ran  down  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  not  far  beyond  St.  Paul's  was 
Smithfield.  On  the  south,  only  a  few  minntes'  walk 
away,  ran  the  Thames,  with  jnst  a  fringe  of  buildings 
on  the  now  populons  Surrey  side ;  and  to  the  east  rose 
Loudon  Tower. 

Milton  received  agood  training  from  bia  earliest  youth. 
His  father  was  a  skillful  musician  and  a  composer  c^ 
some  fame,  and  from  him  the  boy  early  acquired  a  taste 
for  music.  In  1618,  when  he  was  ten,  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Young  began  giving  him  private  lessons  in  school  work, 
which  were  continued  till  1622,  probably  after  Milton 
had  begun  attending  St.  Paul's  School.  He  was  at  St. 
Paul's  probably  from  1620  till  1625.  There  he  studied 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  possibly  French,  Italian,  and 
Hebrew.  From  the  first  he  showed  skill  at  his  books 
and  tircJcBS  application  —  "  serious  to  learn  and  know." 
*'  From  the  twelfth  year  of  my  age,"  he  says  in  the 
DefetiMO  Secunda,  "  I  scarcely  ever  went  from  my 
lessons  to  bed  before  midnight."  Among  his  s(!hool-fel- 
lows  should  be  remembered  Charles  Diodati,  with  whom 
he  formed  a  very  beautiful  and  lasting  friendship. 

On  February  12, 1625,  Milton  was  admitted  a  Lesser 
Pensioner  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  In  his  second 
year  he  had  a  little  quarrel  with  his  tutor,  ChappelL 
He  was  perhaps  whipped,  and  probably  rusticated  for 
a  short  time ;  at  all  events,  be  was  absent  from  the  Uni- 
versity for  a  few  weeks  in  1626,  and  in  a  Latin  poem 
to  his  friend  Diodati  speaks  of  Cambridge,  "  where  my 
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forbidden  cell  causes  me  little  regret."  He  soon  i-etumed 
to  faTor,  however,  and  was  tran^erred  to  a  Mr.  Tovey's 
tutelage.  His  high  character  and  hie  scholarly  excel- 
lence won  him  friendship  and  renown,  and  he  was  often 
called  upon  to  take  part  in  college  and  university  exer- 
cises. In  1629  he  received  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  three 
years  later  was  admitted  to  that  of  M.  A.  It  is  interest- 
ing  to  note,  in  connection  with  his  future  Puritaatsm, 
that  to  receive  his  d^ree  Milton  had  to  subscribe  to 
the  Articles  of  Royal  Supremacy,  Church  Liturgy,  and 
Dobtrinal Standards  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  16S5 
Oxford  bestowed  upon  him  an  M.  A.  as  an  honorary 
degree. 

To  follow  Milton's  literary  career  we  must  go  back 
a  few  years.  Until  his  graduation  most  of  hia  work  was 
in  Latin,  but  he  had  already  in  1632  written  English 
poems,  some  of  great  promise.  Paraphrases  of  Paalma 
CXIVand  OXXXVI,  written  about  the  time  <rf  his 
leaving  St.  Paul's,  were  his  first  efforts.  On  the  Death 
of  a  Fair  Infant  Dying  of  a  Cough  (probably  his 
niece}  was  written  in  1626.  In  1629  he  wrote  his  Ode 
on  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,  his  first  really 
great  poem,  which  admitted  him,  only  twenty-one,  to 
a  high  rank  among  poets.  In  1630  came  The  Passion 
(a  fragment),  and  in  1632  his  Epitaph  on  Shake- 
speare, published  among  the  versea  prefixed  to  the 
Shakespeare  Folio  of  that  year.  In  1631  he  wrote  two 
poems  on  Hobson,  the  famous  university  carrier,  who 
had  driven  his  coach  to  London  when  Shakespeare  was 
a  boy.  They  were  meant  to  be  humorous,  but  humor 
was  not  Milton's  affair.  To  the  same  year  belong  his 
E^taph  on  the  Marchioneea  of  Winchester  and,  far 
more  significant,  his  Sonnet   On  Having  Arrived  at 
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the  Age  of  TWnfy-Mree,  in  which  he  dedicates  hinuelf 
to  the  puhlia  service  already  hinted  at.  Of  his  many 
laMu  qnstlee,  elegies,  and  dissertatioDB,  the  seTen 
I^rolusioneB  Oratoriae  (Oratorical  Ezercisea),  not  pab- 
lished  tiU  1674,  are  the  most  iamous.  About  the  time 
of  his  leaving  Cambridge  he  wrote  a  Latin  poem,  Ad 
Pairem,  in  which  he  explains  to  his  father  his  choice 
of  poetry  as  a  Tocation. 

Milton  is  described  as  being  at  this  time  (16S2} 
onder  middle  height,  with  a  fair  complexion,  dark  gray 
eyes,  and  aubam  hair.  His  personal  appearance,  oonf^ed 
with  the  purity  of  his  character,  had  won  him  the 
nick-name  of  "  Lady  of  Christ's."  Yet  it  most  not  be 
thought  from  this  that  he  was  of  a  soft,  yielding  dispo- 
sition. Grentle  be  undoubtedly  was,  in  the  better  sense 
of  the  term,  but  no  man  was  more  fearless  in  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions,  no  man  resented  more  openly  inter- 
ference with  intellectual  freedom.  He  had,  moreover,  a 
oonfidenoe  in  his  calling,  a  consciousness  of  his  high 
task ;  "  from  the  first,"  says  Lowell,  "  he  looked  upon 
himself  as  a  man  dedicated  and  set  apart."  Id  speaking 
of  his  youth,  Milton  says :  "  Only  this  my  mind  gave 
me,  that  every  free  and  gentle  spirit,  without  that  oath, 
ought  to  be  bom  a  knight,  nor  needed  to  expect  the 
gilt  spur  or  the  laying  of  a  sword  upon  his  shoulder  to 
stir  idm  up  hath  by  his  counsel  and  his  arms,  to  secure 
and  protect  the  weakness  of  any  attempted  chasti^." 
And  in  the  same  account :  "  I  was  confirmed  in  this 
opinion,  that  he  who  would  not  be  frustrate  of  bis  hope  to 
write  well  hereafter  in  laudable  things,  ought  himself 
to  be  a  true  poem ;  that  is,  a  oomposition  and  pattern 
of  the  hoDourableat  things ;  not  presuming  to  sing  high 
praises  of  heroic  men,  or  famous  cities,  unless  be  have 
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in  himaeH  the  ezperienoe  and  the  practice  of  all  that 
which  is  praiseworthy."  Snch  was  the  lofty  staadard 
that  the  yoang  poet  set  himself,  and  such  the  "  high 
serioasness  **  with  which  he  judged  of  his  qualification. 
"  He  had  an  ambition,"  says  Professor  Masson,  "  to  be 
not  merely  a  poeta,  but  a  vatea." 

Milton  had  been  destined,  as  were  most  young  men 
of  his  scholarly  attainments,  for  the  Church,  but  a  letter 
written  about  1682  shows  that  be  felt  nnprepared 
for  the  work ;  though  he  says  nothing  of  objection  to 
doctrines,  he  yet  prefers  to  wait.  By  1637  Lycidas, 
in  the  pictore  of  the  corrupted  clergy,  gives  a  more 
positive  attitude ;  and  in  1641  his  words  in  TkeHetuon 
of  Church- Government  leave  no  doubt.  "Perceiving," 
he  says,  "  what  tTvatmy  had  invaded  the  Church, —  that 
he  who  would  take  orders  must  subscribe  slave,  and  take 
an  oath  withal,  which  unless  he  took  with  a  oonsoience 
that  wonld  retch,  he  must  either  straight  perjure  or 
split  his  faith,  —  I  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a  blame- 
less silence  before  the  sacred  office  of  speaking  bought 
and  begun  with  servitude  and  forswearing." 

So,  instead  of  taking  orders,  Milton  went  to  live 
with  bis  father,  who,  comfortably  soocessful,  hadretfared 
about  1682  to  a  country  place  at  Horton,  in  Bucking- 
hamsbire.  The  country  there  is  mostiy  flat  pasture-land, 
with  full-flowing  streams  and  many  little  mnoels, 
branches  of  the  river  Colne.  On  the  west  rise  the  towers 
of  Windsor  Castie.  At  Horton,  in  reading  and  study, 
Milton  passed  moat  of  the  following  five  years.  Here 
be  lived  the  lives  of  his  own  AUegro  and  PensB' 
roao,  developing  his  sympathy  with  nature  and  increas- 
ing his  vast  store  of  classical  knowledge.  Occasionally 
he  made  short  trips  to  London,  chiefly,  he  says,  to  study 
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mathemstica  and  muaio.  There  he  met  Henry  Lawes, 
the  great  marictan,  who  was  soon  to  play  an  important 
part  in  his  life. 

While  at  Horton  Milton  composed  most  of  the  so- 
called  Minor  Poema  (published  together  in  1646). 
In  1632  V Allegro  and  11  Penaeroao  were  written. 
In  the -following  year  came  the  Song  on  a  May  Morn- 
ing, the  Sonnet  on  a  Jfightingale,  and  At  a  Solemn 
Music,  and  in  1634  the  two  poema,  On  Time  and 
Upon  the  Circutndeion, 

Arcades  and  Comwt,  the  masques,  have  a  special 
significance.  The  masqne  was  a  musical  dramatic  per- 
formance g^ven  prirately  in  honor  of  some  great  or 
noble  person,  and  it  is  important  to  realize  that  Milton, 
the  well-to-do  scriTener's  son,  had  oome  into  sufficient 
acquaintanceship  with  such  people  to  be  asked  to  take 
part  in  composing  their  masques.  Areadea,  conducted 
chiefly  by  Lawee,  in  honor  of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  a 
lady  praised  in  verse  ever  since  Elizabethan  days,  con- 
tains a  small  literary  part  which  Lawes  asked  Milton 
to  write.  The  date  was  probably  1633  or  1634.  Co- 
mua,  a  much  longer  and  more  famous  piece,  was  acted 
in  1684  at  Ludlow  Caatle,  in  honor  of  the  stepson  of 
the  Conntess  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  who 
had  recently  been  nominated  liord  President  of  Wales. 
PoBsiUy  Milton  was  present  at  the  performance,  in  which 
case  he  must  bare  actually  seen  the  western  part  of 
England,  with  which  he  showa  so  much  familiarity.  In 
1637  Lawes,  who  had  written  the  music  for  Comu3, 
pnbUsbed  the  whole  piece. 

In  the  same  year  as  the  publication  of  Cormts,  three 
important  pieces  of  writing  came  from  Milton's  pen,^ 
two  tetters  to  bis  friend  Diodati,  and  his  famous  elegy 
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Lycidas,  in  tnemory  of  his  college  friend  Edward 
King,  "  uofortunately  drown'd  in  his  passage  from 
Chester  on  the  Irish  Seas."  Both  the  letters  and  Lyci- 
das are  interesting  in  connection  with  the  poet's  hio- 
graphj.  In  the  letter  of  September  23  he  says :  "And 
what  am  I  doing  ?  Growing  my  wings  and  meditating 
flight ;  but  afl  yet  our  Pegasus  raises  himself  on  very 
tender  pinions.  Let  us  be  lowly  wise."  At  the  same 
time  that  these  words  show  Milton's  futh  in  his  calling 
they  indicate  a  characteristic  modesty,  a  conviction  that 
he  had  not  as  yet  struck  his  true  note,  that  he  must 
*'  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days"  to  prepare  him- 
self  for  a  flight  of  song  truly  "  above  tb' Aonian  Mount." 
Indeed,  he  had  intended  to  cease  writing  poetry  till  he 
had  tnuned  himself  to  pursue  "  Things  unattemptedyet 
in  prose  or  rhyme."  Hence  it  is  that  Lycidas  begins 
vnth  an  apology  for  once  more  taking  to  verse.  His 
friend's  death,  he  felt,  justified  the  step. 

The  most  important  autobtt^fraphical  passages  in 
Lyeidae,  however,  as  well  as  in  Comut,  are  those  in- 
terpreting Milton's  character  in  the  growing  austerity 
of  the  times.  In  Comus  the  Enchanter  has  no  real 
power  over  the  lost  Lady  because  she  is  fortified  by 
innocence  and  purity ;  and  the  moral  of  the  poem  is : 

"Love  Virtae,  aha  alona  u  fr«e." 
In  Lytndaa  the  two  digressions  are  s^ificant.  The 
first,  on  Fame,  might  hare  occurred  to  any  serious, 
high-minded  person ;  at  this  time  Milton's  Puritanism 
found  expression  in  personal  purity  rather  than  in  op- 
posititm  to  government.  Little  by  little,  however,  he 
was  drawing  away  from  the  pleasuie-Ioving  Carahers ; 
the  ways  had  parted ;  ahead  he  saw  a  life  of  serious 
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toU.  Id  the  digression  on  the  Cliurcli  be  is  more  out- 
spoken. There  may  be  "pro'phetio  strain"  in  his  as- 
soniDce  at  the  end,  whether  he  means  the  axe  of  the 
gospel,  or  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  or  what,  that 
"  That  two-banded  flDgiue  at  tbe  door 
Standi  ready  to  smit«  oae«,  and  unite  no  mora." 
Lyddat  fs  the  clearly  marked  conclusion  of  Milton's 
earlier  work ;  his  middle  and  later  life  were  in  truth 
in  "  pastures  new." 

That  Milton,  with  such  conjectured  forebodings  of 
future  strife,  shonid  have  gone  to  Italy  indicates  at 
least  how  strongly  the  Elizabethan  artist  survived  in 
him.  Italy,  with  its  storehouses  of  antiquity,  with  its 
long  roll  of  iUuBtrions  painters  and  poets,  was  a  Mecca 
to  a  man  of  his  nature.  In  the  spring  of  1638,  there- 
fore, when  nothing  very  definite  called  at  home,  he 
started  on  his  tour.  One's  imagination  is  not  likely  to 
overeBtimate  the  deep  impression  that  Italy  and  the 
men  there  made  on  the  young  scholar.  Armed  with 
many  letters,  —  particularly  from  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
and  his  friend  Ivawes,  —  he  found  no  difficulty  in  gain- 
ing entrance  into  the  highest  circles,  whether  of  society 
or  learning,  and  his  scliolarehip  and  personality  won 
him  many  complimentary  letters  and  poems. 

Milton  went  first  to  Paris,  where  he  met  the  great 
Hugo  GrotiuB,  Dutch  philosopher  and  theologian,  at 
that  time  banished  from  his  own  country  and  serving 
as  ambassador  for  Sweden.  From  Paris  the  poet  trav- 
eled vis  Genoa  and  Pisa,  in  August,  16S8,  to  Florence. 
After  two  months  at  Florence,  in  which  he  met  Galileo, 
the  old  blind  astronomer,  now  a  captive  in  his  own 
villa  "for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise  than  the 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  licensers  thooght,"  Milton 
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journeyed  to  Rome,  where  he  stayed  about  two  months 
and  heard  Leonora  Baroni  sing.  Arriving  in  Naples 
late  in  NoTeroter,  1638,  he  made  there  a  warm  friend- 
ship with  Manso,  the  mnnificent  patron  of  letters. 
Milton  had  intended  to  proceed  thence  to  Sicily  and 
Greece,  bnt  on  receiving  news  of  the  war  between  the 
Scotch  Covenanters  and  Charles  I  he  gave  up  these 
projects ;  "  for  I  considered  it  base,"  he  says,  "  that, 
while  my  countrymen  were  fighting  at  home  for  liberty, 
I  should  be  traveling  abroad  at  ease  for  intelleotnal 
culture."  Yet  be  did  not  huny  straight  home.  Warned 
against  a  second  visit  to  Some,  on  account  of  the  dan- 
ger his  outspoken  Protestantism  had  already  brought 
him,  be  went  willfully  thither  and  expressed  freely  his 
views.  Luckily  he  escaped  the  "grim  wolf"  of  Some, 
and  arrived  about  March,  1689,  in  Florence.  There  he 
remained  till  the  end  of  April,  renewing  bia  old  ac- 
quaintances and  taking  part  in  the  exercises  of  the 
many  Accademie.  Then,  hurrying  throi^fa  Boh^na 
and  Ferrara,  he  arrived  at  Venice  early  in  May.  His 
five  Italian  sonnets  and  one  canzone  were  periutps  writ- 
ten at  this  time,  for  they  show  a  familiarity  with  the 
t^on  about  Bologna,  tbongh  the  brief  visit  to  that 
town  and  our  ignorance  of  the  lady,  if  she  was  a  real 
person,  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  makes  this  only 
conjecture.  From  Venice  Milton  traveled  home  ma 
Geneva,  the  home  of  Diodati's  relatives,  and  Paris, 
reaching  England  about  August  1, 1639.  To  his  own 
aooonnt  al  the  journey,  given  in  the  Defentio  Seeunda, 
he  odds :  "  I  again  take  God  to  witness  that  in  all 
those  places,  where  so  many  things  are  considered  law- 
ful, I  lived  sound  and  untouched  from  all  profligacy 
and  vice,  having  the  thought  perpetually  with  me  that. 
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though  I  might  escape  tlie  eyes  of  men,  I  oertainly 
oould  DOt  escape  the  eyes  of  God." 

On  reaching  England,  Milton  was  at  first  busied 
with  thoughts  of  his  dearest  friend,  Charles  Diodati, 
who  had  died  in  August,  1638,  and  probably  late  in 
the  aotonm  of  1689  he  wrote  the  famous  Latin  elegy, 
EpUaphium  Damonit.  In  this  poem  Milton  refers  to 
his  own  literary  projects,  particularly  a  long  epic  on 
the  story  of  King  Arthnr.  His  notes  made  at  this  time 
reveal,  moreover,  numerous  schemes ;  they  include  plana 
for  a  dramatic  form  of  Paradise  Lost,  sixty-one  8ub> 
jeots  taken  from  the  Bible,  thirty-three  from  English 
history,  and  five  from  Scottish. 

Past  II  (1640-1060) 
To  foUow  the  turn  which  Milton's  life  now  takes  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  main  developments  in 
Church  and  state.  It  is  essential  to  remember,  above 
all,  that  Puritanism  grew  first  out  of  an  emphasis 
on  purity,  that  many  early  Puritans  remained  in  the 
Church  of  England,  —  witness  Milton's  father,  —  and 
that  it  was  only  after  the  gradual  assimilation  of  Cal- 
vinism and  after  the  political  developments  between 
Charles  I,  who  thought  himself  the  '^  deputy  elected  by 
the  Lord,"  and  Parliament,  which  found  its  rights  openly 
violated,  that  the  great  body  of  Puritans  opposed  them- 
selves  to  the  .English  Church.  Then,  indeed,  matters 
hastened  to  strife ;  for  the  Puritans,  who  disliked  idle 
shows  and  much  ritual,  were  especially  provoked  by 
Archbishop  William  Laud,  a  man  who,  Macaulay  says, 
had  "  a  childish  passion  for  mummeries."  At  the  same 
time  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford,  developed 
his  policy  of  "Thorough."    Charles  dismissed  Parlia- 
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ment ;  roles  of  doctrine  and  conformity  vere  published ; 
taxes  were  increased ;  emigration  to  America  was  for- 
bidden. From  March,  1629,  to  April,  1640,  the  King's 
Ministry  and  Privy  Council,  with  its  Star-Chamber  and 
Court  of  High  Commission,  was  the  sole  legislative 
body.  Finally  the  King,  with  an  untrained  and  discon- 
tented army,  with  no  Parliament  to  fall  back  on,  and 
with  the  well-trained  Scots  marching  i^ainst  him  in 
battle,  was  compeUed  to  call  the  Long  Parliament.  To 
hia  dismay  it  at  once  set  about  the  trial  of  his  creatures 
who  had  shared  with  him  the  spoils  of  eleven  years. 
Matters  got  beyond  his  control ;  Wentworth  was  brought 
to  the  block  in  1641,  and  Laud  to  the  Tower,  and  in 
1642  civil  war  broke  out. 

When  the  civil  war  began  all  England  and  Scotland 
were  involved,  and  it  hence  became  necessary  for  every 
one  to  take  aides.  The  King,  who  was  at  first  successful, 
numbered  among  his  followers  many  of  the  best  men 
of  the  day.  It  b  as  unfair  to  judge  of  the  Boyaliats  by 
the  profligate  rabble,  which  did  nevertheless  belong  to 
them,  as  it  is  to  judge  of  the  Puritans  by  their  extreme 
fanaties.  The  Royalists  were  thoroughly  in  earnest ; 
they  believed,  as  Professor  Wendell  has  pointed  out,  in 
the  royal  right  no  less  than  the  Parliamentarians  in  thrar 
inalienable  rights.  With  them  stood  courtesy,  chivalry, 
and  the  traditions  of  their  fathers.  Th£  Parliamen- 
tarians, on  the  other  hand,  inspired  by  the  ideals  of 
liberty  and  justice,  were  impelled  for  the  most  part  by 
religions  zeal.  Cromwell  and  his  '*  God-fearing "  men, 
rolling  their  battle-hymn  "  strong  and  great  against  the 
fl^,"  were  invinmble  foes. 

It  was  not  unnatural,  moreover,  that  the  Church, 
with  its  increased  respect  for  forms  and   traditions, 
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sboold  have  become  on«  with  the  Royalists,  and  that 
the  Puritaas,  with  their  zeal  for  religious  liberty,  should 
have  joioed  the  Parliamentarians.  Among  these  Puri- 
tans were  many  Independents,  men  nnwilliug  to  accept 
Presbyterianism  as  the  only  alternative  to  Prelacy. 
Roughly  speaking,  however,  all  the  parties  may  be  re- 
solved  into  two  great  divisions,  —  King  and  Church 
against  Parliament  and  Puritanism.  The  one  was  made 
a  fact  by  Charles'  Star^hamber  and  Laud's  Court  of 
High  Conunission;  the  other,  expressing  at  once  the 
protest  of  Independent  and  Presbyterian,  was  made  a 
fact  in  164S  by  the  Solemn  League  arid  Coveriant  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland. 

Milton's  position,  if  the  tendencies  of  his  youth  are 
kept  in  mind,  should  now  be  dear.  He  was  brought 
np  as  an  old-time  Puritan  in  the  Established  Church 
and  had  a  deep  veneration  for  the  beauties  of  masie, 
art,  and  literature.  But  he  could  never  bow  down  before 
such  things ;  and  when  LoiiA  and  his  Prelates  seemed  to 
be  doing  so,  Milton,  it  will  be  remembered,  did  not  see 
his  way  clear  to  taking  orders ;  he  was,  in  his  own  words, 
•*  Churoh-outed  by  the  Prelates."  It  was  above  all  the 
sacred  principle  of  liberty  which  chiefly  drove  him  to 
his  ohoioe  of  sides.  He  lingered  fondly  with  the  bright 
splendors  of  his  youth ;  he  held  back  from  tiie  ugly, 
extravagant  harshness  of  the  later  Puritanism.  When, 
however,  a  choice  was  necessary,  when  be  saw  that  lib- 
erty was  the  cause  of  Parliament  against  the  tyranny 
of  Church  and  King,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment. 
Throwing  aside  all  the  artistic  delights  which  must  have 
tugged  so  strongly  at  his  heartstrings,  he  nobly  chose  for 
Parliament.  In  so  doing  he  allied  himself  with  all  the 
harsher  forms  of  Puritanism  and  with  Presbyterianism. 
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But  he  did  not  become  a  Presbyterian,  At  flnt,  to  be 
sure,  aa  is  shown  in  his  early  pamphlets,  he  looked  on 
Presbyterianiam  as  the  only  alternative,  but  that  he 
soon  saw  the  futility  of  his  hope  is  clear  from  hia  poem 
On  the  New  Forc&n  of  Conacience  (1647),  in  which 
he  says :  *'  New  Pretbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  lArge." 
Yet  to  be  effective  it  was  necessary  to  take  sides,  and 
so  John  Miltou  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Presbyterians. 
"He  fought  their  perilous  battle,"  says  Macanlay, 
'  "  bat  he  turned  away  with  disdain  from  their  insolent 
triumph."  Purity  and  Liberty  were,  in  short,  the  ten- 
eta  of  his  creed ;  he  was  a  Puritan  of  the  elder  time 
and  an  Independent ;  "  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
much-abused  term,"  says  Dr.  Cramett,  '*no  Puritan, 
but  a  most  free  and  independent  thinker,  the  vast 
sweep  of  whose  thought  happened  to  coincide  for  a 
while  with  the  narrow  orbit  of  so-caJled  Puritanism." 
On  retumii^  to  England  in  1689,  Milton  did  not 
at  once  take  active  part  in  the  struggle,  but,  renting 
lodgings  in  St.  Bride's  Churchyard,  began  a  small  school, 
in  which  he  taught  his  two  nephews  and  one  or  two 
other  pupils.  Dr.  Johnson  has  heaoe  charged  him  with 
"  great  promises  and  small  performances.'*  It  is  pe^ 
haps  fairer  to  remember  Wordsworth's  words,  — 
"  Thj  benrt 
Tha  lowlint  dntiea  on  herself  did  lay." 

The  time  was  not  yet  ripe.  His  was  not  a  fight  with 
the  sword,  uid  his  pen  generally  demanded  some  imme- 
diate impulse.  This  soon  came,  however,  and  produced 
the  long  line  of  prose  writings,  Latin  and  English,  in 
which  he  steadily  upheld  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  had 
moved  about  1640  from  St.  Bride's  Churchyard  to  a 
"  pretty  garden-house  "  In  Aldersgato  Street,  and  here 
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in  1641  and  1642  he  wrote  the  five  pampfalets  setting 
forth  his  views  on  church  government. 

The  next  series  of  pamphlets  had  a  very  veaX  im- 
pulse in  his  own  marriage.  In  June,  1643,  he  married 
Mary  Powell,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  daughter  of  an  Ox- 
fordshire squire  who  was  a  debtor  of  MQton'B  father. 
A  month  after  a  visit  to  Oxfordshire,  perhaps  to  col- 
lect interest,  Milton  returned  with  hie  bride.  His  wife, 
however,  being  "  used  to  a  great  house,  and  much  com- 
pany and  joviality,"  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  austere  ' 
Puritan  household  in  Aldersgate  Street,  and  before 
a  month  was  oat  returned  to  her  parents.  By  let- 
ter  she  obtained  permission  to  remain  away  till  the 
following  Michaelmas.  Michaelmas  come,  however,  she 
did  not  return,  and  Milton,  says  his  nephew  Philhps, 
"  thought  it  would  be  dishonorable  ever  to  receive  her 
again."  Whereupon,  Phillips  adds,  Milton  wrote  his 
first  treatise  on  Divorce — that  is,  after  Michaelmas. 
But  Professor  Masson  has  fixed  the  date  of  this  pam- 
phlet as  early  as  August  1,  1643.  Pattison  sti^^sts 
that  Milton  may  have  been  "occupying  himself  with 
an  argument  in  favor  of  divorce  for  incompatibility  of 
temper,  during  the  honeymoon."  The  pamphlet  was 
written  hurriedly,  however,  as  we  know  Milton  did 
write  when  the  impulse  was  on  him,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  wrote  it,  in  bitter  disappointment,  right  after 
the  separation,  which  took  place  some  time  iu  July. 
During  the  next  two  years  he  added  three  pamphlets 
on  the  same  subject. 

Concerning  all  Milton's  relations  to  his  first  wife 
we  are  unfortunately  in  possession  only  of  facts  un- 
pleasantly su<;gestive.  In  the  summer  of  1645  he  was 
paying  his  addresses  to  one  of  Dr.  Davis's  daughters, 
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and  yet  late  the  same  summer  he  was  reconciled  to  his 
wife.  That  great  happiness  ever  entered  the  household 
is  unlikely,  though  there  is  no  knowledge  of  a  second 
quarreL  Milton's  ideal  of  marriage,  like  his  ideal  of 
edncation,  waa  too  lofty  and  unpractical  to  be  realized 
in  any  but  a  Utopian  state.  "  He  for  God  only,  she 
for  God  in  him  "  explains  his  attitude  better  than  pages 
of  comment.  Mistress  Milton  died  in  1653,  having 
given  birth  to  a  son  who  died  in  childhood  and  to  three 
daughters,  Anne,  Mary,  and  Deborah. 

In  1643  Milton's  aged  father  came  to  live  with  him, 
and  in  September,  1645,  after  the  reconciliation  with 
his  wife,  the  growing  family  moved  to  a  more  com- 
modious dwelling  in  the  Barbican,  just  ofE  Aldersgate 
Street.  To  this  period  (1643-45)  belong  his  pamphlet 
on  Education,  adreased  as  a  letter  to  Samuel  Hartlib, 
a  German-Pole,  and  his  most  famous  pamphlet,  the 
AreopagiHca  ;  a  Speech  Jbr  the  Liberty  of  UnliceMed 
Printing.  "  God  intended  to  prove  me,"  he  says  boldly, 
"  whether  1  durst  take  up  alone  a  rightful  cause  against 
a  world  of  diaesteem,  and  found  I  durst."  Itself  unli- 
censed, the  Arreopagitica  put  Milton  tor  some  time  in 
danger  of  the  law.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that  he 
oollected  and  brought  out  the  so-called  1645  edition  of 
his  poems  (not  actually  published  till  January  2, 1646, 
N.  S.),  including  L' Allegro,  II  PeTtaeroao,  Comue, 
Arcadet,  LyddoB,  his  first  ten  sonnets,  and  most  of  his 
I^tin  poems. 

It  is  again  necessary  to  revert  to  public  events.  Though 
the  Royaliste  had  been  at  first  successful,  they  were  com- 
pletely routed  in  the  battles  of  Marston  Moor  and 
Naseby,  and  Parliament  held  control.  In  1645  Laud 
was  executed,  and  in  1646  Charles  surrendered  himself 
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to  the  Scots,  who  promptly  Bold  him  to  the  English  for 
X400,000.  But  the  Parliament,  now  that  the  King  was 
secured,  found  itself  confronted  by  the  difBculty  of 
governing  many  contending  parties.  For  several  years 
England  was  withont  any  real  executive.  The  West- 
minster Assembly,  filled  with  zealous  Presbyterians, 
imposed  a  regime  in  many  ways  as  distasteful  as  that 
of  the  old  Prelacy.  The  army,  however,  was  the  strong- 
est party ;  in  1647  it  seized  Charles,  and  on  January 
SO,  1649,  put  him  to  death. 

It  is  necessary  only  to  remind  the  reader  of  events 
from  this  time  on,  —  how  Parliament  was  reduced  to 
the  "  Rnmp ; "  how  Cromwell,  the  man  of  the  hour,  mas- 
terfully imposed  on  disunited  England  a  severe  mili- 
tary despotism,  expelled  the  Rump,  was  made  Lord 
Protector  (in  1653),  and  raised  his  country  to  the  first 
rank  among  great  nations ;  and  how  —  soon  after  his 
death  —  England  slipped  back  to  easy  ways  and  rejoi- 
cingly called  King  Charles  II  to  the  throne. 

On  February  13,  1649,  just  two  weeks  after  the 
execution  of  Charles,  Milton  published  The  Tenure  of 
£inffS  and  Magiatrates,  proving  that  it  is  lawful  .  .  . 
for  any  who  have  the  power  to  call  to  account  a  tyrant 
orvricked J£ing,and after  due  conviction  to  depose  and 
put  him  to  death.  Dr.  Gamett  points  out  that  this  is 
to  hand  over  the  law  to  Judge  Lynch  ;  in  its  unpractical 
idealism  it  is  very  characteristic  of  Milton.  It  is  sig- 
nificant, however,  that  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  was  ^ 
sufficiently  known  to  be  made  on  March  16,  1649,  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Tongues.    While  Milton's  influence 

'  Spam  doM  oat  permit  m  idequta  daKiiptiaD  of  tli*  Common- 
weilth.  The>ttulent«hoaIdTe»dkt  laHt  UiBBoooDiit  iDOMso'i  Storla- 
HuUrg  of  Ei^/land  and  Uaauila]''!  uralgiuiwnt  of  Chariei  in  Uio  £*- 
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in  the  Commonwealth  has  often  been  greatly  over-esti- 
mated,  he  was  nevertheleBS,  as  an  able  oontroTeraialist 
and  one  of  the  best  Latin  scholars  in  England,  a  man 
much  desired  by  the  Commonwealth.  His  duties  were 
the  preparation  of  addresses,  the  writing  of  letters  to 
foreign  states,  and  the  defense  by  pamphlet  t^  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Milton's  pablio  position  under  these  conditions  again 
needs  jastifioation.  There  has  been  much  shaking  of 
beads  over  the  support  givoD  by  the  champion  of  lib- 
erty to  a  despotism  so  complete  as  Cromwell's.  But  his 
choice  lay,  as  Macaulay  has  well  expressed  it,  "  not  be* 
tween  Cromwell  and  liberty,  but  between  Cromwell 
and  the  Stuarts."  With  the  certainty  of  losing  his  fast- 
fuling  sight  in  the  work,  he  accepted  the  position ;  and 
it  is  fair  to  believe  that  the  ideal  of  service  prompted 
him  more  than  pride  of  place.  Indeed,  his  private  choice 
had  been  "some  still  remov^  place," — perhaps  back 
at  Horton,  hidden  "  from  day's  garish  eye." 

Milton  was  soon  called  apon  to  defend  the  Common- 
wealth. To  the  Eikon  Batilike  he  replied,  October, 
1649,  in  Eikonoldastes.  Soon  after  appeared  Defeneio 
Regia  pro  Carolo  I,  from  the  pen  of  a  Frenchman, 
Claudius  Salmasina,  one  of  the  chief  knights  of  the 
controversial  field.  Milton,  per  order,  met  and  routed 
his  opponent  with  his  Defensio  pro  Poptdo  Anglicano 
(1651).  Salmasius  died  while  writing  his  reply,  but 
the  contest  was  continued  by  one  Morus  (or  More), 
a  Scotchman  living  in  France,  who  brought  out  Peter 
Dumoolin's  defense  of  the  Frenchman.  Milton,  though 
he  had  totally  lost  his  sight  in  March,  1652,  replied 
in  his  Defensio  Secunda  (May,  1654).  This  pamphlet 
is  especially  interesting  because,  in  defending  his  own 
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daarooter,  Milton  girea  a  iaiilj  complete  acconnt  of 
his  own  youth. 

Since  the  Barbioan  days  Milton's  changes  of  resi- 
dence bad  been  frequent.  In  1647  he  moved  to  High 
Holborn,  and  before  entering  his  official  appartnientB 
in  Whitehall,  in  1649,  for  some  months  after  his  ap- 
pointment as  Secretary  he  lived  at  Charing  Cross.  In 
December,  1661,  he  made  another  change  on  account 
of  his  health,  this  time  to  Petty  France,  Westminiiter. 
Here  he  remained  till  he  lost  his  position,  in  April, 
1660. 

In  November,  1656,  Milton  married  his  seoond  wife, 
Katharine  Woodcock.  Fifteen  months  later  she  and 
her  child  died.  In  Sonnet  XXIII,  picturing  a  dream, 
lie  says:  — 

"  Mcthoagbt  I  Mw  in;  Ute  eapoaaid  uint 
Brought  to  roe  like  Aloeitis  from  the  grave." 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  brief  happiness  of  this 
second  union  may  have  made  up  in  part  for  the  disap- 
pointments of  the  first. 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  Mil- 
ton's prose  work  continued.  In  1655  came  another  reply 
to  Moms,  in  1659  two  more  pamphlets  on  church  mat- 
ters, and,  in  March,  1660,  only  two  months  before  the 
bells  rang  in  Charles  II,  the  Heady  and  Easy  Way 
to  Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth.  Altogether  he 
wrote  twenty-five  pamphlets,  of  which  four  are  in  Latin. 
The  only  English  outlet  for  fab  poetic  feeling  during 
this  time  of  service  was  in  his  Sonnets,  all  of  which, 
twenty-three  in  number,  had  been  written  by  1658. 
These,  aside  from  their  high  literary  merit,  are  impor- 
tant as  showing  the  poet's  political  and  religious  views. 
Nowhere  else  does  the  large-minded  Independent  stand 
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OQt  BO  clear.  "  Avenge,  O  Lord,"  he  cries  in  the  sonnet 
On  the  Late  Massacre  ia  Piedmont  (1655),  — 
"Avenge,  O  Lord,  thj  slaughter'd  ituuts,  whoM  bonas 
Lie  MUter'd  od  the  Alpine  mouDtkias  cold." 

He  attacks,  too,  the  "  New  Forcers  of  CoDscienoe ; "  ad- 
dresses the  Lord  General  Fairfax,  — 

*  Whose  name  in  urns  throagh  Europe  ring! ; " 
and  reminds  Cromwell,  "our  chief  of  men,"  that  — 
"  Peoee  bath  her  Tictories 
No  leu  reuonn'd  tban  Wu." 

Among  these  sonnets,  also,  are  fonnd  some  of  his  most 
perwnal  poems,  such  as  that  On  IRb  Blindneee,  with 
its  great  conclusion,  — 

«  They  alw>  •erre  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
Pabt  IIT  (1660-1674) 
TJnspeakahly  sad  is  the  picture  of  the  defeated  cham- 
pion of  liberty,  now  surrounded  hy  the  shallow  mocker- 
ies of  the  Restoration.  Yet  for  him  the  conflict  had  been 
infinitely  significant;  it  produced  PtrriK^i^e  T^os^  He 
was  no  longer  the  accomplished,  scholarly  poet  who  had 
written  Comus  and  Lycidas,  He  had  passed  through 
twenty  years  of  toil  and  trial,  civil  and  domestic ;  he 
had  run  the  race,  he  had  fought  the  good  fight  —  and, 
what  is  more,  he  had  kept  the  faith.  Those  were 
big  times  in  which  Milton  had  lived,  when  a  whole 
nation  was  stirred  to  its  uttermost  depths,  when  to  live 
was  to  fight ;  and  the  old  blind  poet  was  scarred  deep 
with  the  fierceness  of  the  onset.  To  string  t<^ther 
pretty  verses  about  King  Arthur  had  now  been  almost 
blasphemous ;  after  his  deep  experience  and  in  his  infi- 
nite sorrow  there  was  only  one  theme  suited  to  his  pen ; 
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lie  of  atl  men  in  Eoglaod  was  best  prepared  snd  tried 
for  the  Iiigb  task,  —  to  sing  "  Of  man's  first  disobe- 
dience," and  "  To  justify  the  yrajB  of  God  to  men." 

The  first  few  months  of  the  Restoration  were  spent 
by  Milton,  who  was  in  danger  of  the  proscriptions 
against  supporters  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  hidiog  in 
Bartholomew  Close.  On  June  16  his  writings  against 
Charles  I  weif  ordered  to  be  burned,  but  he  himself, 
whether  from  pity  for  his  blindness  and  reverence  for 
his  position  as  poet,  or  from  his  oomparatire  insignifi. 
canoe  politically,  escaped  proscription,  though  he  was 
arrested,  charged  exorbitant  fees,  and  detained  by  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  till  the  Commons  ordered  his  release 
on  December  16.  From  then  on  he  was  a  free  man, 
but  forced  to  live,  especially  at  first,  in  considerable 
obscurity.  His  fortunes  had  been  reduced  to  about 
jG1500.  He  accordingly  took  a  titde  house  in  Holbom, 
near  Bed  Lion  Fields,  but  moved  in  1661  to  Jewin 
Street.  In  1664  he  moved  again,  to  Artillery  Walk, 
Bunbill  Fields.  Here  be  lived  until  his  death,  except 
for  the  year  1665,  when  to  escape  the  plague  he  took 
a  cottage  in  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Buckinghamshire,  and 
a  few  weeks  in  1670,  when  he  stayed  at  the  house  of 
the  bookseller  MilHngton,  in  Little  Britain. 

In  February,  1663,  Milton  married  for  the  tMrd 
time.  His  wife,  Elizabeth  Minahull,  whom  he  never 
saw,  was  recommended  by  a  friend,  Dr.  Paget.  She,  it 
seems,  appreciated  the  old  man's  needs  and  was  content 
with  the  position  of  housekeeper.  Living  in  the  house 
with  them  were  Milton's  three  daughters,  whom  he  con- 
sidered very  undutifol  children.  Though  he  had  never 
properly  educated  them,  he  expected  tbem  to  enjoy  tak- 
ing down  his  dictation  and  reading  five  or  six  hoars  a 
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day  in  Ituguages  which  they  oonld  Dot  underetaDd.  Stall, 
exacting  as  he  was,  one  can  ooDceive  of  do  Dobler  duty 
for  a  sympathetic  child  than  a  share  in  the  work  of  a 
blind  other's  genius.  But  they  chose  rather  to  bring 
wnrow  on  his  gray  hairs  and  to  win  the  reproaches  of 
posterity.  They  oonnived  with  the  maidservant  "to 
cheat  him  in  her  marketings ; "  they  even  sold  some  of 
his  books  to  ragwomen ;  and  when  one  of  them  heard 
of  his  prospective  marriage  she  replied  she  had  sooner 
heard  of  his  death. 

In  1667  Paradise  Lost  was  published.  It  had  been 
planned  much  earlier,  as  we  hare  seen,  in  dramatio 
form.  The  main  work  was  probably  began,  however, 
about  1658,  and  the  manuscript  was  practaoally  com- 
plete in  166S.  The  poem  was  published  first  in  ten 
books,  but  by  a  rearrangement  it  assumed  in  the  edL 
tion  of  1674  its  final  form  of  twelve  books.  Milton's 
dictation  was  spasmodic  He  told  his  nephew  Phillips 
"  that  his  vein  never  happily  flowed  but  from  the  autum- 
nal  equinoctial  to  the  vernal."  When  he  was  in  the 
vein,  he  "  would  dictate  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  lines  at  a 
time  to  any  one  that  was  near  and  could  write."  When 
he  dictated  "  be  sat  leaning  backward  obliquely  in  an 
easy  chair,  with  his  leg  flung  over  the  elbow  of  it."  At 
times  the  song  came  upon  him  "  with  a  certain  itnpet/ua 
and  cntro"  when,  " at  what  hour  soever,  he  rung  for 
his  daughter  to  secure  what  came."  Thomas  Ellwood, 
a  young  Quaker,  was  a  frequent  visitor  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  reading  to  Milton  and  of  taking  down  his  dic- 
tation, with  more  eagerness  than  the  nndutifnl  dau^- 
ters. 

Among  the  many  incidents  coonected  with  the  con- 
temporary fame  of  Paradise  Lost  was  Milton's  re- 
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mark  to  Dryden,  when  the  latter  asked  permiAsion  to 
bring  out  a  rhymed  dramatio  version  of  the  poem. 
"  Ay,"  he  said,  "  tag  my  verses  if  you  will."  Thomas 
EUwood,  the  Quaker,  on  seeing  the  completed  form  of 
the  poem,  asked,  "  What  hast  tbou  to  say  of  Paradiae 
Found?"  And  in  1771  Paradise Seffatned,  the aequei 
to  Paradise  Lost,  came  out.  It  is,  however,  not  so 
great  a«  the  epic  of  man's  fall ;  sin,  error,  and  defeat 
had  burned  more  strongly  than  redemption  into  Mil- 
ton's Puritan  mind ;  Paradiae  Lost  was  more  element- 
ally, more  vitally  a  part  of  fais  own  experience  than 
Paradise  Regained. 

During  these  last  years  Milton's  mind  was  remark- 
ably active.  A  Latin  Grammar  (1669)  ;  a  History  of 
Britain,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
famous  especially  for  the  Faithome  portrait  of  the 
author  (1670)  ;  Paradise  Regained  and  Samson  Ago- 
nisies,  A  Dramatic  Poem  (1671) ;  a  Latin  treatise 
on  the  Art  of  Logic  (1672)  ;  a  second  edition  of  bis 
poems,  and  a  pamphlet  on  7Vu«  Religion,  ScBreaie, 
Schism,  and  Toleration  (167S)  ;  a  second  edition  of 
Paradiae  Lost  (1674),^the8e  are  the  publications  of 
his  last  five  years,  though  Paradise  Lost,  of  course,  as 
well  as  two  thirds  of  the  History,  had  been  written  be- 
fore 1669.  He  approaches  nearest  to  the  level  of  bis 
great  epic  in  Samson  Agonistes,  a  subject  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  last  sad  years  of  tbe  old  Inde- 
pendent. In  1682  was  published  a  Brief  History  of 
Muscovia,  written  by  him  probably  in  the  first  years 
of  bis  secretaryship.  Not  till  1823  was  his  Latin  trea- 
tise, De  Doctntia  Christiana,  discovered.  It  is  one 
of  his  most  important  prose  works,  revealing  his  Auth 
towards  Uie  end  in  the  Bible  and  the  Inner  Spirit. 
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Of  the  last  yean  of  Milton,  at  liu  hooBe  m  Bunhill 
Fields,  we  have  many  acconntB.  One  Dr.  Wright,  says 
Ricbaxdson,  found  him  in  a  •room  "  hung  with  maty 
green,"  "  sitting  in  an  elbow  chair,  black  clothes,  and 
Deat  enough,  pale  but  not  cadaverous,  his  hands  and 
fingers  gouty  and  with  chalh-stones."  In  sunny  weather 
he  sat  in  a  gray  coarse  cloth  coat  at  the  door,  and 
"  received  the  visits  of  people  of  distinguished  parts, 
as  well  as  quality."  At  eight  o'clock  he  took  supper, 
**  wluch  was  usually  olives  or  some  light  thing ;  and 
after  supper  he  smoked  his  pipe  and  drank  a  glass  of 
water,  and  went  to  bed."  Particularly  did  he  enjoy 
music  in  his  last  days.  In  religion  he  held  aloof  from 
all  sects,  partly  on  account  of  his  blindness,  partly  from 
a  disgust  for  their  formalities. 

In  1674  Milton's  gout  grew  worse,  and  on  the  8th  of 
November  he  died,  "with  so  little  pain  that  the  time  of 
his  expiring  was  not  perceived  by  those  in  the  room." 
He  was  buried  beside  his  father,  in  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 

Milton  the  man  impresses  us  perhaps  as  much  as 
Milton  the  poet.  His  intensity  of  emotion  and  his 
passionate  earnestness  were  no  doubt  characteristic  of 
the  age,  but  the  great  scope  of  his  thought  and  the 
unwavering  nobility  of  his  purpose  set  him  apart  from 
and  above  all  the  men  about  him  except  Cromwell. 
Yet  by  the  unpractical  idealism  of  everything  he 
thought  or  wrote  he  was  precluded  from  very  great 
effectiveness  among  his  contemporaries.  He  was  only  a 
*'  Puritan  by  the  accident  of  his  times,"  says  Dr.  Gar- 
nett,  *' whose  true  affinities  were  with  Mill  and  Shelley 
and  Rousseau."  From  his  childhood  be  saw  the  clear 
light  of  duty  before  him,  and  with  an  uncompFomising 
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eamestnesB  he  performed  that  doty.  Yet  he  was  a  poet, 
too,  irith  "  a  vehement  lore  of  the  beaatif  al,*'  and  he 
turned  in  his  old  age  b^oomplete  the  great  work  of  his 
life.  Great  dramas  there  have  been,  but  few  tragedies 
more  sublime  or  elemental  than  that  of  the  life  of  John 
Milton,  written  aoroBS  the  page  of  history.  And  in 
tiie  closing  lines  of  Samson  Affonistes,  his  last  great 
poem,  he  sets  down  for  us  the  abiding  moral  of  his  own 
tragedy:  — 

"  Hi*  Mrrmota  He,  witb  new  aeqniit 
Of  tmfl  eqMrieiiee  from  tbw  gnat  «Teiit, 
With  peace  and  ooMolation  bath  diinuMed, 
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Pilosim's  Pboosess,  one  of  the  few  bookB  Hiat 
saccesaire  generations  and  vhole  nations  read,  is  writ- 
'ten,  the  title-page  saya,  "  in  the  similitude  of  a  dream." 
Every  man  hsA  visions  and  spiritaal  oonfliots  in  tome 
degree,  even  in  the  most  frivolonH,  worldly  times.  Few 
ages,  however,  have  been  so  wholly  given  over  to  reli- 
gious dreams  and  aspirations  as  was  the  Puritan  Age 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  of  all  the  earnest 
atmggles  for  salvation  in  that  time  of  zeal,  despair, 
and  ecstasy,  few  were  so  real  as  Bunyan's,  few  visions 
were  so  clear  as  his,  no  book  expressed  so  forcibly  as  his 
the  sincere  effort  of  the  sool.  His  "  dream  "  became  at 
once  tlie  true  record  and  the  satisfying  answer  for  half  a 
nation.  For  to  Bnnyau  and  tite  Furitatu  salvation  was 
literally  and  absolutely  the  only  concern  of  this  world, 
a  matter  of  terrible  moment 

Bunyan's  book,  then,  the  record  of  his  straggle  and 
victory,  mnst  interest  all  who  realize  that  in  it  they 
can  see  how  the  man  was  made.  He  himself,  like  Chris- 
tian,  had  escaped  from  the  specious  advice  of  Mr. 
Worldly  Wiseman ;  he  had  been  deserted  by  Pliable 
at  the  Slough  of  Dispond ;  he  had  descended  into  the 
Valley  of  Humiliatiou  and  wrestled  with  the  monster 
Apollyon ;  he  had  passed  safely  throng  the  alluring 
shows  of  Vanity  Fair ;  he  had  known  just  such  judges 
as  those  who  condemned  Faithful ;  be  had  met,  too, 
with  Hopeful,  through  whose  aid  he  endured  the  dun- 
geon of  Doubting  Castle ;  and  he  had  come  throngfa, 
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scarred  and  Tictorious,  to  the  "  pleasant  land  of  Ben- 
lab,"  whence  the  Two  Shining  Ones  were  soon  to  con- 
duct him  across  the  River  of  Death  to  the  Holy  City. 

John  Bunjan  was  bora  in  a  cottage  just  outside  of 
the  hamlet  of  Elstow,  in  Bedfordshire,  late  in  the 
year  1628.  His  father,  Thomas  Bunynn,  was  a  tinker 
in  very  poor  ciroumstanoes,  and  his  mother,  Mai^aret 
Bentley,  was  of  aa  low  an  estate.  Nothing  is  known  of 
John's  edacation,  though  it  is  supposed,  since  he  could 
read  and  write,  that  he  went  for  a  time  to  the  village 
schooL  His  book  learning,  however,  was  very  slight ; 
even  in  later  life  his  reading  was  confined  almost 
iriwlly  to  the  Bible  and  Foxe's  Sook  of  Martyrs. 
While  he  was  still  a  boy  he  began  to  help  his  father, 
whose  trade  he  followed  throughout  his  life. 

Bunyan,  in  hie  Grace  Abounding,  the  most  aifto- 
bit^raphical  of  hia  works,  says  that  he  was  a  hopeless 
sinner  as  a  boy,  —  "  filled  with  unrighteousness,"  with 
"  but  few  equals  both  for  cursing,  swearing,  lying,  and 
blaspheming  the  holy  name  of  God,"  "  the  very  ring- 
leader in  all  manner  of  vice  and  ungodliness."  It  was 
hence  for  some  time  the  fashion  to  suppose  that  the 
anthor  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  a  converted  repro- 
bate,—a  particular  example  of  God's  grace.  Later 
biographers,  however,  have  realized  that  Bonyan's  con- 
demnatimt  of  his  youthful  practices  as  unpardomible 
was  the  result  of  a  morbid  conscience.  He  was  not 
the  first  godly  person,  in  his  "  awakening,"  to  con- 
sider himself  the  most  miserable  of  sinners.  At  all 
events,  "  The  four  chief  sins  of  which  be  was  guilty," 
says  Maoaulsy,  "  were  dancing,  ringing  the  bells  of  the 
parish  church,  playing  at  tipcat,  and  reading  the  history 
of  Sir  Bevis  of  SoDthampton."  Such,  the  same  anthor 
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says  in  another  place,  "  would  have  passed  for  virtues 
with  Archbishop  Laud." 

When  he  was  a  boy  of  about  seventeen  Bunyaa 
served  as  a  soMier.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  at  the 
si^e  of  Leicester  and  on  the  side  of  Parliament,  but 
he  himself  says  another  was  sent  in  his  place,  and 
there  is  only  probability  in  favor  of  hia  having  been  in 
Cromwell's  army.  There  is,  indeed,  no  knowledge  that 
he  saw  actual  fighting.  When  the  armies  were  dis- 
banded in  1646  be  returned  to  his  father's  trade  at 
Elstow. 

Besides  the  mere  incidents  of  his  life,  there  is  really 
only  one  thing  to  tell  about  Bunyan  —  the  story  of  bis 
conversion  and  its  results.  His  spiritual  conflict,  begin- 
ning when  he  was  about  twenty  and  lasting  for  aboat 
seven  years,  brought  forth  a  new  man  ;  thence  grew  bis 
infinential  ministry,  his  imprisonment  for  conscience' 
sake,  and  his  great  book. 

The  struggle  seems  to  have  begun  in  earnest  shortly 
after  his  marriage,  about  1648.  He  had  been  troubled 
as  a  boy  1^  religious  visions,  *' fearful  dreams,"  he  says, 
**  apprehensions  of  devils  and  wicked  spirits  ; "  but  his 
unremitting  oontest  with  evil  really  dates  from  his 
marriage.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  first  wife  except  that 
she  was  a  "godly  person"  and  brought  as  dowry  two 
reli^^ous  books  which  he  fell  to  reading.  From  the 
parish  church,  which  he  had  begun  to  attend,  he  went 
home  one  Sunday  with  a  *'  great  burden  "  on  him.  But 
by  afternoon  he  had  forgotten  the  sermon  and  was  off 
to  the  vill^e  green,  where  he  led  the  lads  of  Eletow  in , 
the  innocuous  sport  of  "  tip-oat "  or  "  sly."  Just  as  he 
was  going  to  give  the  "cat"  a  second  blow,  however,  he 
heard  a  voice  from  heaven  asking  whether  "  he  would 
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leave  lus  sing  and  go  to  hearen,  or  keep  his  aina  and  go 
to  helL"  This  only  shook  him  a  little ;  he  soon  resolved 
that  he  was  "  past  pardoa"  and  that  he  might  as  well 
sin  to  his  heart's  content.  But  hia  heart  was  far  from 
content ;  the  leaven  was  at  work.  Kebuked  by  a  woman 
for  "  the  ungodliest  fellow  for  swearing  that  she  ever 
heard,"  he  managed  to  leave  off  swearing,  to  his  "  great 
wonder."  Soon  be  began  to  read  the  Bible  in  earnest. 

The  regeneration  was  not,  however,  of  even  growth. 
At  times  he  relapsed  into  what  he  later  considered  his 
hopeless  depravity.  The  Bible  filled  him  with  hopes  and 
fears  and  terrible  visions.  Sonketimes  be  felt  the 
devil  pulling  at  bis  back  wbeo  be  tried  to  pray.  If  he 
had  faidi,  the  Bible  told  him,  he  could  work  miracles. 
'  Once,  when  "  the  temptation  came  hot "  upon  him  to  try 
this  promise,  he  was  about  to  say  to  the  puddles  in  the 
road, "  Be  dry,"  and  to  the  dry  places,  "  Be  ye  puddles;" 
but  he  was  saved  by  tiie  thought  that  it  might  be  better 
to  go  under  the  hedge  and  pray  to  Crod  to  help  him. 
While  he  was  praying,  be  saw  that  his  failure  to  work  mir- 
aclea  would  not  so  much  prove  the  falseness  of  the  Bible 
as  bis  lack  of  faith,  so  he  did  not  put  the  promise  to  the 
test.  Little  by  little,  moreover,  he  found  strength  to  re- 
nonnoe  worldly  pleasures.  Chief  among  these  for  him 
were  dancing  and  bell-rin^ng.  To  give  up  the  latter 
was  not  an  easy  task.  He  first  abandoned  pulling  the 
rope,  but  continued  to  stand  in  the  doorway,  where  he 
might  hear  the  sweet  sound  of  the  bells.  But  aftor  a 
time  the  fear  that  these  with  the  tower  might  fall  on 
him  for  his  sins  led  him  to  move  farther  away,  and  at 
last  the  conviction  that  he  was  trifling  caused  bim  to 
depart  wholly. 

Thus  the  pn^reas  oootinned,  with  the  pilgrim's  pas- 
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«onate  yearning  for  Balvatiim,  his  olutotie  deapur  aad 
ecstasy.  At  times  the  evils  of  his  yoatli  bannted  bim ; 
in  his  own  eyes  he  was  "  more  loathsome  .  .  .  than 
a  toad."  Onoe  he  took  much  oomfort  from  Luther's 
Commentary  on  the  Galatiana.  "  Now  I  foond,  as  I 
thought,  that  I  loved  Christ  dearly.  ...  I  felt  love  to 
Him  hot  as  lire."  But  thereupon  came  a  voice  saying, 
"  Sell  Him,  sell  Him,  sell  Him."  F<»  a  time  he  resisted, 
bat  ooe  morning  as  he  lay  in  bed  in  spiritual  torment 
he  gave  op.  "  Let  Him  go  if  He  will,"  he  said.  Alas  1 
Kow  all  was  truly  lost ;  the  Devil  bad  voa ;  Judas  was 
poor  Bunyan's  only  peer  in  ain. 

The  vividness  of  the  man's  visions,  the  terrible  reality 
of  bis  torment, — these  are  the  stariking  things  about  his 
struggle.  It  is  hard  for  us,  for  any  age  indeed,  to  under- 
stand how  much  the  outcome  mattered  to  bim.  He  lived 
in  ft  time  vhea  men  went  into  battle  ungiog  hymns, 
when  Cromwell  himself  wept  **  hysterical  tears,"  and 
when  oommanders  <rf  the  Parliamentary  forces  bore 
soch  names  as  "Captain  Hew-Agag-in-pieces-before-the- 
Lord."  Nothing  in  all  Puritanism  was  bo  vitally  impor- 
tant as  tliis  struggle  of  the  human  soul  for  salvation, 
this  agony  so  vividly  pictured  in  the  life  of  Bnnyan. 

At  last,  too,  be  did  come,  like  Christian,  to  a  land 
of  spiritual  rest.  For  a  while  the  conflict  had  broken 
his  health,  but  with  new  &ith  and  hope,  which  gained 
slowly  upon  him,  he  grew  strong  again.  The  texts  of 
the  Bible  now"looked  not  so-grimly  as  before;"  "now 
remained  only  the  hinder  part  of  the  tempest."  About 
the  year  1653  he  was  publicly  baptized  in  the  Ouse, 
by  Mr.  GriSord,  pastor  of  a  oongregatiou  in  Bedford. 
For  a  few  years  he  suffered  set-backs  and  periods  of 
ir,  bat  by  1655  he  bad  attained  a  spiritual  calm 
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and  fortitude  which  never  deserted  him.  In  that  year 
he  moved  to  a  honse  in  Bedford,  and  was  made  a  dea- 
con of  the  oongregation.  From  then  till  his  death  he 
was  unceasing  in  good  works. 

If  tiiere  is  very  little  known  about  Bnnyan's  youth, 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  known  about  his  maturity. 
His  own  statements  about  himself  are  ezaaperatingly 
few  except  in  spiritual  matters.  Thus,  the  name  of  his 
-  first  wife  and  the  date  of  their  marriage  are  unknown ; 
the  time  of  the  composition  of  his  greatest  work  is  con- 
jecture, and  many  of  the  stories  of  his  life  in  prison 
are  mere  fiction.  His  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  who  sur- 
vired  him,  was  married  probably  in  1656,  the  first 
year  of  his  ministry.  It  is  known  that  he  had  six  chil- 
dren, all  of  whom  except  his  blind  daughter,  Mary, 
outlived  him. 

There  is,  however,  plenty  of  evidence  of  Bunyan's 
success  as  a  preacher.  "  Hundreds,"  it  was  said,  came 
in  "  to  hear  the  word."  Yet  bis  head  was  not  turned. 
"  What,  thought  I,"  be  says,  *■  shsJl  I  be  proud  because 
I  am  a  sounding  brass  ?  Is  it  so  much  to  be  a  fiddle  ?  " 
He  did  not  hold  back,  however,  when  he  felt  sure  of 
his  true  mission ;  be  had  a  story  to  teU,  and  there  were 
thousands  eager  to  hear  it.  He  spoke  straight  from  the 
heart  in  plain  English ;  he  felt,  he  says,  "  as  if  an  angel 
of  God  had  stood  at  my  back."  There  is  a  story  that 
once  a  listener  remarked  what  a  sweet  sermon  he  had 
delivered,  to  which  Bunyao  replied,  "  Ay,  you  have  no 
need  to  tell  me  that,  for  the  devil  whispered  it  to  me 
before  I  was  well  out  of  the  pulpit." 

Very  soon  after  taking  to  the  ministry,  Bunyan  be- 
gan to  write.  In  1656  he  published  his  first  volume. 
Some  Gotpel  Truths  Opened.   He  was  answered  by 
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a  jomig  Quaker,  Edward  Barrongh,  and  Bhortly  after 
had  ready  a  reply,  A  Vindication  of  Gospel  Truths 
Opened  (1657).  From  then  on  tOl  his  death,  except 
for  a  few  years  during  his  imprisonment,  he  turned 
oat  controversial  books,  reli^ous  allegories,  and  exhor- 
tations with  the  fertility  of  a  Scott  or  a  Defoe.  Of 
the  long  list  of  writings  munly  read  the  most  fomons 
are ;  The  Holy  City  (1666),  Grace  Abounding  to  ihe 
Chief  of  Sinners  (1666),  Saved  by  Grace  (1675), 
The  Strait  Gate  (1676),  The  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
PaH  the  First  (1678),  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Bad- 
man  (1680),  7%e  Holy  War  (1682),  The  PUgnm'e 
Progress,  Part  the  Second  (1684). 

But  Bunyan  had  not  been  long  preaching  and  writing 
before  he  came  into  csonflict  with  the  law.  For  soon 
after  May,  1660,  when  the  bells  were  rang  for  King 
Charles  II  to  «  come  to  his  own  again,"  there  began  a 
zealous  prosecution  of  non-conformist  ministers.  Men 
were  forbidden  to  call  people  together  for  unauthorized 
religious  services  in  private  houses  or  bams.  Bunyan 
was  taken  in  the  act,  and  was  therefore  legaJIy  guilty. 
He  was  not^  howeTer,  treated  with  peculiar  severity ; 
quite  the  contrary,  when  it  was  discovered  that  his  sim- 
ple flock  had  none  of  the  violent,  rebellious  purposes 
of  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  he  was  given  a  chance  to  escape 
puaisbment  if  he  would  give  his  word  that  he  would  re- 
frain in  the  future.  But  when  Bunyan  replied,  "  If  I 
was  let  out  of  prison  to-day  I  would  preach  the  gospel 
again  to-morrow  by  the  help  of  Ood,"  his  committal  to 
prison  was,  as  the  law  stood,  a  just  sentence.  Some  of 
his  judges,  to  be  sure,  especially  one  Sir  John  Keeling, 
who  was  still  smarting  from  Puritan  ungentleness  dur- 
ing the  fiebeUion,  were  uimec^sarily  hush  in  manner. 
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Keeling  reoeiTed  his  reward,  however,  by  being  sent 
down  to  fame  as  Lord  Hategood  in  PUgrim't  Pro- 
ffreas. 

Banyan's  flock  did  not  give  up  their  pastor  without 
a  fight.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  done  unless  he  would 
promise  to  stop  preaching,  and  this  he  quietly  but  firmly 
refused  to  do.  Mr.  Cobb,  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  sp^it 
much  time  reasoning  wiUt  him  in  jail ;  Bunyan  thanked 
him  for  <*  his  civil  and  meek  discoursing,"  but  would 
not  change.  Soon  after,  on  the  King's  conmation,  when 
prisoners  had,  according  to  ancient  custom,  the  per- 
mission to  sue  for  pardon,  Banyan's  wife,  Elizabeth, 
traveled  three  times  up  to  London  with  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  But  she  met  with  no  success,  and 
Bunyan  therefore  remained  in  prison,  except  for  a  short 
release  in  1666,  during  the  next  twelve  years. 

Tradition  has  ascribed  the  place  of  imprisonment  to 
the  picturesque  little  jail  which  used  to  perch  on  the 
bridge  over  the  Ouse.  Careful  invest^tion,  however, 
has  proved  nearly  conclusively  that  both  this  imprison- 
ment and  the  later  one,  in  1675,  were  in  the  Bedford 
county  jaiL  Almost  all  prisons  at  that  time  were  unfit 
for  hmg  habitation,  but  Bedford  prison,  though  the 
weak  did  "  rot "  there,  as  the  saying  goes,  was  probably 
not  so  foul  as  Bunyan  partisans  have  pictured  it.  Cer- 
tainly Bunyan  was  not  badly  treated,  nor  did  he  suffer 
greatly  from  the  physical  confinement.  He  was  de- 
pressed, however,  by  the  thought  of  the  separation  from 
his  work  and  from  his  needy  family,  especially  from  bis 
blind  daughter,  Mary,  of  whom  he  often  speaks  with 
tender  affection.  "Oh,  the  thoughts  of  the  hardships 
my  blind  one  might  go  under  would  break  my  heart  to 
pieces  I " 
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Yet  the  prisoner  was  by  no  means  wholly  cat  off 
from  his  work.  In  the  first  plaoe,  he  had  some  liberty 
between  the  Autumn  Assizes  of  1661  and  the  Spring 
Assizes  of  1662,  and  again  for  a  short  period  in  1666. 
At  these  times  he  preached  frequently,  in  the  faoe  of 
the  law.  Besides,  in  prison  he  found  a  little  group 
who  were  ready  to  take  oomfort  from  his  teaching. 
Then,  too,  he  had  his  Bible  to  read,  and,  most  of  all, 
his  recent  sjnritoal  experiences  to  think  out.  He  spent 
much  time,  moreorer,  in  writing,  especially  at  first. 
Of  the  last  six  years  of  his  confinement,  during  which 
he  wrote  nothing  authenticated,  very  little  is  known. 
There  are  some  grounds  for  supposing  that  he  was 
lees  strictly  guarded  than  before,  that  he  enjoyed  in- 
deed occasional  liber^  and  was  sometimes  allowed  to 
preatdi. 

By  the  King's  Deolaratdon  of  Indulgence  in  1672 
Banyan  was  made  a  free  man.  On  May  9  he  was 
giaated  a  license  to  preach  in  a  bam  in  Josias 
Boughead's  orohard  in  Bedfrad.  This  in  1707  was 
replaced  by  a  meeting-bouse,  itself  followed  in  1849 
l^  the  present  ehapel*  one  of  the  chief,  though  not 
most  beautiful,  places  of  Bunyan  interest  in  Bedford. 

Bnnyan's  second  imprisonment  has  received  special 
notice  because  during  it  he  is  supposed  to  have  begun 
PilgrinCa  Progress.  The  Declaration  of  Indu^^oe 
was  withdrawn  in  1673,  the  Test  Act,  whidi  required 
strict  oonformity  to  the  Church  of  England,  was  passed, 
and  the  Bedford  preacher  was  therefore  agWQ  in  dan- 
ger. Dr.  William  Foster,  one  of  his  chief  accusers  in 
1660,  procured  a  warrant  with  the  signatures  of  thir- 
teen magistrates,  dated  March  4,  1675,  and  Banyan, 
guilt;  as  before,  was  again  imprisoned.    But  after  six 
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montha  the  interrention  of  Dr.  Owen  and  of  Barlow, 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  brongbt  Bunjan  a  release  and 
practical  secnrit^  against  future  imprisonnieat.  His 
great  book,  not  published  till  1678,  most  have  been 
begun,  it  is  now  generally  conceded,  in  this  second 
durance,  if  in  either  j  for  Banyan  usually  puUiahed 
bot  from  the  pen,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  be  should 
hare  kept  the  manuscript  nnprinted  for  six  years. 

Pilgrim's  Progreaa  at  first  did  not  find  great 
favor  among  scholars,  but  it  was  popular  enough  to 
go  through  ten  editions  during  the  author's  lifetime. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  Cowper  feared  he  should  be 
laughed  at  for  admiring  it,  but  early  in  the  nineteenth 
OKitury  it  was  recognized  by  the  ablest  jndges  as  the 
book  which,  along  with  Paradise  Lost,  stands  out  as 
the  most  typical,  the  most  genuine  work  of  Puritan 
England.  Men  no  longer  look  to  it  as  the  one  volume 
besides  the  Bible  wherein  may  be  found  the  only  soIu> 
tion  of  th^  troubles ;  but  it  now  holds  its  place  \fj  its 
literary  merit,  irrespective  of  its  religious  value.  The 
best  evidence  of  its  widespread  popularity  is  the  fitct 
that  it  has  been  translated  into  over  seventy-five  lan- 
guages and  dialects. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  the  tinker's  celebrity  as 
a  preacher  became  very  great.  Charles  Doe,  who  loiew 
him,  says  that  "  when  Mr.  Bnnyan  preached  in  London, 
if  there  were  but  one  day's  notice  given,  there  would 
be  more  people  come  together  than  the  meeting-house 
could  hold.  I  have  seen  by  my  computation,  about 
twelve  hundred  at  a  morning  lecture  by  seven  o'clock 
on  a  working  day,  in  the  dark  winter  time."  When 
Charles  II  wondered  how  the  great  Dr.  Owen  could 
"sit  and  listen  to  an  illiterate  tinker,"  Owen  answered, 
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"I  would  gladly  gire  up  all  my  learning  if  I  oould 
preach  like  that  tinker." 

In  all  this  fame,  however,  Bunyan  preserved  liia  hu- 
mility. He  refiued  to  be  more  than  a  visitor  to  Lon- 
don, and  from  his  release  to  hie  death  lived  in  a  simple 
cottage  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cothbert'e,  Bedford.  A.  M. 
Bagford,  curious  to  see  the  study  of  so  great  a  man, 
one  day  visited  the  tinker.  To  his  surprise  he  found  a 
small  room,  the  contents  of  which,  says  Canon  Venables, 
one  of  Bunyan's  best  biographers,  were  *'  hardly  larger 
than  those  of  his  prison  cell.  They  were  limited  to  a 
Bible,  and  copies  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  a 
few  other  boohs  —  chiefly  his  own  works." 

There  is  little  to  add  to  Bunyan's  story  except  the 
incident  which  hastened  bis  death.  He  often  left  Bed- 
ford to  preach  in  neighboring  towns,  to  comfort  the 
a£9ictdd,  and  to  settle  foolish  disputes.  In  the  summer 
of  1688  be  rode  to  Beading  for  the  purpose  of  mending 
a  quarrel  between  a  father  and  a  son.  He  was  success- 
ful, but  in  the  snbseqaent  ride  through  a  driving  rain 
to  London,  where  he  was  to  preach  tiie  next  Sunday, 
caught  a  severe  cold.  He  managed  to  preaoh  on  the 
Sunday,  August  19,  but  on  the  following  Tuesday  he 
fell  seriously  sick  and  a  few  days  later,  August  31,  he 
died.   He  was  buried  in  Buohill  Fields  cemetery. 

In  spite  of  rather  meagre  facts,  the  figure  of  the 
great  Puritan  preacher  stands  out  very  clear.  There 
are  one  or  two  striking  descriptiona  of  him.  Cliarles 
Doe  says,  *'  He  was  tall  of  stature,  strong-boned,  though 
not  corpulent ;  somewhat  of  a  ruddy  face,  with  spark- 
ling eyes,  wearing  his  hair  on  his  upper  lip  after  the 
old  British  fashion.  His  hair  reddish,  but  in  his  later 
days  time  had  sprinkled  it  with  grey.    His  nose  well 
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set,  but  not  declining  or  bending.  His  month  mode- 
rately large,  his  forehead  something  high,  and  his  habit 
always  plain  and  modest.'*  A  more  vigilant,  active  man, 
one  wonid  gay,  than  the  well-fed  laborer  so  often  de- 
picted on  the  frontispiece  of  his  books.  Canon  Ven- 
ables  adds  the  testimony  of  John  Nelson,  who  knew 
Banyan  in  prison :  "  His  countenance  was  grave  and 
sedate,  and  did  so  to  the  life  disoover  the  inward  frame 
of  his  heart,  that  it  was  convincing  to  the  beholders  and 
did  strike  something  of  awe  into  them  that  had  nothing 
of  the  fear  of  God."  As  regards  Banyan's  creed,  we 
hare  his  own  words :  *'  I  would  be,  as  I  hope  I  am,  a 
Christian.  But  for  those  factious  titles  of  Anabaptist, 
Indepmident,  Presbyterian,  and  the  like,  I  conclude  that 
they  come  neither  from  Jerusalem  nor  from  Antioch, 
but  from  Hell  or  from  Babylon." 

The  one  important  point  of  Banyan's  life,  after  all, 
is  his  conversion  and  its  results ;  above  all,  the  chief 
result.  Pilgrim's  Progress.  How  he  went  up  into  the 
pnlpit  at  a  time  when  people  strained  by  day  and  by 
night  to  hear  the  story  of  the  Bible ;  how  he,  fresh  from 
bis  tinker's  trade  and  speaking  the  simple,  bomdy  Eng- 
lish of  the  great  Book,  stirred  their  hearts ;  how  true 
to  the  eager  listeners  the  story  of  the  Carpenter's  Son  of 
Kazareth  sounded  from  his  lips, — of  this  we  to-day  get 
only  a  ftunt  impression.  Bunyan  the  preacher  may  in- 
deed be  forgotten,  bnt  Banyan  the  author  of  Pilgrim's 
Progress  has  taken  a  permanent  place  in  history.  In 
the  tinker's  book  is  revealed  tim  best  type  of  Puritan, 
— the  man  too  big  to  be  lost  in  the  onessential  disputes 
of  sects,  the  man  whose  single,  absorbing  interest  was 
the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Cromwell  and  Milton  were  the 
(Hily  other  Puritans  who  combined  his  intensity  of  re- 
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ligions  zeal  witli  bis  breadth  of  mind  and  power  orer 
men.  The  liTes  of  these  three,  irarrior,  poet,  and 
preacher,  best  explain  why  Puritanism  set  saoh  an  in- 
delible stamp  on  the  English  nation. 
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John  Dbtden  h&s  been  called  a  lock,  hy  which  the 
waters  of  English  poetry  were  let  down  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Sha^peare  and  Milton  to  the  plain  of  Pope. 
By  hia  admirers  and  followers  he  was  regarded  as  the 
man  who  redeemed  our  poetry  from  its  wildneas  and 
barbarism  and  taught  it  to  be  elegant  and  refined.  By 
general  oonsent  heisnowconsidereda  master  of  smooth 
and  energetic  verse,  the  beet  satirist  and  one  of  the  most 
judioions  critics  in  the  history  of  our  literature.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  write  that  easy  and  vigorous  prose 
which  was  almost  unknown  in  ^le  time  of  our  great 
poetry.  More  than  this,  he  was  a  kind  of  literary  dicta- 
tor in  his  day,  though  his  rule  was  not  without  frequent 
dispute ;  too  often,  however,  he  is  found  ministering  to 
the  degraded  taste  of  his  contemporaries  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  maiotuning  the  best  traditions  of  a  litera- 
ture which  he  comprehended  and  valued  so  well.  He 
cannot  be  absolved  from  the  charge  of  pandering  to  the 
vices  of  the  Restoration  period.  Maturing  slowly,  for  he 
was  doing  his  best  work  at  the  end  of  his  life  upon  the 
verge  of  threescore  and  ten,  Drydea  was  just  ready  for 
his  poetic  task  with  the  accession  of  Charles  II  in  1660. 
At  once  he  became  the  favored  dramatist  of  the  court, 
and  the  representative  poet  for  these  new  times. 

What  these  times  were  must  be  briefly  recorded  by 
way  of  explanation  of  the  poet's  career.  To  MUton  and 
his  friends  of  the  lost  cause  it  seemed  that  the  "  sons  of 
Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine,"  were  in  full  con- 
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trol  of  the  situation.  To  the  restored  oaraliera  it  merely 
seemed  that  sour  rebellion  vas  at  last  put  down,  Astnea 
had  retomed,  and  the  King  was  oome  to  his  own.  Ex- 
treme repression  had  quite  naturally  yielded  to  reohleos- 
nesB  just  as  extreme.  Where  in  Puritan  times  men  were 
constnuned  to  assume  a  virtue  they  did  not  begin  to 
feel,  and  where  many  a  man  went  about  as  a  kind  of  oom- 
pnlsory  Roundhead,  so  here  in  the  reaction  against  that 
excess  of  pie^  Englishmen  exaggerated  their  own  pro- 
fession of  license  and  even  vice,  and  many  a  man  was 
oonatrained  to  pretend  the  immorality  which  at  heart  he 
really  loathed.  Hypocrisy  now  became  the  cardinal  sin, 
and  to  be  self-oontained,  orderly,  and  moral  seemed  to 
the  world  dear  evidence  of  douUe  dealing.  Hence  a 
general  spirit  of  indulgence  and  freedom  from  moral 
restnunt,  with  the  Merry  Monarch  setting  a  brave  exun- 
ple  to  his  people. 

To  HiB  call  of  this  new  spirit  in  English  life  Dryden 
responded  only  too  welL  Vigorous,  earnest,  and,  while 
no  Puritan,  a  naturally  clean-minded  man,  he  neverthe- 
less produced  comedies  so  indecent  that  even  the  bound- 
less license  of  his  public  was  overstepped.  And  after  its 
third  tti^t  the  warat  of  them  had  to  be  called  in,  con- 
demned for  grossness  which  even  now,  oonsiderably  re- 
duced in  print,  offends  the  most  indulgent  reader.  Yet 
this  is  not  the  only  instauce  when  Dryden  seems  to  float 
passive  npon  the  current  of  his  time ;  nor  was  immor- 
ality the  only  method  by  which  he  did  violence  to  his 
literary  conscience.  He  had,  for  his  generation,  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  cAder  Englbh  literature,  and  rever- 
ence for  its  best  traditionB.  He  was,  moreover,  among 
the  fit  audience,  though  few,  who  understood  the  great- 
ness of  Paradise  Lost.  "  This  man,"  he  is  reported 
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to  have  stud,  "  cats  as  out,  aad  the  ancieutB  too ; "  and 
tradition  has  it  that  he  went  to  Milton  and  aaked  leave 
to  put  Paradise  Lott  into  rhyme.  Whatever  was 
Milton's  reply,  it  is  certain  that  Dryden  carried  out 
hifl  purpose  and  puhlished  in  1669  the  StaU  of  Inno- 
cence,  an  opera  baaed  on  the  epic.  Here,  however,  is  the 
coatradietion  in  point.  Dryden  regards  Milton's  poem 
as  "  one  of  the  greatest,  most  noble,  and  sublime ;  "  yet 
he  makes  an  opera  of  it,  and  turns  the  blank  verse, 
which  is  its  chief  ^ory,  into  rhyme.  So  with  his  plays. 
English  traditions  required  tragedy  to  be  written  in 
blank  verse ;  but  King  and  court  were  for  the  French 
models,  and  Dryden  wrote  his  tragedies,  after  French 
precedent,  in  rhynied  oouplete.  One  tragedy  indeed, 
AU  for  Low,  he  composed  in  blank  verse,  the  only 
one,  it  is  said,  which  he  wrote  to  please  himself.  It  is 
in  these  oontradicttons,  this  knowing  of  the  better  and 
following  of  the  worse,  that  the  character  of  Dryden 
most  be  explained.  But  neither  contradiction  nor  du. 
plici^  will  serve  as  the  explanation  itself.  It  is  true 
that  he  preferred  the  old  English  masters  to  the  new 
French  models,  and  recognized  the  greatness  of  Milton ; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  he  saw  the  need  for  r^^larity, 
constraint,  and  elegance  in  English  letters.  It  is  true 
that  in  his  heart  he  despised  the  immorality  that  he 
forced  into  his  plays ;  but  it  is  also  true  that,  like 
Fielding  after  him,  he  believed  in  the  spirited,  hearty, 
and  open  life,  aod  hated  whatever  smacked  of  the  hypo- 
crite. Fart  of  his  revolt  against  the  Puritans,  then,  and 
part  of  his  critical  and  literaiy  reform  were  genuine ; 
to  a  great  d^ree  he  most  be  regarded  as  an  honest 
representative  of  his  time. 

John  Dryden  was  bom  in  August,  1631,  at  Aldwinkle 
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All  Saints,  in  NorthiUDptonshire,  to  that  happy  condi- 
tion which  passes  in  England  nnder  the  name  of  oonn- 
tty  gentleman.  His  grandfather  was  a  baronet,  Sir 
Srasmas  Dryden,  whose  third  son,  bearing  the  game 
name,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Bfv.  Henry 
Ftcbering.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  both  sides 
the  anoestors  of  this  royalist  poet  had  espoused  the 
Puritan  cause.  Indeed,  Dryden's  own  heroic  stanzas  on 
the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  September,  1658,  are 
thoroughly  Puritan  in  their  tone.  We  know  Httle  about 
his  boyhood,  although  the  tradition  remans  that  he  was 
always  Tery  fcmd  of  fishing.  He  had  a  soholarship  at 
Westminster  School  in  London,  under  the  funous  head- 
master Dr.  Bosby ;  and  again  secured  a  scholarship  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  he  entered  in  1650, 
at  the  ^e  of  nineteen,  another  proof  of  the  slowness 
with  which  Dryden's  mind  matured.  He  took  his  bach- 
elor's degree  in  January,  1654,  and  must  have  employed 
his  time  in  serious  and  extended  studies.  However  that 
may  be,  he  got  no  fellowship,  and  probably  felt  no  call 
to  the  academic  profession.  In  the  same  year  he  inher- 
ited a  small  landed  estate  from  his  father,  but  his  tastes 
were  not  for  country  life,  and  his  permanent  residence 
was  in  London.  He  wrote,  as  we  have  seen,  a  eulogy 
upon  Cromwell,  but  greeted  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
with  two  poems  of  almost  fulsome  praise.  Still,  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  his  heart  was  in  this  poem  of  welcome, 
and  praise  in  those  times  had  to  be  fulsome  if  it  was 
to  count  for  praise  at  alL  In  1663  Dryden  married 
Lady  Elizabeth,  sister  of  his  friend  Sir  Robert  How- 
ard and  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire.  It  vas 
by  DO  means  an  ideal  marriage.  The  wife  was  neither 
beaatiful  nor  intelligent,  and  her  conduct  may  not  have 
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been  all  that  was  desired.  Dryden  was  hardly  a  model 
htubaacl.  Yet  there  is  good  evidence  that  they  were 
fond  of  their  children.  He  sent  his  two  older  bc^s  to 
WestminatcT  School,  under  the  same  Busby  whose  flog- 
gings were  bo  renowned  and  had  quickened  the  amne- 
what  slu^ah  temperament  of  the  poet.  If  we  are  to 
take  seriously  the  Tarious  allusions  to  matrimony  scat- 
tered through  Dryden's  works,  we  may  well  ^ree  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott  that  they  speak  "  an  inward  oonacious- 
ness  of  domestio  misery ; "  but  marriage,  always  a  target 
for  wit,  was  never  more  so,  or  with  better  reason,  than 
under  Charles  the  Second.  Certain  it  is  that  Dryden's 
marriage  brought  him  no  stdid  advantages  of  prefeiv 
moot ;  and  the  liberal  income  which  he  earned  during 
the  next  succeeding  years  was  due  to  his  efforts  as  a 
playwright  and  as  the  favored  dramatist  of  the  ooort. 

With  the  restoration  of  Charles  English  drama  came 
oat  of  its  long  sednsion,  dae  to  the  closing  of  the  thear 
tres  by  Puritan  command.  Dryden's  first  play,  The 
Wild  GaUant,  1663,  was  unsuccessful ;  but  2%e  Sival 
LadieK  was  well  received.  He  helped  his  brother- 
in-law  Howard  in  The  Indian  Queen  and  wrote  his 
own  Indian  Emperor  for  successful  performaooe  in 
1666.  Dryden  was  now  one  of  the  reoognized  leaders 
among  literary  men  in  London,  and  was  a  conspionons 
figure  at  those  coffee-houses  which  Berred  as  a  kind  of 
literary  exchange.  Typically  English  in  the  slow  but 
persistent  maturing  of  his  powers,  he  now  showed  in 
his  Annut  Mtrabilig  a  sureness  and  vigor  in  poetic 
composition  best  noted  in  his  vivid  description  of  the 
great  London  Fire.  This  poem,  appearing  in  1667  and 
frequently  reprinted,  contains  an  account  of  the  memo- 
rable events  of  the  preceding  year.  It  is  Dryden's  first 
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long  poem,  and  vas  his  last,  until,  thirteen  yean  later, 
he  turned  from  drama  to  Batiro.  Scattered  through  his 
plays,  however,  are  many  songs  and  lyrics,  some  of  great 
charm,  which  have  been  too  often  neglected  by  the 
oritia.  Aboat  the  same  time  as  the  Annits  JUlrabilis 
he  wrote  hia  prose  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poeey,  defend- 
ing his  use  of  rhyme  in  tragic  plays.  Meanwhile  his 
dramatic  work  went  on  triumphantly.  He  made  a  con- 
tract with  the  King's  Theatre  to  write  them  three  plays 
a  year;  and  while  this  undertaking  was  not  strictly 
oarried  out,  his  profits  frcnn  the  arrangement  were  oon- 
sistently  Urge.  In  1670  he  was  made  Poet  Laureate, 
and  also  Historiographer ;  and  we  are  told  that  for  his 
work  in  both  capacities  he  had  "  a  salary  of  two  hnn- 
dred  pounds  a  year,  and  a  butt  of  Canary  Wine."  Of 
his  various  plays  little  is  to  be  said  except  that  they 
followed  with  painful  obsequiousness  what  their  author 
took  to  be  the  popular  demand.  The^  deserve  no  no- 
tice apart  from  those  "heroic  tragedies  "  in  which  the 
famous  Nell  Gwyn  took  a  conspicuous  part,  and  from 
that  play  whieh  he  wrote  to  please  himself  and  in  imi- 
tatbn  of  Shakespeare,  All  for  Loot,  or  TKe  World 
Wdl  Lost.  This  was  in  1678 ;  its  success  was  instant; 
the  anther's  profits  were  considerable;  and  with  his 
more  national  oonception  of  dramatic  poetry  it  seemed 
as  if  Dryden  was  destined  for  greater  honors  in  this 
field.  Fortunately  for  him  and  for  English  literature,  his 
dramatic  career  was  rudely  interrupted,  and  his  long 
course  of  prosperity  came  to  an  abrupt  end.  Drawn  into 
a  quarrel  between  the  Earl  of  Itochester,  witty,  profli- 
gate, and  cowardly,  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  Dryden  was 
assaulted,  December  18, 1679,  by  ruffians  in  Rochester's 
pay ;  that  night  he  was  "  severely  beaten  as  he  passed 
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through  Bose  Street,  CWent  Qarden,  retoming  txom 
Will's  Caffee-House  to  his  own  house  in  Genird  Street." 
Eight  yean  earlier  Drjden  had  been  wittily  ridieuled 
nnder  the  name  of  Bayea,  in  the  Rehearaal.  In  1673 
bis  enemies  had  set  up  as  his  rival  in  poetry  and  drama 
an  absolutely  worthless  rhymester  named  Elkanah  Set- 
tle. Finally  it  was  hinted  that  the  poet  was  concerned  in 
certain  satires  directed  against  the  King.  These  hints, 
however,  came  to  nothing  when  Dryden  publiBbed,  in 
ISSljhia  great  politioal  satire,  j4&8a^om  and  AchitopheL 
This  is  a  conspicuous  point  in  the  career  of  Dryden, 
When  most  men  look  back,  he  was  beginning  to  look 
forward,  and  was  finding  his  real  vocation  as  a  poet. 
He  was  now  fifty  years  of  ^e;  hie  varied  dramatic  ex- 
periments tu  verse,  always  vigoroua  bnt  uneven  and  often 
deficient  iu  el^anoe,  were  now  exchanged  for  that  po- 
litical  and  personal  satire  in  which  his  ripe  experience 
of  life,  his  keen  observatum,  kia  remorseless  wit,  and  Ms 
inexhaustible  energy  of  phrase  made  him  master  of  the 
field.  Nor  did  the  public  f^  to  respond.  Large  editions 
of  Ahaalofn.  and  Achitophelwere  sold  ;  it  struck  the  very 
bull's  eye  of  popular  agitation.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
with  s  considerable  following,  was  in  opposition  to  the 
King,  and  he  was  pressing  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  against  the  unpopular  and  "  papistical" 
Duke  of  York,  heir  to  the  throne.  Shaftesbury  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
and  it  was  in  the  ^citing  days  between  the  imprison- 
ment and  the  decision  of  the  Grand  Jury  that  Dryden's 
poem  appeared.  Although  the  Biblical  story  had  been 
used  before,  with  Monmouth  as  Absalom  and  Shaftes- 
bury as  Achitopbel,  the  genius  of  Dryden,  particularly 
the  consummate  skill  with  which  he  characterised  the 
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leaden  of  the  faction,  rendered  ridicnloos  all  charges 
of  pUgiimsm.  Among  the  memorable  personal  sketches 
are  those  of  Shaftesbury  himself,  whose  crime  as  trutor 
was  thrown,  in  the  second  edition  of  the  poem,  into  eren 
sharper  relief  by  the  praise  of  his  purity  as  a  judge ;  of 
Dryden's  old  enemy,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  satirized 
under  the  name  of  Zimri, — 

"  Stiff  in  opinioiu,  alwaf*  in  tbe  wrong, 
Wfta  ereiytlung  bj  aterta  aod  nothing  long, 
Bat  in  the  ooorse  of  one  ntTolTiiig  moon 
Wfu  cbjmuit,  fiddW,  itBteaman,  nnd  bnffoon;  " 

and  alaoof  certain  friends  of  the  King,  such  as  Ormond, 
Mulgrave,  and  Halifax.  Shaftesbury,  however,  was  set 
free ;  the  Grand  Jury  refused  to  find  a  bill  of  high 
treason  against  him,  and  a  medal  was  struck  by  his 
friends  in  honor  of  the  event.  By  command  of  the  King, 
who  appreciated  Dryden's  merits,  tbe  poet  published,  in 
March,  1682,  another  poem  called  The  Aledal,  a  Satire 
againat  Sedition.  In  October  of  the  same  year  appeared 
MacFlecknoe,  said  to  bare  been  the  model  of  Pope's 
Zkatdad,  a  literary  satire  directed  against  a  poet  of 
the  opposite  faction  named  Shadwell.  Many  who  know 
neither  this  poem  nor  its  oocasion  can  quote  tbe  lines 
where  "  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense  ; "  it  is  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind,  and  the  author  is  credited  with 
tlunking  it  the  beat  of  hia  poetnB.  A  continuation  of 
Absalom  and  Achitophd,  published  in  the  autumn  of 
diis  same  busy  year,  1682,  is  only  in  part  the  work 
of  Dryden  ;  the  bulk  of  it  is  by  Kahnm  Tate. 

Sisen  to  renown  and  literary  Bovereignty,  Dryden  had 
suffered  a  corresponding  fall  in  his  fortunes.  Cat  off 
from  the  regular  profits  of  a  playwright  in  public  favor, 
he  depended  on  the  good  offices  of  the  court  and  on  hia 
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eamiD^  as  a  writer  of  transUtionB,  dedioatioaB,  and  the 
prologue  or  epilogue  of  aootber  man's  play.  So  great 
vas  his  authority  that  his  words  of  oonimeDdation  in  this 
latter  form  were  eagerly  soaght  by  the  dramatists  who 
put  new  pieoes  upon  the  boards,  and  Dr.  Johnson  tells 
how  he  "  raised  his  price  "  from  two  guineas  to  three. 
In  addition  to  his  salary  as  laureate,  the  King  had  given 
him  a  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  ;  payments,  how- 
ever, were  often  uncertun,  and  the  poet  fell  frequently 
into  pecuniary  distreas.  He  had  a  family  to  support 
and  sons  to  educate.  It  is  clear  that  he  looked  to 
the  court  for  oonstant  assistance,  and  that  the  court 
lookedtohimforthepowerfulaidof hispen.  Fortheone 
case  may  be  noted  his  appointment  as  collector  of  cus- 
toms late  in  16SS  ;  for  the  other  his  attitude  towards 
the  religion  secretly  acknowledged  by  Charles  and 
openly  professed  by  James.  With  the  acoessiou  of  the 
latter,  Dryd^  changed  his  faith.  In  the  Layman's 
Creed,  Religio  Laid,  he  had  not  long  before  de- 
fended the  Church  of  England  ;  now  he  was  impelled 
to  defend  his  new  belief  as  well  as  to  fud  the  nnpopular 
cause  of  the  King.  He  entered  into  prose  controversy 
with  some  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the  side  of  the  na- 
tional Church,  and  in  an  allegorical  poem.  The  Hind 
and  the  Panther,  in  which  the  various  sects  are  repre- 
sented by  animals  (the  Quaker,  for  instance,  by  the 
hare),  he  makes  a  vigorous  plea  for  the  traditions  of 
Bome.  In  this  change  of  faith,  far  more  than  in  his 
earlier  political  change,  Dryden  laid  himself  open  to 
the  chai^  of  time-serving  and  insincerity.  With  almost 
any  other  man  this  charge  would  be  strictly  true,  but 
Dryden's  temperament,  a  strange  mixture  of  energy  and 
good  sense  with  personal  shyness  and  a  kind  of  mental 
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timidity,  goes  far  to  explain  his  sot.  Moreorer,  in  hift 
own  eyes  the  change  of  attitude  froni  that  strong  de- 
sire, which  he  shows  in  his  Beligio  Laid,  for  settled 
and  final  authority  in  religious  affairs,  to  his  recogni- 
tion of  papal  Bupremacy  in  TTie  IRnd  and  the  Pan- 
ther, was  not  such  a  momentous  step.  It  is  said  that 
after  his  oonveraion,  as  before,  he  cordially  disliked 
the  priests.  Finally,  he  had  at  least  the  oourage  of  hifi 
second  convictions.  The  Bevolutioa  of  1688,  which  se- 
eured  Protestantism  in  England  and  stripped  Dryden 
of  all  his  official  income,  failed  to  inflnenoe  his  new  f aith 
and  made  tite  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  a  period  in 
vhiob  his  character  appears  at  its  best. 

Cut  off  from  all  hope  of  assistance  from  the  oourt, 
Diyden  now  labored  sturdily  and  well  as  the  leading 
man  of  letters  in  England.  He  undertook  every  kind 
of  literary  work.  He  wrote  plays,  and  succeeded  both 
in  tragedy  and  in  comedy,  but  came  to  wreck  with  his 
last  play  in  1694.  In  1698,  two  years  before  his  death, 
Dryden  had  to  endure  a  not  undeserved  drubbing  from 
the  cadgel  of  Jeremy  Collier,  who  attacked  *'  the  im> 
morality  and  profaneness  of  the  English  ^tage."  In 
tiie  preface  to  his  Pables,  one  of  his  moat  attractive 
writings,  Dryden,  with  great  simplicity  and  manliness, 
acknowledged  that  in  the  main  the  parson's  attack  was 
just.  He  had  written  no  plays  after  the  failure  of  his 
Love  THumpha^  and  in  a  poem  addressed  to  the  ris- 
ing dramatist  Congreve  he  commits  the  care  of  the  drama 
to  bis  junior,  and  adds  in  pathetic  conclusion :  — 

"  Already  I  un  worn  with  oares  and  nge, 
And  jiiit  abandoDiiig  tbe  imgmteful  stage, 
Unprotitablj  kept  at  HeaTen's  sipeiue, 
I  Ut*  a  MDt-oharge  on  Hii  provideiMe. 
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But  joa,  whom  ererj  Mote  and  grace  ftdora, 
Whom  1  foreaM  to  better  furtane  born, 
Be  kiod  to  my  remaiiu  ;  and  ob,  defend, 
Agaimt  jaai  judgment,  jonr  departed  friend  1 
Let  not  the  injiulting  foe  mj  fame  pnniw, 
But  abade  tboee  Unreli  wbioh  deeoend  to  700  ; 
And  take  for  tribnte,  what  these  lines  exprew  ; 
Yon  merit  more,  nor  eotUd  my  lore  do  le«e." 

Yet  he  worked  oo.  Age,  poverty,  disease,  and  cares 
conid  not  daunt  his  sturdy  heart  or  stay  his  hands. 
His  iMt  work  was  his  best ;  and  almoat  on  the  thresh- 
old of  death  he  oonld  make  his  famooa  assertioii  that 
thoughts  crowded  in  bo  fast  upon  lum  that  his  only 
difficulty  was  "  to  ohoose  or  to  reject,  to  run  them  into 
Terse,  or  to  give  them  the  other  harmony  of  prose." 
He  translated  Juvenal  and  Fersius,  and  published  by 
snbsoription  his  famous  translation  of  Viigil,  gaining, 
it  is  said,  some  twelve  hundred  pouads  by  the  perform- 
ance. He  made  versions  of  stories  from  Ovid,  from 
Chaucer,  and  from  Boccaccio.  He  wrote  for  the  sec- 
ond time  an  ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  1697,  com- 
monly known  as  Alexander's  Ftaat,  one  of  the  most 
mnsioal  and  spirited  English  odes.  These  latter  years, 
moreover,  form  the  period  about  which  are  gathered 
the  anecdotes  and  traditions  of  Dryden  as  the  dictator 
of  English  letters.  To  his  many  friends  and  disciples 
he  was  the  arbiter  of  their  poetic  destioy.  For  his  use 
there  was  a  chair  by  the  fire  in  winter  and  by  the  win- 
dow in  summer,  at  Will's  Coffee-House ;  and  hither 
flocked  die  younger  men  of  letters,  who  found  in  the 
offer  of  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  his  box  the  assurance 
of  literary  success.  'Sot  all  were  thus  favored,  though 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Swift's  contempt  for  Dryden 
is  not  to  be  explained  by  his  kinsman's  remark  upon 
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Tenea  Bnbmitted  for  his  approval,  "  Cousin  Swift,  you 
will  never  be  a  poet."  In  the  spring  of  1700  he  had 
a  fatal  attack  of  gout,  and  died  on  the  first  of  May 
at  hia  London  home,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Dryden  was  far  from 
striking;  his  face  was  fat  and  without  particular  ex- 
pression. He  is  eud  to  have  borne  the  nickname  of 
"  Poet  Squat."  Hia  character  seems  to  have  been  gen- 
eroos  and  confiding ;  nor  should  his  biting  satire  lead 
us  to  think  of  him  as  what  is  called  a  "  good  Hater  " 
in  actual  life.  Ab  a  poet  he  is  the  herald  and  in  many 
reapeots  the  hero  of  the  Augustan  age,  surpasaing  his 
great  scholar  Pope  in  energy  and  originality,  but  aur^ 
passed  by  Pope  in  a  oertain  urbanity  and  finish.  Un- 
like Pope,  he  leaves  the  impression  of  sturdiness,  man- 
lineaa,  aincerity,  —  qualitiea  which  aeem,  it  is  true,  to 
be  oontradtcted  by  the  shifts,  evasions,  flatteries,  and 
inconsistencies  of  hia  life,  but  which,  nevertheless,  per- 
aiat  in  the  reader's  mind  as  somehow  essential  to  the 
character  of  "  glorioua  old  John." 
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Dbtbgtt  bridges  the  space  between  the  Furitaiis  anct 
the  eighteenth  ceiitui7.  The  period  {rom  his  death,  1700, 
to  the  publication  of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  1798,  is 
sometimes  divided  into  the  A^  of  Pope  and  the  Age 
of  Johnson,  but  the  same  general  literary  tradition  held 
thioagbout  the  century,  and  the  whole  time  may  there- 
fore, for  want  o£  an  exact  and  oomprehengire  term,  fitly 
be  called  The  Eighteenth  Cenhiry.  Its  great  character- 
istic was  its  sane,  unimaginative  reasMiing,  and  its  great 
contribution  was  its  development  of  English  prose. 

The  chief  interests  of  men  during  this  century,  more 
particularly  during  the  first  part,  were  in  the  city.  All 
important  English  life  centred  around  Loudon.  News- 
papers  were  started,'  and  great  advances  in  commercial 
prosperity  were  made.  Yet  this  life  was  for  the  most 
part  a  very  superficial,  frivolous  one,  and  the  card- 
table,  the  sedan-chair,  the  patch  and  the  periwig,  the 
coffee-house  and  the  levee  figure  lately  in  the  interests 
of  the  day.  Following  a  model  of  etiquette  and  elegance, 
but  not  of  profound  thought,  men,  generally  speaking, 
ceased  to  think  greatly  for  themselves.  No  burning  ques- 
tions of  "  God,  immortality,  freedom  "  consumed  them. 
If  they  looked  within,  they  found  reflected  there  only 
the  shallowness  of  the  life  about  them.  Each  one  thought 
his  first  duty  was  to  cut  an  elegant  figure  in  this  world ; 
a  display  of  violent  emotion  or  fresh  ingenuousness  was 

'  Than  haA  Iwcn  MWKpapan  a  (aw  jt»i*  before  the  tani  of  the  een- 
tarj,  but  tliMi  ml  derelopment  beloup  to  tbe  tim*  of  QoMa  Ahm. 
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a  sign  of  a  lack  of  polish.  There  was,  to  be  sure, 
beD«ath  this  anperfioial  refinement,  aometbing  of  the 
coarseness  and  rudeness  of  Restoration  England.  To  a 
Frenohmaa  the  Englishman  of  Qaeen  Anne's  da;  was 
still  lai^y  a  boor,  beaf-eating,  hard-drinking,  profane, 
violent.  'Nor  was  Ixmdon  a  model  of  cleanliness  and 
well-ordered  beauty.  Though  there  had  been  vast  im> 
provements  since  the  great  fire,  most  of  the  streets  were 
crooked  and  without  light  by  night ;  the  sewage  was 
disoha^ed  down  a  gutter  in  the  middle  of  the  street ; 
there  were  no  sidewalks,  and  the  posts  which  protected 
t^  pedestrian  from  being  knocked  down  did  not  shelter 
him  from  a  shower  of  mud  on  a  wet  day.  At  night  the 
single  way&rer  ran  a  good  chance  of  being  beaten  and 
robbed  by  city  highwaymen  or  by  a  band  of  disorderly 
youths  who  dubbed  tltemselves  Mohawks.  In  no  other 
age,  neTeitheless,  has  restraint  and  formally  so  got 
the  better  of  the  English  nation.  There  was,  in  spite  of 
much  fundamental  rudeness,  an  unmistakable  grace  and 
urbanity  about  the  city  gentlemen  of  two  hundred  years 
ago. 

As  men  followed  rules  and  correctness  in  social 
matters,  as  they  too  often  considered  form  of  greater 
importance  than  substance,  so  in  their  literature  they 
tended  towards  lifeless  conformity.  Dryden,  as  has  been 
seen,  gave  to  literature  the  new  direction,  after  the 
French  model,  along  the  lines  of  correctness  and  polish 
at  the  expense  of  naturalness.  But  what  in  Dryden  was 
only  tendency  became,  in  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
centniy,  a  confirmed  habit,  and  mere  skill  and  deftness 
passed  frequently  for  poetic  genius.  Poetry  was  made, 
to  a  great  extent,  after  a  geometrical  pattern  —  like  the 
trim  gardens  at  Versailles.  Only  one  poet,  in  fact,  was 
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ooDSpicnoosly  great.  He,  however,  exercised  a  sway  over 
English  Terse  which  riraled  the  influence  of  Chancer. 
In  his  hands  the  heroic  couplet  reached  perfection,  and 
for  fifty  years  after  him  it  was  the  chief  form  of  poetic 
expression.  The  Qaeen  Anne  Age,  however,  was  dis- 
tinctly an  age  of  prose  and  reason.  In  the  eaaof/  lies  its 
special  fame.  In  fact,  prose,  tentative  until  Dryden,  first 
b^an  to  hold  its  own  with  poetry  under  Addism  and 
Swift.  And  satire,  it  must  not  be  foigotten,  whether  in 
verse  or  prose,  was  hy  far  most  successfully  handled 
in  the  early  eighteenth  centniy. 

In  the  seccmd  half  of  the  century,  under  the  Greorges, 
life  became  again  more  openly  vulgar ;  the  veneer  of 
delicacy  was  worn  thin.  Literature,  however,  wiUi  the 
exception  that  it  lost  some  of  its  terseness  and  sparkle, 
carried  on  the  tradition  set  by  Addison  and  Pope.  The 
chief  interest,  of  course,  centres  around  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  whose  name  are  grouped  those  of  sueh  powerful 
writers  as  GoMsmith,  Gibbon,  and  Burke ;  but  the  real 
oontribntion  of  the  second  half  of  the  oentary  was  the 
novel,  which  had  never  reached  any  considerable  mar- 
tarity  before  the  work  of  Richardson  and  Fielding. 

This  oentury,  more  particularly  the  earlier  part,  has 
often  been  called  "  The  Augustan  Age,"  because  of  tts 
almost  pathetic  attempt  to  oopy  the  "  Grolden  Age  "  of 
Vii^  and  Horace.  On  account  of  such  imitative  work 
the  epithet  "pseudo-classic"  has  been  not  inappropri- 
ately applied  to  the  literature  of  the  day.  Yet  it  most 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  had  a  worth  of  its  own,  bor- 
rowed from  no  other  people  or  time ;  the  prose  of  die 
century  stands  on  its  own  merits. 
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The  life  of  Defoe  is  fall  of  oontradictions.  In  die 
first  place,  nothing  could  have  been  more  oharaoteriBtio 
of  the  Angnstan  Age  in  which  he  lived  than  his  politi- 
cal pamphleteering  and  clever  satire.  Yet  nothing  oould 
have  heen  more  nn-Augustan  than  his  carelessness  of 
form  and  his  great  versatility.  Again,  he  was  in  most 
of  his  writings  a  moralist,  sometimes  obtnuively  so. 
Yet  no  writer  of  distinction  has  ever  descended  to 
greater  trickery.  Furthermore,  he  made  a  hnsiness  of 
politics  and  succeeded  in  apit«  of  many  difBcolt,  un- 
expected sitoations.  Yet  in  all  his  hnsiness  pursuits 
he  was  a  theorizer  and  sooner  or  later  a  financial  &il- 
nre. 

Defoe's  fame  to-day  rests,  of  course,  on  his  great 
novel,  BoHiuon  Crusoe ;  hut  novel-writing  was  only 
one  side  of  a  very  active  life.  He  conducted  magazines 
and  wrote  for  them,  he  made  poetry,  composed  trea- 
tises, and  all  through  his  life  poured  out  a  lai^  stream 
of  political  pamphlets.  Added  to  this,  he  was  very 
closely  involved  in  politics  for  twenty  years,  and  he 
tried  his  hand  at  many  forms  of  bosiness.  He  had  the 
versatility  of  an  Elizabethan,  but  none  of  the  splendor. 
Re  was  a  kind  of  squalid,  calculating  Ral^h  in  an  age 
when  large  designs  and  noble  deeds  were  rare.  Defoe's 
dnplici^,  however,  is  not  always  easy  to  detect ;  indeed 
one  often  feels  he  did  not  always  detect  himself.  He 
■con  leareed,  without  reliable  friends  and  with  a  half- 
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nncoiucious  selfislmess,  to  manage  cleverly  for  himself ; 
as  Mr.  Minto  Ime  put  it,  he  waa  a  man  of  ^'  inoomparfr- 
ble  plausibility," 

Very  little  is  known  of  Defoe's  earlier  yean.  He 
was  bom  in  1661,  in  the  pariah  of  St.  Qiles,  Cripple- 
gate.  Hia  father,  James  Foe,  was  a  butcher.  The  son 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Morton's  Academy  in  Newington  Green, 
with  the  intention  that  he  should  prepare  for  the  dis- 
senting ministry.  How  much  learning  he  got  there  is 
alfa^ther  conjectural,  for  the  thousand  and  one  hits 
of  knowledge  which  he  later  so  ingeniously  turned  to 
account  might  have  been  picked  up  anywhere  by  so 
active  a  mind.  Universi^  men  taunted  him  with  igno- 
tMioe,  and  Swift  referred  to  him  as  "  an  illiterate  fellow, 
whose  name  I  forget."  In  1705  he  challenged  John 
Tutchin  *'  to  translate  with  him  any  Latin,  French,  or 
Italian  author,  and  after  that  to  retranslate  them 
crosswise  for  twenty  pounds  each  book."  That  Tutehin 
declined  the  challenge  is  not  so  significant  of  Defoe's 
scholarship  as  of  Defoe's  readiness  to  meet  an  issue.  Some 
years  later  he  cleverly  defended  his  learning  in  Apple- 
bee's  Journal.  "  For,  said  I,  here 's  a  man  speaks  five 
Languages  and  reads  the  Sixth,  is  a  master  of  Astro- 
nomy, OeogTKphy,  History,  and  abundance  of  other  use- 
ful Knowledge  (which  I  do  not  mention,  that  you  may 
not  gness  at  the  Man,  who  is  too  modest  to  desire  it}, 
and  yet,  they  say  this  Man  is  no  Scholar." 

After  five  years  at  Newington,  the  young  Dissents 
left  the  academy  without  entering  the  ministry.  He 
followed  for  a  while  the  trade  of  hosier  —  evidently  as 
a  kind  of  middle-man  —  and  acted  as  a  commission 
merchant  in  other  matters,  some  of  which  probably  took 
faimtoSpoin.  About  1692hefailedcom[detelyaad took 
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nfnge  in  Bristol.  There  he  was  kaown  as  the  "  Sanda; 
Gentleman,"  on  account  of  his  appearing  only  on  the 
day  when  there  was  no  fear  of  arrest  He  managed 
somehow  to  appease  his  creditors,  though  he  did  not 
clear  himself  wboUy  of  debt.  Soon  after,  he  started  a 
pantile  factory  at  Tilbury,  in  Essex,  but  that,  too, 
brought  him  heavy  debt. 

Before  his  business  catastrophe  Defoe  had  already 
b^UQ  a  p<ditioal  career.  In  spite  of  bis  assertion  to  the 
contrary,  he  probably  b^an  to  write  pamphlets  aa  early 
as  1683.  He  is  known  to  have  taken  part  in  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth's  rebellion  in  1685 ;  and  soon  after  1688 
he  is  found  currying  favor  with  William  of  Orange. 
Although  he  afterwards  declared  that  he  had  been  the 
King's  intimate  adviser,  it  is  probable  that  William 
knew  little  of  him  until  jnst  before  the  accession  of 
Anne.  Defoe  wrote  numerous  pamphlets  in  favor  of 
the  King,  the  first  of  which,  in  1691,  a  verse  pamphlet 
entitled  A  New  Discovery  of  an  Old  IiUrigve,  a 
StUire  levelled  at  Treachery  and  AmhUion,  is  the  first 
publication  certainly  his.  As  a  result  of  his  services, 
Defoe  was  appointed,  "  without  the  least  application  " 
on  his  part,  Accountant  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Glass  Duty.  This  position  be  held  from  1694  to  1699. 
Thronghout  William's  reign  he  showed  great  loyalty 
to  the  King,  —  a  more  consistent  loyalty  than  he  ever 
showed  before  or  after, —  and  defended  the  royal  cause 
with  a  vigorous  pen.  His  crowning  work  of  this  kind 
was  the  7>-ue-&om  Englishman,  1701,  a  poem  which 
pointed  out  that  William  had  as  good  a  right  to  the 
throne  as  any  "  heterogeneoua  Englishman." 

Besides  his  business  and  politics,  Defoe  fonnd  time 
for  other  work.  In  1697  he  published  his  Essay  on 
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Projects,  a.  long  work  in  which  banks,  highways, 
friendly  Boeieties,  a  pension-office,  wagering,  fools, 
baokrupts,  academies,  seamen,  and  other  matters  are 
discussed  with  mathematical  accuracy.  About  this  time, 
too,  he  changed  his  name  from  "  Foe  "  to  "  Defoe." 

la  1702  came  oat  his  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dia- 
aeiUers,  a  pamphlet  aimed  at  the  "  High  Fliers,"  or 
Tories  and  High  Churchmen.  The  satire,  however, 
was  so  blunt  that  the  DisBeoters  themselves  misunder- 
stood it;  they  took  Defoe's  conclusion,  *'Now  let  us 
crucify  the  thieves !  "  in  dead  earnest.  And  the  worst 
of  it  was  that  the  government  party,  the  "  High  Fliers," 
understood  and  resented.  In  February,  1703,  Defoe  was 
found  guilty  of  seditious  libel,  fined  200  marks,  sen- 
tenced to  stand  three  times  in  the  pillory,  to  he  impiis* 
oned  daring  the  Queen's  pleasure,  and  was  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace  for  seven  years. 

Before  his  trial  Defoe  went  into  hiding,  and  it  was 
then  that  the  only  authentic  description  of  him  ap- 
peared. The  Gazette,  in  advertising  a  reward  for  his 
capture,  described  him  as  "  a  middle-^ed,  spare  man, 
about  forty  years  old,  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  daf k- 
brown  coloured  hair,  but  wears  a  wig ;  a  hooked  nose, 
a  sharp  chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a  lai^  mole  near  his 
mouth." 

The  author  of  the  True-horn  Englishman,  however, 
was  greeted  with  acclamation  in  the  pillory,  with  flow* 
ers  instead  of  oEfaL  Pope's  line  in  the  Zhinciad,  — 

"  EmIbm  od  high  stood  ooBbBihed  Defoe," 

is  wholly  false.  His  ears  were  not  clipped  and  he  bad 
done  nothing  of  whiob  to  be  ashamed.  He  vaa  clever 
enough,  moreover,  to  turn  the  incident  to  account  His 
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Hymn  to  ihe  Pillory  was  scattered  broadcast  about 
London. 

"  Hul  hier<^l7phio  (tkte  machine, 
Ctmtiived  to  puoiah  fknej  in," 

it  b^ao,  and  it  closed  with  the  lines,  — 

"  T«I1  them  tfas  men  tliat  placed  him  hart 
Are  friendi  unto  the  times; 
But  at  •  lou  to  find  big  guilt. 

The;  can't  commit  hia  orimeB." 

After  one  day  Defoe's  enemies  saw  that  he  was  making 
popularity  in  the  pilloiy  faster  than  he  ever  made  tiles 
at  Tilbnry,  so  they  quickly  removed  him  to  prison. 

Defoe  was  in  prison  just  above  a  year.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  started  his  Semew  of  ike  Affairs 
of  France,  which  he  kept  up,  writing  most  of  it  with 
his  own  hand,  until  1713.  While  in  prison,  too,  he 
wrote  his  IRatory  of  the  Cheat  Storm,  which  be  de- 
scribed with  the  minuteness  of  an  eyewitness,  though 
of  course  he  did  not  see  it.  In  the  sununer  of  1704 
Harley,  Lord  Oxford,  who  had  recognized  Defoe's 
power  as  a  pamphleteer,  secured  his  release,  and  Defoe 
the  Whig  thus  became,  with  remarkably  easy  grace, 
the  friend  of  a  Tory  government.  He  was  sent  at  this 
time  on  some  sort  of  mission  to  Scotland,  probably 
to  find  ont  the  strength  of  the  Pretender  and  his  party 
there.  He  asserted  that  he  went  as  a  private  gentle- 
man, sometimes  ont  of  personal  interest,  sometimes  (so 
tax  did  he  descend)  to  flee  his  creditors,  bat  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  government  was  backing  him.  In 
the  Review  Defoe  appeared  as  the  apostle  of  peace 
and  advocated,  in  a  series  of  brilliant  articles,  the 
nnion  of  Scotland  and  England. 
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By  1708,  however,  the  Whigs  were  again  in  power. 
Hurley  realized  that  Defoe's  success  depended  on  govern- 
ment favor  and  generonsly  gave  the  pamphleteer  per- 
mission to  seek  worh  from  Godolphin  and  the  Whigs. 
Defoe  did  not  hesitate ;  he  had  ever  been  a  Whig  at 
heart,  he  asserted. 

A  more  difBoult  manoeavre  was  necessary  in  1710. 
Dr.  Sacheverell,  a  "  High  Flier,"  whose  "  bloody  flag  " 
had  inspired  the  Shortest  Way  with  the  Diaaentera, 
was  DOW  brought  to  trial  by  Godolphin  for  his  seditions, 
High-Church  sermons.  At  first  Defoe  counseled  mod* 
eration.  "Yon  should  use  him,"  he  said, " as  we  do  a 
hot  horse.  When  he  first  frets  and  pulls,  keep  a  stiff 
rein  and  hold  him  in  if  you  can ;  but  if  he  grows  mad 
and  furious,  slack  your  hand,  clap  your  heels  to  him, 
and  let  him  go.  Give  him  hie  belly  full  of  it.  Away 
goes  the  beast  like  a  fury  over  hedge  and  ditch,  till  he 
rung  himself  off  his  mettle ;  perhaps  bogs  himself,  and 
then  he  grows  quiet  of  course."  But  Defoe  oonld  not 
hold  back  tiie  indignant  Whigs.  As  he  bad  foreseen, 
Sacheverell's  sentenoe  turned  popular  opinion  against 
the  government,  —  it  raised  all  the  dogs  of  the  parish, 
as  he  put  it.  Immediately  further  fault  was  found  with 
the  Whig  policy;  veiy  suddenly  not  one  bat  all  of 
them  were  dismissed ;  and  the  Tories  came  in  for  their 
most  successful  period  of  government. 

Defoe's  position  was  difGoult  He  had  often  called 
himself  a  Whig ;  he  had  supported  the  Whig  cause  for 
two  years ;  he  was  an  enemy  of  the  Tory,  SaehevereU. 
To  change  colors  now  would  seem  impossible.  Yet  he 
did  manage  with  his  usual  shrewdness  to  slip  out  on 
the  winning  side.  "One  hardly  knows  which  to  admire 
most,"  otnnments  Mr.  Minto,  "  the  h^alty  with  which 
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he  stuck  to  the  falling  house  till  the  moment  of  its  col- 
lapse, or  the  adroitneBS  with  which  ha  escaped  from  the 
ruina."  He  now  maintained  that  his  duty  was  to  the 
Queen,  irrespectiTe  of  party  prejudice,  that  her  policy 
was  at  bottom  a  Whig  policy,  and  that  he  could  there- 
fore easily  subscribe  to  the  new  govemmenL 

But  the  Whigs,  who  knew  that  Queen  Anne's  policy 
was  what  certain  intimate  advisers  wished  and  that  De- 
foe's policy  was  what  he  himself  wished,  did  not  alto- 
gether believe  his  protestatiotiB  that  he  had  not  really 
deserted  them.  They  therefore  brought  him  to  trial  for 
libeb  against  the  House  of  Hanover,  but  he  managed  to 
secure  a  pardon  from  the  Queen.  On  the  accession  of 
George  I,  in  1714,  however,  the  Whigs  came  definitely 
into  power,  and  in  1715  brought  new  charges  of  libeloos 
writings  against  him.  This  time  be  was  found  guilty, 
but  he  got  the  sentence  deferred,  and  the  wily  politician 
finally  made  peace  with  the  Whig  government.  This 
was  his  last  change  of  party.  He  had  steered  a  rather 
uncertain  and  hazardous  course  since  his  first  service 
under  the  Whigs  of  William  III.  He  was  more  of  a 
Whig  than  a  Tory  —  though  he  was  not  so  much  so  as 
he  liked  to  believe.  The  only  man  to  whom  he  was  genu- 
inely loyal  was  William. 

Defoe's  pen  was  by  no  means  idle  during  these  ac- 
tive years.  Besides  the  Review  and  a  swarm  of  pam- 
phlets, he  wrote  iu  1706  his  famous  little  Apparition 
of  Mrs.  Veal.  In  1709  came  his  History  of  tke  Union 
(pi  Scotland  and  England)  ;  in  1713  he  started,  as  a 
successor  to  the  Seview,  the  Mercator,  which  ran  for 
one  year ;  in  1714—15  he  wrote  Tht  Secret  History 
of  One  Year  (the  year  after  William's  accession).  An 
Appeal  to  Honour  and  Justice,  The  Family  Instructor, 
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and  A  Statory,  hy  a  Scots  GenUemany  in  the  SwedUh 
Sentiee,  of  the  Ware  of  Charles  XII.  This  list  doea 
not  inclade,  moreover,  numerous  pamphlets,  many  of 
which  were  certainly  from  his  pea. 

Defoe's  magazine  activities  did  not  cease,  as  was  onoe 
supposed,  with  the  death  of  the  JHeraUor,  in  1T14> 
He  used  his  pen  aotirely  in  political  writings  until, 
about  1730,  old  age,  gout,  and  apoplexy  forced  him 
to  give  in.  His  most  important  work  of  this  kind 
was  with  a  Jacobite  paper.  Mist's  Journal.  The  dis- 
covery of  oertun  papers  by  Mr.  William  Lee  in  1864 
has  revealed  the  until  then  well-goarded  secret.  The 
government,  it  seems,  was  looking  about  for  a  man 
who,  apparently  aiding  Mist,  should  in  reality  check 
him.  Defoe,  who  had  already  been  suspected  of  Jaco- 
bite conspiracies  in  Ireland,  was  just  the  man ;  for  the 
government,  knowing  the  secret,  could  run  no  danger, 
and  Mist,  believing  in  Defoe's  sympathy  and  rejoicing 
in  a  friend  not  altogether  the  enemy  of  the  govern- 
ment, readily  accepted  his  cooperation.  "  7Ke  WeeUy 
Journal  and  Dormer's  Letter,  as  also  The  MercU' 
rittt  Politieui,"  Defoe  reported  to  the  governraent, 
"...  will  be  always  kept  (mistakes  excepted)  to  pass 
as  Tory  papers,  and  yet  he  disabled  and  enervated,  so 
as  to  do  DO  misdiief  or  give  any  offence."  For  eight 
years  he  kept  up  the  deception  and  reported  to  his 
employers.  Finally  Mist  discovered  the  secret  and  at- 
tempted to  murder  Defoe,  much  to  that  gentleman's 
astonishment  at  such  ingratitude  t  The  Mercunue  Po- 
liticua  ran  for  four  years  (1716-1720),  and  Donner's 
Newa-LeUer  for  two  (1716-1718).  Defoe  also  wrote 
for  many  other  periodicals,  chief  among  them  Apple- 
bee's  Journal,  during  the  years  1720-1726. 
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The  climaz  of  Defoe's  literary  work,  bowever,  was  in 
fhe  DoveL  He  was  about  sixty  years  old  when  Hob- 
inton  Cruaoe  was  written,  and  he  had  not  writteii 
much  fiction  as  such  until  then.  He  Imd  had,  never- 
theless, abnadant  practice  in  the  use  of  effectiTe  de- 
tuls ;  he  had  learned,  in  the  journalistic  sens%  to  make 
a  good  "  story,"  so  that  novel-writiug  was  really  not  a 
new  step  for  him.  As  early  as  1706,  in  the  Appari- 
tion  of  Mrs.  Veal,  he  had  shown  himself  able  to  write 
excellent  fiction.  The  first  part  of  Jiobinson  Crusoe 
appeared  in  1719,  the  second  and  third  parts  in  1720. 
Defoe  asserted  that  the  story,  really  baaed  on  the  adTen- 
tures  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  was  written  as  early  as 
1708  from  his  own  experiences,  thus  cleverly  putting 
the  date  just  one  year  ahead  of  Selkiik's  appearance 
in  London.  The  significant  thing  is  that  the  tale  is  bo 
real  that  the  author  might  as  well  have  been  Selkirk 
himseU.  That  was  Defoe's  greatest  art ;  by  it  only  did 
he  play  so  successfully  the  varions  gunee,  politdoal  and 
literary,  which  he  attempted. 

During  the  years  1720  and  1722  Defoe  turned  his 
hand  to  the  writing  of  fiction  with  an  enei^  since 
equaled  only  by  Scott.  In  1720  appeared  Captain 
Singleton,  Duncan  Campbell,  and  Memoirs  of  a 
Caoalier.  In  1722  were  brought  out  Moll  Flan- 
ders, Colonel  Jack,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Plague 
Year,  as  credible  as  if  Defoe  had  actually  undergone 
the  experiences  he  describee.  Roxana,  of  the  same 
type  as  Moll  Flanders,  was  written  in  1724.  Defoe 
was  indefatigable.  The  Tour  through  the  Whole 
Iidand  of  Great  Britain  belongs  to  1724—26 ;  the 
Complete  English  Tradesman  to  1725-27;  Every' 
iodgs  Bueiness  is  Nobody's  Business  to  1725 ;  the 
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History  of  the  Devil  to  1726 ;  and  Captain  CarUton 
(poBsibl;  not  his)  to  1728. 

Thia  oeaselesa  publication,  together  with  salary  from 
the  goTerament,  put  him  for  a  time  in  considerable 
comfort.  He  built  a  large  house  at  Stoke  Xewington, 
kept  a  ooach,  continued  hia  schemeB  of  bueineas,  and 
worked  several  plantations.  Towards  the  end,  however, 
financial  ruin  again  beset  him.  Hia  last  years  are 
clouded  in  strange  obscurity.  Mist  seems  to  have  kept 
his  creditors  bnsy.  At  all  events,  the  old  man  went 
into  hiding  in  September,  1729.  From  his  hiding- 
place  he  addressed  in  1730  a  pathetic,  querulous  appeal 
to  a  rather  shrewd  and  unsympathetic  son-in-law.  Baker. 
The  only  redeeming  feature  of  these  last  years,  in  fact, 
is  bis  eagerness  to  provide  for  his  family.  He  died 
finallyon  the  26th  of  April,  1731,  in  Ropemaker's  Alley, 
Moorfields,  then  a  more  respectable  quarter  than  now. 

Pausing  to  contemplate  the  life  of  Defoe  one  is  filled 
with  various  emotions,  —  pity  for  hia  infirmities,  dis- 
gust at  his  trickery,  and  complete  wonder  at  bis  vitality 
and  versatility.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  things 
about  him  is  his  loneliness,  his  lack  of  friends.  The  gay 
wits  and  great  writers  of  Qaeen  Anne's  day  knew  one 
another ;  th^  gathered  often  at  the  coffee-houses,  for 
both  jest  and  quarrel.  Even  spiteful  Mr.  Pope  was 
there,  and  the  calm  Mr.  Addison,  fiut  tbe  face  of  the 
"Sunday  Grentleman"  never  looked  in  on  their  gath- 
erings. He  never  jested  with  them,  never  even  quar- 
reled  frankly  and  openly  in  society.  In  closing  his 
account  of  him  Mr.  Minto  says,  "Sometimes  pure 
knave  seems  to  be  uppermost,  sometimes  pure  patriot ; 
but  the  mixture  is  so  complex,  and  the  energy  of  the 
man  so  restless,  that  it  almost  passes  boman  skill  to 
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unravel  the  two  elemeBts."  Yet,  wliaterer,  good  or 
btu],  may  be  said  of  Defoe's  life,  posterity  will  never 
forget  the  author  of  Hobinson  Crusoe.  Mankind  will 
always  be  interested  in  the  man  who  wrote  a  book 
which  has  taken  eo  strong  a  hold  on  two  centuries  of 
readers. 
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Jonathan  Swift,  the  great  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
tte  famous  author  of  Gulliver,  the  fiercest  eatiirist  of 
.  English  literatore,  stands  alone  in  the  age  of  Qaeen 
Anne.  Addison  had  his  little  coterie,  Pope  had  his 
bright  circle  of  wita,  Steele  was  the  cheerful  friend  of 
all ;  Congrere,  Gay,  and  Prior  may  be  thought  of  in 
their  groups.  True,  Swift  had  many  friends,  notably 
Pope,  Ciay,  Arbuthnot,  but,  in  the  deeper  sense,  he  was 
a  solitary  figure,  —  solitary  by  the  sad  circiunstancea  of 
his  life  and  by  the  might  of  his  intellect.  Even  when 
dictator  of  London  letters  and  politics,  the  centre  of  all 
eyes,  he  was  alone.  He  needed  friends,  needed  them 
bitterly.  Yet  no  one  could  completely  satisfy  his  de- 
mand ;  had  one  given  all.  Swift  would  have  asked  more. 
And  BO,  when  Stella,  the  one  for  whom  he  cared  more 
than  for  any  other,  was  gone  out  of  his  life,  his  strong 
intdleet  turned  savagely  on  itself  and  brohe  him  on  his 
own  wbeeL  Once  his  had  been  the  keenest  intellect  in 
the  whole  kingdom,  but  towards  the  end,  as  his  mind 
weakened,  he  grew  violent.  Unlike  his  polished  con- 
temporaries, he  strove  earnestly  to  speak  "  the  plain 
truth,"  and  was  consistently  misunderstood.  Nothing 
is  more  illustrative  of  the  comparative  shallowness  of 
the  Augnstan  Age  than  Swift's  solitarine^  in  it. 

There  has  been,  however,  especially  in  the  shorter  bio- 
graphies of  Swift,  a  great  deal  of  injustice  done  the  man. 
Those  that  have  not  been  misled  by  a  phrase  or  two  or 
by  the  unfairness  of  Irish  biographers,  who  knew  Swift 
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only  in  his  decline,  or  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  bad  a  strong 
prejudice  agiunat  him,  have  frequently  used  too  glaring 
colors  for  the  sake  of  effect.  It  makes  a  very  pretty 
story  and  gives  excellent  opportunity  for  striking  para- 
dox to  believe  that  Swift  was  benevolent  yet  ungrateful, 
loving  yet  brutally  resentful,  eager  for  renown  yet  indif- 
ferent to  praise.  Thackeray,  whose  knowledge  of  Van- 
ity Fair  (Jionld  have  saved  him  his  blunders,  mars  his 
account,  in  many  ways  the  moet  sympathetic,  by  hastj- 
inferences  and  play  to  the  gallery.  The  author  of  Van- 
ity Fair  and  I%e  Newcomea,  whose  Life  of  Swift  will 
continue  to  be  read  long  after  more  accurate  aocouute 
by  unknown  hands,  should  have  been  particularly  care- 
ful and  moderate.  To  take  one  example,  Thackeray 
speaks  of  "the  guilty,  lonely  wretch,  shaddering  over 
the  grave  of  his  victim"  —  a  remark  which  the  reader 
must  interpret  a8  applied  to  a  man  who,  though  refusing 
to  marry  openly  one  woman,  Esther  Johnson,  had  yet 
kept  her  in  subjugated  exile,  and  who,  after  openly  refus- 
ing to  marry  another  woman,  Hester  Yanhomrigh,  had 
treated  her  so  brutally  that  he  killed  her.  Professor  A, 
S.  Hill,  in  the  North  American  Seviev>  for  1868,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  give  Swift  fair  play.  He  showed  that 
Thackeray's  opinion  in  this  instance  was  the  result  of 
hasty  inference,  that  there  was  no  direct  evidence  to 
prove  the  calumnioos  reports,  in  the  case  cither  of  Miss 
Johnson  or  of  Miss  Yanhomrigh,  and  that,  on  excellent 
testimony.  Swift,  instead  of  being  the  cruel  hater  of 
womankind,  as  Thackeray  asserts,  was,  quite  the  opposite, 
the  one  man  of  his  lime  who  strove  to  exalt  the  position 
of  woman  in  an  age  of  loose  principles  and  superficial 
decency.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Swift's  realism  was 
often  brutal,  that  his  pride  was  insatiable,  tliat  he  did 
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not  know  how  to  forgive  and  forget.  It  is  nevertbe- 
lesB  important  to  remember,  when  hia  &ult8  bare  been 
summed  np  and  bis  strikingly  bmtal  satire  has  made  ua 
wince,  that  ancfa  men  aa  Addison,  Oxford,  and  Bohng- 
broke  found  him,  in  his  most  characteriatio  moments, 
of  a  sweet  and  loving  disposition.  Addison  says  he  was 
"  the  most  agreeable  companion,  the  truest  friend,  and 
the  greatest  genius  of  his  times."  It  is  misleading  to 
judge  Swift  by  occasional  sentences  which,  though  eaid 
with  great  gravity,  may  very  well  have  been  "excellent 
tooling,"  could  we  recall  all  the  exact  circumstances  that 
attended  their  utterance.  Taken  alone,  they  sound  Wutal 
enough,  to  be  snre.  Of  some  malice  it  is  certainly  impos- 
sible to  acquit  him.  Still,  these  sharp  sayings  are  for  the 
most  part  more  picturesque  than  significant;  on  their 
eocount  it  is  unjust  to  call  Swift  a  *' hangman,"  as  does 
Taine,  or  a  "Yahoo,"  as  does  Thackeray.  It  i^  further- 
more, wholly  unfair  to  judge  him  by  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life,  when  he  was  sunk  in  bitterness  and 
insanity. 

Jonathan  Swift,  the  son  of  Jonathan  and  Abigail, 
was  bom  in  Dnblin  on  the  30th  of  November,  1667. 
His  parents  were  English;  and  the  Dean  always  re- 
sented the  imputation  that  he  was  an  Irishman,  though 
he  finally  took  up  the  Irish  cause  with  patriotic  zeal. 
Dr.  Jolmson  characteriBtically  dismisses  the  subject 
with:  "Whatever  was  his  birth,  his  education  was 
Irish."  Thackeray  gives  a  much  truer  estimate.  "Grold- 
smith,"  he  says,  "was  an  Irishman,  and  always  an  Irish- 
man; Steele  was  an  Iriahman,and  always  an  Irishman; 
Swift's  heart  was  English  and  in  England,  his  habits 
English,  his  logic  eminently  English ;  his  statement  is 
elaborately  umple;  he  sbuns  tropes  and  metaphors,  aod 
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uses  ideas  and  words  with  a  wise  thrift  and  economy, 
as  he  used  his  money." 

A  strange  sort  of  loneliness  beset  Swift  at  the  out- 
set. His  father  died  before  the  boy  was  boni,  and  his 
mother,  failing  in  health,  removed  in  his  early  child- 
hood to  her  native  Leicester.  Jonathan  was  thos  left 
for  his  edu^ioQ  to  his  uncle  Godwin,  who  sent  him  to 
Kilkenny  school,  the  Eton  of  Ireland,  where  he  made 
friends  with  Cougreve.  Swift  later  remarked  that  his 
uncle  had  given  him  "  the  educatioQ  of  a  dog,"  to 
which  he  received  the  reply,  it  is  said,  that  he  then 
had  not  "  the  gratitude  of  a  dog."  From  most  accounts 
be  showed  in  school  and  college  no  signs  of  future 
greatness,  though  he  says  that  be  could  read  any  chap- 
ter of  the  Bible  when  he  was  three  years  old,  so  well 
was  he  taught  by  an  old  nurse,  who  kidnapped  him 
and  carried  him  off  to  Whitehaven  for  over  two  years. 
In  1682  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where, 
after  many  visits  to  Irish  inns  and  an  exhibition  of 
general  waywardness  and  dullness,  he  finally  received, 
in  February,  1685,  by  "  special  grace  "  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  His  I^ysios  was  registered  as  done  "  badly ; " 
his  Greek  and  Latin  "  well ; "  and  his  Theme  "  n^li- 
gently."  It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  dullest  sort  of  anti- 
qoated  logic  was  the  chief  diet  of  university  education 
in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  II ;  and  it  is 
benoe  not  remarkable  that  Swift,  whose  keen  mind  de- 
manded real  nourishment,  took  little  interest  in  scho- 
lastic anoceas.  He  continued  to  study  in  Dublin  for  a  few 
yeara,  but,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  which  Wil- 
liam routed  the  army  of  James  at  the  Boyne,  be  left 
for  England.  There  it  was  necessary  to  find  work,  for 
he  had  as  yet  no  money  and  no  reputation.   A  desire 
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for  iadependenoe,  whicb  bad  already  taught  him  rigid' 
economy,  bad,  moreover,  taken  complete  poBses^on  of 

Smft's  presence  at  tbis  time  wan  probably  not  very 
striking,  thougb  later  it  was  commanding.  Soott  says 
tbe  young  Irisbman  was  "  tall,  fltrong,  and  well-made,  of 
a  dark  complexion,  but  with  blue  eyes  .  .  .  and  features 
wbiofa  remarkably  expressed  the  stem,  haughty,  and 
dauntless  turn  of  hia  mind.  He  was  never  known  to 
laugh."  Pope,  who  could  see  very  little  bad  in  Swift, 
saya  the  Dean'a  *'  eyes  were  as  azura  as  the  heavens 
and  hadftn  unusual  expression  of  acutenesB,"  Dr.  John- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  who  could  see  very  little  good 
in  him,  asserts  that  "  he  had  a  kind  of  muddy  comple:t- 
ion  "  and  "  a  countenance  sour  and  severe."  Like  all 
the  Augustan  wits,  save  Pope,  he  was  portly.  In  his 
personal  habits  he  was  dean,  '*  with  oriental  acrupu- 
losity,"  says  Dr.  Johnson.  He  was  fond  of  exercise, 
especially  of  walking.  Every  year  of  bia  stay  at  Moor 
Park,  in  Surrey,  he  walked  to  Leicester  to  visit  bis 
mother.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  belief  that  much 
walkii^  would  rid  him  of  a  tendency  to  deafness,  gid- 
diness,  and  scrofula  —  a  malady  caused,  be  thought,  by 
a  surfeit  of  apples  at  Moor  Park,  a  theory  dismissed 
by  Dr.  Johnson  with  "  Almost  every  boy  eats  as  much 
fruit  as  he  can  get,  without  any  great  inconvenience." 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  malady,  from 
whatever  cause,  hastened  Swift's  insanity  in  later  life. 

When  be  first  came  to  England,  in  1689,  Swift  re- 
ceived an  appointment  under  Sir  William  Temple,  an 
accomplished  scholar,  rhetorician,  and  diplomatist  of  the 
BestoraUon,  a  man  of  considerable  fame,  who  had  retired 
in  hb  old  age  to  Moor  Park.  Swift's  position  was  that 
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of  an  nnder-secretarj.  He  ate  in  the  kitchen,  wrote  for 
his  master  when  desired,  and  had  the  use  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam's well-stocked  Ubraiy.  The  poBition  was  sufficiently 
dependent,  however,  to  gall.  Swift's  independent  spirit. 
He  never  could  endure  an  inferior  positioa.  At  Moor 
Park  he  craved  recognition  and  appreciation;  later,  in 
London,  where  the  great  wits  and  lords  thronged  about 
him,  be  had  grown  bitter  and  insulted  the  admiration 
which  he  craved. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  howeTer,  that  Sir  William 
Temple  vras  an  onkind  patnm.  Indeed,  Swift  so  rose 
in  his  esteem  that  he  was  recommended  by  Temple  to 
King  William.  But  Swift  on  his  part  was  impatient. 
In  1694  be  quarreled  with  his  patron  and  left  for  Ire- 
land. Soon,  however,  be  returned  to  seek  Temple's  re- 
commendation for  his  ordination  in  the  ministry.  The 
old  courtier,  with  the  large  view  of  a  man  accustomed 
to  granting  favors,  generouslyreaponded.  In  1695  Swift 
was  ordained  priest  and  given  tbe  Prebend  of  Kilroot, 
worth  about  £100  a  year.  Soon  tiring,  however,  of  life 
in  a  remote  country  district,  and  finding  a  young  mar- 
ried dei^iyman  who  needed  the  help  of  a  living,  he  re- 
signed Kilroot  and  returned  in  1696  to  Moor  Park. 

Just  before  leaving  bis  Irish  parish.  Swift  wrote  to 
tbe  sister  of  a  college  friend,  to  a  Miss  Jane  Waring, 
whom  be  affectionately  addressed  as  "  Varina."  He  sol- 
emnly offered  "  to  forego  all  [that  is,  chanoea  of  Knglish 
preferment]  for  ber  sake."  Varina,  however,  did  not 
agree,  and  ber  action  may  have  accounted  to  a  great 
extent  for  his  readiness  to  return  to  Moor  Park  and 
dependence.  For  some  years  she  resisted  his  entreaties, 
on  the  ground  of  ber  ovni  ill-health  and  his  want  of 
fortune.  In  1700,  however,  when  he  had  advanced  in 
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the  world,  alie  considered  the  difficult;  removed.  Swift 
replied  in  a  bmt&l  letter.  He  reproaches  her  with  the 
company  in  which  she  lives,  including  her  mother ;  and 
he  says  that,  though  be  doubts  her  improved  health,  if 
she  will  "  Bubmit  to  be  educated  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
entertaining  him,"  he  will  take  her, "  without  inquiring 
into  her  looks  or  her  income."  Swift's  treatment  of 
Tarina  was  of  course  unpardonable,  however  much  she 
deserved  snubbing ;  it  is  not,  nevertheless,  as  some  Hhe 
to  believe,  a  fair  indication  of  his  general  attitude 
towards  women. 

To  return  to  Swift  at  Moor  Park.  Two  great  things 
he  gained  there,  —  the  use  of  Sir  William  Temple's  ex- 
cellent library  and  the  undying  friendship  of  Esther 
Johnson,  the  adopted  child  of  his  patron.  As  a  result 
of  the  first  his  Uterary  style  blossomed  and  bore  fruit, 
for  the  manuscripts  of  his  two  great  satires,  A  Tale 
of  a  Jkb  and  ITie  Battle  of  the  Books,  were  finished 
by  1698,  though  they  were  not  published  till  1704.  So 
great  are  they  that  Dr.  Johnson  doubted  whether  Swift 
wrote  them,  and  Swift  himself  was  beard  to  mutter  in 
later  years,  as  he  turned  the  pages  of  A  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
"  Good  God,  what  a  genius  I  had  when  I  wrote  that 
bookl" 

The  name  of  Esther  Johnson,  the  well-known  <*  Stella," 
the  girl  who  made  Moor  Park  more  than  tolerable  for 
Swift, is  inseparably Unked  with  his;  it  runs  like  a  ray 
of  sunshine  through  the  gloom  of  his  life.  When  he  was 
at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  dictating  even  to  Hu-ley, 
the  Prime  Minbt«r,  and  St.  John,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
his  greatest  pleasure  was  in  his  letters  to  her ;  she  should 
know  all  that  went  on  in  London.  Agmn,  when  the 
chance  of  even  deferred  preferment  was  gone,  when 
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Swift  "  fired  his  pistols  into  tlie  air  "  and  returned  to 
Irelund,  to  "  die  like  a  rat  in  a  bole,"  bis  one  com- 
fort was  in  the  friendship  of  Stella.  And  when  she  died, 
love  passed  out  of  his  life,  and  he  dragged  out  fifteen 
yean  of  despair  and  insanity. 

The  death  of  Sir  William  Temple  in  1699  cast  Swift 
almost  penniless  on  the  world.  Already  the  stream  of 
his  life  had  set  one  way.  A  morbid  desirefor  praise  and 
contempt  for  those  who  gave  it,  growing  distrust  of  man- 
kind, insatiable  pride,  a  mind  too  keen  to  find  complete 
sympathy, — these  qualities  made  up  the  sad  equipment 
with  which  he  stepped,  already  isolated,  into  the  new 
century.  This  period  is  marked  by  certain  resolutions. 
One  particularly  is  remarkable :  "  Mot  to  be  fond  of 
children,  or  let  them  come  near  me  hardly."  This 
strange  man,  thinking  perhaps  of  Stella  at  the  moment 
he  wrote,  was  fortifying  himself  against  those  he  loved. 

After  Temple's  death  Swift  got  a  position  as  secretary 
to  Lord  Berkeley,  but  be  lost  it  soon  after  arriring  at 
Dublin.  He  then  (1700)  received  a  living  at  Laraoor, 
a  village  about  twenty  miles  from  Dublin,  with  a  salaiy 
of  £2S0  a  year  and  a  congregation  that  did  not  often 
exceed  fifteen  in  number.  Though  Swift  did  much  to 
imfoove  die  living,  he  felt  the  meanness  of  the  position 
as  keenly  as  the  dependence  at  Moor  Park.  While  small 
men  were  rising  rung  on  rung,  here  was  he,  the  keenest 
mind  in  the  kingdom,  unknown  in  a  country  parish.  It 
is  told  that  one  stormy  day  when  only  the  sexton,  one 
Boger,  attended  worship,  Swift  in  all  gravity  began  the 
service :  "  Dearly  beloved  Soger,  the  scripture  moveth 
thee  and  me."  Whether  the  story  is  true  or  not,  it  is 
very  cJiaracteristio  of  the  author  of  A  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

One  pleasant  feature  of  the  life  at  Laracor  was  the 
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oomiDg  of  Esther  Johnson.  She,  with  Mrs.  Dinglej, 
ail  old  retainer  of  Sir  William  Temple's,  took  a 
house  in  the  ndghborhood.  The  monotony  of  the  period, 
moreover,  vas  broken  by  frequent  visits  to  London  ;  at 
least  four  years  between  ITOO  and  1710  were  spent  in 
the  capital  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  and  the  Bvckerstaff 
Almanac,  a  satirical  pamphlet  in  which  Swift  dealt 
tbe  deathblow  to  charlatan  astrologers,  broDght  bim 
into  literary  prominence.*  In  London  he  met  the  great 
wits  and  for  the  most  part  despised  them,  though  he  al- 
ways hadaword  of  praise  for  the  great  Mr.  Addison,  and 
laterfor  Pope  and  day.  But  Swift  was  too  outspoken  to 
curry  favor ;  while  others  slipped  into  eaxj  berths,  he 
remained  the  incumbent  of  LaraOor.  Theiseue  in  1708 
was  Lti^ly  on  church  matters,  and  the  New-Church 
Whigs  were  in  the  ascendency.  Swift,  past  forty  years 
of  age,  saw  bisboprics  and  foreign  embassies  slip  tiirough 
bis  fingers.  For  though  he  supported  the  Revolution  of 
16S8  and  disapproved  heartily  of  the  Stuart  principles 
of  government,  he  remained  a  stanch  Tory  and  Hi^- 
Churohman  to  die  end,  Lil710,  however,  Marlborough, 
the  hero  of  Blenheim,  and  his  followers  were  turned  oat 
in  favor  of  Harley  and  St  John,  the  Tories.  This 
brought  Swift  to  England  once  more,  and  for  the  next 
three  years  he  enjoyed  his  greatest  power.  The  Tory 
leaders  at  once  recognized  the  influence  of  his  pen,  at  a 
time  when  the  pamphlet,  now  supplanted  by  newspaper 
reports  of  parliamentary  speeches,  was  the  chief  political 
weapon ;  and  Swift,  without  any  actual  position,  rose 
for  a  brief  time  to  a  veritable  dictatorship. 

'  Tha  Bickmtaff  Almanac  wu  putionUrtj  dirMtsd  agumt  ons 
Partridge.  Swift  had  prediolad,  among  athar  thingi.  Partridge'!  death, 
and,  whan  tha  dste  oame  round,  pnbliahed  *  larifioalion.  Partridge,  d»- 
ajrit*  hia  protaatatioiia  of  aziatonoe,  ooald  do  longar  gain  an  attdieilM. 
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It  IB  well  to  oonsider  a  moment,  before  noticing  the 
am^anoe  of  Swift  at  this  time.  Is  the  first  place,  he 
was  already  forty-three  in  1710  ;  his  habits  and  man- 
ners were  formed.  In  the  formation  of  those  manners, 
in  the  next  place,  he  had  not  gone  through  a  political 
apprenticeship.  Quite  the  contrary,  he  had  straggled 
throng  half  a  lifetime,  unfriended  for  the  most  part 
when  he  needed  friends  bitterly,  dependent  when  he 
craved  independence,  as  a  poor  student,  an  amanuen- 
sis, and  a  "hedge-parson."  Since  he  was  a  young  man 
he  had  possessed  a  desire  to  dominate  those  whom  the 
world  pointed  out  as  his  superiors ;  and  twenty  years  is 
a  long  time  for  an  impatient  man  to  wait  for  recognition*. 
When,  then,  by  the  skill  of  his  pen  he  suddenly  jumped 
into  political  prominenoe,  hia  arrogance  and  his  contempt 
for  the  ruling  classes  were  strongly  devdoped.  It  is 
worth  remembering  that,  however  violently  he  came  to 
despise  mankind  in  the  abstract,  he  was  always  a  friend 
and  a  hero  among  the  poor.  He  was  arrogant  only 
towards  that  class  which  he  had  learned  to  suspect  of 
arrogance.  And  by  the  time  he  entered  its  ranks  his 
habits  of  thought  were  inevoeably  fixed. 

No  man  in  England  was  more  feared  or  honored  than 
Swift  between  ITIO  and  1713.  Once  a  week  he  dined 
with  Harley  and  St.  John.  Harley  called  that  day  his 
<*  whipping  day,"  and  we  may  be  sure  the  political  syco- 
phants were  well  scoui^ed,  for  Swift  had  a  sharp 
tongne  and  spoke  "  the  plain  truth."  When  Harley  had 
sent  him  fifty  pounds,  in  payment  for  literary  serrioes, 
Swift  refused  the  money,  demanded  an  apoI<^,  received 
one,  and  then  wrote  to  Stella :  "  I  have  taken  Mr.  Har- 
ley into  &vor  again."  And  of  St.  Jc^n  he  says :  **  One 
thing  I  warned  him  of,  never  to  appear  cold  to  me,  for 
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I  vodM  not  be  treated  like  a  eclioolboy."  The  £ 
General  Webb,  who  had  foaght  ao  well  at  Oudenarde, 
hobbled  ap  two  flights  of  st^rs  to  congratnlate  Swift  and 
invite  him  to  dinner.  Swift  accepted  and  then  an  hour 
later  changed  his  mind.  In  auob  numoer  did  he  treat 
the  great,  the  rich,  and  the  powerfiiL  "  I  will  never  beg 
for  myself,"  he  said,  "thoogh  I  often  do  it  for  others." 
There  are  many  stories  about  the  great  satirist  during 
hia  brief  diotatorship.  It  is  aud  that  when  dining  with 
the  Earl  of  Borlington,  be  remarked  to  the  mistress  of 
the  house :  "  Lady  Burlington,  I  hear  you  can  sing ;  sing 
me  a  SMig."  Upon  her  refusing  tins  unceremonious 
request,  he  replied  that  she  should  siog  or  be  woold 
make  her.  "  Why,  madam,  I  suppose  you  take  me  for 
one  of  your  poor  English  hedge-parsons  ;  sing  when  I 
bid  you."  Lady  Burlington  retired  in  tears.  When  Swift 
next  saw  her  the  first  thing  he  is  said  to  have  remarked 
was :  **  Fray,  madam,  are  you  as  proud  and  iU-natared 
as  when  I  saw  you  last?"  Were  such  things  merely 
l^easantries  on  the  part  of  the  gruff  satirist?  Through 
all  hia  writings  there  mns  a  dry  humor,  grim  enough  at 
tiroes,  which  might  account,  if  the  whole  situations  could 
be  reproduced,  for  many  (rf  his  blunt  sayings.  Were  they 
the  resolt  of  iU4imed  humor,  or  of  boorishness  (for 
Swift  was  nearly  forty  before  he  saw  much  of  fashion- 
able life),  or  of  natural,  unoontroUed  brutality?  Bio- 
graj^ers  have  been  rather  headlong  in  deciding  for  the 
third  quality ;  there  was  very  reasonably  a  large  mia- 
tore  (^  the  three.  It  is  significant  that  Swift  thought 
BO  little  of  the  mere  delights  of  higher  social  circles  that 
be  never  went  to  a  coffee-house,  the  rendezvous  of  the 
ilite,  except  for  a  letter ;  and  the  step  from  indifference 
to  hate  was  bat  a  short  one. 
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Swift  has  been  aooosed,  however,  of  a  like  brntality  to 
servaotB.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  oommenting  npon  his  "  per- 
petual tyrannick  peevishness,"  relates  how  Swift,  when 
dining  with  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  said  of  one  of  the 
serranta,  '*  That  man  has,  since  we  sat  at  table,  com- 
mitted fifteen  faults."  But  Swift,  who  always  prided 
himself  on  exact  discipline  in  his  own  household,  was 
at  the  time  of  this  remark  near  enough  insanity  to 
take  a  childish  delight  in  his  accurate  observation.  His 
own  servants,  like  the  poor  of  his  parish,  loved  him  as 
they  feared  him ;  and  tb^  willingly  put  up  with  bis  little 
fotblee,  such  as  calling  them  bach,  in  one  instanoe,  from 
a  joamey  already  begun,  to  *'  please  to  close  the  docn*." 
A  good  instanoe  of  the  sly  humor  with  which  he  re> 
proved  and  corrected  them  is  the  etory  that  he  oaoe 
seat  out  some  overdone  meat  with  orders  that  it  should 
be  done  a  little  less.  **But  bow  cui  I?"  asked  the 
oook.  "Then  be  careful  next  time,"  said  Swift,  "to 
oommit  a  fault  which  can  be  remedied." 

For  a  time,  then,  Swift  was  in  great  favor  with  the 
Toty  kadera.  In  1710-11  he  ran  the  ^ctaaina;  a 
political  sheet,  strong  because  he  saw  what  was  on 
every  one's  lips  and  said  it  clearly  and  concisely.  In 
1713,  however,  the  Tories  went  out  of  power.  Swift, 
whose  humor  had  always  bordered  on  irony,  became 
despondent,  wrote  more  venomously,  and  resented  bi^ 
terly  personal  attacks.  From  this  time  on  bis  mockery 
of  human  ambitions  grew  more  violent.  He  did  not 
become  a  bishop ;  his  desire  for  complete  power  was 
never  satisfied ;  he  felt  defeated.  The  climax  of  his  life 
had  been  reached,  and  the  catastrophe  hurried  after. 
Finally,  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  with  a  debt  of 
£1000,  was  held  ont  to  him,  and  be  accepted  it,  —  not 
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aa  a  just  reward,  but  as  a  forloro  hope;  not  in  the 
spirit  of  enthusiasm,  but  in  that  of  ingratitude  and 
despair.  He  returned  to  England  in  1714,  to  try  again, 
but  with  no  success ;  and  with  Anne's  death  all  chauces 
of  preferment  for  the  Tory  were  at  an  end. 

Such  was  the  bright  period  of  this  man's  life, — 
bright  only  in  contrast  to  the  gloom  of  later  years. 
Soon  after  returning  to  Ireland  he  took  up  the  cause 
of  the  Irish  with  v^rous  zeal.  England  was  at  fault, 
—  in  his  mind,  wholly  so.  There  was  in  him  nothing 
of  the  calm  rebuke  ot  Addison,  nothing  of  the  gentle 
mcarriment  of  Steele,  nothing  of  the  spiteful  ridicule 
of  Pope.  Still  speaking  "  the  plain  truth,"  he  spoke 
it  with  an  irony  sharper  than  plainness,  —  a  bruising, 
unrelenting  irony.  Among  the  Irish  poor,  however,  he 
was  a  great  man,  honored  for  his  fearlessness,  loved 
for  his  generosity.  When  still  a  struggling  parson  he 
gave  a  tithe  of  his  income  to  charity ;  when  Dean,  he 
gave  a  third,  sometimes  a  half.  His  thrift  was  never 
at  the  expense  of  his  starving,  down-trodden  country- 
men. So  unhesitatingly  did  they  believe  in  faim,  in 
fact,  that  once  when  people  had  left  their  work  on 
account  of  a  predicted  eclipse,  Swift  had  only  to  say, 
in  order  to  bring  them  back  to  work,  that  the  eclipse 
had  been  postponed  by  order  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Pat- 
rich's.  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  who  threatened  to  arrest 
Swift  for  his  bold  writings,  was  advised  not  to  do  it 
M  unless  you  have  ten  thousand  men  behind  the  war- 
rant." 

During  one  of  Swift's  visits  to  London  in  the  days 
of  Ijaracor  he  met  a  young  lady  named  Hester  Yan- 
homrigh.  There  was  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  affection 
on  Swift's  part,  but  it  was  largely  that  of  a  teacher  to 
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a  pupil,  as  Ii«  tried  to  show  in  his  poem,  Cadenua  and 
Vanessa.  But  Vaneaaa  took  the  matter  mnch  more 
seriously,  wrote  him  maay  letters,  and  finally  followed 
him  to  Ireland.  There  the  question  of  Stella's  relation 
to  Swift  arose.  Vanessa  Wrote  to  Stella,  who  showed 
the  letter  to  Swift.  There  is  a  story  that  he  took  the 
letter  in  a  rage,  threw  it  down  on  the  table  before  Miss 
Vanhomrigh,  and  stalked  out  silently.  Much  has  been 
made,  too,  of  the  romantic  manner  of  Vanessa's  death, 
which  oocuned  aoon  afterwards,  but  it  has  bees  pointed 
out  that  both  her  brothers  and  her  younger  sister  had 
died  before  her  and  that  her  own  health  had  always 
been  weak.  It  is  unfair,  spectacular,  to  accuse  Swift  <^ 
"  killing  "  her  by  his  brutality. 

Before  considering  the  much  mooted  question,  Swift's 
relation  to  Stella,  it  is  well  to  notice  bis  general  atti- 
tude towards  women.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
he  held  strong  theories  against  a  man's  marrying  before 
his  fortune  was  secure,  that  he  had,  in  fact,  a  horror  of 
it.  He  determined,  moreover,  never  to  marry  unless  he 
could  marry  yonng.  The  inconsiBteacy  of  his  addresses 
to  Yarina,  when  he  was  decidedly  poor,  is  repeated  often 
enough  in  the  lives  of  poor  young  men  to  be  in  no 
sense  remarkable.  This  theory  of  his  in  regard  to 
marriage,  furthermore,  was  backed  up  by  his  diaguBt 
at  the  Delect  of  women  who  had  passed  the  limits  of 
youth  and  beauty ;  in  an  age  when  woman  was  too  often 
treated  as  a  mere  commodity,  he  did  much  to  exalt  her 
position,  to  assert  the  necessity  of  her  companionship, 
whether  she  was  old  or  young,  a  wife  or  a  friend.  Such 
a  view,  at  first  glance,  conflicts  strangely  with  what 
often  appears  to  be  his  brutal  treatment  of  certain 
women,8achasLady  Burlington  or  Vanessa;  Thackeray 
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calls  him  a  "  bully,"  *'  who  made  women  cry  and  goests 
look  foolish."  But  on  examination  it  derdops  that  he 
thought  more  hi^ily  of  women  than  did  most  of  hia 
contemporaries,  and  that  bis  oooasional  outbursts  were 
aocouotable  to  his  irony's  momentarily  getting  the 
better  of  him  or  to  his  contempt  for  the  amenities  of 
aocie^. 

Swift's  Jmimai  to  Stella,  written  chiefly  in  the 
years  1710-13,  is  full  of  playfully  affectionate  expres- 
sions. Here  is  an  example :  "  I  assure  oo  it  im  vely 
late  now ;  but  zis  goes  to-morrow ;  and  I  must  have 
some  time  to  converse  with  own  deerichar  MD.  Nite 
de  deer  Sollahs."  And  again :  **  And  now  let  ns  see 
what  this  saucy,  dear  letter  of  MD  says.  .  .  .  What 
says  Pdf  to  me,  pray?  says  it.  Come  and  let  me 
answer  to  you  for  your  ladies.  Htdd  up  yoorhesd,  then, 
like  a  good  letter." '  It  must  be  remembered  that  at 
Moor  Park  Stella  had  been  a  mere  girl,  Swift's  pupil. 
What  be  writes  is  perhaps  no  more  than  playfulness — 
especially  in  Swift,  whose  great,  lonely  mind  must  have 
craved  relief  in  a  little  "  sublime  foolishness."  There 
is  no  proof,  furthermore,  that  Stella  ever  lived  alone 
with  Swift.  If  she  lived  in  the  same  bouse  in  Ireland 
— a  thing  highly  improbable,  for  any  length  of  time 
at  least  —  Mrs.  Dingley  was  there  too.  There  is 
certunly  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  two 
women  —  one  old  and  the  other  no  longer  young  — 
should  live  in  great  intimacy  with  a  clergyman  of 
middle  age.  When  Vanessa  asked  Stella  whether  she 
vras  married  to  Swift,  Stella  said  "  Yes,"  but  this  can 

'  There  are  Tariom  hjpotbelioal  explaoationi  of  Swift'a  "  liltle 
lan^naKe."  JfD  =  nf  dear;  So^I<nb  =  SirrdKfJ;  P4f  {P«dtfari  = 
Swjft,  ponblj  Poor,  dear,  fooiitk  Bogut. 
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hardly  be  taken  as  proof ;  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  same  Stella,  when  she  heard  that  Swift  had  written 
beautifully  about  Vanessa,  remarked,  "  We  all  know 
the  Dean  oould  write  beaatifally  about  a  broom-atiok,"  * 
Swift  himmlf,  who  nowhere  intimates  that  they  were 
married,  frequently  emphasizes  the  platonto  nature  of 
their  friendship :  — 

"  Thoa,  Stella,  wert  no  longer  jonng 

WheD  flnt  for  th«e  my  bkrp  I  itmng, 

Withont  one  word  of  Capid'i  dvia, 

Of  killing  eyea  or  bleeding  hearU ; 

With  frieruithip  and  etCetm  poueu'd 

I  ne'er  admiaed  loot  a  gue»t." 
There  are  many  witnesses  on  both  sides.  It  looks  aa 
if  Swift,  by  the  time  Stella  came  to  Ireland,  had  fully 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  marry ;  or,  if  he  did  many, 
aa  if  he  wanted  to  keep  the  marri^;e  a  secret.  Stella 
was  at  all  events  not  displeased  with  whatever  arrange- 
ments were  made.  It  is,  moreover,  wholly  unfair  to 
BUBpect  Swift  of  foul  play.  Few  men  in  his  day  were 
so  scrupulously  moral  aa  he ;  so  much  did  he  detest 
profligacy  and  undeanness,  indeed,  that  his  mockery  of 
vioe  becomes  a  morbid  interest. 

Whatever  his  connection  with  Stella,  tiien.  Swift 
was  for  thir^  years  devoted  to  her.  What  little  sym- 
pathy crept  into  his  lonely  existence  was  from  her ; 
and  those  who  forget  or  ignore  his  long,  unbroken 
affection  for  the  person  who  was  his  pupil  and  friend 
miss  wholly  tbe  tn^edy  of  his  life.  On  hearing  of  her 
illness,  while  he  was  in  London  in  1T26,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend :  "  This  was  a  person  of  my  own  rearing  and 
instntoting  from  childhood,  who  excelled  in  every  good 
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quality  that  can  possibly  aooompliah  a  Kuaan  oreatare. 
.  .  .  Dear  Jim,  pardon  me,  I  know  not  what  I  am 
Baying ;  but  believe  me,  that  violent  friendship  is  much 
mora  lasting  than  violent  love." 

Swift's  story  is  nearly  told  ;  for  the  sad  end,  which 
dragged  itself  through  thirty  years,  began  with  his 
return  to  Ireland.  Once  again,  when  the  fame  of  the 
M.  B.  Drapier  Letters  (1724),  which  attacked  savagely 
the  abortive  scheme  of  Wood's  halfpence,  brought  him 
into  prominence,  be  returned  to  England,  seeking  pre- 
ferment. Ffuling  hera,  he  went  back  to  Ireland,  —  a 
"  coal-pit,"  as  he  called  it,  "  a  wretched,  dirty  dog-hole 
and  prison,"  "  a  place  good  enough  to  die  in." 

On  his  trip  to  England,  when  he  visited  Pope  at 
Twickenham,  he  took  with  him  GuUiver'a  TVavetg, 
published  the  same  year  (1T26}.  The  first  two  parts, 
the  visits  to  the  Lilliputians  and  Brobdingnags,  be- 
gun some  years  earlier,  are  fascinating  to  both  old  and 
young;  even  those  who  miss  tJie  satire  delight  in  the 
ingenious  narrative.  Towards  the  end  of  the  book, 
however,  the  satire,  marking  as  it  does  Swift's  declin- 
ing intellect,  grows  savage  and  repulsive.  ^  He  b^ 
comes  disgusting,"  says  Leslie  Stephen,  "  in  the  effort 
to  express  his  disgust"  In  the  Houyhnbnms,  a  kind 
of  horses,  social  conditions  far  superior  to  those  in 
lE^land  are  discovered,  and  the  Yahoos,  their  bestial 
servants,  out-Caliban  Caliban  in  hideous,  half-human 
ferocity.  Swift  had  long  been  disgusted  with  the  petti- 
ness and  coarseness  of  English  society ;  he  had,  more- 
over, long  bad  a  grudge  gainst  the  English  nation; 
and  now,  in  his  savage  old  age,  his  irony  and  brutal 
satire  get  the  better  of  him.  Yet  Taine,  after  a  review 
of  the  rottenness  of  English  society  during  the  reign 
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of  George  I,  oondndeB  "  that  tlie  Yahoo  whom  he  de- 
leted he  had  seen,  and  that  the  Yahoo,  whether  naked 
or  riding  in  hia  carriage,  is  not  beautiful." 

The  death  of  Stella,  in  1728,  only  aggravated  Swift's 
despur  and  bitterness.  The  treatment  of  the  Irieh,  mote- 
over,  had  lashed  him  into  madness  ;  and  the  gravity 
with  which  he  spoke  was  more  teirihle  than  the  ezplo- 
sion  would  have  been  if  he  had  burst  out  in  mania.  In 
1729  he  came  out  solemnly  with  A  Modest  Proposal  Jhr 
Preventing  the  Children  of  Poor  Peoplein  Ireland Jrom 
being  a  Burden  to  their  Parents  or  Country.  And  what 
was  the  Dean's  Modest  Proposal,  made  in  such  bitter 
gravity?  Merely  that  five  sixths  of  the  Irish  children 
should  be  fattened  and  eaten.  *'  I  rather  recommend,"  he 
aays  calmly,  "  buying  the  children  alive,  than  dressing 
them  hot  from  the  knife,  as  we  do  roasting  pigs."  Truly 
an  awful,  inverted  way  of  calling  attention  to  the  ex- 
treme pover^  of  Ireland.  Bat  with  Swift  the  thing  had 
got  beyond  expostulation ;  it  had  become  a  madman's 
jest, 

Fortunately  he  soon  passed  the  vigor  of  these  brutal 
expressions.  Years  before,  he  had  prophesied,  on  seeing 
an  old  ash  tree,  "  I  shall  die  as  that  tree,  from  the  (op 
down."  He  continued  to  write  considerably  until  1738, 
andins<Hneof  his  work,  notably  i'ofife  Conversation  and 
IHrections  to  Servants,  showed  his  old  satiric  power, 
fiut  by  1738  the  malady  which  had  threat«ned  him  ever 
since  his  youth  took  strong  hold  of  him.  Not  long  after 
he  developed  fits  of  mania,  during  which  it  was  difKcolt 
for  bis  attendants  to  restrmn  him  from  tearing  out  a 
suffering  eye.  By  1740  he  sank  into  a  kind  of  torpor, 
broken  only  by  occasional  bursts  of  savageness  or  petti- 
ness. Once  he  was  heard  to  mutter,  "  I  am  what  I  am  ; 
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I  am  wliat  I  am."  And  lie  is  said  to  have  written  tbe 
following  epigram  while  on  a  walk  with  his  attend> 
ants:  — 

"  Behold  a  proof  of  IriBh  bohm  I 

H«i«  Iriili  wit  u  Men  I 

WbeD  nothing's  left  that '■  worth defenw, 

Thcj  haild  A  wiaMTJHft  " 

ThoB  he  lingered  till  the  19thof  Octoh^,  1745,  when, 
after  a  night  of  great  pain,  he  died  quietlj  at  three 
in  the  afternoon.  Most  of  his  carefully  saved  fortone, 
jei2,000,  he  left  to  found  St  Patrick's  Hospital  for 
the  insane  —  an  awful  legat^  for  an  insane  man  to 
comtemplatel  Swift  saw  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death  while  yet  a  long  way  oS,  and  must  needs  ride 
alone  down  the  strait  road.  On  his  grave  is  inscrihed: 

"  TJbi  aoeTa  mdigiatia 
Cor  ulterins  laoerare  neqait." 

The  character  of  the  great  Dean  is  altogether  too 
complex  to  be  summed  up  in  a  glib  phrase.  He  was  not 
a  "  bully,"  a  "  footpad,"  or  a  "  Yahoo ; "  yet  it  would 
he  presumptuous,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assert  that  his 
savage  style  was  a  quite  necessary  rebuke  to  his  times. 
It  is  more  fitting,  in  closing,  to  call  attention  to  the 
chief  elements,  however  conflicting,  that  composed  so 
nnhappy  and  so  savage  a  nature. 

Wlioever  holds  the  most  partial  brief  for  Swift  mnst 
admit  that  he  early  showed  most  of  his  weaker  charac- 
teristics :  false,  insatiable  pride,  distrust  of  mankind, 
insdnotive  cynicism,  and  misanthropy.  There  is  no  doubt, 
on  Uie  other  hand,  of  his  genuine  hatred  of  sham,  his 
sincerity  ;  Bolingbrohe  called  his  character  **  hypocrisy 
reversed."  His  savage  style,  moreover,  at  first  a  manner- 
ism rather  than  a  miumer,  was  not  the  most  charscte[<- 
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istic  thing  about  him  till  he  reached  middle  age.  Theo 
his  loneliuesB,  partly  the  result  of  his  iutellectual  ud- 
congeniality  and  superiority,  partly  the  result  of  the 
circumstauoes  of  his  life,  developed  in  him  a  bitterness 
whioh  towards  the  end  passed  all  bounds  of  moderation. 
He  did  finally  beoom«  a  soontge,  a  mad  jester  upon  life. 
Taine  calls  Swift  the  most  unhappy  genius  in  history. 
Certainly  the  melanc^ly  of  such  men  as  Byron  seems 
like  childish  pettishness  beside  the  misery  of  Swift,  a 
misery  as  great,  as  inevitable,  as  inexorable  as  classic 
Fate.  "An  immense  genius,"  says  Thackeray;  "an 
awful  downfall  and  ruin.  So  great  a  man  he  seems  to 
me,  that  thinking  of  him  is  like  thinking  of  an  em* 
pire  falling."  And  Taine  concludes :  "  A  philosopher 
against  all  philosophy,  he  created  a  reaUatio  poem, 
(i  grave  parody,  deduced  like  geometry,  absurd  as  a 
dream,  credible  as  a  law  report,  attractive  as  a  tale, 
degrading  as  a  dishclont  placed  like  a  crown  tm  the 
head  of  a  divinity.  These  were  bis  miseries  and  his 
strongth;  we  quit  such  a  spectacle  with  a  sad  heart,  but 
full  of  admiration ;  and  we  say  ihat  a  palace  is  beau- 
tiful even  when  it  is  on  fixe.  Artists  will  add :  especially 
when  it  ia  <ni  fire." 
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**  It  is  no  small  thing  to  make  morality  fiuhionable. 
Addison  did  it,  and  it  remained  in  fashion."  These 
vords  by  Taine  som  up  the  greatness  of  Addison's 
genius.  The  task  which  vas  set  before  him  was  a  deli- 
oate  one;  Swift,  Steele,  and  Pope  were  all,  for  one  or 
another  reason,  unqualified  to  perform  it;  and  it  was 
only  through  his  own  patience,  hift  breadth  of  view,  his 
quiet  gentlemanlinees,  and  his  wit  which  left  no  sting 
that  Addison  was  able  to  attain  sucoeBs.  As  a  writer 
of  poetry  he  rarely  rises  above  the  mediocrity  of  his 
contemporaries  ;  but  as  an  essayist  on  bis  own  ground 
he  is  unsurpassed  in  any  age ;  and  as  the  most  snooess- 
fnl  moralist,  the  man  with  an  effective  message  to  the 
people  of  his  day,  he  towers  above  alL 

Joseph  Addison,  the  eldest  son  of  Lancelot  Addison 
and  Jane  Onlston,  was  bom  May  1,  16T2,  at  Milston, 
in  Wiltshire.  His  father,  at  the  time  of  Joseph's  birth 
rector  of  Milston,  was  a  man  of  experience  and  aooom- 
plishment.  He  had  been  chaplain  in  Dunkirk  and 
Tangier,  in  1675  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  and  in  1683  was  awarded  the  Deuiery  of 
Uchfleld.  As  a  writer  he  had  considerable  contempo- 
rary reputation,  especially  for  his  works  on  Mohammed- 
anism and  Judaism. 

Thus  young  Joseph,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  English 
author  of  note,  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  r^^e- 
ment,  scholarship,  and  piety.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  too, 
that  his  boyhood  must  have  received  a  strong  impres- 
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MOD  from  the  peaceful  soeneiy  of  WiltBhue :  the  gently 
rolling  Salisbury  pWn,  vith  the  ancient  fragments  ot 
Stonehenge  standing  boldly  on  the  treeless  Downs, 
the  winding  Avon,  with  its  deep  summer  shade,  and 
Salisbury  spire  ever  in  the  southern  sky  as  he  trudged 
to  school  at  Amesbnry.  This  is  no  doubt  more 
than  a  fancy,  for  in  later  life,  however  little  he 
may  have  reveled  Byron-wise  in  beetling  crags  and 
the  wild  sea-wave,  Addison  preferred  the  natural 
beauty  of  Fontainebleau  to  the  precise  formality  of 
Versaillea.  In  a  letter  to  Congreve  he  says :  "  I  .  .  . 
wou'd  as  soon  see  a  River  winding  through  woods  and 
meadows  as  when  it  is  toBsed  up  in  such  a  variety  of 
figures  at  Versailles."  And  in  the  Spectator,  !No. 
444  :  *'  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  my 
Opinion,  bat  for  ray  part  I  would  rather  look  upon  a 
Tree  in  all  its  Luzuriancy  and  Diffusion  of  Boughs  and 
Branches,  than  when  it  is  thug  cut  and  trimmed  into 
a  Mathematical  Figure."  This  is  of  especial  interest, 
because  a  delight  in  formality  was,  generally  speaking, 
the  characteristic  of  the  age.  Addison  was  in  most 
senses  thoroughly  Augustan,  but  his  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm for  the  Alps  has  too  often  been  magnified,  by 
reasoning  from  a  possibility.  Into  a  profound  horror  for 
natural  beauty.  It  is  predsely  by  such  little  differ- 
ences as  Addison's  appreciation  of  Fontunebleau  that 
a  man's  individuality  takes  on  a  distinctive  reality. 

When  Addison's  father  moved  to  Lichfield  the  boy 
waaaent  to  the  town  grammar  school.  There,  Dr.  John- 
son tells  UB,  Joseph  planned  and  conducted  a  barring- 
out.  "  The  practice  of  barring-out,"  continues  Dr.  John- 
son, "  was  a  savage  license,  practiced  in  many  schools 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  [17th]  century,  by  which  the 
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boys,  Then  the  periodical  Tacation  drew  near,  growing 
petulant  at  the  approach  of  liberty,  some  days  before 
the  regular  recess,  took  possession  <d  the  school,  of 
which  they  barred  the  doors,  and  bade  their  master  de- 
fiance from  the  windows."  The  savage  vigor  of  young 
Joseph  in  this  instance,  in  great  contrast  to  hia  pro- 
verbial calnmess  and  gentlemanly  behavior,  has  been 
much  quoted  and  very  likely  magnified. 

From  Lichfield  Addison  passed  to  the  Charter  House 
School,  then  in  London,  and  long  since  famoas  for  its 
roll  of  illustrious  students.  There  he  gained  a  reputa- 
tion for  scholarship  and  wrote  Latin  verses,  one  of  the 
necessary  aooompUshments  of  an  Aoguatao  gentleman, 
with  fluency  and  conventional  skiU.  In  fact,  intellec- 
tual sncoesB  always  came  easily  to  him.  At  Charter 
House  he  became  a  great  friend  of  Dick  Steele,  an 
impetnous  Irish  boy  of  his  own  age.  Thackeray  says 
Steele  fagged  for  Addison,  in  payment  for  assistance 
in  his  work.  This  is  hardly  likely,  for  the  boys  were  of 
the  same  age ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Steele  showed 
from  the  first  for  his  gentlemanly  scholar-friend  an  al- 
most  servile  loyally  which  easily  found  a  plaoe  in  his 
affectionate  nature. 

With  no  reverses  to  check  his  advance,  Addison  went 
in  1687  to  Qaeen's  College,  Oxford.  After  two  years 
his  Latin  verses  procured  him  a  demyship  — **  a  term," 
Johnson  says,  *'  by  which  that  socie^  denominates  those 
which  are  elsewhere  called  scholars" — in  Magdalen 
Collie,  and  in  1698  be  received  the  Master's  d^ee. 
In  1697  he  was  elected  Probationary  Fellow  and  the 
next  year  actual  Fellow  —  a  position  which  he  retained 
till  1711.  At  Oxford  Addison's  reputation  for  scholar^ 
ship  and  good  conduct  increased.    The  shady  t 
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of  elms  along  the  Cfaerwell,  bard  by  the  College,  coii- 
jnreB  up  perhaps  more  vividl;  than  anything  the  seren- 
ity and  meditative  study  of  his  yean  at  Oxford.  It  is 
now  known  as  "Addison's  Walk." 

While  at  the  University  Addison  wrote,  in  1693,  an 
Account  of  the  Greatest  English  Poets.  This  poem 
is  interesting  chiefly  because  it  is  his  first  considerable 
composition  in  English.  In  it  the  Latin  classics  are  too 
frequently  an  infallible  standard,  Dryden  and  Con- 
greve  are  the  chief  representatives  of  the  Drama,  there 
is  no  mention  of  Shakespeare,  and  Cowley  is  considered 
a  "  mighty  genius." 

,  Addison,  who  was  by  nature  exceedingly  shy,  —  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  his  great  gifts  of  conversation 
never  appeared  to  advantage  except  when  be  was  with 
one  or  two  friends,  —  had  little  inclination  to  take  orders, 
a  step  usually  necessary  to  the  retention  of  the  fe&ow- 
flhip.  He  was  much  influenced  in  his  decision,  more- 
over, by  a  pension  of  £800,  granted  him  by  the  Crown 
in  1699  through  the  aid  of  his  friend  Charles  Moa- 
tagn,  later  known  as  Lord  Halifax.  The  object  of 
this  pennon  was  to  alloWrAddison  by  foreign  travel 
to  prepare  himself  for  state  affairs.  The  value  to  the 
state  of  an  able  writer,  in  the  days  when  telegraphy  was 
nuknown  and  the  newspaper  in  its  in&ncy,  when  the 
place  of  parliamentary  speeches,  now  printed  all  over 
the  world  the  same  day  they  are  delivered,  was  taken 
by  the  pamphlet,  was  incalculably  great  Montagn  and 
Lord  Somers  were  quick  to  fix  upon  the  young  and 
accomplished  Mr.  Addison  as  their  prot^g^,  and  Addi- 
son, who  e^erly  embraced  the  opportunity,  started  on 
his  travels  in  1699. 
_  The  period  of  his  travels  extended  over  four  years. 
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After  a  short  stay  at  Paris  and  visits  to  VerauUes  and 
Fontainebleau,  he  went  direct  to  Blois,  where  he  le- 
mained  nearlf  eighteen  months.  Haring  at  last  acquired 
with  considerable  difficulty  a  knowledge  of  French,  he 
returned  to  Paris,  where,  before  starting  for  Italy,  he 
met  the  great  French  critic  Boileau,  who,  though  old 
and  peculiarly  sparing  of  compliment,  praised  Addison's 
Latin  verses  very  highly.  To-day  no  critic  is  looked  up 
to  as  a  final  arbiter,  so  it  is  perhaps  difficult  for  us  to 
appreciate  how  much  it  meant  to  Addison  to  receive 
this  praise  from  a  man  who  had  set  the  fashions  in 
French  literature  as  Louis  XIV  had  set  them  in 
society. 

Id  December,  1700,  the  traveler  embarked  at  Mar- 
seilles for  Cienoa.  Thence  he  visited  nearly  all  the 
important  towns  and  cities  of  Italy,  as  far  south  as 
Naples.  In  connec^n  with  his  supposed  aversion  for 
the  Alps,  it  is  interesting  that  he  mentions  with  plea- 
sure the  crossing  of  the  Apennines.  He  is  more  or- 
thodox, according  to  Augustan  standards  of  art,  in  his 
inability  to  understand  Gothic  architecture.  To  the 
modem  traveler,  steeped  in  medisval  lore  and  filled 
with  curiosity  far  the  past,  Addison's  opinion  of  Siena 
Cathedral  is  almost  amusing.  "  Nothing  in  the  world," 
he  says,  "  can  make  a  prettier  show  to  those  who  pre- 
fer false  beauties  and  affected  ornaments  to  a  noble 
and  majestic  simplicity." 

On  Uie  accession  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702,  Halifax 
and  the  Whigs  went  out  of  power,  and  Addison's  pen- 
sion ceased.  Though  he  was  not  forced  to  give  up  his 
travels  immediately,  his  lack  of  resources  probably 
hastened  bis  return,  which  took  place  in  1703.  For  a 
short  time  he  lived  in  London  in  a  condition  not  much 
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better  than  that  of  the  Grab  Street  "haok."  Soon, 
however,  he  vas  taken  into  the  famous  Kit-Kat  Ctnb, 
a  half  politioal,  half  literary  society  founded  by  Jacob 
ToDBon,  the  bookseller.  The  club  ooDsisted  of  thirty- 
nine  leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  who,  seeing  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  strong  front  against  the  Tories  and 
the  Qaeen,  and  appreciating  the  value  of  an  able 
writer,  readily  elected  Add^n.  This  memberdiip, 
though  it  did  not  at  once  relieve  his  pover^,  put  him 
in  a  position  to  gain  great  fame.  For  Godolphin,  then 
Lord  Treasurer,  when  Marlborough's  successes  had 
partly  restored  the  Whigs  to  power,  asked  Halifax  to 
suggCBt  a  poet  who  might  celebiute  the  great  victoty  of 
Blenheim.  Addison  was  named,  and  the  result  was  7^ 
Campaign.  The  poem  acquired  for  Addison  some  lit- 
erary  renown,  as  well  as  a  Commissionership  of  Appeal 
in  the  Excise,  and  in  1706  the  position  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

At  tUrty-four,  then,  Addison  had  acquired  a  thor- 
ough education,  had  traveled  extensively  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  had  reached  a  position  of  political  impor- 
tance. It  was  about  this  time  that  he  began,  in  his 
grave,  gentlemanly  fashion,  to  teign  over  the  wits  at 
Button's  Coffee-House.  His  classical  learning,  his  tal- 
ents for  conversation  and  gentle  wit,  his  good  taste 
and  critical  judgment,  easily  gained  him  the  honored 
position.  Around  him  were  grouped  most  of  the  great 
men  of  the  day.  Lord  Hali^  was  his  patron  and 
friend ;  Pope,  the  young  author  of  the  Pastorah, 
looked  up  to  his  calm  judgment ;  Dick  Steele,  his  com- 
panion at  school  and  colkge  and  later  Captun  of  the 
Guard,  was  there  too ;  even  the  great  Dr.  Swift,  bitterly 
jealons  of  fame,  admired  him  and  praised  him  in  his 
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Journal  to  Stella.  "  Mr.  Addison,"  he  writes,  "  wbo 
goes  ovOT  [to  Ireland]  first  Secretary,  is  a  most  ezoel- 
lent  person."  Though  his  oonTersatioiial  powers  were 
never  shown  to  a  crowd  or  to  strangers,  on  aocoont  of 
his  gre«t  shyness  and  reserve,  yet  if  one  or  two  friends 
stepped  into  Button's,  Addison's  discourse  immediately 
cbanoed  thwL  "  There  is  no  suoh  thing,"  he  said,  "  as 
real  (MmTersatdon  but  between  two  persons." 

But  though  every  one  admired  him,  few  loved  him. 
There  was  a  touch  of  cold  reserve,  of  self-sufficient 
superiority  —  a  little  too  much  truth  in  Pope's  line 
that  describes  him  as  assenting  "with  civil  leer," 
for  any  one  to  approach  beyond  the  footstool  of  the 
great  num.  One  picture  represents  him  sitting  alone 
in  a  cofFee-house  meditatively  smoking  his  pipe  and 
reading  a  paper,  while  the  more  genial  frequenters 
crowd  to  the  opposite  comer.  There  was  something 
just  a  little  forbidding  about  his  serenity ;  as  Thack- 
eray puts  it,  he  never  saw  any  piece  of  wiitinf;  but  he 
felt  he  could  do  it  better.  And  Pope  says  of  him : 
•'  With  any  mixture  of  strangers,  and  sometimes  with 
only  one,  he  seemed  to  preserve  his  dignity  much,  with 
a  stiff  sort  of  silence."  His  bashfulness,  combined 
with  his  self-snfficiency,  held  men  at  arm's  length  from 

Yet  one  always  feels  that  Addison  was,  next  to 
Swift,  the  master  mind  of  the  age.  As  Swift  was 
above  others  in  keenness,  Addison  was  above  them  in 
the  scope  of  his  intellect  He  bore  his  greatness  eanly, 
as  if  it  belonged  to  him.  Indeed,  bis  lack  of  ready  sym- 
pathy  may  have  been  the  result  of  a  very  real  superi- 
ority to  the  men  about  him. 

Meanwhile  Addison  gradoally  rose  in  political  im- 
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portance.  In  1708  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
CommonB, — a  position  acquired  rather  by  the  power 
of  his  pen  than  by  hi«  ability  as  an  orator.  He 
tried  only  onoe  to  speak  and  then  failed  dismally. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
Chief  Secretai7  for  Ireland.  Though  he  lost  this  posi- 
tion in  1710,  when  the  Tories  came  into  power,  he 
regained  it  again  in  1714,  on  the  accession  of  Greorge  I, 
but  resigned  it  the  following  year  for  a  seat  on  the 
Board  of  Trade.  In  1717  he  reached  his  highest 
political  preferment,  that  of  Secretary  of  State,  under 
Lord  Sunderland's  ministry,  but  was  forced  by  failing 
health  to  resign  it  in  less  than  a  year. 

Hand  in  hand  with  his  political  advance  rose  Ad- 
dison's literary  fame.  The  Campaign  was  followed 
by  more  pretentious  hterary  effort,  of  which  the  two 
most  anccessful  expressions  were  his  drama  Cato 
and  his  essays  in  the  Spectator.  His  other  work,  ex- 
cept for  some  of  his  contributions  to  periodicals,  has 
sunk  into  insignificance  as  far  as  the  general  reading 
public  goes.  Id  1706  his  opera  Rosamund  was  acted, 
but  &iled,  chiefly  on  account  of  inferior  mosio.  In 
1715  he  tried  his  hand  at  comedy  in  the  Drummer, 
but  it,  too,  met  with  little  enthusiasm,  though  after  his 
death,  when  the  author's  fame  and  name  were  known, 
it  was  played  with  some  success.  Cato,  on  the  other 
hand,  met  with  complete  success,  partly  on  account  of 
the  generous  asaiatance  of  Steele  and  the  excellent 
acting  of  Booth.  It  was  not  acted  till  1713,  though 
most  of  the  first  four  acts  had  been  written  while 
Addison  was  on  his  travels  in  Italy.  It  was  consid- 
ered by  some  to  be  a  great  argument  for  the  Whigs, 
Cato    stru^ling    for  the    liberties  of    Bome    being 
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compared  to  Halifax  and  Wharton.  But  the  Tories 
claimed  its  sentiments  aa  their  own ;  and  Addison,  of 
course,  profited  by  the  enthusiasm  of  both  parties. 
Among  Addison's  contemporaries  it  was  probably  the 
chief  cause  of  his  fame. 

It  is  in  the  Spectator,  however,  that  Addison  is 
truly  great.  The  Spectator  was  the  child  of  Steele's 
paper,  the  Tatler,  to  which  Addison  had  contributed. 
The  first  number  of  the  Tatler  appeared  April  12, 
1709.  Addison's  first  contribution  was  No.  18,  and 
during  the  two  years  of  the  paper's  publication  he 
wrote  42  out  of  271  numbers.  The  real  author  of  the 
Tatler,  then,  was  Steele,  who  wrote  188  numbers. 
Addison's  share,  howerer,  was  sufficient  to  give  him 
the  practice  which  resulted  in  the  i^ectator,  a  paper 
88  characteristic  of  him  as  the  Tatler  is  of  Steele. 

The  Spectator  hegaa  March  1, 1711,  and  ran  through 
565  issues  before  December  6,  1712,  when  its  puUi- 
cation  was  stopped  for  a  year  and  a  half.  Addison  con- 
tribnted  274  numbers,  Steele  286.  The  paper  met  with 
unprecedented  success,  and  on  its  collection  into' octavo 
yfdnmes,  which  were  sold  for  a  guinea  apiece,  more  than 
nine  thousand  copies,  Steele  writes  in  tiie  last  nnmber, 
were  sold  off. 

The  general  plan  of  the  paper  was  probably  con- 
ceived by  Steele,  and  he  also  sketched  the  characters 
of  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  Captain  Sentry,  the  Templar, 
and  t^e  Cle^yman,  wbo  stand  as  a  background  for 
the  inimitable  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  and  Will  Honey- 
comb. For  these  two  Addison  is  responsible,  as  well  as 
for  the  character  of  the  Spectator,  which  he  probably 
drew  largely  from  himself.  Macaulay,  in  lus  essay 
on  Addison,  thus  excellently  g^ves  us  a  picture  of  the 
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two  in  one  —  Addison  the  SpectatOT :  "  The  Spectator 
himself  is  a  gentleman  vho,  after  pasrang  a  studioas 
youth  at  the  university,  has  bestowed  much  attention 
on  onrioos  points  of  antiquity.  He  has,  on  his  return, 
fixed  his  residence  in  LfOodon,  and  has  obserred  all  the 
forms  of  life  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  great  city, 
has  daily  listened  to  the  wits  of  Will's,  has  smoked 
with  the  philosophers  of  the  Grrecian,  and  has  mingled 
with  the  parsons  at  Child's,  and  with  the  poUtioians  at 
the  St.  James's.  In  the  morning  he  often  listens  to 
the  hum  of  the  Exchange ;  in  the  evening,  his  face  is 
constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  pit  of  the  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  But  an  msnrmountable  bashtulness  prevents 
him  from  opening  his  mouth,  except  in  a  small  circle 
of  intimate  friends." 

Though  the  Spectator  would  be  very  great  had  the 
Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  papers  never  been  written,  it 
is  the  story  of  the  old  knight  and  his  friends  that 
gives  it  its  lasting  fame.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  sweep- 
ing to  say  that  no  writer  between  Shakespeare  and 
Fielding  has  portrayed  so  real  or  so  delightful  a  char- 
acter as  Sir  Roger.  After  we^have  been  with  the  old 
knight  to  church,  to  the  theatre,  and  to  the  coffee-house, 
or  have  wandered  with  him  for  a  day  on  his  estate,  — 
when,  in  fact,  we  have  grown  to  love  his  simple  vir- 
tues, his  courtly  manners,  and  his  immemorial  preju- 
dices, we  no  longer  know  the  man  in  a  book,  as  perish- 
able as  the  paper  on  which  he  is  printed,  but  see  him 
before  us  in  person. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  Spectator,  how- 
ever, is  its  influence  on  the  life  of  the  Queen  Anne 
Age.  It  was  the  best  possible  means  of  expression  for 
Addison's  message.  Life  during  the  Restoration  had 
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been  notoriously,  recklessly  loose.  Tliere  was,  moreover, 
a  kind  of  degenerate  delight  in  goilt  and  foUy ;  men 
were  not  even  genuinely  vigorous  in  tbeir  wickedness ;  a 
faded,  jaded  atmosphere,  theatrical,  make-believe,  hung 
over  society.  The  chief  thought  was  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  moment,  with  no  real  relish  for  that  pleasure. 
True,  there  was  plenty  of  wit,  but  it  was  no  wit  for 
gentlemen,  mueh  leas  for  ladies.  To  be  witty  and  yet 
virtuous  had  become  unthinkable.  It  was  not  only 
against  the  open  indecency,  furthermore,  that  Addison 
took  a  stand,  but  against  the  meaningless  frivolity,  the 
vanity  <^  society.  Steele,  by  his  plays  and  the  Tat- 
ler,  in  which  people  were  given  wholesome  reading 
and  shown  genuine  interest  and  sympathy,  coupled  with 
delightful  wit,  had  done  mnch  to  improve  matters.  It 
remained  for  Addison,  however,  to  lead  men  little  by 
little,  by  hints  rather  than  t^  denunciations,  by  satire 
that  left  no  sting,  to  a  cleaner,  more  genuine  life.  In 
No.  10  of  the  i^ctator  he  outlines  his  piupose. 
"  Since  I  have  raised  to  myself  so  great  an  Audience," 
he  says,  **  I  shall  spare  no  Fains  to  make  their  Instruc- 
tion agreeable  and  tbeif  Diversion  useful.  For  which 
Beason  I  shall  endeavor  to  enliven  Morality  with  Wit, 
and  to  temper  Wit  with  Morality.  .  .  .  And  to  the 
End  that  their  Virtae  and  Discretion  may  not  be  short, 
transient,  intermitting  Starts  of  Thought,  I  have  re- 
solved to  refresh-  their  Memories  from  Day  to  Day  till 
I  have  recovered  them  ont  of  that  desperate  State  of 
Vice  and  FoUy  into  which  th«  Age  has  fallen.  .  .  . 
It  was  said  of  Socrates  that  he  brought  Fhilosopby 
down  from  Heaven  to  inhabit  among  Men ;  and  I  shall 
be  ambitious  to  have  it  said  of  me  that  I  have  brought  ' 
PhiloBophy  out  of  Closets  and  Libraries,  Schools  and 
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Colleges,  to  dwell  in  Clubs  and  Assemblies,  at  Tea- 
tables  and  in  Coffee-houses."  A  knowledge  of  the  Spec- 
tator and  of  Sir  Roger  will  tell  us  more  than  all  the 
commentaries  written  thereon  about  the  character  and 
the  work  of  Addison. 

From  time  to  time  until  near  the  close  of  his  life 
Addison  wrote  for  numerous  periodicals.  He  contributed 
to  the  Gvardiah,  which  Steele  had  started  as  a  sno- 
oessor  to  the  Spectator ;  but  when  Steele,  for  political 
reasons,  dropped  the  Gwirdian  and  began  the  Eng- 
liBhman^  Addison,  who  was  always  a  moderate  Wlug, 
refused  to  contribute.  In  1714  he  published  alone  an 
eighth  volume  of  the  Spectator,  which  ran  through 
eighty  numbers.  "Nothing  can  be  more  striking,"  says 
Macaulay,  "  than  the  ooutrast  between  the  Ejiglishman 
and  the  eighth  volume  of  the  ^ectator,  between  Steele 
viiboat  Addiaou  and  Addison  without  Steele."  This 
criticism  is  no  doubt  too  severe ;  it  was  probably  Steele 
with  violent  political  opinions  as  much  as  Steele  without 
Addison  that  condemned  the  Engliahman.  During  the 
general  election  in  1710  Addison  published  the  Whig 
Examiner,  in  opposition  to  Swift's  Examiner.  "On 
no  occasion,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  was  the  genius  of 
Addison  more  vigorously  exerted."  In  1715  he  issued 
for  a  short  time  a  political  paper  called  the  Freeholder. 
Steele  naturally  enough  complained  that  it  was  too  mod- 
erate, but  his  opposition  paper,  Town  Talk,  fell  quite 
flat.  The  character  of  Lord  Somers  in  the  Freeholder, 
Nos.  22, 44,  and  47,  reflects  the  same  master-band  that 
drew  Sir  Boger. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  Addison's  generosity  to  remember 
that  in  his  political  and  literaiy  success  he  did  not  for- 
get his  friends.  Tickell,  Bodgell,  and  Ambrose  Fhillipps 
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were  all  provided  for,  his  friend  Cragga  sncceeded  him 
aa  Secretary,  and  Steele,  whose  wild  political  views  had 
shut  him  out  from  preferment,  was  raised  to  knight- 
hood. Even  the  Tory  Swift,  who  had  been  Addison's 
political  antagonist,  retained  a  high  admiration  for  the 
SQceessful  Whig.  It  may  fairly  be  sud,  in  fact,  that 
Addison  quarreled  with  no  one,  though  two  quarreled 
with  him.  His  manner  of  complacent  superiority  no 
doubt  aggravated  the  strife,  but  the  quarrels  were  di- 
reotly  provoked,  in  the  one  case,  by  the  trickery  of  Pope, 
and  in  the  other  by  the  hot-headedness  of  Steele. 

Addison's  troubles  with  Pope  began  as  early  aa  1718, 
when  one  John  Dennis,  who  had  already  an  old  score 
with  Pope,  attacked  Addison's  play,  Cato,  for  which 
Pope  had  written  a  prologue.  Pope  replied  in  an  abusive 
pamphlet  entitled  the  Jfarrative  of  the  Frenxy  of 
J.  D.^  Addison,  who  had  no  wish  to  be  implicated, 
sent  word,  perhaps  a  little  too  coolly,  that  be  was  quite 
capable  of  defending  himself.  Now  Pope,  who  was  a 
very  suspcious  person,  had  for  years  considered  Addison 
a  literary  rival ;  he  looked  with  no  little  jealousy  on  the 
latter's  successful  reign  over  the  wits  at  Button's.  Thus 
it  was  an  easy  step  for  Pope,  when  his  revised  Rapt 
of  the  Lock  (1714),  which  Addison  had  urged  him 
not  to  recast,  proved  a  huge  success,  to  argue  himself 
little  by  little  into  the  belief  that  Addison  was  jealous 
of  him,  that  the  great  essayist  and  Lord  of  Button's 
did  in  fact  fear  the  rivalry  of  a  "  brother  near  the 
throne."  As  a  result  he  changed  to  the  offensive  and 
attacked  violently  the  Paatorala  of  Ambrose  Phil- 
lipps,  one  of  Addison's  friends,  who  waited  for  him  with 
a  birch.  Pope,  who  dared  not  risk  a  physical  encoonter, 
'  Sm  elwpt«r  CO  F^m,  p.  198. 
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shook  hie  fist  at  Button's  and  laid  up  another  gmdge 
against  Eii^  Addison. 

The  next  incident  precipitated  the  quarreL  In  1715 
the  first  volume  of  Pope's  Homer  came  out,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  veraion  by  Tickell,  one  of  Addison's  friends. 
To  Pope,  eagerly  jealous,  the  case  vas  plain :  Tickell's 
Tersion  was  much  too  good  to  be  bis  alone  —  Addison 
must  baTe  helped  him ;  the  same  Addison,  further- 
more, had  ungraciously  declined  his  defense  of  Goto, 
and  had  advised  him  not  to  recast  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock  ;  Addison,  it  was  clear,  feared  an  able  rival,  even 
employed  that  birch-bearing  bully,  Phillipps  ;  Addison, 
it  was  certain,  had  written  the  rival  translation  of 
ffomer  and  published  it  under  Tickell's  name,  that  the 
defeat  of  Pope  might  be  the  more  ignominious. 

The  breach  was  now  complete.  Addison  bore  himself 
throughout  the  whole  affair  with  gentlemanly  calmness, 
tanged  perhaps  by  just  a  little  too  much  self-sufBciencj, 
a  withheld  derision,  a  barely  perceptible  curl  of  the 
lip  that  was  more  intolerable  than  a  scornful  reply. 
Pope's  behavior,  as  has  been  indicated,  was  spiteful, 
un^rly  suspicious,  and  often  vicious.  He  saw  straight 
enough,  however,  to  produce  one  of  the  cleverest  sat- 
ires in  the  langu^^e.  It  is  perhaps  overdone ;  Addison's 
unusual  generonty  and  fundamental  sincerity  are  not 
given  due  credit.  It  is  well  to  remember,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Pope  credits  Addison  with  many  of  his  most 
characteristic  virtues,  — 

"  One  wboM  flrat 
True  geninB  kindlaa  Kod  ttar  fame  inspireB, 
Bleit  with  Muh  talent  and  each  art  to  pleaie, 
And  bom  to  write,  ooaretee,  and  lire  with  ease  "  — 
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before  he  begins  bis  terrible  arraignment.'  And 
though  Pope  hj  no  means  draws  the  whole  of  Addison, 
what  he  does  draw  is  near  enongh  to  hit  borne.  Pid 
not  the  great  man  "  jaet  bint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dis- 
like"? Was  this  not  his  power?  Was  be  not  per- 
haps sometimes  "so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged"? 
"  I  sent  the  vemea  to  Mr.  Addison,"  says  Pope,*  **  and 
he  osed  me  very  civilly  ever  after."  Tbackeiay  adds: 
"No  wonder  he  did.  It  was  shame  veiy  likely  more 
than  fear  that  silenced  him.  .  .  .  His  great  figure 
looks  out  on  ns  from  the  past  —  stainless  but  for  that 
—  pale,  oalm,  and  beautiful ;  it  bleeds  from  that  blaok 
wound." 

The  quarrel  with  Steele,  in  no  way  so  serioos  or 
protra<^Bd  as  that  with  Pope,  is  of  importance  chiefly 
because  Addison  and  Diok  Steele  had  been  friends 
since  Charter  House  days.  But  once  manhood  was 
reached,  there  was  very  little  except  the  pen  in  common 
between  them.  Addison  developed  by  easy  degrees  into 
political  prominence  and  d%nity;  Steele,  impetuous, 
rushing  from  one  pursuit  to  another,  found  himself  at 
forty  in  no  political  prominence  except  a  kind  of  noto- 
riety that  attached  to  rabid  Whiggism.  Addison  was 
too  judicial  in  his  nature  for  Steele ;  Steele  was  too  in- 
judicious for  Addison.  It  was  hardly  remarkable,  then, 
that  two  things  should  have  precipitated  the  quarrel 
between  men  who  were  drawing  thus  naturally  apart 
Addison  had  frequently  lent  Steele  money,  and  had 
been,  felt  Sir  Richard,  who  took  little  thought  for  the 
morrow,  jnat  a  suggestion  cold-blooded  and  severe  in 
exacting  payment.  In  the  second  place,  Addison  raised 

1  Sm  an  adminble  eiu;  by  Hi.  Q.  E.  ChutertOD  on  "  Pop«  ftnd  Che 
Art  of  Satire,"  in  Varitd  Typa. 
■  Tha  TflUM*  wen  not  pablubml  till  1723. 
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Tiokell,  a  jouog  man  of  thirty,  to  the  position  of  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  while  Steele,  the  friend  of  his  boy- 
hood,  the  editor  of  the  Tader  and  Spectator,  and  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  was  left  in  the  oold.  When  th« 
fantous  bill  for  limitong  the  nomber  of  peers  was 
brought  in,  therefore,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  Steele 
should  defend  the  Opposition  against  Addison  and  the 
Ministers.  Steele's  weapon  was  a  paper  called  the 
Plebeian;  Addison  replied  in  the  Old  Whig.  Macaulay 
has  pointed  out  that  Steele,  however  he  blundered 
upon  the  truth,  was  illogical  in  his  arguments,  and  that 
Addison,  however  nnsoimd  his  premises,  by  lo^oal 
argument  and  superior  style  easily  defeated  the  Ple- 
beian. There  is  no  evidence  that  the  friends  of  a  life- 
time, who  thus  quarreled  almost  at  the  grave,  ven 
ever  reoonoiled. 

In  1716  AddisoUf  after  a  long  courtship,  married  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick.  His  married  life,  which 
lasted  only  three  years,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly happy.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of 
the  union  was  Addison's  removal  to  the  Countess'  home, 
Holland  House,  "  a  house,"  says  Macaulay,  <'  which  can 
boast  of  a  greater  number  of  inmates  distinguished  in 
political  and  literary  history  than  any  other  private 
dwelling  iu  Eugian'd." 

Soon  after  moving  to  Holland  House,  Addison  was 
forced  by  recurring  attacks  of  asthma  to  abandon  his 
work,  political  and  literary.  He  declined  quietly  from 
now  on,  and,  with  many  onaccomplisbed  litoraxy  pro- 
jects before  him,  died,  as  serenely  as  he  had  lived,  on 
June  17, 1719.    He  was  boned  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Addison's  last  hours  were  diaracteristio  of  his  whole 
life.  It  is  said  that  just  before  he  died  he  sent  to  ask 
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Gay's  pardon  for  some  offense  of  which  Qa,j  knew  nob 
We  regret  that  Pope  and  Steele  could  not  also  have  been 
summoned,  to  that  bedside,  not  only  to  receive  his  for> 
giTenesB,  but  also  to  hear  hia  last  remark  to  his  disso- 
lute stepson,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  "  See  how  a  Chris- 
tian oan  die."  Pope  would  probably  have  gone  off  and 
written  a  satire  on  the  words ;  and  one  does  feel  that 
Addison  was  ezasperatingly  sure  of  himself  even  in 
death:  his  unbroken  snooesses,  even  his  immortality, 
oame  as  easily  to  him  as  eating  his  dinner.  At  bottom, 
however,  he  was  a  great  and  good  man  ;  his  faults  grow 
very  little  in  the  light  of  his  learning,  his  refinement, 
his  sanity,  his  genuineness,  and  his  generosity.  He  was 
above  party  strife.  He  was  the  ablest  prose  writer  of  his 
time ;  he  stands,  in  fact,  preeminent  with  two  or  three 
others  in  the  whole  history  of  English  literature.  Among 
the  intellects  of  the  day  he  had  only  one  peer  —  Swift. 
Above  all,  he  "  reconciled  wit  and  virtue,"  one  of  the 
most  important  oootributions  to  morality  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 
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VoTJl  held  anniqae  poeitionin  theage  of  Qaeea  Anne. 
Most  of  the  great  Tiiten  at  that  time  depended  tor 
their  emtuence  as  maoh  od  the  faTor  of  Church  or  State 
as  on  their  literary  merits.  Addison,  for  instanoe,  was 
Secretary  for  Ireland  and  later  Secretary  of  State ;  Swift 
was  as  mach  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  as  the  author 
of  Gnlliver ;  Steele  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  Prior 
was  an  ambassador,  and  Gay  depended  on  a  patron. 
Much  of  this  f  aror,  it  is  true,  was  the  reward  of  literary 
exoellenoe ;  the  success  and  the  preferment,  however, 
went  hand-in-hand.  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  &oe 
of  physical  deformities  and  rel^ous  ostracism,  fought 
his  way  purely  by  his  pen  to  the  first  place  among  con- 
temporary poets.  Ik  perfected  the  heroic  couplet,  and 
he  gave  serions  dignity  to  letters  as  a  calling.  So  great 
was  he,  in  fact,  that  poets  unqnestioningly  made  him 
their  model  for  a  half  century ;  his  influence  extended 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  reaction  against  him  and  his 
school  His  life  will  be  found  interesting  as  it  touches 
the  lives  of  his  great  contemporaries,  as  it  develops  a 
character  that  was  a  strange  mixture  of  petty  vanities 
and  high  purpose,  of  bitter  jealousy  and  genuine  tender- 
heartedness ;  hut  it  must  be  chiefly  kept  in  mind  that 
Pope  was,  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  his  grave,  pecul- 
iarly, professionally  a  man  of  letters. 

Alexander  Pope  was  bom  of  Roman  Catholic  parents 
on  May  21,  1688,  in  Lombard  Street,  London.  Hia 
father,  of  t^  same  Christian  name,  acquired  as  a  lineA 
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merduunt  a  fortune  suffioieatly  great  to  enable  him  to 
/  retire,  whea  Pope  was  still  a  small  child,  to  Biafield, 
on  the  border  of  Windsor  Forest.  His  motber,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Edith  Turner,  —  of  good  Yorkahire 
stock,  —  lived  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-three.  The 
lasting  affection  of  the  son  for  his  moth^  is  a  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  quarrels  and  petty  deceits  that  checkered 
his  whole  life. 

Two  things  withheld  from  Pope  the  education  oom- 
mon  to  English  boys.  The  "  glorious  BeTolution "  <^ 
1688,  in  the  first  place,  brought  Catholics  into  dis&vor, 
frequently  into  persecution.  Besides  this.  Pope  was  de- 
formed. It  was  only  by  patient  nursing  and  constant 
attendance  throughout  his  life  that  soul  and  body — 
his  "crazy  carcase,"  as  Wycherley  called  it  —  were  kept 
together.  He  did  attend  three  schools,  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  twelve,  but  most  of  his  schooling  came 
through  the  help  of  a  family  priest  and  his  own  eager- 
ness to  learn.  He  himself  told  Spence  that  he  had 
taught  himself  *' Latin,  as  well  as  French  and  Greek." 
The  result  was  a  very  defective  scholarship,  but  a  use- 
ful familiarity  with  Homer,  Vir^,  Statins,  Horace,  and 
Ovid. 

Pope  has  be^i  considered,  largely  on  his  own  sus- 
picious testimony,  one  of  the  great  examples  of  poetic 
precocity.  On  his  own  authority  he  versified  almost 
from  the  cradle.  Adopting  the  phrase  from  Ovid,  he 
said:  — 

"  As  j«t  I  cbild,  nor  7«t  a  fool  to  fune, 
I  liip'd  in  nnmbera,  for  the  nnmben  e«tn«." 
He  submitted  his  verses  for  correction  to  his  father, 
who,  when  not  satisfied,  returned  them  with  the  com- 
ment, "These  are  not  good  rhymes."  But  the  young 
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poet  peTBevered.  The  Ode  on  Solitude,  etad  to  bare 
been  written  at  the  age  of  twelve,  does  not  merit  the 
parent's  criticiam.  Many  other  juvenile  pieoes  —  chiefly 
imitations  or  translatioDS  —  developed  the  style  of 
which  Pope  found  himself  master  at  twenty-three.  His 
greatest  youtiiful  effort  was  an  epic  poem  of  about  4000 
lines  on  Alcander,  Prince  of  Rhodee.  This  long  work 
was  perhaps  fortunately  left  uncompleted  and  was  later 
burned  by  Pope  himself. 

Pope's  boyhood,  then,  little  as  it  saw  of  the  pastimes 
and  comradeship  that  go  to  the  development  of  most 
Englishmen,  prepared  him  peculiarly  for  his  life-work. 
As  he  sat,  book  iu  hand,  in  Windsor  Forest,  or  spent 
long  afternoons  fumbling  the  pages  of  Yii^  or  Horace, 
«nd  sometimes  Spenser  and  Milton,  in  his  father's  li- 
brary, his  life  oentred  itself  on  the  one  thing  he  knew. 
He  had  few  friends ;  how  he  must  have  loved  bis  books  I 
And  as  he  translated  and  imitated,  himself  oooasionally 
striking  off  a  deathless  phrase,  how  he  must  have  warmed 
to  his  poetry,  rejoiced  in  the  feeling  that  day  by  day 
crept  over  him,  —  "  I,  too,  am  a  poet  I  " 

This  desire  to  write  verse,  moreover,  was  no  idle 
&Doy  of  yontb,  bat  a  conviction  borne  out  by  the 
praise  of  great  men.  As  early  as  1706  William  Walsh 
had  advised  him  to  make  correctness  his  mm ;  "  we 
have  had  great  poets,"  said  Walsh, "  but  never  one  great 
poet  that  was  correct."  The  Pastorcdt,  though  not  pub- 
lished till  1709,  were  largely  written  when  Pope  was 
sixteen,  and  Wyeherley,  a  writer  of  plays  and  relic  of 
the  Restoration,  so  admired  them  that  he  at  once  formed 
an  intimate  frieodBhip  with  the  young  author.  On  their 
publication  the  Poiiorala  brought  Pope  great  popular- 
ity. However  artificial,  they  were  "  correct,"  and  that 
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to  an  Augastau  meant  much.  It  is  signifioant  thst  Pope, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  took  his  place  among  great 
wits  like  AddisiHi,  Steele,  and  Swift 

At  the  same  time  that  he  stepped  into  literary  promi- 
nence Pope  began  his  quarrels.  He  always  moved  in 
a  bright  circle  of  friends ;  but  he  seemed  nmible  long 
to  avoid  falling  out  with  some  one.  Hardly  any  of  his 
long  poems  arose  without  jealous  dispute;  and  the 
Duneiad — one  of  his  latest  works  and  really  the  con- 
summation of  his  genius  —  rounded  out  a  life  of  quar- 
rels by  paying  off  in  keen  satire  the  accumulated  scoies 
of  years. 

Much  of  P(^'b  irritability  and  petty  wrangling  may 
be  traced  directly  to  his  deformity ;  he  was  the  victim 
of  both  physical  and  mental  disease.  At  times  suffering 
was  intense ;  he  could  work  for  only  a  few  hours  to- 
gether. Dr.  Johnson  thus  describes  him :  "  When  he 
rose,  he  was  invested  in  a  bodice  made  of  stiff  canvas, 
being  scarcely  able  to  hold  himself  erect  till  it  was 
laoed,  and  he  then  pat  on  a  flannel  waistcoat.  One 
side  was  contracted.  His  legs  were  so  slender  that  he 
enlarged  their  bulk  with  three  pair  of  stockings,  which 
were  drawn  od  and  off  by  a  maid."  Dr.  Johnson  goes 
on,  evidently  with  considerable  fellow-feeling,  to  re- 
count how  Pope  was  "too  indulgent  to  his  appetite," 
*'  If  he  sat  down  to  a  variety  of  dishes  he  would  (^press 
his  stomach  to  repletion." 

Closely  connected  with  his  physical  weakness  was  a 
mental  disease,  probably  fostered  by  his  solitary  youth. 
Pope  vras  morbidly  suspicious,  often  of  his  friends.  He 
had  80  diligently  hoarded  and  fingered  his  poetic  store 
that  he  became  bitterly  jealous  of  rivalry,  fearful  of 
honest  emulation.  Under  the  influence  of  this  malady  he 
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would  Btoop  to  almost  tmj  trick.  By  pabliahing  con- 
cocted oorrespondence,  by  distorting  facts,  by  spreading 
scaodal,  by  slandering  the  innocent,  he  made  in  many 
ways  a  despicable  figure  among  the  great  wits.  He  suo- 
cessiTOlf  qnairelfid  with  Wyoherley,  Dennis,  Addison, 
Tickell,  Phillipps,  Theobald,  Gibber,  and,  finally,  with 
Bolingbroke. 

Yet — in  remarkable  oontrast — Pope  wbs  a  great 
man  in  a  circle  of  great  men.  Thackeray  thus  enumer- 
ates his  closest  friends ;  "  Garth,  the  accomplished  and 
benevolent,  whom  Steele  has  described  so  charmingly, 
of  whom  Codrington  said  that  his  character  was  'all 
beauty,'  and  whom  Pope  himself  called  the  best  of 
Christians  without  knowing  it ;  Arbutbnot,  one  of  the 
wisest,  wittiest,  most  aocomplished,  gentlest  of  numktnd; 
B<^gbroke,  the  Aloibiades  of  his  age;  the  generous 
Oxford;  the  magnificent,  the  witty,  the  famoae,  and 
ohtvalrons  Peterborough :  these  were  the  fast  and  faith- 
ful friends  of  Pope,  the  most  brilliaQt  company  of 
fiie&ds,  let  us  repeat,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
favorite  recreation  of  his  leisure  hours  was  the  society 
of  painters,  whose  art  he  practiced.  In  his  correspond- 
enoe  are  letters  between  him  and  Jervas,  whose  pupil 
he  loved  to  be —  Richardson,  a  celebrated  artist  of  bis 
time.  .  .  — and  the  wonderful  Kneller,  who  bra^;ed 
more,  spelt  worse,  and  painted  better  than  any  artist 
of  his  day."  In  this  list  should  be  added  Dean  Swift, 
who,  as  his  letters  show,  was  one  of  the  poet's  firmest 
friends  and  greatest  admirers. 

In  spite  of  his  deformity.  Pope  for  a  time  longed  to 
be  a  coffee-house  swelL  His  first  glimpse  oi  the  life 
was  at  an  early  age,  when  he  was  taken,  in  1700,  to 
see  the  great  Mr.  Dryden  presiding  over  t^e  wits  at 
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Will'a.  lAter,  when  the  Pastorals  had  brought  him 
fame,  he  went  dp  to  LondoD  and  tried  for  a  few  yean 
to  live  "  aboDt  town."  "  For  a  brief  space,"  says  Thack> 
eray,  "  npon  coming  up  to  town,  Pope  formed  part  of 
King  Joseph's  *  court,  and  was  his  rather  too  eager  and 
obseqmooB  humble  servant.  Dick  Steele,  the  editor  of 
the  Taller,  Mr.  Addison's  man,  and  bis  own  man  too, 
a  person  of  no  little  figure  in  the  world  of  letters, 
patronized  the  young  poet  and  set  him  a  task  or  two. 
Young  Mr.  Pope  did  the  tasks  Tery  quickly  and 
smartly.  ...  He  thought  it  an  honor  to  be  admitted 
into  their  company;  to  have  the  confidence  of  Mr. 
Addison's  friend,  Captun  Steele."  But  the  ooffee-honso 
life  was  soon  too  exacting  for  poor  Pope's  little  body; 
he  fortunately  had  the  good  sense  to  retire  from  the 
field,  in  favor  of  sudi  vigorous  trencher-men  as  Steele, 
Pope's  quarrels  began  in  his  boyhood.  In  a  long  cor- 
respondence with  WycheHey  he  soon  perceived  that  he 
was  wasting  time  "  propping  up  an  old  rake,"  grew  more 
severe  in  the  correction  of  his  senior's  verses,  and  finally 
sent  him  certain  insulting  replies.  A  quarrel  resulted. 
Whether  the  two  ever  became  friends  again  is  uncertuti. 
Pope,  as  if  to  gaiu  a  quite  unnecessary  triumph,  —  for 
the  death  of  the  old  dramatist  was  forlorn  enough, — 
had  the  audacity  to  publish  many  years  later  an  altered 
correspondence.  "  The  first  man  of  letters  of  his  day," 
says  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  *'  could  not  bear  to  reveal  the 
full  degree  iu  which  he  had  fawned  upon  the  decayed 
dramatist,  whose  inferiority  to  himself  was  now  plainly 
ackno  wled  ged. " 

The  next  quarrel  was  with  one  John  Dennis,  a  pon- 
'  Ein^  Jowph  refeim  to  Addison,  vho  wh  thi  lamdsi  mt  Bnttta't, 
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derous  and  somewhat  Titnperative  writer  of  the  oH 
acbsxiL  In  1711  Pope  published  hia  EsBoy  on  Criti' 
cum,  in  which  he  attacked  Dennis  in  the  character  of 
Appiufl.  Dennis  had  looked  with  disfaTor,  not  unmixed 
perhaps  with  jealousy,  on  the  Pastorals.  He  was  easily 
enraged,  then,  by  the  following  lines  in  the  Estay :  — 

"  Bat  Appius  reddens  st  each  word  joa  ipeak, 
And  itare*,  UenMndotu,  irith  •  thnateniog  eje. 
Like  fome  fieroe  ^ruit  in  old  tapertrj." 

His  savage  reply,  though  it  does  make  some  good  points, 
descends  into  personal  abuse.  After  five  not  wholly  un- 
fair criticisms,  he  goes  on  to  insinuate  that  Pope  is  a 
**dowtiright  monkey  "  and  a  "hunch-backed toad."  We 
shall  meet  Dennis  again ;  Pope,  we  shall  see,  never  for- 
got injuries. 

Whatever  his  detractors  had  to  say,  the  EsBay  on 
Criticism  landed  Pope,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  in 
the  front  ranks  of  living  poets.  The  essay  is,  to  be  sure, 
little  more  than  a  succession  of  detached  sayings,  taken 
chiefly  second-hand  from  die  clasEUca.  Yet  every  one  is 
fqfnili'i>,r  with  such  lines  as  — 

"A  tittle  lekmieg  ia  ftd&iig«roai  tbing; 
Drink  deep,  or  tute  not  the  Fieiiau  ■pring." 


and  — 


"  FooU  nub  in  wbete  Migelj  toKt  to  treftd," 
"  To  en  ii  bnmon,  to  forgiTe,  dJTine." 


T%e  Hope  of  the  JJock,  in  the  following  year,  took 
London  by  storm,  and  Pope's  position  as  first  poet  was 
seouted. 

In  1713  b^sn  Pope's  quarrel  with  Addison,  which 
lasted  over  several  years  and  dragged  in  many  other 
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antagODiats,  whose  names  Pope  duly  Temembered  for 
entiy  in  his  last  answer,  the  Dundad.  In  the  first 
place,  Addison  adrised  Pope  not  to  reoast  The  Rape 
of  the  JJock,  which  was,  he  said,  "  a  delicious  little 
thing,"  as  it  stood.  Pope,  however,  did  change  the 
poem  and  met  with  a  huge  suocess.  He  immediately 
inferred  that  Addison  had  been  prompted  by  some 
mean  motive ;  he  put  himself  on  the  defensive.  The 
next  step  in  the  quarrel  recalls  the  abusing  and  abused 
John  Dennis.  Pope  had  written  a  proh^ne  for  Addi- 
son's Cato.  Dennis,  in  the  spirit  of  blind  revenge, 
attacked  both  play  and  prologue.  Pope  promptly  re- 
plied anonymously  in  the  Narraiive  of  the  FrBtay  of 
tf.  D.  —  a  satire  as  coarse  and  personal  in  style  as 
Swift  at  his  worst  could  have  written.  Addison,  in  his 
cold  and  irritatingly  polished  manner,  disavowed  all 
complicity,  intimating  to  Pope  that  he  was  quite  o^mi^ 
hie  of  fighting  his  own  battles.  Pope,  feeling  that  he 
had  gone  too  far,  and  making  matters  worse  by  vain 
attempts  to  hide  past  errors  by  new  slander,  changed 
to  the  ofFensive.  About  this  time  he  attacked  the  Pa»- 
toralt  of  one  of  Addison's  friends,  Ambrose  FhilHpps, 
"namby-pamby  Fhillippg,"  as  Gay  called  him.  Pbil- 
lipps,  who  was  a  good  swordsman,  hung  a  birch  behind 
the  door  of  Button's  Coffee-Honse,  in  readiness  for 
Pope's  appearance.  Pope,  who  justly  resented  a  physi- 
cal test  as  a  reference  to  his  deformity,  grew  more  en- 
raged. Plotting  underhand  schemes,  eyeing  suspiciously 
anything  connected  with  Addison,  he  continued  the 
quarrel.  It  is  not  strange  that  Addison  wrote  to  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagn :  "  Leave  Pope  as  soon  as  you 
can ;  he  will  certainly  play  yon  some  devilish  trick 
dae."    On  the  whole,  Addison  treated  Pope  with  gen- 
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tlemaaly  calmness,  though  be  does  seem  just  a  little  too 
serene,  too  exaaperatingly  self-iighteous.  Still  his  atti- 
tude shows  most  favorably  in  contrast  to  that  of  his 
snarling,  spiteful  antagonist. 

Pope's  translation  of  Homer  brought  forth  new 
strife.  Tickell,  a  friend  of  Addison's,  published  in  the 
same  year  as  Pope,  1715,  a  translation  of  the  first 
book.  Addison,  who  naturally  wished  to  sapport  a 
friend  and  fellow  Oxonian,  praised  Tiokell's  version, 
perhaps  gave  him  a  few  suggestions.  But  Pope  sus- 
pected him  of  haring  written  it  and  pahlisbed  under 
his  friend's  name  —  that  a  mortal  might  seem  to  bring 
down  an  Olympian.  Fortunately  for  Tickell,  Pope's 
translation  was  universally  preferred.  It  was  shortly 
after  this  that  Pope  sketched  Addison  in  the  well- 
known  lines  on  AtHcus.  Though  they  were  not  pnb- 
liahed  till  the  Hpistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnoty  in  1785,  Addi- 
son is  said  to  have  seen  them,  and  to  have  generously 
complimented  Pope  on  the  characterization. 

Pope's  Homtr  brought  him,  in  eleven  years,  nearly  . 
jC9000,  an  almost  unprecedented  sum  in  those  times. 
It  baa  been  praised  by  Addison,  Swift,  Gray,  Gibbon, 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  Byron.  So  popular  was  it  throughout 
the  oentuiy  that  Cowper's  more  accurate  translation  was 
barely  recognized.  Yet  it  has  few  Homeric  qualities. 
Pope  knew  little  Greek ;  and  one  may  be  sure  that  be 
was  more  familiar  with  the  French  Homers  of  La  Val- 
terie  and  Dacier  and  the  English  of  Chapman,  Hobbes, 
and  Ogilby  than  with  the  original  Greek,  His  mind 
was  so  wrapped  up  in  himself  that  the  poem,  especially 
toward  the  end,  grew  more  and  more  to  be  Pope,  not 
Sbmer.  As  Bentley  said  to  him,  "  It  is  a  pretty  poem, 
Mr.  Pope,  but  yon  must  not  call  it  Horner^' 
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With  the  money  realized  on  his  Homer,  Pope 
tnoTed,  in  1718,  to  Twickenham,  &  small  town  on  the 
Thames  about  half  way  between  Windsor  and  London. 
Here  he  laid  out  his  formal  gardens,  where  — 

"Grove  nodi  at  grove,  eaeh  allej  has  a  brother." 

As  at  Yenailles,  the  gardening  was  geometrical — like 
the  heroic  couplet,  like  the  Augustan  life.  In  his  villa 
Pope,  now  the  recognized  master-poet,  sat  in  easy  re- 
tirement,  gathered  his  friends  about  him,  wrote  at  hie 
Insure,  and  planned  new  subterfuges  and  literary 
schemes.  For  all  this,  Pope  had  no  great  reputation  for 
hosfntality;  indeed.  Swift  says  he  entertained  stingily. 
There  is  a  story  of  how,  when  he  had  two  guests,  "  he 
would  set  a  single  pint  upon  the  table ;  and,  having 
himself  taken  two  small  glasses,  would  retire  and  say, 
'  Gtentlemen,  I  leave  you  to  your  wine.' "  Yet  the  great 
wits  crowded  around  him  at  Twickenham,  heard  and 
praised  his  verses,  and  consulted  his  literary  judgment. 
Bolingbroke,  Batbarst,  and  Peterborough  were  among 
them.  On  the  whole,  it  was  the  happiest  time  of  Pope's 
life,  and  in  it  lus  best  side  is  shown.  There  is  an  attrac 
tive  old-world  atmosphere  about  those  days.  The  cen- 
tral point  of  the  Angustan  age  is  Pope,  with  his  flavor 
of  Horaoe  and  Virgil,  in  his  villa  at  Twickenham,  with 
its  artifimal  grotto  and  trim  Louis  XV  gardens. 

So  far  only  men  have  been  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  Pope.  Thackeray  has  pointed  out  how  Pope  was, 
like  Addison  and  Swift,  "  a  roan's  man."  Besides  his 
mother,  only  three  women  play  any  considerable  part  in 
the  poet's  life ;  bat  his  rela^<ms  to  them  are  so  illustra- 
tive of  certain  characteristics  that  a  short  consideration 
is  necessary.  Before  Pope  had  sought  admittance  to  the 
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faahionable  life  of  London  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  Miases  Teresa  and  Martha  Blount.  His  regard  seema 
to  have  been  chiefly  for  the  second  siAter,  but  to  both 
he  showed  throughout  his  life  great  friendship  and  nn- 
selfiah  devotion.  There  ba?e  been  various  scandals  about 
Pope's  relations  to  these  two  ladies,  but  nothing  has 
been  proved,  and  the  deformed  little  creature  in  the 
guise  of  a  lover  makes  only  a  grotesque  flgure.  The 
signiflcant  point  is  that,  so  far  as  we  huow.  Pope  showed 
no  change  in  this  affectionate  rq;ard.  And  to  Martha 
Blount  he  left  the  largest  share  of  his  personal  property. 
But  as  Pope's  dealings  with  men  showed  two  natures, 
BO  his  relations  with  the  Bloants  and  his  tender  affection 
for  his  mother  stand  out  ia  contrast  to  his  attitude 
toward  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  This  lady,  <me 
of  the  moat  accomplished  and  wittiest  conversationalists 
and  correspondents  of  the  age,  excited  at  first  consid- 
erable admiration  in  Pope.  She  even  allowed  him  to 
address  her  in  the  manner  of  a  lover  in  the  correspond- 
ence between  them  when  she  was  with  her  husband  at 
Constantinople.  But  Lady  Maty  was  altogether  too 
energetic  a  person  and  Pope  too  jealous  of  success 
to  avcad  occasional  tiffs.  These  grew  to  quarrels,  and 
then  to  hatred.  When  the  two  dined  at  Lord  Oxford's 
table,  one  of  them,  it  is  said,  frequently  left  the  table  in 
a  rage.  Pope  made  some  insulting  remarks  and  Lady 
Mary  replied  much  too  vigorously.  The  upshot  was  that 
the  satirist  had  one  more*  name  for  caricature,  and  that 
Lady  Maiy's  phrase  descriptive  of  Pope,  the  "  wicked 
wasp  of  Twickenham,"  became  immortal. 

Thackeray  advises  his  readers  to  pass  over  Pope's 
letters  to  women ;  "  in  which  there  is  a  tone  of  not 
pleasant  gallantry,  and,  amidst  a  profusitm  of  oompli- 
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mentB  and  politeness,  a  something  whicli  makes  one 
distnut  the  little  pert,  prurient  bard.  There  is  Tery 
little  indeed  to  saj  aboat  his  loTes,  and  that  little  not 
edifying.  He  wrote  flames  and  raptures  and  elaborate 
Terse  to  Xiady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu ;  but  that  pas- 
sion probably  came  to  a  climax  in  an  impertinence  and 
was  extinguished  by  a  box  on  the  ear,  or  some  such 
rebuff,  and  he  began  on  a  sudden  to  hate  her  with  a 
fervor  mnch  more  genuine  than  that  of  his  love  had 
been.  It  was  a  feeble  puny  grimaoe  of  love,  and  palter- 
ing with  passion.  After  Mr.  Pope  had  sent  off  one  of 
his  fine  compositions  to  Lady  Mary,  he  made  a  second 
draft  from  the  rough  oopy,  and  favored  some  other 
friend  with  it.  ...  A  gentleman  who  writes  letters  a 
deux  fins,  and  after  having  poured  out  his  heart  to  the 
beloved,  serves  up  the  same  dish  richauffl^  to  a  friend, 
is  not  vety  much  in  earnest  about  his  loves,  however 
much  he  may  be  in  his  piques  and  vanities  when  his 
impertinence  gets  its  due." 

It  is  refreshing  to  contemplate,  after  these  bickerings 
and  disputes,  the  quiet  life  at  Twickenham  and  the 
enduring  affection  between  mother  and  'son.  "  When 
Pope,"  as  Thackeray  says,  "  in  a  fever  of  victory,  and 
genius,  and  hope,  and  anger,  was  struggling  through 
the  crowd  of  shouting  friends  and  furious  detractors 
to  his  temple  of  Fame,  his  old  mother  writes  from  the 
country,  '  My  deare  ...  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  and 
that  you  are  well,  which  is  my  daily  prayer ;  and  tUis 
with  my  blessing.'  The  triumph  marohea  by,  and  the  oar 
of  the  young  conqueror,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  brilliant 
victories :  the  fond  mother  sits  in  the  quiet  cottage  at 
home  and  says,  'I  send  you  my  daily  prayers,  and  I 
bless  you,  my  deare.' "    Pope's  father  having  died  in 
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1717,  she  came  to  Twiokeuham,  where  sbe  lived  almoet 
as  long  a§  ber  son,  being  mounted  by  bim  in  173S  with 
gamine  affectioD. 

The  life  at  Twickenbam  developed  mnoh  of  Pope's 
best  work,  the  chief  example  of  which  is  the  Essay  on 
Man.  Aa  early  as  1T2S  he  had  become  fast  friends 
with  Bolingbroke.  Flattery  was  mutual,  and  between 
them  one  of  the  few  works  of  Pope  which  did  not  arise 
from  a  quarrel  was  produced.  In  1788-84  the  Essay 
was  published.  Bolingbroke,  who  dabbled  in  philoso- 
phy, supplied  most  of  the  material,  and  Pope  versified  it. 
The  Essay  is  in  no  way  a  sustained,  coherent  theory, 
but  rather,  like  the  poet's  other  work,  a  succession  of 
clever  maTimn ;  it  does  not,  as  it  professes  — 

"  Vindicale  tha  waji  of  God  to  man." 

But,  thon^  few  read  it,  every  one  knows  lines  which 
have  become  familiar  quotations,  such  aa  — 

"  Hope  Bpringi  eternal  io  the  hnnuui  breaat; 
Man  nerei  ii,  but  always  to  be,  bleat" 


"  Know  then  thywlf,  preinnie  not  God  to  HUt; 
The  proper  Btody  ai  mankind  is  man." 

Although  it  began  in  friendship,  the  Essay  on  Man 
1»ooght  forth  qnarret.  It  bad  now  beoome  difficult  for 
Pope  to  speak  without  exciting  detractors.  The  Essay 
was  attacked  on  the  score  of  pantheism  and  deism.  Poor 
Pope,  who  had  after  all  only  very  general  ideas  of  phi- 
losophy, took  refuge  behind  a  burly  divine,  one  William 
Warbnrton.  Bolingbroke,  who  called  the  new  champion 
"  the  most  impudent  mao  living,"  never  quite  forgave 
P<^ ;  and  though  both  Bolingbroke  and  Warbnrton 
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mourned  at  Ma  bedside,  they  fell  to  qoarrelmg  orer  Ms 
grave. 

The  work,  however,  whiolL  ia  moat  truly  and  oompr^ 
hensively  iUiistrative  of  Pope's  character  is  the  Dun- 
Had.  No  poem  so  completely  epitomizes  the  life  of  a 
man  who  "  scarcely  drank  tea  without  a  atrata^m."  It 
bears,  one  must  admit,  the  marks  of  Swift's  ooarae  wit 
and  Warburton's  "  elephantine  pleaaantry."  The  Rape 
of  the  Lock  is  perhaps  the  ablest  of  Pope's  poema; 
Eloiaa  to  Abelard  shows  more  genuine  emotion  than 
any  other ;  the  Essay  on  Man  is  more  replete  with 
quotable  lines.  But  no  poem  so  fitly  as  the  Ihmciad 
expresses  the  two  sides  of  Pope's  nature — the  pain- 
fully nurtured  grudge  and  the  genuine  aoom  for  petty 
Grub-Street  wit. 

The  Dunciad  has  a  long  history.  In  the  last  years 
of  Queen  Anne,  Pope  belonged  to  Swift's  "  little  Sen- 
ate," of  which  the  chief  members,  aft«r  Swift  and  Pope, 
were  Atterbury,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  Pamell.  They 
projected,  among  other  things,  the  "  Soriblema  Club," 
in  which  the  life  and  works  of  one  Martinua  ScribleruB, 
an  im^nary  person,  were  to  form  a  satire  on  dullness. 
The  Club  never  came  into  actual  existence,  bat  it  in- 
spired Swift,  with  his  terrible  crushing  satire,  and  Pope, 
with  his  nimble  execution,  to  begin  the  work.  Ulti- 
mately Pope  did  most  of  the  labor,  but  the  revengeful 
sprit  of  Swift  is  ever  at  his  elbow  aa  he  writes.  Theo- 
bald, a  mild  and  ponderous  critic,  who  bad  found  just 
fault  with  Pope's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  was  made 
Chief  Dimoe.  Around  him  were  grouped  the  scribblera 
whom  Pope  hated  as  a  class,  and  others  against  whom 
he  bore  private  malice.  Taine  describes  them  thus  viv- 
idly :  "  Id  fact,  all  the  filth  of  literary  life  is  here ;  and 
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lieaven  knows  what  it  then  was  \  In  no  age  were  hack 
writers  so  b^^rly  aad  so  vile.  Poor  fellowB,  like  Bich- 
ard  Savage,  who  slept  daring  one  winter  in  the  open 
air  on  thecinders  of  a  glass  manufactory,  lived  on  what 
he  received  for  a  dedication,  knew  the  inside  of  a  prison, 
rarely  dined,  and  drank  at  the  expense  of  his  friends ; 
pamphleteers  like  Tutchin,  who  was  sooodly  whipped ; 
{dafparists  like  Ward,  exposed  in  the  pillory  and  pelted 
with  rotten  eggs  and  apples ;  courtesans  like  Eliza  Hey- 
wood,  notorious  by  the  shamelessness  of  their  pnblio 
confessions ;  bought  iournalists,  hired  slanderers,  ven- 
ders of  soaadal  and  insults,  half  n^es,  complete  roy- 
Bterers,  and  all  the  literary  vermin  which  haunted  the 
gambling-houses,  the  stews,  the  gin-cellars,  and  at  a  sig- 
nal atnng  honest  folk  for  a  crownpiece.  These  villanies, 
this  fool  linen,  the  greasy  coat  six  years  old,  the  musty 
pudding,  and  the  rest,  are  to  be  found  in  Pope  as  in 
Hogarth,  with  English  coarseness  and  precision."  In 
the  second  book  Dulness  with  her  court  descends  — 
"  To  wbere  Fleet  Ditob  with  disembogning  Btreuni 
Bolli  the  Ui^  tribnte  of  dead  dog*  to  Thames. 

Here  ■trip,  my  ohildMD,  here  at  onoe  leap  in, 

Here  prove  who  beat  oati  da<h  throngh  thick  and  tbin." 

The  Ihinciad  first  appeared  in  1728,  but  a  revised 
and  amplified  edition  came  oat  in  1748.  In  this  Theo- 
bald was  dethroned  and  Colley  Cibber,  the  poet-laureate, 
was  installed  as  Chief  Dunce.  To  satisfy  a  grudge  Pope 
thus  spoiled  the  congruity  of  the  book ;  for  Cibber, 
however  much  a  representative  of  vice  and  folly,  was, 
as  Mr.  Stephen  points  out,  "  as  little  of  a  dullard  as 
Pope  himself."  Cibber,  it  seems,  had  ridiculed  Pope  in 
the  Soheartal,  and,  despite  Pope's  wrath,  had  protested. 
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ID  great  good  huinor,  his  intention  to  to  oontinno.  la 
tbe  ensuing  quarrd  Cibber  kept  his  temper  irritatingty 
well ;  and  Pope  indeed  pretended  to  take  the  offense 
Ughtly.  When  the  two  BiehardflonA  one  day  visited 
him,  they  found  him  reading  one  of  Cibber's  pamphlets. 
•<  These  things  are  my  diversion,"  he  said ;  bat  aa  he 
read,  they  perceived  his  featnies  *' writhing  with  an- 
guish." And  when  they  left,  the  yoonger  itiohardson 
told  his  father  that  he  prayed  he  might  be  spared  sueh 
diversions  aa  he  had  that  day  seen  Pope  enjoy. 

The  Dunciad  brought  forth  a  long  suocession  of  at- 
tacks and  bitter  pamphlets.  Pope  usually  dodged  the 
issue  or  protected  himself  behind  the  portly  person  of 
Warburton.  The  general  effect  of  the  booh,  however, 
was  a  wholesome  rebuke  to  die  crowd  of  scribblers. 
Most  men  have  long  forgotten  the  names  of  Pope's  rio- 
tims,  and  nearly  all  have  ceased  to  read  the  coarse  and 
abusive  laugnage  that  makes  the  poem  at  once  a  ter- 
rible and  a  revolting  invective;  but  in  the  final  lines — 
the  genuine  declaration  of  war  against  dullness  and  de- 
ceit, in  a  satirical  apostrophe  to  Chaos  —  Pope  reaches 
a  height  nowhere  else  attained  by  him :  — 

"  Lo  1  thj  dread  empire,  Chaoa,  ii  TBatorad, 
Light  dies  before  thj  uooreatiiig  word; 
Tb;  lumd,  great  Anarch,  leta  tbe  onrtain  fall, 
And  wiiTeraal  darhnwii  buriei  all." 

When  Dr.  Johnson  was  told  that  Pope  himself  so  much 
admired  these  lines  that  his  voice  failed  him  in  repeat- 
ing them,  he  replied,  "  And  well  it  might,  sir,  for  they 
are  noble  lines." 

Pope  lived  only  about  a  year  after  the  final  form  of 
the  IhiTtciad  appeared.  It  seems  as  if  the  last  years  of 
a  man  who  had  guued  sooh  universal  distinction  might 
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hare  been  spent  more  nobly  than  in  bickering  with 
venal  publiahers.  But  Pope  had  become  inextricably 
entangled  in  his  petty  subterfuges ;  his  only  way  out, 
he  thought,  was  to  cover  his  tracks  by  new  deceits.  It 
was  in  the  years  between  17S0  and  1740,  while  the  Ea- 
say  on  Man  and  the  Ihindad  were  maturing,  while 
he  was  amoaing  himself  with  the  EpitUeg  and  Satiret, 
that  Pope  undertook  to  publish  his  oorrespondenoe.  In 
it  he  appears  in  a  very  favorable  light,  and  for  some 
time  critics  believed  it  to  be  an  honest  biography ;  but 
it  is  now  generally  known  that  Pope  not  only  falsified 
by  omission,  but,  far  worse,  by  addition.  The  better  to 
cover  his  tracks,  he  induced  one  Curll,  a  piratical  book- 
seller, to  steal  the  altered  correspondence  with  Wych- 
erley  from  the  Ubrary  of  Lord  Oxford,  where  it  had 
been  conspicuously  placed.  Then,  however,  Pope  grew 
uneasy  until  he  could  secure  all  outstanding  correspond- 
ence which  might  incriminate  him.  Curll  became  sus- 
pidoas,  and  published  certain  letters  without  Pope's 
suthori^,  as  well  as  notes  which  Pope  could  not  deny. 
A  seheme  to  publish  most  of  the  real  correspondence, 
a  step  which  would  hare  proclaimed  Curll  a  humbug, 
was  then  hit  upon  hy  Pope.  To  do  this  he  descended 
ereo  to  deceiving  his  old  friend  Swift,  who  was  now 
sinking  into  mental  feebleness.  Altogether,  Pope  made 
a  bad  business  of  the  whole  affair,  and  at  the  same 
time  acquired,  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  the  name  of  an 
habitual  swindler. 

In  strange  contrast  to  his  wrangling  with  Cnrll, 
Pope's  last  hoars  were  comfortable  and  happy.  As  his 
friends  gathered  aboat  his  bedside,  his  truer,  gentler 
nature  rose ;  he  forgot  all  the  petty  animosities  of  his 
life.  Once  he  cried,  "  What 's  that  ?  "  pointing  to  the 
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air,  and  then  with  a  g^)tl«  smUe  added,  "'Twas  a 
vision."  Boliogbroke  said  touchiogly,  ^'  I  liave  known 
him  these  thirty  yean,  and  value  myself  mora  for  that 
man's  love  than  —  "  and  his  voice  broke  down.  In  his 
last  days  Pope  always  had  a  kind  word  for  his  friends; 
in  Spence's  comment,  "  as  if  his  hnmani^  had  outlasted 
his  understanding."  And  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
the  man  who  was  never  known  in  his  life  to  lau^ 
smiled  cheerfully  on  his  deathbed.  He  died  quietly  on 
May  30,  1744. 

In  a  concluding  estimate  of  Pope  one  is  oonfronted 
by  the  conflictjog  elements  that  made  up  his  whole  life. 
For  at  the  same  time  that  one  feels  contempt  for  his 
littlenesses,  bis  deceit,  his  silly  vanities,  one's  admiration 
is  excited  by  his  occasional  genuineness,  one's  respect 
by  the  consecration  of  his  life,  in  spite  of  almost  over- 
whelming obstacles,  to  a  literary  ideal,  and  one's  sym- 
pathy by  the  tender-hearted  affection  which,  after  all, 
was  the  deepest  quality  in  his  character.  His  love  and 
hate,  like  bis  little  crooked  body,  were  frail,  spasmodic. 
Where  Addison  had  been  displeased,  and  Swift  com- 
pletely, crushingly  ai^ry,  Pope  would  have  been  only 
peevish.  And  his  love  —  a  passing  mood  —  lacked,  by 
the  same  comparison,  the  serenity  of  Addison's  and  the 
consuming  fira  of  Swift's.  Yet  for  all  this,  Pope's  is 
a  permanent  personality ;  in  no  other  man  is  the  truest 
and  most  characteristic  worth  of  the  Augustan  Age  so 
completely  revealed. 

One  must  not  fail,  furthermore,  always  to  think  of 
Pope  as  a  writer.  No  less  a  man  than  Dr.  Johnson 
told  Boswell  that  *'  a  thousand  years  may  elapse  be- 
fore there  shall  appear  another  man  with  a  power  of 
versification  equal  to  that  of  Pope."    But,  more  than 
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his  technical  skill.  Pope  did  a  lasting  service  to  liter- 
atora  as  an  art.  "  The  master  passion  in  his  breast," 
coDclndes  A.  W.  Ward,  in  his  preface  to  the  Cam- 
bridge edition  of  Pope, "  was  not  his  vanity ;  it  was  his 
veneration  for  what  is  great  and  noble  in  intellectaal 
life,  and  his  loathing  for  what  is  small  and  mean  and 
nozioas.  He  oould  not  exterminate  Gmb  Street;  but 
as  long  as  he  lived  and  battled  ^unst  it,  it  felt  that  it 
was  only  Grab  Street,  and  the  world  aronnd  was  cod- 
iciooB  of  the  fact.  He  served  literature  neither  for 
power,  like  Swift ;  nor,  like  nearly  all  his  contempo- 
raries, for  place  and  pay ;  not  even  for  fanw  chiefly, 
but  for  her  own  sake." 
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Ko  critio  has  been  more  alive  to  the  importance  of 
biography  than  Samuel  JohnBoa ;  his  Lives  of  the  Poets 
Bhow  him  at  his  best,  and  he  alwajB  took  puns  to  collect 
from  competent  authority  details  about  the  personality 
of  the  author  with  whom  he  was  dealing.  In  return, 
Fate  has  given  Johnson  himself  the  best  bic^^pby  that 
ever  was  writien.  Moreover,  this  same  biography  has 
furnished  the  material  and  the  inspiration  for  a  life  of 
Johnson  which  is  unrivaled  in  its  vivid  descriptions 
oi  the  man  and  of  his  times.  Every  schoolboy  reads 
Maoaulay  and  should  look  forward  to  the  reading  of 
Boswell. 

Samael  Johnson  as  a  representative  man  of  letters 
is  a  supremely  good  example  of  character  outlasting 
performance.  Even  more  than  in  Maoaolay's  day  his 
actual  work  as  a  writer  has  fallen  into  neglect.  His 
dictionary  has  long  been  out  of  date ;  the  moral  essays 
of  the  Sambler,  once  so  widely  read  and  imitated, 
are  unknown  even  to  the  most  general  reader.  A  few 
of  his  lAvea  of  the  Poets  have  been  edited  and  praised, 
but  they  would  probably  not  have  been  edited  or  prused 
save  for  a  desire  to  rescue  at  least  something  of  the 
great  man's  work  from  oblivion,  and  vindicate  his  place 
in  t^e  world  of  letters.  The  modem  editor  of  Shake- 
speare sneers  at  Johnson's  notes,  and  suppresses,  often 
with  injustice,  Johnson's  conmients  on  character  and 
plot.  Even  Sasaelas,  a  piece  of  allegorical  fiction  once 
thought  supremely  good,  is  unread.  But  his  personalis, 
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hia  sotua]  sayings  and  doings,  remain  as  fresh  as  ever, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  personality  itself  as  of  the 
vivid  biography  which  describes  it. 

Johnson  was  bom  at  Lichfield,  a  somewhat  sleepy 
old  market  and  cathedral  town,  on  September  18, 1709. 
His  father,  Michael  Johnson,  a  fair  scholar  and  at  one 
time  a  man  of  considerable  means,  who  held  the  office 
of  churchwarden  and  even  of  sheriff,  though  the  close  of 
his  life  was  darkened  by  loss  of  property,  was  a  book- 
seller and  stationer.  From  him  the  son  inherited  not 
only  a  sturdy  frame  and  a  mind  of  unusual  strength, 
but  also  "that  vile  melanch(Jy"  whidi  colored  his 
whole  life,  fostered  his  indolence,  and  by  natural  reaction 
drove  him  into  the  social  habits  of  which  he  was  so  fond. 
Unwilling  to  write  except  under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
Johnson  was  always  r^y  to  talk ;  but  for  this  melan- 
choly which  made  him  fear  solitude,  ihe  world  would 
have  had  more  of  his  composition  and  less  of  his  con- 
versation and  would  probably  now  know  little  or  nothing 
about  him.  Johnson's  mother  was  "a  woman  of  distin- 
guished understanding,"  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
piety  which  was  so  marked  in  Samuel  was  due  to  her 
precept  and  example.  Tales  of  his  childhood,  partly  from 
his  own  recollectioa  and  partly  from  that  of  his  friends, 
are  plentifuL  He  developed  when  very  yonng  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  memory,  learning  by  heart  a  Collect 
from  the  Prayer-Book  while  his  mother  was  going  up 
one  fiight  of  stairs.  He  was  taken  to  London,  one 
of  the  last  instaooes  oi  a  very  old  superstition,  to  be 
"touched"  for  the  King's  £vil,  or  scrofula;  and  be 
had  "  a  sort  of  solemn  recollection  of  a  lady  in  diamonds 
and  a  long  black  hood,"  that  is,  of  Queen  Anne,  whose 
touch  unfortunately  failed  to  effect  a  cure.    In  the  dame 
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school  he  waa  the  best  scholar  his  teacher  ever  had. 
Next  be  was  nnder  the  maeter  in  Eogligh  whom  he  after- 
wardfl  called  Tom  Brown,  author  of  a  spelling-book 
"dedicated  to  the  Universe;  "  and  then  for  two  years 
learned  Latin  with  Mr.  Hawkins,  under-^naeter  of  Lich- 
field school.  The  bead-master,  Mr.  Hunter,  made  a  bad 
impression  upon  Johnson,  using  the  rod  on  all  occasions 
and  inspiring  this  characteristia  comment:  "Kow,  sir, 
if  a  boy  could  answer  every  question,  there  would  be 
DO  need  of  a  master  to  teach  him."  Yet  on  another 
occasion  Johnson  accounted  for  his  knowledge  of  Latin 
by  saying,  "  My  master  whipped  me  very  well.  Without 
that,  air,  I  should  have  done  nothing."  He  was  a  big 
clumsy  bc^,  best  scholar  in  bis  school,  but  without  ca- 
pacity and  liking  for  games  of  any  kind.  He  was  an 
enormous  reader.  In  1763  he  said  to  Boswell,  '*  Sir, 
in  my  eariy  years  I  read  very  hard ;  it  is  a  sad  reflection 
but  a  true  one  that  I  knew  almost  as-much  at  eighteen 
as  I  do  now." 

At  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  Worcestershire, 
staying  there  a  year,  and  then  seems  to  have  spent  two 
years  at  home  in  comparative  idleness ;  but  his  father's 
bookshop  was  a  school  in  itself.  In  an  irregular  man- 
ner, he  says,  he  "  looked  into  a  great  many  books  which 
were  not  commonly  known  at  the  Universities."  Even 
a  provincial  collection  such  as  Michael  Johnson  kept 
for  sale  differed  absolutely  from  the  corresponding  nuiss 
of  fiction  and  other  popular  reading  with  which  we  are 
now  familiar.  Learned  works  of  all  kinds,  translations 
from  the  classics  and  foreign  languages,  essays  and 
treatises  in  theology,  passed  under  his  eyes  in  those 
two  years,  and,  thanks  to  his  amazing  memory,  helped 
to  make  him  in  after  years  one  of  the  best-read  men  of 
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his  time.  In  October,  1728,  he  vent  to  Oxford.  While 
at  college  he  translated  Pope's  Messiah  into  Latin 
Terse,  which  was  printed  in  a  miacellaiiy  published  at 
Oxford  in  1731.  Daring  one  of  his  vscations  he  suf- 
fered from  a  violent  attack  of  melancholy  and  wrote 
out  in  Latin  for  his  physician  a  careful  statement  of 
his  case.  About  this  time,  too,  he  began,  by  his  own 
statonent,  to  think  in  earnest  of  religion,  lai^ly  im- 
pelled by  the  famous  book.  Law's  Sei-ious  Call  to  a 
ffoly  Life;  for  the  rest  of  his  days  he  waa  an  un- 
nsnaUy  pious  man.  On  iho  whole,  his  college  life  was 
irregular  and  unsatisfactory.  As  Boswell  says,  he  was 
"  depressed  by  poverty  and  irritated  by  disease."  Pop- 
ular with  his  fellow-students,  he  seemed  to  one  of  the 
tutors  "  a  gay  and  frolicsome  fellow,"  but  his  comment 
on  this  statement  probably  tells  the  truth,  "Ah,  sir, 
I  was  mad  and  violent.  It  was  bitterness  which  they 
mistook  for  frolic.  I  was  miserably  poor,  and  I  thought 
to  fight  my  way  by  my  literature  and  wit ;  so  I  disre- 
garded  all  power  and  ail  authority." 

In  the  autumn  of  1731  he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of 
the  college,  leaving  it  without  a  degree ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  was  in  actual  residence  there  for  little  over 
a  year.  After  December,  1729,  he  visited  his  University 
several  times,  but  was  not  in  permanent  remdence.  He 
is  reported  to  have  told  the  tutor  who  fined  him  for 
absence:  "Sir,  you  have  sconced  me  two  pence  for 
non-attendance  at  a  lecture  not  worth  a  penny."  At 
another  time  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  be  had 
been  sliding  on  the  ice  in  Christ  Church  meadow.  The 
friend  in  whom  he  had  trusted  for  support  had  deceived 
him ;  he  was  in  debt,  and  his  father,  already  bankrupt, 
died  in  December  of  the  same  year.  Twenty  pounds 
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VBs  all  that  he  received  from  the  sale  of  hia  father's 
effects,  and  he  was  forced  to  find  immediate  means  <^ 
support.  He  was  employed  as  usher  in  a  Leicestershire 
school,  but  left  it  after  a  few  months  of  very  irksome 
employmeat.  Next  he  went  to  Birmingham  and  tried 
for  the  first  time  that  work  as  bookseller's  hack  to 
which  so  much  of  his  life  was  devoted.  For  five  guineas 
he  translated  a  book  of  travels  from  the  French,  and 
Boswell  sees  even  in  his  translation  that  ponderous  and 
balanced  style  which  is  best  known  as  Johnsonian.  But 
he  mis  not  yet  to  plunge  into  the  struggles  of  Grub 
Street.  Matrimony  and  school-teaching  were  both  in 
his  mind.  He  married,  July  9,  1735,  Mrs.  Porter,  a 
woman  nearly  twice  bis  age,  with  a  grown  daughter. 
Miss  Porter's  picture  of  her  new  stepfather  is  striking 
enough.  .  .  .  "Lean  and  lank,"  she  says,  an  "immense 
structure  of  bones,  the  scars  of  scrofula  deeply  visible." 
She  mentions,  too,  those  "convulsive  starts  and  odd 
gesticulations  "  recorded  so  often  of  Johnson  in  bis  later 
days.  Miss  Porter's  account,  however,  should  be  offset 
by  a  remark  of  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds  and  a  description 
by  Mis.  Tbrale,  friends  of  bis  later  life,  the  former 
remarking  that  Johnson's  limbs  were  well  formed,  and 
the  latter  descrilnng  his  features  as  "  strongly  marked, 
and  his  countenance  particularly  rugged  .  .  .  his  sight 
was  near,  and  otherwise  imperfect ;  yet  his  eyes,  though 
of  a  light  gray  color,  were  so  wild,  so  piercing,  and  at 
times  BO  fierce,  that  fear  was,  I  believe,  the  first  emo- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  all  his  beholders."  Tetty,  or  Tetsy, 
as  Johnson  called  his  wife,  was  described  by  Garriok, 
Johnson's  pupil  at  the  private  academy  which  be  now 
set  up  near  Lichfield,  probably  with  Mrs.  Johnson's 
money,  as  veiy  fat,  "  with  swelled  cheeks  of  a  florid  red. 
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produced  by  thick  painting  and  increased  by  the  liberal 
use  of  cordials ;  fluing  and  fantastick  in  her  drese,  and 
affected  both  in  her  speech  and  her  geaeial  behavior." 
A  year  and  a  half  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the 
school ;  and  having  written  part  of  his  tragedy,  Irene, 
he  went  np  to  London  along  with  his  pupil  Garrick. 
He  lodged  near  the  Strand,  and,  aa  he  says,  "dined  very 
well  for  eight-pence,  with  very  good  company,  at  the 
Pine-Apple  in  New  Street  just  by."  He  bimseli  accounts 
for  the  cheapness  of  this  meal  by  the  fact  that  he  drank 
no  wine ;  and  Dr.  Hill,  quoting  Johnson's  remark  in 
1778  that  in  early  life  he  drank  wine,  for  many  years 
drank  none,  then  drank  a  great  deal,  had  a  severe  ill- 
ness, left  it  off  and  never  began  again,  calculates  that 
he  was  an  abstainer  from  about  17S6  to  1757  and  from 
1765  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  described  himself  in 
1757  as"abardened  and  shameless  teardrinker."  He  was 
not  without  acquaintances,  and  was  often  entertained 
at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  named  Hervey,  of  whom  - 
he  afterwards  said :  "  He  was  a  vicious  man,  but  very 
kind  to  me.  If  yon  call  a  dog  Hervey,  I  shall  love 
him."  Meanwhile,  he  wrote  to  hia  subsequent  employer, 
Mr.  Cave,  the  publisher  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, proposing  to  translate  a  history  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  worked  at  bis  tragedy,  finishing  the  latter 
during  a  summer  visit  to  his  wife  at  Lichfield,  and 
returning  with  her  to  London  in  the  autumn.  Here  he 
attempted  in  vain  to  have  this  tragedy  put  on  the  stage, 
but  it  was  not  accepted  until  Garrick,  when  manager 
of  the  Crury  Lane  Theatre,  undertook  to  produce  it. 
Steady  employment,  however,  awaited  him  with  Mr. 
Cave,  for  whose  famous  magazine  Johnson  aeted  not 
only  as  contributor,  but  as  a  kind  of  under^^ditor.  He 
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corrected  and  improved  the  variona  articles,  and  pre- 
pared, often  with  the  slenderest  material,  reports  of  the 
debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

In  May  of  1738  appeared  London — a  Poem  in 
Imitation  of  th*  Third  Satire  of  Juvenal.  This  satire 
had  been  paraphrased  before  by  Boilean  for  Paris  and 
by  Oldham  for  London,  but  the  force  and  keenness  of 
Johnson's  work  are  tmsurpassed.  Some  of  its  most  sao- 
cessful  lines  come  from  the  very  heart  of  his  experi- 
ence,— 

"  Slow  risM  worth,  by  ^tnvttj  depreaaed." 

It  was  published  by  Dodaley  without  the  author's  name, 
and  brought  him  but  t«n  guineas.  It  made  its  way  at 
once  and  reached  a  second  edition  within  a  week.  Pope, 
on  being  told  that  the  author's  name  was  Johnson,  an 
obscure  man,  remarked  that  he  would  soon  be  deterri, 
unearthed.  He  seems  to  have  bled  to  put  to  practical 
account  the  praise  which  he  received  for  this  poem.  Of- 
fers were  made  to  set  him  at  the  head  of  a  scbocd  if  he 
oonid  get  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts ;  and  a  friend 
applied,  but  in  rain,  for  that  favor  from  the  Univ^^ty  of 
Oxford.  Pope  recommended  him  to  a  nobleman  for  a  de- 
gree firom  Dublin,  but  again  without  success.  Johnson 
even  thought  of  practicing  as  an  advocate  in  civil  law, 
but  this  attempt  also  failed,  and  he  settled  down  to  his 
work  as  the  liack  of  Mr.  Cave.  This  work  was  tbor- 
oughly  misceUaneoua,  short  essays,  biographies  such  as 
lives  of  the  admirals  Blake  and  Drake,  translations  from 
various  languages,  criticisms,  proposals,  and  the  like, 
along  with  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  which  he  wrote 
up  for  about  two  years.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  orations  quoted  in  these  debates  were  very  largely 
of  his  own  comporation. 
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His  private  life  during  tliese  A&ji  has  been  often  d&> 
Rcribed.  His  obacure  lodgings,  his  precarious  meals,  not, 
howerer,  to  be  confused  with  the  Bubsistenoe  of  a  mere 
tramp,  eaten  with  TOracious  appetite  and  small  regard 
for  the  customs  of  society,  his  poor  and  ill-fitting  clothes, 
his  friendship  with  genial  vagabonds  like  Savage  and 
Psalmamusar,  hia  sturdy  independence  of  patronage  from 
the  great,  and  his  equally  sturdy  dealings  with  book- 
sellers,  have  been  set  agun  and  agun  in  sharpest  relief. 
Always  reasonable,  indeed  often  far  too  moderate,  in  his 
charges  for  literary  work,  Johnson  brooked  no  insidenoe 
in  his  employers,  as  in  the  case  of  Osborne.  When  Mrs. 
Thrale  asked  him  abont  his  altercation,  he  replied 
"  There  is  nothing  to  tell,  dearest  lady,  but  that  he 
was  insolent,  and  I  beat  him,  and  that  he  was  s  block- 
head and  told  of  it,  which  I  should  never  have  done. 
...  I  have  beat  many  a  fellow,  but  the  rest  had 
the  wit  to  hold  their  tongues."  To  BosweU  he  was  even 
more  laconic.  "  Sir,  he  was  impertinent  to  me  and  I 
beat  him.  But  it  was  not  in  his  shop ;  it  was  in  my  own 
chamber."  Years  afterwards,  when  Macpherson  pro- 
claimed that  he  would  chastise  Johnson  for  his  attacks 
on  the  authenticity  of  Ossian  and  the  good  futh  of  its 
alleged  translator,  the  old  man  procured  an  oak  staff 
and  said  he  was  ready.  In  1744  he  wrote  the  life  of 
Eiehard  Savage,  the  remarkable  adventvrer  who  had 
died  ft  year  before  in  Bristol  Prison,  and  with  whom 
Johnson  had  often  walked  the  streets  of  London  in 
strange  intimacy.  With  regard  to  his  speed  in  compo- 
sition Johnson  remarked  that  he  wrote  forty-eight  oc- 
tavo printed  pages  of  this  book  at  a  sitting,  "  but  then," 
he  says,  "  I  sat  np  all  night."  It  was  while  praising, 
and  justly  praising,  this  Inography,  that  a  guest  of  Mr. 
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Care  unwittingly  delighted  the  anonymous  author,  -wito, 
too  ahahbily  dressed  to  appear  at  the  table,  was  eating 
his  "  plate  of  victuals  "  behind  a  screen. 

Meanwhile  Johnson  had  achieved  a  very  solid  repu- 
tation,  not  only  for  this  jonmalistio  work  but  for  his 
learning;  and  in  1747  sundry  booksellers  contracted 
with  him  to  make  a  dictionary  of  the  English  language. 
The  price  was  ^1575,  all  of  which  and  mora  had  been 
paid  to  him  by  the  time  the  work  appeared.  No  one  had 
ever  before  attempted  to  perform  such  a  task  alone; 
Johnson  felt  confident  that  he  oould  do  it  in  three  years, 
but  in  the  plan  for  his  dictionary  which  he  addressed 
to  Lord  Chesterfield  the  author  confesses  himself 
*' frighted  at  its  extent."  He  had  six  amanuenses  and' 
worked  in  a  room  "  fitted  np  like  a  counting-hoase  for 
the  purpose."  In  1749,  while  engaged  on  his  large  task, 
be  published  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  imitated, 
like  his  LoTidon,  from  a  satire  of  Juvenal.  It  had  been 
written  the  precediug  year  at  Mrs.  Johnson's  lodgings 
in  the  country.  This  poem,  for  all  its  satire,  is  less  keen 
and  piercing  than  London,  and  probably  reflects  the 
easier  circumstances  of  the  poet.  Indeed,  he  was  now 
realizing  his  old  ambition,  and  the  same  year  saw  his 
tragedy  of  Irene  put  on  the  stage  by  David  Ciarrick. 
It  was  not  a  great  success,  but  it  ran  uine  nights  and 
is  said  to  havQ  brought  its  author  something  like  ^£300. 
He  appeared  at  the  theatre  on  the  first  night  of  the  play 
in  the  unwonted  splendor  of  "a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with 
rich  gold  lace,  and  a  gold  laoed  hat."  He  was  no  longer 
the  mere  bookseller's  hack  ;  and  in  the  next  year,  1 750, 
he  b^an  to  publish  bis  Rambler,  a  not  altogether  un- 
worthy successor  of  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guard- 
ian, and  in  it  he  made  good  his  claim  as  the  foremost 
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moral  writer  of  liU  nation.  No  one,  it  is  true,  now  reads 
these  heoYj  philosophical  diaquisitious  on  the  conduct 
of  life ;  but  their  authority  and  popularity  in  their  own 
day  and  throughout  the  eighteenUi  century  stand  be- 
yond dispute.  It  ran  from  the  20th  of  March,  1750,  ap- 
pearing every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  until  March,  1752, 
and  practically  all  the  work  was  done  by  Johnson.  But 
the  real  snocees  of  the  Hambler  was  not  as  a  periodical, 
but  when  revised  and  published  in  book  form.  The 
author  himself  "  lived  to  see  ten  la^^  editions  of  it  in 
London  alone."  It  was  mainly  through  these  essays 
that  Johnson  acquired  bis  rc^tation  as  the  chief  up- 
holder of  sound  old  English  morality  as  well  as  of  re- 
vealed religion.  What  his  writings  did  in  this  respect 
he  fortified  by  his  conversation ;  and  when  Boswell 
once  asked  him  if  the  roughness  of  his  manner  had 
been  an  advantage  or  not,  Johnson  defended  himmlf 
as  follows ;  "  No,  sir;  I  have  done  more  good  as  I  am ; 
obscenity  and  impiety  have  always  been  repressed  in  my 
company."  At  a  time  when  the  free-thinking,  scMialled, 
of  France  had  become  fashionable  in  certain  English 
quarters,  these  vigorous  and  uuoompromieing  utterances 
were  doubly  welcome  to  conservative  En^and.  Here, 
too  Johnson's  somewhat  frigid  style  reached  its  most 
distinctive  stage.  One  writer  has  hinted  that  as  the 
making  of  the  dictionary  was  going  on  while  he  wrote 
his  Rangier,  he  was  tempted  to  use  many  far-fetched 
words  in  his  essays. 

The  practice  of  morality  was  as  oonepicnous  in  John- 
son's life  as  its  theory.  An  outspoken  foe  of  Milton  the 
republican,  be  not  only  did  justice  to  Milton's  genius 
as  a  writer,  but  did  all  he  oonld  to  make  successful  the 
acting  of  Comua  at  Druiy  Lane  Theatre  for  the  benefit 
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of  Milton's  granddaughter,  composing  a  prologne  wUdi 
waa  spoken  by  (zarrick,  and,  as  we  should  say,  writing 
it  up  in  the  newspapers.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  these 
newspapers  he  speaks  of  "onr  incomparable  Milton," 
and  begs  its  readers  "to  lay  out  a  trifle"  for  the  benefit 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Foster. 

Two  years  later  Johnson  had  need  in  his  own  life 
for  the  sympathy  of  friends.  On  Marofa  17,  by  the  Old 
Style,  or  by  the  New,  wbi(^  went  into  effect  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  same  year,  March  28,  Mrs.  Johnson  died.* 
Before  his  wife's  death,  howerer,  Johnson  had  not  only 
formed  his  varied  and  notable  circle  of  friends,  bat  had 
begun  to  gather  about  him  those  objeota  of  his  charity 
who  seemed  so  strange  to  friends  as  well  as  foes.  Mts. 
Williams,  old,  blind,  and  poor,  was  already  dependent 
on  him ;  and  Levet,  an  obscure  physician,  a  tacitom 
and  grotesque  figure,  could  boast  of  Johnsons  friend- 
ship as  wdl  as  of  his  bounty.  No  more  sincere  or  touch- 
ing memorial  verses  exist  in  the  English  language  than 
th(»e  which  the  great  man  wrote  on  Levet's  death. 
Later  came  another  poor  lady,  iln.  Desroonlins,  with 
her  daughter,  and  yet  one  more  inmate.  Miss  Carmi- 
ohael.  This  menagerie,  as  Macaulay  terms  it,  dependent 
on  Johnson's  charity,  too  often  paid  him  with  com- 
plaints and  the  racket  of  their  own  petty  quarrels.  Yet 
that  charity  waa  unwearied,  and  there  is  no  finer  trait 
in  the  testy  and  often  bullying  autocrat  of  letters  and 
arbiter  (d  morals  than  this  tolerance  in  his  own  house- 
hold of  baitings  which  the  best  of  philanthropists  would 
have  found  unbearable.  It  is  true  that  Johnson  conld 

1  «  Marah  28,1758. —I  kept  thb  da;  MtitMunlTeiMrj  of  mrTettj't 
dflktli,  with  prayer  aitd  Man  In  the  momii^.  la  tlie  ereniiig  I  prajed 
Icr  hec  oonditiMiaUr,  if  it  van  UwfaL" 
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always  escape  from  his  hoiiHetnates  to  his  fiiends. 
These  friends  represented  all  plmaes  of  London  life. 
There  was  Refnolds  the  painter,  afterwards  Sir  Joahns, 
most  lovable  of  meD,  Beimet  Langton,  a  country  gentle- 
man whose  learning  and  high  moral  character  endeared 
him  to  his  friend,  and  Topham  Beaaclerk,  a  dissipated 
bot  brilliant  aristocrat,  great-grandsoa  of  Charles  II 
and  Nell  Gwyn.  Instead  of  the  earlier  jnctnre,  Johnson 
and  Savage,  penniless  both,  patnng  the  streets  of  liOi^ 
don  all  night  for  lat^  of  a  few  pence  to  pay  for  lodging, 
one  sees  now  Beauderk  and  Langton  knocking  up 
Johnson  at  three  in  the  morning  in  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple.  He  appears  in  his  shirt,  s  poker  in  his  hand ; 
but  recognizing  his  Tisttors  cries  out:  "What,  is  it 
you,  you  doge  ?  1 11  have  a  frisk  with  yon ! "  And  so 
they  sally  out  into  Covent  Garden  and  thence  repair  to 
s  neighboring  tavern.  With  Gwrick,  too,  he  maintains 
the  old  friendship ;  in  brief,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
even  now  he  knew  most  of  the  men  who  were  worth 
knowing  in  the  London  of  his  day. 

At  last  the  great  work,  the  Dictionary,  was  done. 
Lord  Chesterfield  expected  that  the  work  would  be  ded- 
icated to  him,  and  published  some  fine  compliments 
to  the  author.  These  overtures  were  received  witli 
Bcarody  vmled  contempt.  "  I  have  s^led,"  said  Johnson 
to  Garriok,  "  a  long  and  punful  voyage  round  the  world 
of  the  English  language ;  and  does  he  now  send  out  two 
cock-boats  to  tow  me  into  harbor  ?  "  To  the  earl  himself 
he  wrote  a  letter  which  may  pass  as  a  Idnd  of  declaration 
of  independence  in  English  autfaorship.  One  sentence 
gives  ite  purport :  *'  Is  not  a  Patron,  my  Lord,  one  who 
looks  with  unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in 
the  water,  and,  when  he  bag  reached  ground,  encomberB 
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liim  with  help  ?  "  >  Not  content  with  this  sturdy  rebufF, 
Johoson  made  bis  celebrated  epigram :  "  This  man  I 
thought  had  been  a  Lord  among  wits ;  bat  I  find  he  is 
only  a  wit  among  Lords."  Kejecting  the  faror  of  noble 
patrons,  the  author  of  the  Dictionary  was  nerertheless 
glad  to  welcome  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  to  grace 
its  title-p^e,  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  own  Unirer- 
sity  of  Oxford.  The  great  work  was  published  in  two 
folio  Tolumea.  Erety  one  knows  the  anecdotes  about 
his  yarious  indiscretions  and  mistakes.  "  Why  did  yon 
define poatem  as  the  'knee  of  a  horse'?"  asked  a  lady. 
"Ignorance,  Madam,"  answered  the  lexicographer, 
*'  pare  ignorance."  His  definition  of  net^work  should 
be  reversed,  as  the  word  is  needed  to  define  its  own 
definition.  Tory,  Whig,  pension,  oats,  excise,  are  ex- 
amples of  his  prejudice,  and  the  la^t-named  nearly  led 
to  a  lawsuit  for  libel  from  the  Commissioner  of  Excise. 
Humor  plays  about  hia  definition  of  leccicographer  as 
"awriter  of  dictionaries,  a  harmless  drudge."  Defining 
Jjich  as  "  a  corpse,"  and  Lichfield  as  the  "  City  of  the 
Martyrs,"  he  adds,  *'  Salve  magna  parens  "  as  a  tribute 
to  the  place  of  his  birth. 

From  this  time,  though  Johnson  still  bad  to  work  for 
his  bread,  he  shrank  more  and  more  from  drudgery 
of  daily  toil.  He  told  Boswell  that  he  always  felt  ao 
inclination  to  do  nothing.  His  constitutional  indolence 
asserted  itself,  and  necessity's  sharp  pinch  was  less  keen 
than  before.  He  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  dis- 
honor by  issuing  a  proposal  for  a  new  edition  of  Shake- 
^>eare,  to  be  finished  in  a  short  time.  Though  many 

1  This  ud  the  prMsding  qnot«tian  are  CKpiCal  eumpleB  TecpcetiTely 
of  Jobiuiin'i  Bt}le  in  bU  letten  and  innTerHtian  —  iwHDtwUy  differ- 
ent from  tlie  labored  aud  pondeniiu  itjla  of  hii  formal  wridnga. 
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saburiptionB  were  pud  in,  Jolmwii  failed  to  keep  his 
promiae  ;  it  was  not  till  nine  years  later,  in  1765,  that 
the  editioD  appeared.  Meanwhile  many  changes  bad  oc- 
curred in  his  manner  of  life.  He  had  issued  a  new  series 
of  essays  called  the  Idler,  appearing  ereiy  Saturday 
in  a  weekly  newspaper.  These  continued  for  two  years, 
and  out  of  the  103  ntunbers  only  twelve  were  contributed 
by  Johnson's  friends.  During  the  course  of  these  pnbli- 
cations  his  mother  had  died,  and  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  fnaeral  as  well  as  to  pay  off  certain  of  her  debts 
be  wrote  his  famous  stoiy  Raaaelai.  He  "b^  Sir 
Joshua  Beynolds  that  he  composed  it  in  the  evenings  of 
one  week,  sent  it  to  the  press  in  portions  as  it  was  written, 
and  had  never  ranoe  read  it  over."  The  book  was  very 
popular  in  England  and  was  translated  into  most  of  the 
modem  languages.  In  1762  George  III,  whose  opening 
reign  was  hailed  on  all  sides  with  delight,  bestowed  on 
JohnaoQ  "  as  a  very  learned  and  good  man  "  a  pension 
of  X300  per  year.  This  sum  meant  far  more  then  than 
now,  and  it  meant  more  to  Johnson  than  to  most  men. 
Apparently,  too,  it  set  the  seal  aa  his  indolence.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  niged  that  the  rest  so  obtained  was 
absolutely  needed,  that  his  mind  had  been  "  strained 
and  overJabored,"  and  that,  in  the  words  of  Birkbeok 
Hill,  "  without  this  pension  he  would  not  have  lived  to 
write  die  second  greatest  <^  his  works,  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets."  He  let  his  definition  ot  petuioner  remain  as 
it  stood,  and  his  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Earl  of  Bute 
made  this  charaoterisUo  statement :  "  Von  have  con- 
ferred  your  favors  on  a  man  who  has  neither  alliance 
nor  interest,  who  has  not  merited  them  by  services, 
nor  conrt«d  them  by  ofBoionsness ;  you  have  spared  him 
the  shame  of  solicitation,  and  the  anxiety  of  suspense." 
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From  the  date  of  his  pensioD  the  great  writer  beoomea 
the  great  talker,  and  by  a  happy  stroke  of  fortune  in 
the  first  year  of  hb  leisure  he  was  introduced  to  Boswell 
and  thus  secured  the  keenest  observer,  the  most  atten- 
tive listener,  and  the  most  devoted  admirer  who  ever 
penned  a  biography.  From  their  first  meeting  Boswell 
records  several  of  Johnson's  sayings,  for  example, "  Der- 
rick may  do  very  well,  as  long  as  he  can  ontmu  his 
character ;  bat  the  moment  hta  character  gets  np  with 
him,  it  is  all  over." 

Here  is  the  Johnson  whom  the  wrald  knows  and 
always  will  know,  s  man  of  pitby  phrases,  of  blunt  and 
often  reckless  but  always  telling  criticism,  of  argnment 
for  alignment's  sake,  and  of  opinions  whose  unvarying 
prejudice  gives  them  a  consistency  better  appredsted 
by  present  readers  than  by  men  of  his  own  time.  Hia 
reputation  was  of  course  tremendous ;  his  circle  of 
friends  included  the  greatest  actor  and  the  greatest  or^ 
tor  of  FngUsh  record  —  Garriok  and  Burke ;  men  su- 
preme in  their  own  lines,  like  Beynolds  and  Gibbon ; 
and  men  of  fashion  and  of  authority,  hardly  remembered 
now,  but  formidable  in  their  day.  Yet  in  the  club  where 
these  men  gathered  Johnson  was  easily  the  first,  and 
all  were  content  to  listen  when  he  spoke.  The  literary 
club,  as  Boswell  calls  it,  was  proposed  by  Sir  Joshua 
Eeyuolds,  and  founded  in  1764.  They  met  onoe  a  week. 
New  members  were  taken  in,  and  in  1792  there  were 
thirty-fire  apon  the  list,  including  half  a  dozen  peers. 
In  Johnson's  time,  however,  it  was  a  group  of  men  allied 
by  commanding,  if  varied  talent ;  and  over  these  men 
the  dictator  of  English  letters  held  undisputed  sway. 
No  better  illustration  of  hie  supremacy  oonld  be  found 
than  the  famous  Botmd  Robin  protesdng  against  the 
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ase  of  Latin  in  the  epitaph  on  their  fellow-member, 
Dr.  Goldsmith.  Partly  in  jest,  partly  in  earnest,  tbia 
form  of  petition  wot  used  "bo  as  not  to  let  it  be  known 
who  putB  his  name  first  or  last  to  the  paper."  Burke 
framed  the  address  and  Sir  Joshua  carried  it  to  John- 
son,  who  "  received  it  with  mach  good  humor,  and 
desired  Sir  Joshua  to  tell  the  gentlemen,  that  he  would 
alter  the  epitaph  in  any  manner  they  pleased,  as  to 
the  sense  of  it ;  but  He  would  never  cojiaent  to  disgrace 
the  walls  of  WeatmiTister  Abbey  with  an  English  in- 
tcription."  Such  was  their  awe  of  Johnson,  and  awe 
tempered  by  affection  ruled  even  in  their  social  meetings. 
Of  these  meetings  Maeaulay'a  description  cannot  be 
improved :  — 

"  The  club-room  is  before  us,  and  the  table  on  which 
stands  the  omelet  for  Nugent,  and  the  lemons  for  John- 
son.  There  are  assembled  those  heads  which  live  for 
ever  on  the  canvas  of  Reynolds.  There  are  the  spec- 
tacles of  Burke  and  the  tall  thin  form  of  Langton,  the 
courtly  sneer  of  Beauderk,  and  the  beaming  smile  of 
Gtarrick,  Gibbon  tapping  his  snuff-box,  and  Sir  Joshua 
with  bis  trumpet  in  his  ear.  In  the  for^round  is  that 
strange  figure  which  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  fi^iires 
of  those  among  whom  we  have  been  brought  up,  the 
gigantic  body,  the  huge  massy  face  seamed  with  the 
scars  of  disease,  the  brown  coat,  the  black  worsted 
stockings,  the  gray  wig  with  the  scorched  foretop,  the 
dirty  hands,  the  nails  bitten  and  pared  to  the  quick. 
We  see  the  eyes  and  mouth  moving  with  convulsive 
twitches ;  we  see  the  heavy  form  rolling ;  we  bear  it 
puffing ;  and  then  comes  the  *  Why,  sir !  *  and  the 
*What  then,  sir?'  and  the  'No,  sir!'  and  the  *Yoa 
don't  see  your  way  through  the  question,  sir ! '  *' 
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Besides  this  club  life,  of  which  Johnson  was  so  fond, 
there  were  other  places  where  be  was  welcomed  for  his 
talk  and  fotgiven  for  his  manners.  His  later  life  was 
passed  not  only  with  this  aristocracy  of  intellect,  bat  to 
a  great  extent  in  a  house  of  wealth  and  refiaement. 
For  more  than  a  dozen  years  he  lived  on  the  most  in- 
timate terms  with  the  household  of  Mr.  Thrale,  a 
wealthy  brewer,  whose  wife  is  described  by  the  not 
too  enthusiastic  Boswell  as  "  a  lady  of  lively  talents, 
improved  by  education."  Indeed,  Johnson  came  to  call 
their  comfortable  house  his  home.  Mr.  Thrale  himself 
had  been  educated  at  Oxford  and  not  only  appreciated 
but  instigated  the  brilliant  conversations  in  which 
the  s^e  took  part.  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  the  anecdotes  of 
Johnson  published  after  her  second  marriage,  says  that 
'*Dr.  Johnson,  commonly  spending  the  week  at  our 
house,  kept  his  numerous  &mily  in  Fleet  Street  upon 
a  settled  allowance;  but  returned  to  them  every  Sat- 
urday to  ^ve  them  three  good  dinners  and  his  company, 
before  he  came  back  to  us  on  the  Monday  night." 
While  it  lasted,  this  friendship  with  the  Thrales  made 
his  life  happy ;  the  society  of  his  other  friends  banished 
his  cares ;  and  from  other  quarters,  too,  honors  came 
thick  and  fast  upon  him.  first  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  then  his  own  University,  granted  him  the  advanced 
degree.  He  was  now  indeed  Doctor  Johnson.  The  king 
himself  desired  to  meet  his  distinguished  subject,  and 
the  interview  is  carefully  described  by  Boswell,  from 
the  doctor's  own  account.  The  monarch's  compliment 
and  Johnson's  comment  on  it  are  well  known.  John- 
sou  said  he  "  had  already  done  his  part  as  a  writer.  *  I 
should  have  thought  so,  too,'  said  the  king,  '  if  yon  had 
not  written  so  well.' "  Johnson  remarked  to  his  frieuda 
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that  this  was  "  decisive,"  and  needed  no  reply.  "  When 
the  king  had  said  it,  it  was  to  he  so.  It  was  not  for 
me  to  bandy  civilities  with  my  sorereign." 

During  these  years  of  his  life,  happy  in  spite  of  the 
melancholy  and  indolence  with  which  he  constantly  re- 
proaches himself  in  his  meditation  and  prayers,  he  lived 
either  at  the  Thrales'  or  at  his  lodgings  in  London. 
Here  about  twelve  o'clock  a  visitor  would  find  him  **in 
bed  or  dedaiming  over  his  tea  ...  he  generally  had 
a  levee  of  morning  visitors,  chiefly  men  of  letters  .  .  . 
and  sometimes  learned  ladies  ...  he  declaimed  all  the 
morning,  then  went  to  dinner  at  a  tavern,  where  he 
commonly  stayed  late,  and  then  drank  his  tea  at  some 
friend's  bouse,  over  which  he  loitered  a  great  while  but 
seldom  took  sapper."  Dr.  Maxwell,  who  furnished  this 
account  to  Boswell,  goes  on  to  say  that  Johnson  must 
have  read  and  written  chiefly  in  the  night ;  and  quotes 
Johnson's  saying  that  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly  was  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed 
two  hours  sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise. 

As  to  his  writing,  his  political  pamphlets  must  have 
cost  him  little  labor,  and  done  nothing  for  his  reputa- 
tion. That  which  he  wrote  against  the  Americans,  7ba»- 
ation  no  Tyranny,  published  in  1776,  is  weak  in  its 
argument,  and  the  vigor  of  its  language  fails  to  conceal 
the  author's  blind  and  unreasoning  prejudice  against  the 
colonists.  He  revised  his  Dictionary  and  wrote  small 
articles  on  various  subjects,  inclading  legal  opinions  for 
Boswell.  But  conversation  wag  his  main  employment 
until  the  persistence  of  Boswell  and  the  solicitations  of 
his  old  friends  the  bookseUera  led  respectively  to  two  of 
his  major  works,  the  Journey  to  t^  Western  Islands 
t^  Scotland,  published  in  1775,  and  the  Lives  of  the 
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English  Poets,  published  u  prefaces  to  the  different 
volumes  of  the  collection,  four  Tolumea  appearing  in 
1779  and  the  remaining  six  in  1781.  Accompanied  by 
Boewell,  whom  he  m«t  in  £dinbni^  about  the  middle 
of  August,  1773,  he  crossed  Uie  Highland  border  and 
visited  the  remote  and  uutraveled  but  hospitable  islands 
of  the  Hebrides  group,  meeting  there  thoee  feudal  con- 
ditions of  the  clan  and  its  ohieftaia  which  appealed  so 
powerfully  to  his  Tory  prejudices.  Tbe  return  was 
made  in  Xorember  l^  way  <A  Boewell's  family  place  in 
Ayrshire.  "I  believe,"  says  his  bi<^7apher,  "ninety- 
four  days  vere  never  pawed  1^  any  man  in  a  more 
vigorous  exertion;"  and  Johnson  was  now  aoxfy-fonr 
years  of  age.  Two  years  later  he  went  with  the  Thralea 
to  France,  and  one  most  echo  Boswell's  regret  that  the 
doctor  did  not  write  an  aooount  tA  lus  tiarela.  A  brief 
and  unfinished  journal  records  his  impreasioDS.  Fond 
as  he  was  of  the  city,  he  enjt^ed  traveling;  even  when 
sixty-nine  years  cdd  he  spent  a  week  with  I^ngton  in 
the  camp  of  the  lanoofaifthire  militia. 

It  was  in  Bpite  of  the  state  of  his  health,  however, 
and  not  by  reason  of  it,  that  Johnson  made  these  expe- 
ditions. The  cmoluding  years  of  his  life  sav  the  vain 
struggle  of  his  powerful  constitnlaon  agunat  insidious 
disease.  The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  and  the  consequent 
breaking  up  of  that  pleasant  home  at  Streatham  made 
up  a  calamity  which  darkened  in  many  ways  the  doHe 
of  Johnson's  life.  Mrs.  Thrale's  affection  for  the  old 
man  weakened  nnder  die  pressure  of  an  attachment  to 
Piozzi,  an  Italian  music-master,  whom  she  finally  mar- 
ried; and  though  Johnson  was  afterwards  her  guest  at 
Brighton,  his  pardng  prayer  in  the  library  at  Streatham 
was  really  his  farewelL  This  was  in  October,  1782. 
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Hie  two  renuuning  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  a 
vtrn^le  with  oomplioated  bodily  disorders,  borne  with 
fortitude  but  sharpened  by  that  overwhelming  dread  of 
death  which  he  never  concealed.  His  mind  meanwhile 
remained  as  rigorous  as  ever,  and  t^re  was  no  differ- 
ence in  his  powers  of  oonversation  ^:oept  perhape  an 
increaaed  severity  of  retort  and  epithet,  due  to  phy- 
fioal  irritation.  Doubtless,  however,  his  love  of  littje 
children  remained  to  the  end,  as  well  as  his  binrlnftR*  to 
his  servants  and  his  fondness  for  animals,  which  made 
him  go  out  and  bay  oysters  for  his  cat  Hodge.  In  Jane, 
178d,  he  had  a  stroke  of  palsy  and  was  deprived  for  a 
while  of  Ute  powers  of  Bpeeoh.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  order  to  prove  that  his  mind  was  spared  be  com- 
posed a  prayer  In  liatin  verse  at  the  first  onset  of  the 
attack.  His  recovery  was  prompt,  and  in  December  we 
find  bim  forming  a  little  dining  dub  "  to  insure  himself 
society  in  the  evening  for  three  days  in  tibe  week." 
During  this  severe  winter  he  was  afiBicted  with  dropsy, 
but  continued  to  talk  with  his  friends  and  to  write  his 
admirable  letters.  In  February,  1784,  he  was  very  ill 
bat  again  obtuued  partial  relief.  In  May  Boewell  found 
him  greatly  recovered,  and  reports  lum  as  dining  hrae 
and  there  "in  fine  spirits."  Early  in  June  he  and  Bos- 
well  visited  Oxford,  staying  a  fortnight  and  even  visit- 
ing country  places  in  the  neighborhood. 

He  met  his  literary  club  for  the  last  time  on  June 
22.  In  July  he  visited  friends  in  Staffordshire  and 
Derbyshire,  hoping  (hat  travel  would  bring  him  re- 
lief. He  spent  some  time  in  his  native  city  of  Lich- 
field ;  though  snrronnded  here  by  friends  and  oonscioos 
that  death  was  no  longer  remote,  he  nevertheless  yearned 
for  the  familiar  ways  of  London,  arriving  there  on 
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November  16, 1784.  His  pains  were  now  violent,  but  lie 
broiled  his  sleepless  nights  translating  from  Greek  into 
Id^  verse.  Pbysiciang  of  the  highest  rank  attended 
him  without  fee,  and  friends  like  Burke  and  Langton 
were  constant  at  his  bedside.  Informed  that  death  was 
inevitable  —  "  Then,"  said  Johnson,  "  I  will  take  no 
pbysiok,  not  even  my  opiates ;  for  I  have  prayed  that  I 
may  render  up  my  sonl  to  God  unclouded."  He  died  on 
the  evening  of  Monday,  the  thirteenth  of  December, 
and  was  buried  a  week  later  in  Westminster  Abbciy. 
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If  BiDgularity  be  a  sign  of  genius,  Goldsmith  had  luB 
full  share.  His  m&nuers,  his  mirth,  his  vagabond  ways, 
hia  tastes  in  dresa — all  were  stiikingly  singular.  He 
was,  moreover,  an  important  ^ure.  He  found  his  way, 
in  spite  of  his  odd  manners  and  blundering  speeches, 
into  one  of  the  most  renowned  literary  circles  of  all 
time;  he  numbered  among  his  friends  snch  men  aa 
Burke,  Reynolds,  and  Johnson ;  and  it  ia  no  small  thing 
that  the  great  lexioographer  should  have  pronounced 
after  his  death,  "  He  was  a  very  great  man."  The  hu- 
mor of  his  life  is  constantly  bordering  on  pathoe :  in 
his  squalor  and  incompetence  and  misfortune  he  figures 
in  scene  after  aoene  that  is  almost  wholly  sad.  Yet,  like 
Garrick,  ooe  is  frequently  forced  to  laugh  at  his  strange 
adventures  and  odd  blunders.  Still  more,  like  Johnson, 
one  is  called  to  admire  his  genius. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  was  bom  on  November  10,  1728, 
in  the  village  of  Pallas,  County  Loi^ord,  Ireland.  Hia 
father,  the  Bev.  Charles  Goldsmith,  of  a  stock,  says 
Washington  Irving,  well-known  for  its  "  kindliness  and 
incompetency,"  its  "  virtue  and  poverty,"  scarcely  man- 
aged to  keep  a  roof  over  his  family  of  eight  children.  In 
the  generous  and  guileless  Dr.  Primrose  in  The  Vicar 
o/*  Wakefield  and  in  the  village  parson  of  the  Deserted 
Village  —  "passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year," 
whose  *'  pity  gave  ere  charity  began  "  —  Goldsmith  had 
for  models  his  own  father  and  older  brother  Henry. 

When  Oliver  was  a  small  child  his  father,  presented 
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with  the  Mpng  of  Kilkenny  West,  worth  about  £200 
a  year,  moved  to  a  farm  of  seventy  aores  on  the  borders 
of  the  village  of  Lissoy,  County  Westmeath.  This  was 
the  Bcene  of  Oliver's  boyhood,  the  model  in  all  proba- 
bility for  "  Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain ; " 
though,  as  Macaulay  points  out,  only  Auburn's  decay  is 
Irish ;  its  prosperity  is  altogether  English. 

Goldsmith's  schooling  was  picturesque  rather  than 
tiiOTon^ ;  it  gave  him  a  poor  foundation  for  the  scien- 
tifio  work  he  later  professed,  but  it  fed  his  imagination 
with  a  rare  collection  of  pictures.  At  six  he  passed  from 
the  dame^chool  of  Mistress  Elizabeth  Delap  to  the 
diarge  of  the  village  schoolmaster,  Thomas  Byrne,  com- 
monly known  as  Faddy,  a  retired  quartermaster  on  half- 
pay.  This  man's  knowledge  of  foreign  lands,  his  stories 
of  robbers  and  pirates  and  "  the  whole  race  of  Irish 
rogues  and  rapparees,"  bis  ballad-making  and  his  su- 
perstitious fairy-tales  crowded  out  of  his  pupil  most  of 
the  more  prosaic  knowledge  generally  acquired  by  boys ; 
under  his  influence  young  Oliver  began  to  scribble 
verses ;  and,  whatever  bis  inherited  disposition  to  pov- 
erty and  genius,  the  boy's  love  in  later  years  of  the 
"open  road"  was  largely  due  to  this  ballad-making 
quartermaster,  Paddy  Byrne. 

Goldsmith,  after  an  attack  of  the  small-poz,  which 
disfigured  him  for  life,  was  put  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  OrifBn,  a  schoolmaster  of  Elphin,  in  Ro»- 
common.  From  here  he  passed,  throogh  the  generosity 
of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Contarine,  who  wished 
Oliver  to  have  a  university  education,  to  more  pre- 
tentious schools,  first  to  one  at  Athlone,  and  two  years 
later  to  one  at  Edgeworthstown.  From  the  latter  he 
w^t  up  in  June,  1745,  to  Trinity  Collie,  Dublin. 
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One  fanionB  anecdote  of  his  BchooI-dsyB  bIiowb  perhaps 
better  than  anything  Oliver's  youthful  characteristios  — 
his  love  of  adyeutme,  bis  thriftlessness,  and  his  gulli< 
bility.  On  letnming  home  from  Edgeworthstown  he 
stopped  at  Ard^h  and,  intent  on  making  a  fine  display 
with  the  one  guinea  be  possessed,  asked  for  the  best 
house  in  the  town.  A  we^  named  Kelly  directed  him 
to  the  private  residenoe  of  a  Mr.  Featberstone,  and  the 
goilelesB  Goldsmith  rode  forthwith  tbitber,  ordered  bis 
horse  stabled,  and  made  himself  at  home  in  the  mansion. 
Mr.  Featberstone,  who  knew  Gt)ldsmith's  father,  bad 
good  humor  enough  to  oonoeal  the  youth's  blunder  from 
him  and  played  the  part  of  landlord  to  perfection.  Gold- 
smith ordered  wine,  swaggered  about  the  house  —  and 
the  next  morning  discovered  bis  mistake.  All  who  know 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer  will  recognize  in  this  incident 
the  origin  of  the  plot.  When  we  add  to  this  happy^;o- 
lucky  character  Goldsmith's  generosity  and  simplidty, 
.  and  remember  his  pock-marked  face,  his  short,  ungainly 
fignre,  and  bis  passion  for  fantaatically  colored  gurments, 
we  bare  a  very  fair  picture  of  the  man  as  he  entered 
college — a  man  not  too  well  fitted  to  pursue  scholar- 
ship, bnt  admirably  equipped  to  turn  his  pictaresc|Qe 
poverty  and  odd  experiences  to  literary  account. 

At  college  Goldsmitb  was  at  first  forced,  on  account 
of  bis  father's  straitened  circumstances,  to  take  the  po- 
sition of  a  sizar,  an  office  in  which  the  student  performs 
certain  kitchen  duties  in  payment  for  board  and  tuition. 
Soon,  however,  the  distinctive  gown  and  the  contempt 
of  the  more  fortunate  stung  the  proud  and  sensitive 
Goldsmith  to  the  qui<^ ;  and  after  throwing  a  dish  at 
one  of  the  sneerers  he  was  relieved  of  the  menial  task. 

His  whole  college  career,  as  may  be  guessed,  was 
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pictareaqae  rather  than  scholarly.  His  writings  bear 
witness  to  his  intelligenoe,  and  he  did  no  doubt  pick  up 
mnch  inindental  knowledge  by  the  academic  way ;  bat 
his  main  path  led  to  other  things  —  boon  companions 
and  ooDsiderable  indolence.  '*  I  was  a  lover  of  mirth 
from  my  chQdhood,"  he  says.  He  was  never  vicious,  — 
indeed  quite  too  guileless  for  that,  —  but  he  loved  dearly 
a  good  song  at  a  tavern.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to 
see  him  soon  in  disgraue  and  setting  out  for  America — 
half  for  the  adventure,  half  to  escape  bumiliatitm  and 
poverty  at  home.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  always  quar- 
reled with  his  tutor,  the  Rev.  Theaker  Wilder,  a  stiff- 
necked  mathematician.  InlT47hiafatber'Bdeathforoed 
him  to  depend  wholly  on  his  uncle  Contarine.  Added 
to  thia  was  the  disgrace  of  public  admonition  for  com- 
plicity in  the  riot  of  one  Gallows  Walsh,  who  proposed 
to  break  open  the  jmI  and  free  a  fellow-student.  He 
partly  redeemed  himself  by  winning  a  oolite  prize,  but 
while  he  was  celebrating  in  hia  rooms  with  friends  of 
both  sexes,  iu  burst  the  Bev.  Wilder  and  the  guests 
were  turned  incontinently  forth.  So,  dreadii^  the  ridi- 
cule of  his  fellows  and  the  severity  of  the  authorities, 
but  above  all  loving  a  rare  adventore,  Gcddsmith 
straightway  sold  his  books  and  started  for  Cork.  It  is 
not  remarkable  that  he  spent  all  but  a  shilling  before 
he  left  Dublin.  He  was  soon  forced  to  return,  and 
through  his  brother  Heniy,  a  man  held  in  esteem  aa 
a  scholar  and  clergyman,  was  reconciled  to  the  college 
authorities. 

For  two  years  longer  Oliver  continued  at  the  Univer- 
sity  and  did  creditable  work  in  the  classics.  Against 
the  mathematics  he  had  a  strong  prejudice,  bom  of 
association  with  the  Bev.  Wilder  and  of  a  natural 
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inaptitude  for  aDything  exact.  Yet  ereo  in  the  elasrics 
Goldsmith  did  not  gieatly  shine,  and  of  his  collie 
oareer  such  incidents  as  bis  expedition  to  Cork  or  his 
attempt  to  keep  warm  by  covering  himself  with  feath- 
ers  from  his  bed,  when  he  had  ^ven  his  blankets  to  a 
poor  woman  with  five  children,  will  be  remembered 
longer  than  his  academic  aohieTemeuts.  He  did,  bow- 
erer,  receive  the  degree  of  B.  A.  on  the  27  th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1760. 

He  was  now  pressed  by  his  uncle  Contarine  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  Church.  This  occupied  another  two 
years,  spent,  not  altogether  in  clerical  pursuits,  some- 
times with  his  brother  Henry,  who  was  living  in  the 
old  house  at  Pallas  in  quiet  parsonage  beneficence, 
sometimes  with  his  friend  Bobert  Bryaoton  in  a  olnb 
of  happy  spirits  at  the  inn  of  Ballymahon.  His  disin- 
clination for  orders  was  seconded  by  the  bishop,  possi- 
bly because  of  his  lack  of  interest  and  evident  unfitness, 
probably  because  of  his  appearing  for  ordination,  so  the 
stray  runs,  in  scarlet  breeches. 

Next  he  received  a  position  as  tutor  in  the  house  of 
a  Mr.  Flinn,  but  after  a  few  weeks  a  quarrel  at  cards 
caused  him  to  resign  it.  With  his  pay,  however,  he 
bought  a  horse,  and,  his  pocket  still  being  full  of 
money,  set  off  on  his  second  expedition  to  see  the  world. 
He  reached  Cork,  but  the  ship  he  had  engaged  passage 
on  got  away  while  he  was  gaming  in  a  tavern,  and 
finally,  having  lost  his  horse  and  most  of  his  money,  he 
returned  home  on  a  sorry  n^  called  "  Fiddleback." 
His  friends  and  family  thereupon,  on  some  unthinkable 
hypothesis,  decided  he  should  go  to  London  and  study 
law.  This  time  he  got  no  farther  than  Dublin.  His 
mother  had  scolded  him  for  his  Cork  adventure,  and 
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now  evfln  tbe  g«ttde  Henry's  patience  began  to  weaken ; 
the  only  welcome  the  poor  TSgsbond  leoeived  was  from 
his  steadfast  unole  Contarine. 

Depending  on  this  man's  benevolence,  Goldsmith 
sallied  forth  onoe  more,  in  the  autumn  of  1752  —  this 
time  to  try  medicine  in  Edinbutgh.  The  Scotch  cajntal 
was  actually  reached  and  some  study  was  no  doubt  done 
there ;  but  boon  companions  and  gaming  and  unre- 
strained charity  —  all  of  whidi  impoverish  —  were 
chiefly  in  evidence.  "  Has  George  Conway  put  up  a  ugn 
yet ;  or  John  Binley  left  <M  drinking  dranu  -,  or  Tom 
Allen  got  a  new  wig  7 "  he  writes  to  his  friend  Bryan- 
ton,  and  a  deal  more  of  the  fair  ladies  of  Scotland  and 
of  protestations  of  friendship  for  Robert  Bryanton, 
Esq.,  of  Ballymahon,  —  but  no  word  of  midnight  Itunp 
"  in  some  high  lonely  tower  "  and  of  realms  conquered 
in  the  region  of  physic 

It  mnst  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  Gtoldsmith  was 
either  a  dullard  or  a  degenerate.  His  pranks  never 
meant  more  than  exoeAsive  mirtbfulness,  and  his  im- 
providence and  indolence  were  brightened  by  his  wit 
and  by  a  very  sensitive  observation.  He  did,  moreover, 
spend  two  winters  at  Edinburgh  in  something  like  study. 
Then  he  determined  to  polish  off  his  medical  education 
at  the  great  Continental  universities  of  Paris  and  Ley- 
den. 

As  mif^t  be  snppoeed,  foreign  manners  interested 
Goldsmith  more  than  stadies.  He  did  spend  about  a 
year  at  Leyden  and  some  time  at  Paris,  though  there 
is  some  doubt  whether  he  ever  attended  Fadna,  from 
which  place  he  afterwards  asserted  he  was  graduated. 
Of  course  he  was  thrown  into  all  sorts  of  adventures. 
His  purchase  of  an  expensive  tulip,  as  a  ^ft  for  his 
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tmole  CoDtarine,  was  of  s  piece  with  his  earlier  extrava- 
gance, and  he  was  ooQBequeatly  forced  to  teach  English 
to  earn  his  hread.  But  the  crowning  touch  to  his  pic- 
turesque existence  was  his  setting  forth  for  a  tour  of 
the  continent,  early  in  17&6,  with  an  equipment  of  one 
shirt,  a  flute,  and  a  guinea.  At  Genera  he  got  the  po«- 
tion  of  toaveling  tutor  to  the  son  of  a  wealthy  English 
pawnbroker,  but  they  got  on  poorly  together  and  sepa- 
rated at  Marseilles.  In  Italy,  where  his  flute  would  not 
earn  him  a  lod^g, — for,  he  says,  "  Every  peasant  was 
a  better  muucian  than  I,"  — ■  be  had  recourse  to  what 
he  calls  his  *'  skill  in  disputation."  **  In  all  the  foreign 
nuiversities  and  convents,"  be  writes,  "  there  are,  upon 
certain  days,  philoeophioal  theses  nuuntained  agiunst 
every  adventitious  disputant,  for  which,  if  the  champion 
opposes  with  any  dexterity,  he  can  claim  a  gratui^  in 
money,  a  dinner,  and  a  bed  for  one  night."  QoLdsmith 
was  a  better  dispntant  than  oonyersationaliBt,  but  the 
picture  of  him  standing  up  in  his  gay  garments  and 
gravely  opposing  philosophical  theses,  his  flute  sticking 
out  of  his  pocket  the  while,  is  one  altogether  humorous 
and  picturesque. 

Finally,  on  hearing  of  the  illness  of  his  uncle,  he 
tamed  towards  home.  On  foot  through  Eranoe  he  was 
carried  along  by  bis  *'  magic  flute."  Of  this  life  he  gives 
a  picture  in  the  Th-avelter :  — 

"Gaji  aprigbUf  land  of  mirth  and  locial  eaw, 
Pleued  with  thyielf,  whom  all  tba  world  oan  plwM» 
How  often  hare  I  led  thj  iporUTe  choir 
With  tnneleas  pipe  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  I 


Yet  wonld  the  village  prwe  mj  wondroui  power. 
And  dance  foigatfol  of  the  noontide  hour." 
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An  almost  Orpbem  perfonnanoe  —  to  make  a  wbole 
French  Tillage  forget  its  lonch ! 

Heie  oomes  pcoperlj  a  division  in  anj  aooonnt  of 
Goldsmith.  Now  b^ins  his  literaiy  story :  his  pov^^ 
and  hat^-writing  in  London,  his  meeting  with  Johnson, 
his  admittance  into  the  **  Clnb,"  his  gieatert  literaiy 
aehievements,  and  his  sodden  popalarity.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  dwell  at  aome  length  on  his  early  days,  that 
a  fair  idea  of  his  character  may  be  given.  It  is  not  to  be 
thongfat,  however,  that  his  picturesque  adventnres  now 
cease, — indeed,  half  of  them  wonid  fill  a  volune, — 
bat  the  greater  genios  of  the  man  begins,  dining  these 
London  days,  to  break  forth,  and  it  most  natoially  claim 
the  chief  attention. 

At  first  he  IJTed  in  al^ect  poverty.  He  was  rejected  by 
an  apothecary  and  forced  to  take  part  in  bam-theatri* 
cals.  "  Poor  honseless  Goldsmith ! "  says  Irving ;  "  to 
what  shifts  he  mnst  have  been  driven  to  find  shelter 
and  sustenance  for  himself  in  this  his  fiist  venture  into 
London !  Many  years  afterwards,  in  the  days  of  his 
social  elevation,  he  startled  a  polite  circle  at  Sir  Joshna 
Beynolds'  by  humoronaly  dating  an  anecdote  about  the 
time  he  'lived  among  the  beggars  of  Axe  Lane.'  *'  For 
a  short  time  he  endured  the  position  of  usher  in  a  school, 
but  the  laughter  of  the  boys  at  his  manners  and  dress, 
and  the  discomfort  of  sleeping  in  the  same  bed  with  a 
pomatum-Bcent«d  French  teacher,  led  him  hastily  to 
abandon  the  situation.  Again  he  tried  medicine,  and 
set  up  in  a  small  way  in  Bankside,  attiring  himself  inap- 
propriately iu  a  second-hand  suit  of  green  and  gold. 

The  opening  wedge  to  his  literary  career,  howei^r, 
was  his  acquaintance  with  Samuel  Richardson,  the 
author  of  Clarissa  Harlowe.    Richardson's  printer  was 
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Goldsmith's  pattent,  and  through  him  work  was  pro- 
cured at  Bichardson's  press  in  Salisbury  Court.  He  be- 
gan, too,  to  make  other  acquaintances  —  notably  Dr. 
£dvard  Young,  the  famous  author  of  Night  Tkoughtt. 
finally,  through  a  Dr.  Milner,  the  father  of  an  Edin- 
burgh friend,  whose  school  be  took  chai^  of  during  Dr. 
Milner's  illness,  Goldsmith  met  Griffiths,  editor  of  the 
Monthly  Review.  For  Griffiths  he  did  Grub  Street 
work  at  small  pay,  bat  after  five  months  quarreled  with 
his  "■  illiterate,  bookselling  "  editor. 

Indeed,  the  way  to  literuy  recognition  was  yet  long 
and  perilous.  After  spending  some  time  more  in  hack- 
work for  various  publishers.  Goldsmith  jumped  at  Dr. 
Milner's  promise  to  use  his  influence  to  get  him  a  med- 
ical appointment  in  India.  Goldsmith,  in  antidpation 
of  future  splendor,  left  his  garret  for  a  first  floor  room, 
but  the  post,  to  his  great  discomfort,  was  given  to  an- 
other. Added  to  this  humiliation  was  his  rejection  by 
die  College  of  Suigeons  at  an  examination  in  Decem- 
ber, 1758.  Poor  Oliver  must  back  to  his  garret  and  his 
debts. 

No  picture,  from  all  accounts,  of  a  dingy  garret,  with 
rat-riddled  floor  and  dirty,  broken  window-panes,  with 
meagre  furniture  and  a  bed  that  furly  protests  against 
incumbrance,  can  exa^erate  the  squalor  of  Goldsmith's 
lodgings  at  Ko.  12,  Green  Arbor  Court.  Here  at  the  top 
of  "Breakneck  Stairs"  be  scribbled  at  times  literally  for 
his  life  —  cold  as  he  was  in  scanty  raiment  and  hungry 
for  scanty  fare.  Below,  the  court  rang  with  the  cries 
of  quarreling  washerwomen  and  guttersnipes ;  alleys 
crowded  with  the  victims  of  poverty,  vice,  and  disease 
were  his  daily  and  nightly  passages.  It  may  have  been 
well  that  he  took  little  thought  for  the  morrow ;  his 
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genialify  perhaps  saved  him.  At  all  events,  he  managed 
somehow  to  endure  a  condition  bordering  on  deatitutioo. 

Little  by  little,  however,  his  ability  asserted  itself. 
His  Inquiry  iMo  the  State  of  J'olite  Jjeaming  in 
Europe  at  least  attracted  attention ;  and  his  contribu- 
tions (later  published  as  the  Citizen  of  the  World)  in 
1760  to  Newbery's  Public  Ledger,  and  his  writings 
in  the  Bee  relieved  his  ciroumstanoes  sufficiently  for 
him  to  take  good  lodgings  in  Wine  Office  Court,  hard  by 
the  Cheshire  Cheese,  Fleet  Street,  an  inn  frequented  by 
Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friends.  In  his  new  lodgings  Crold- 
smith  was  visited  by  men  of  some  contemporary  renown, 
and  on  one  memorable  evening,  the  3ist  of  May,  1761, 
he  was  the  host  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Johnson  had  passed 
through  an  apprenticeship  haidly  less  severe  than  Gold- 
smith's, but  now  he  was  the  "  great  lexicographer,"  the 
defier  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  the  "  Ursa  Major  "  of 
literary  circles.  His  friendship,  which  rapidly  grew  in 
wsrmtii,  proved  invaluable  to  Groldsmith.  Through  him 
the  young  Lrishman  became  a  visitor  at  Davies's  book- 
shop and  a  guest  at  Mrs.  Davies's  tea-parties,  where  he 
met  Bennet  Langton,  the  scholar,  Dr.  Percy,  of  ballad 
fame,  and  Warburton,  the  burly  divine  and  defender  of 
Pope. 

It  was  through  this  friendship  frith  Johnson,  in  fact, 
that  Goldsmith  was  taken  as  an  original  member  into 
the  &mous  literary  dub,  started  in  1764.  The  senten- 
tious doctor  was  indisputably  the  chief,  and  his  will  pre- 
vuled  in  spite  of  objections  to  Goldsmith's  Grub-street 
trade.  No  literary  gathering,  unless  that  with  the  "  wit- 
combats  "  at  the  Mermaid,  has  numbered  such  a  rare 
assembl^e.  They  met  weekly  at  the  Turk's  Head  on 
Gerard  Street  Reynolds,  the  great  painter,  was  there. 
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Burke,  Boon  to  startle  Parliament  with  his  oratory, 
Topfaam  Beanclerk  with  his  gnioeful  sarca«in,  Laogton 
vith  his  wisdom,  Garriok  with  his  sallies  on  Groldsmith, 
who,  he  said,  — ' 

"Wrote  like  en  uge]  uid  talked  like  Poor  Poll," 

Gibhon  the  historian,  Jones  the  great  lingnist,  Bo^ 
well  with  his  note-book,  and,  above  all,  the  dispnta- 
tioos  doctor,  thundering  oracularly,  prepared  for  any 
enoonnter,  ever  ready  to  support  sincerity  and  to  con- 
demn hypocrisy  and  oant.  Goldsmith  was  of  coarse 
often  the  butt,  but  he  nsuidly  found  a  sturdy  champion 
in  Johnson,  and  he  was  generally  beloved  for  his  ge- 
niality and  generosity.  He  managed,  too,  to  contribute 
his  share  of  olerer  sayings,  perhaps  the  best  of  which 
was  his  remark,  when  some  one  called  Boswell  a  Sootch 
car  at  Johnson's  heels,  that  the  Scotchman  was  not  a 
cur ;  "  he  is  only  a  bur,"  he  said.  "  Tom  Dayies  flung 
him  at  Johnson  in  iport,  and  he  has  the  faoulty  of 
sticking." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  Goldsmith 
was  from  now  on  financially  at  ease.  The  very  year  of 
his  prosperity,  1764,  news  came  to  Johnson  that  his 
friend  was  in  the  direst  straits  and  at  the  mercy  of  a 
relentless  landlady.  The  doctor  sent  a  gninea  as  earnest 
of  succor  and  as  soon  as  possible  hurried  himself  to 
Wine  Office  Court.  There  he  found  Goldsmith,  who 
had  already  converted  the  guinea  into  Madeira,  enter- 
taining the  now  more  amenable  landlady.  By  lack  the 
doctor  learned  of  the  manuscript  of  Tf^  Ftcor,  saw 
at  a  glance  its  merit,  and  sold  it  to  a  bookseller  for  six^ 
pounds. 

Newbery,  to  whom  the  book  was  sold,  did  not,  how- 
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ever,  publish  it  for  two  years,  and  meaawhile  the  work 
which  first  brought  Goldsmith  an  established  reputa- 
tion uppeamd.  It  was  7%«  Travdler,  and  was  hailed 
on  all  sides  with  admiration.  At  last  Goldsmith  had 
achieved  some  sort  of  permanent  saocess,  and  he  never 
again  suffered  greatly  from  lack  of  recognition.  He  oon- 
ttnaed  to  write  voluminously  and  often  worthlessly,  for 
he  had  the  boldness  to  attempt,  after  marshaling  a  wide 
but  superficial  knowledge,  higtories  of  England,  Borne, 
and  Greece,  and  a  Natural  History.  In  the  last^iamed 
Goldsmith  said  that  the  oow  sheds  its  horns  at  three 
years  old.  Johnson  had  already  remarked:  "Goldsmith, 
sir,  will  give  us  a  very  fine  book  upon  the  subject ;  but 
if  he  can  distinguish  a  cow  from  a  horse,  that,  I  believe, 
may  be  the  extent  of  hia  knowledge  of  natural  history." 
Five  of  his  works,  however,  have  by  their  popularity 
for  a  century  and  a  half  amply  justified  Johnson's  ad- 
miration for  his  genius.  In  The  TrcneUer  (1764)  and 
The  Deserted' Village  (1770)  he  took  rank  as  a  good 
if  not  a  great  poet  in  an  age  of  prose ;  and  he  brought 
to  the  heroic  couplet  a  simplicity  and  a  sincerity  long 
unknown.  In  The  Vicar  of  Wa&efield  (1766)  he  wrote 
one  of  the  most  famous  novels  of  all  time  ;  and  in  his 
two  plays,  l%e  Qood-Natttred  Man  (1767)  and  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer  (1773)  he  not  only  did  much  to 
cure  the  silly  sentimentality  of  the  stage,  bnt  he  wrote 
in  the  latter  a  play  that  still  acts  astonishingly  well. 
These  five  works  Uve  for  their  gentle  humor  and  gen- 
uine pathos.  It  is  indeed  a  very  great  thing  to  hare 
written  a  novel  which  has  contrived  to  keep  its'plaoe  on 
the  shelf  beside  such  works  as  The  Pilgrirr^e  Progress 
and  Robinson  Crusoe. 

One  of  the  first  recognitions  (A  Goldsmith's  genius 
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WM  the  nominatioD  erf  htm  in  1769  by  the  Koyal 
Academy  to  the  positioD  of  honorary  professor  of  his- 
tory. It  must  not  be  sapposed,  however,  that  Dr.  Gold- 
smith, for  all  his  recognition,  ceased  that  picturesque 
existence  vhich  colored  bo  quaintly  his  youthful  career. 
He  still  kept  up  a  speaking  acquaiatapoe  with  his  old 
friend,  poverty.  He  was  still  fond  of  gay  garments,  and 
ha  might  often  be  seen,  caparisoned  in  his  bloom- 
oolored  ooat,  bag-wig,  and  sword,  strutting  about  the 
Temple  Gardens.  He  still,  too,  blnndered  as  if  by  in- 
stinct into  odd' experiences,  and  was  as  always  the  butt 
of  bis  friends.  There  was  sometimes  8  touch  of  malice 
in  the  sallies  of  Garridc,  who  had  some  cause,  perhaps, 
and  of  Boawell,  who  was  after  all  Boswell,  but  the  rest 
were  always  in  good  tun.  One  joke  played  on  him  by 
Borke  illnstratee  especially  bis  naVre  simplici^.  Burke, 
having  passed  bim  staring  at  some  ladies  in  the  square, 
accused  him,  when  they  met  at  Sir  Joshua's,  of  exclaim- 
ing that  the  crowd  must  be  "  stupid  beasts "  to  stare 
■0  at  those  "piunted  Jezebels,"  while  a  man  of  his  parts 
went  unnoticed.  Goldsmith  denied  having  said  it,  but 
upon  Burke's  replying, "  If  you  bad  not  said  so,  bow 
should  I  have  known  it?  "  he  answered  feebly :  "  I  am 
very  sorry — it  was  very  foolish;  I  do  recollect  that 
something  of  the  kind  passed  through  my  mind,  but  I 
did  not  think  I  had  uttered  it."  "  Sir,  be  vras  a  fool," 
8ud  one  who  had  known  him,  to  the  poet  Rogers.  "  If 
you  gave  him  back  a  bad  shilling,  he'd  say.  Why,  it's  as 
good  a  shilling  as  ever  was  bom.  You  know  he  ought  to 
have  said  coined.  Coined,  sir,  never  entered  his  head^ 
He  was  a  fool,  sir."  But  he  held  his  own  with  bis  pen 
and  in  the  Setalia^on,  called  forth  by  one  of  Qarrick's 
thmsts,  be  met  his  playful  friends  on  thor  own  ground. 
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It  is  perhaps  of  a  pieoe  with  Goldsmith's  ohanoter 
io  genmU,  yet  rather  remarkable  for  one  of  his  ten- 
dflmess,  that  he  never  became  seriously  attached  to 
any  lady.  Miss  Beynolds,  it  is  true,  ceased  to  consider 
him  ugly  when  she  bad  heard  the  7^-aveller  read  aloud. 
There  were,  moreover,  two  sisters,  Catharine  and  Mary 
I^meok,  nicknamed  "  Little  Comedy  "  and  the  "  Jes- 
samy  Bride,"  <^  whom  Goldsmith  was  very  fond.  "  Little 
Comedy  "  was  soon  married  to  a  Mr.  Banbury,  so  it 
was  oa  the  "  Jessamy  Bride  "  that  Goldsmith  showered 
most  of  his  awhward  attention.  This  affection  may  bare 
inspiredf  Irving  thinks,  the  vast  addition  of  gay  silken 
things  at  this  time  to  the  poet's  wardrobe.  His  friends 
rallied  him  much  about  the  ''Jessamy  Bride,"  and  she 
on  her  part  treasured  a  lock  of  hair  that  was  taken  after 
his  death  —  a  touching  tribute  to  the  gentle,  loving  man 
irtiose  blunders  and  ugly  features  belped  him  into  the 
affectums  of  men  and  shut  him  out  almost  wholly  fnnn 
the  love  of  women. 

While  yet  in  middle  life,  however,  Goldsmith  came 
to  an  untimely  death.  His  health  failed  rapidly,  ex- 
travagances had  renewed  his  debts,  and  an  attempt  at 
prescribing  for  himself  only  precipitated  the  fever  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  On  April  4, 1774,  he  died 
rather  suddenly,  in  his  forty-seventh  year.  "  Sir  J<wbua 
is  of  opinion,"  wrote  Johnscmto  Boswell,  "that he  [Gold- 
smith] owed  not  less  than  two  thousand  pounds.  Was 
ever  poet  so  trusted  before  ?  "  "Poor  Goldy"  was  greatly 
ntoumed.  Sir  Joshua,  who  was  much  affected,  "did 
not  touch  the  pencil  for  that  day,  a  circumstance  most 
extraordinary  for  him  who  passed  no  day  wUhout  a 
line"  A  la^e  body  of  men  distinguished  in  letters  and 
pcditios  followed  him  to  his  grave,  whidh  staods  alone 
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in  the  Court  of  the  Middle  Temple.  It  is  significaDt  oi 
his  lifelong  inability  to  attain  and  maintain  a  position 
in  the  innermost  circles  of  respect  that  he  tbna  lies  alone 
with  no  comment  bat  bis  name  in  Temple  Court,  vhile 
Johnson  and  Garrick,  who  achieved  such  orerwhelmifag 
lumor  in  their  lifetime,  lie  side  by  side  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in  the  man  even  after 
his  death. 

"  Gtddsmith,"  says  Coleridge,  "  did  everything  hap- 
pily," and  in  so  saying  really  explains  the  charm  of  the 
nan.  When  we  hnow  the  gimpUoity  and  generosity  of 
his  life,  his  gentleness  tmd  his  awkwardness —  in  short, 
die  pathos  and  the  humor  of  him,  then  we  shall  not 
only  grow  to  lore  the  village  preacher  in  tbe  Deserted 
Village  and  I>r.  Primrose,  nnsophistioated,  foolish,  and 
loving,  in  the  Vtcar  of  Wakefield,  and  the  inoompar^ 
ably  amusing  scenes  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  but,  far 
more  than  this,  we  shall  be  privileged  to  join  that  great 
host  of  his  readers  who  have  unafFectedly  laughed  and 
wept  with  him.  No  person,  ono^be  is  understood,  has 
so  contagious  a  spirit  as  Goldsmith.  He  is  probably  the 
most  picturesqne  and  certainly  the  most  lovable  figure 
ammg  English  writers. 
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No  great  English  writer  has  been  more  closelj  oon* 
nected  with  politics  than  Burke.  He  was  maoh  leas  an 
adroit  politician  than  an  able  writer,  yet  now,  when  the 
smaller  men  who  passed  him  in  pursuit  of  office  are 
forgotten,  he  is  remembered  not  only  for  his  impressive 
sfyle,  but  also  for  his  broad  political  wisdom,  **  There 
was  a  oatholici^  about  his  gaze,"  says  Mr.  Augustine 
Btrrell.  "  He  knew  how  the  whole  world  lived," 

Next  to  Burke's  great  store  of  knowledge,  his  most 
striking  oharaoteristic  is  his  fervor.  In  Parliament  he 
was  called  "  the  Irish  Adventurer ; "  once,  in  his  indig- 
nation at  a  navy  scandal,  he  threw  "  the  fine  gilt  book 
of  estimates  "  at  the  Treasnrer  of  the  Kavy ;  another 
time  Fox  and  Sheridan  had  to  hold  him  by  the  coat-tails ; 
when  he  was  aroused,-  he  burst  into  a  torrent  of  inveo- 
tive.  "  He  was  so  violent,  so  overbearing,  so  arrogant, 
BO  intractable,"  said  Lord  Lansdowne,  '*  that  to  have 
got  on  with  him  in  a  cabinet  would  have  been  utterly 
and  absolutely  impossible."  It  is  easy  to  see  why  such 
a  man,  an  Irishman  untamed  to  the  last,  consistently  a 
supporter  <^  the  minority,  should  have  been  kept  out 
of  high  office.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that,  almost 
single-handed,  he  could  hold  the  field  so  long. 

Edmund  Burke  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  Janoaiy  12, 
1729  (N.  S.)-  His  father,  Richard  Burke,  a  solicitor 
in  good  standing,  was  a  Protestant ;  his  mother,  of  the 
family  of  Nagle,  was  a  Roman  Catholic  Young  Burke's 
early  education  was  cbiefiy  at  the  school  of  a  Quaker, 
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Abraham  Shaekleton,  at  BaUitore.  From  here  in  1748 
Burke  went  up  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1748.  He  was  not  conapio- 
uoua  aa  a  good  student,  but  he  knew  hie  I^ttin  well, 
showed  plenty  of  ability,  and  spent  mudi  time  in  read- 
ing.  In  1750  he  decided  to  stndy  law  and  was  entered 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  London.  He  never  took  seriously 
to  the  work,  however,  and  when  he  gave  it  np  soon 
after,  his  angry  father  withdrew  the  allowanoe  of  £100. 
Yet  during  these  years  of  desultory  study  Burke  ao- 
qoired  that  wide  and  exhaustive  knowledge  which 
waa  hia  best  equipment.  He  "  understands  everything," 
W.  6.  Hamilton  said  later,  "  but  gaming  and  mnuo." 
Mr.  Birrell  draws  a  good  picture  of  this  time  of  prepara- 
tion. Burke,  he  says,  "  was  fond  of  roaming  about  the 
country,  daring,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  vacatdtm-time  only, 
and  is  to  be  found  writing  the  most  cheerful  letters  to 
his  friends  in  Ireland  (all  of  whom  ar«  persuaded  that 
he  is  going  some  day  to  be  somebody,  though  sorely 
puzzled  to  surmise  what  thing  or  when,  so  pleasantly 
does  he  take  life),  from  all  sorts  of  out^«f-the-way 
country  plaoee,  where  he  lodges  with  quaint  old  land- 
ladies who  wonder  m^emally  why  he  never  gets  drank, 
and  generally  mistake  him  for  an  author  until  ha  paya 
his  bilL" 

Help  from  home  fuling,  Burke  took  tq  his  pen.  In 
1756  he  published  his  I'hiloBopkical  Inquiry  into  the 
Ongin  of  ovr  Ideae  on  the  Sublime  and  the  Beauti- 
ful, a  heavy  treatise  b^;un  when  be  waa  nineteen ;  and 
his  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  a  satirical  imita- 
tion of  Bolingbroke,  which  called  much  attention  to  the 
yonng  author.  As  a  result  his  father  waa  pleased  to 
send  him  XIOO.    Three  years  later  (1759)  Burke  un- 
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dertook  to  write  DocMey's  Annual  Register,  for  vhioh 
be  reoeired  £100  a  year  and  which  he  continued  till 
1788. 

Before  lie  b^an  to  work  for  Dodsley  Burke  wu  a 
married  man.  Some  years  back  he  bad  given  up,  on  ac- 
count of  weak  health,  his  noisy  lodgings  near  Temple 
Bar  and  had  gone  to  live  with  his  physician,  Dr.  Kugent. 
There  he  fell  in  lore  with  the  doctor's  daughter,  Jane,  to 
whom  be  was  married  in  the  winter  of  1756.  Among 
hia  friends  be  was  well  known  for  his  **.orderly  and  am- 
iable  domestic  habits." 

It  is  nnfortnnate  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  third 
decade  of  Burke's  life,  for  by  the  end  of  it  be  was  already 
a  man  of  respected  opinion.  It  is  very  Hignifloant  that 
in  1758  he  was  able  unchallenged  to  dispute  the  great 
Dr.  Johnson  at  Garrick's  Christmas  dinner.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  accepted  the  position  of  private  secretary  to 
William  G.  ("  Single  Speech")  Hamilton,  and  m  1761 
went  with  Hamilton  to  Ireland.  But  Burke  was  not 
the  mere  servant  his  employer  would  have  had  him,  and 
when  Hamilton  sought  to  bind  him  by  favors,  Borke 
indignantly  gave  up  bis  pension  of  X300  and  left  Ham- 
ilton for  good.  This  was  in  1764.  In  the  same  year  be 
joined  the  famous  Literary  Club. 

In  the  Club  be  was  a  greatly  respected  member.  Men 
loved  him  easily — especially  Johnson,  who  admired  his 
mental  powers,  Garriok,  who  helped  him  through  many 
fioancisl  troubles,  and  Beynolds,  who  made  him  one  of 
his  executors  and  left  him,  in  1792,  X2000.  Of  coarse 
the  Tory  Johnson  abominated  Burke's  politica.  **  Sir," 
he  sud  in  1774,  "he  is  a  cursed  Whig,  a  hottorrUea* 
Whig,  as  tbey  all  are  now."  But  politics  aside,  the  doo> 
tor  bad  much  admiration  for  the  man.    Burke,  be  said. 
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**  does  not  talk  from  a  desire  of  dietinction,  but  because 
his  mind  is  fnll." 

The  following  jeax,  1765,  Burke  beoame  private  sec- 
ratary  to  Bookin^iam,  First  Iiord  of  tbe  Treuury,  In 
December  lie  was  eent  up  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Wendover.  "Now  we  who  know  Mr.  Burke,"  aaid  Dr. 
Johnson,  "  know  Uiat  he  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in 
the  countiy."  Unfortunately  for  Burke,  Rockingham 
was  removed  in  1766  to  make  way  for  Grafton,  of  Chat> 
ham's  ministry. 

The  eclipse  of  Rockingham  in  1766  gives  a  chanoe 
for  another  look  at  Burke's  private  life.  In  1768  be 
purchased  a  large  estate  near  BeacoiiHfield,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. Where  Burke  got  the  money  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  A  large  part  of  the 
£20,600  was  covered  by  mortgage,  and  most  of  the 
rest  was  borrowed,  but  it  is  supposed  that  Buike  made 
something  by  his  interest  in  the  speculations  of  his 
brother  Richard  and  his  cousin  William.  It  ia  certain 
tbat  after  their  collapse  in  1769  Burke  was  constantly 
in  financial  trouble.  Still,  he  continued  to  live  at  Bea- 
oonsfield,  keeping  four  black  horses,  and  at  an  annual 
expense  of  jE2500.  It  is  known  that  he  received  much 
help  from  his  friends.  Besides  that  from  Ganicb  and 
Reynolds,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  gave  him  great 
assistance  when  in  his  will  he  directed  that  all  Burke's 
bonds  held  by  him,  bonds  amounting  to  £80,000,  should 
be  canceled.  Whatever  is  thought  of  Burke's  free 
acceptance  of  help,  it  most  not  be  forgotten  that  he 
himself  was  very  generous  and  that  the  chai^  of  dis- 
honesty in  buunesB,  nuide  by  his  detractors,  is  quite 
unfounded.  Very  fond  of  planting  and  farming,  he  was 
eager  to  have  a  "  retreat "  from  London ;  indeed,  Bea- 
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seemed  to  him  as  neoeasary  a  luxury  m 
Abbotstbrd  did  to  Walter  Soott.  One  of  Burke's  best 
ndes,  too,  that  of  the  Boholar,  the  philanthropist,  and 
the  quiet  rural  philoBopher,  is  seen  at  Beaconafield. 

It  is  necessary,  before  following  Burke  farther  in  his 
career,  to  remember  clearly  the  changes  of  administra- 
tion during  the  next  twenty  years  and  the  positioD  which 
he  took  in  1770 :  ihe  first  to  avoid  confusion,  the  second 
to  judge  &irly  of  bis  so-called  apostasy  in  1791.  The 
Chatham  ministry,  then,  which  in  1766  put  Bocking- 
ham  out  of  ofBce,  was  so  liberal  in  its  Whiggism  that  it 
brought  about  in  1770  the  Lord  North  ministry,  equally 
illiberal  in  its  Toryism  and  directly  provooatiTe  of  the 
American  war.  After  twelve  years  of  misrule,  "the 
King's  friends,"  with  Lord  North  at  the  helm,  gave  way 
to  Rockingham.  But  he  died  only  three  mondis  after 
return  to  power;  Shelbume  was  unable  long  to  hold 
the  Whigs  together;  and  in  the  spring  of  1788  grew 
op  the  strange  Coalition  Ministiy,  uominally  under  the 
I>uke  of  Portland,  but  really  under  the  Whig  Fox 
and  the  Tory  North.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
the  ministry  of  the  younger  Pitt  came  into  power. 

During  all  these  changes  between  riotous  Whi^ism 
and  tyrant  Toryism  Burke  held  on  the  same  couive : 
be  was  a  conservative  Whig.  To  be  sure,  be  befriended 
Irish  Catholics,  though  he  himself  was  a  Protestant, 
and  he  took  up  the  cause  of  America.  This  position, 
however,  was  takai  because  he  believed  firmly  in  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  the  people  and  in  religious 
toleration ;  he  bad  from  the  outset  that  quality  which 
came  out  so  strongly  in  the  French  crisis, — a  veneration 
for  tradition  and  established  order;  he  hated  license 
and  anarchy.  That  be  later  modified  his  opinions  is  true. 
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but  that  he  turned  ooat  is  false.  He  was  neTer,  indeed, 
a  very  free-thinkiiig  Wliig,  in  the  days  when  Whi^ism 
ran  riot,  and  be  was  never,  in  his  bitterest  denuociatioa 
of  the  French  Bevolation,  a  Tory  at  heart. 

Burke's  parltamentaiy  position,  from  the  first  against 
the  King,  was  clearly  registered  by  his  protests  gainst 
excluding  Wilkes,  no  doubt  notorious,  but  nevertheless 
elected,  from  his  seat  in  the  House.  Soon  after  followed 
Burke's  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents  (1770), 
an  attempt  to  recall  the  poUcies  of  1688.  Lord  Chat- 
ham wrote  in  complunt  to  Bockingham,  who  showed 
the  letter  to  Burke.  Burke  never  got  over  his  wrath  at 
Chatham's  disapproval,  though  he  admitted  *'  the  great 
splendid  side  "  of  bis  adversary's  character. 

In  general,  three  great  questions  occupied  Burke : 
America,  India,  and  France.  In  bis  attack  on  Eng- 
land's treatment  of  America  he  waa  at  bis  beat.  Disap- 
pointments had  not  yet  made  him  bitter,  nor  repetitions 
shrill ;  he  brought  to  the  subject  more  information  and 
more  sane  judgment  than  any  other  man  in  Parlia- 
ment; and  he  expressed  his  views  with  an  eloquenoe 
and  dignify  that  set  him  far  above  all  others  in  the 
dispute.  In  1774,  elected  member  for  Bristol,  then  the 
second  city  in  England,  he  made  his  Speech  on  Taxa- 
tion, a  protest  against  the  tea  tax.  The  following  year 
(Maroh  22,  1775)  he  spoke  for  three  hours  on  Ooti- 
cili(Mon  with  the  American  CoUmiee.  Holding  to  the 
belief  that  taxation  without  representation  is  unjust, 
seeing  that  representation  in  the  case  of  the  distant 
American  Colonies  was  fanposrible,  and  foreseeing  the 
disaster  of  coercion,  he  suggested  that  the  colonies  be 
permitted  to  make  voluntary  grants,  that  they  be  given 
the  power  of  refusal, "  tiie  first  (^  all  revenues."  Burke's 
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speech  contained  msxiinB  for  all  time ;  to  ub  to^y 
it  seems  to  have  found  a  reasonable  remedy  for  the 
American  complaint ;  bnt  his  far-reaching  wisdom  was 
ill-adapted  to  the  onderetanding  of  the  aoheming  poli- 
ticians about  him.  He  might  tell  them  tliat  "  An  Eng- 
lishman is  the  anfitteat  person  on  earth  to  ai^e  another 
Englishman  into  slavery ,"  that  "  The  ocean  remiuna. 
You  cannot  pump  this  dry ;"  — his  oracular  sentence* 
were  in  vain.  The  "  King's  friends"  were  hopdessly  in 
the  majority,  and  Bute's  proposition  was  defeated  —  78 
yeas,  276  noes.  Two  years  later  came  bis  famous  JAt- 
tertothe  Sheriffs  of  Srittol  on  the  Affaire  of  America. 
Closely  associated  with  him  in  this  fight  ^[ainst  Lord 
North's  ministry  was  the  young  and  brilliant  statesman, 
Charles  James  Fox,  from  1774  to  1782  Burke's  firm 
friend  and  ally. 

In  1782,  on  the  return  of  Bockingbam  to  power, 
Bnrbe  folly  expected  high  ofBoe,  and  felt  ^enly  the 
appointment  to  so  subordinate  a  position  aa  Paymaster 
of  Forces.  He  put  into  practice,  however,  his  thetny  dt 
eoonomical  reform,  brought  forward  two  years  before,  by 
regulating  his  salary  at  JS4000  instead  of  pocketing  the 
large  "  balance,"  as  his  predecessors  had  done.  Under 
the  Coalition  Ministry  (1788}  he  was  again  paymaster, 
but  on  Pitt's  accession  to  power  in  December  of  the 
same  year  he  lost  his  position  and  never  again  held 
o£Bce.  His  popnlari^  in  Parliament,  too,  was  waning; 
in  1780  he  had  been  defeated  for  Bristol  and  thereafter 
sat  for  Malton.  Soon  after  Pitt's  coming  in,  in  fact, 
Burke  was  in  great  disfavor.  Ouoe  when  he  rose  to 
speak,  so  many  noisily  left  the  room  that  he  sat  down. 
"  I  conld  teach  a  pack  of  honnds,"  he  cried  out  in  the 
House  one  day, "  to  yelp  with  greater  melody  and  more 
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aunpreltenBion."  Mncli  of  his  time  wu  now  apeot  in 
letirement  at  Beaconsfield. 

But  Burke,  as  eveiy  one  realized,  was  an  authority  on 
India.  He  had  already  been  attacking  the  cormptionin 
the  goTernment  there;  bo  when,  in  1786,  he  worked  up 
his  charge  agMnst  Warren  Hastings,  he  found  both  Fox 
and  Sheridan  ready  to  support  him.  On  May  10, 1787, 
he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  sol- 
emnly impeached  Hastiags  of  "  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors." The  trial  began  on  Febmaiy  IS,  1786,  in 
Westminster  Hall,  Burke  spoke  during  four  sittings. 
InrestigatioDB  followed  and  the  trial  dragged  throagh 
several  years.  In  1794  Burke  made  his  famous  nine 
days'  speech  in  reply  to  the  defense  of  Hastings  and  thus 
finished  his  work  for  the  impeachment.  Hastings  was 
finally  acquitted,  but  Barke's  investigatiooB  were  really 
what  first  prompted  reform  in  the  administration  of 
India. 

While  the  trial  of  Hastings  was  going  on,  Bnrke 
found  time  for  his  third  great  interest,  France.  He  first 
tonched  the  subject  in  a  letter,  October,  1789,  to  a 
Frenchman,  M.  Dupont.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  open 
sympathy  of  many  English  for  the  uprising  in  France 
caused  him  to  write  his  Reflections  on  the  Jievolution, 
published  in  November,  1790.  In  these  refiections  he 
was  no  longer  the  seU-oontained  upholder  of  constitu- 
tional liberty ;  disgusted  by  the  bloody  spectacle  of  a  king 
dn^ged  through  the  streets,  horrified  by  the  irreverent 
subversion  of  ancient,  respectable  institutions,  he  came 
forth  the  defender  of  established  order.  He  saw  only 
ehaos  and  crime  in  the  Revolution ;  he  missed  its  main 
ngnificance.  Sheridan  and  Fox,  who  saw  great  promise 
in  the  capture  of  the  Bastile,  opposed  Burke,  who  they 
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thought  was  growing  positively  monarohicaL  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  Burke  took  snddetily  to 
shouting  for  Qeoi^  III.  He  had  always  resisted  the 
tyranny  of  kings  and  would  still  have  done  bo,  no  doubt, 
if  he  bad  not  given  his  whole  animosi^  to  what  he 
thought  a  much  worse  granny,  — :  that  of  moba  and 
atheists.  Thus  he  became,  by  foroe  of  his  own  reason- 
ing,  over-conservative ;  he  even  went  bo  far  as  to  op- 
pose Fox's  bill  (1790)  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acta.  The  King  was  naturally  delighted 
with  the  Rejections,  said  it  was  "  a  good  book,  a  very 
good  book ;  every  gentleman  ought  to  read  it."  Its 
author  had  certainly  lost  bis  old  cool  judgment,  but  he 
was  still  eloquent  and  noble.  As  a  result  there  was  a 
strong  reaction  against  the  Revolution,  and  the  Whig 
Party  was  almost  demolished. 

The  most  serious  result  for  Burke  himself  was  the 
final  alienation  from  his  old  friend.  Fox.  The  Whigs 
were  indignant,  and  Burke,  far  from  a  Tory,  waa  thus 
practioally  cut  off  from  all  party.  Yet  he  was  still  an 
important  figure :  he  was  in  correspondence  with  French 
toyalbts,  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  still  looked  to  him 
for  help.  In  1792  he  published  his  Appeal  Jrom  th» 
Neva  to  the  Old  Whigs,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  took  his  stand  on  the  ministerial  side.  Such  a  posi- 
tion made  it  necessary  for  him  to  resign  (in  1793)  from 
the  Whig  Club. 

In  1794  Burke's  days  of  active  servioe  oame  to  an 
end.  The  death  of  his  son,  who  had  jnst  taken  his  seat 
for  Malton,  was  a  heavy  blow ;  and  the  last  three  years 
of  his  life  he  passed  in  retirement  at  Beaconsfield.  There 
his  chief  interests  were  managing  his  farm,  locking  after 
poor  neighbors,  oaring  for  the  education  of  the  children 
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of  Frendi  nfageea,  and  writiog  indignant  pamphlets. 
One  of  these,  the  Letter  to  a  NMe  Lord  (1795), 
waa  a  leply,  in  which  he  justified  himself,  to  an  attack 
on  his  aooeptanoe  of  pensions.  He  bad  been  offered  a 
peerage,  but  since  he  had  no  son  to  inherit  it,  he  pre- 
ferred peasious  amounting  to  jCSTOO.  Other  important 
pamphlets  during  these  last  days  were  Lettere  on  a 
Segidde  Peace  (1796),  marked  by  his  failing  judg- 
ment and  rising  indignation.  By  this  time  he  had  begun 
to  BufFer  from  internal  absoeases ;  he  declined  rapidly 
and  died  on  July  9, 1797.  He  was  buried,  according  to 
his  wish,  at  Beaoonsfield,  in  spite  of  Fox's  generous 
suggestion  of  Westminster  Abbey.  "  There  is  but  one 
event,"  wrote  Canning  shortly  after,  "  but  that  is  an 
event  for  the  world  —  Burke  is  dead." 

It  can  hardly  escape  notice  that  the  chief  schemes 
Bnrke  advocated  failed  of  adoption,  or  that  he  himself 
was  never  a  cabinet  minister.  He  was  practically  always 
in  the  minority.  But  the  real  cause  of  his  failure,  as 
well  as  of  bis  greatness,  Uy  in  the  fact  that  his  nature 
was  essentially  poetic  and  philosophical.  He  scorned 
preferment  at  the  compromise  of  his  views  or  his  ideals, 
and  of  oonne  he  failed,  in  the  reign  of  Oeorge  III,  as 
a  politician.  The  great  strength  of  his  political  wisdom, 
feared  but  only  half  appreciated  by  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, was  that  it  was  not  "  partial,"  "  pinched," 
^  occasional,"  like  Lord  North's,  but  that  it  was  ftmda- 
mental,  for  all  time.  "A  great  empire  and  little  minds 
go  ill  together ; "  "  whenever  a  separation  is  made  be- 
tween liberty  and  justice,  neither  is  in  my  opinion  safe ; " 
~-Buoh  sentences  abound  in  Burke.  "I  have  learnt 
more,"  s^d  Fox, "  from  my  r^ht  honorable  friend  than 
from  all  the  men  with  whom  I  ever  conversed." 
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The  period  which  extends  roughly  from  1780  to 
1830  is  nsually  called  the  Age  of  BomaDtunam.  It 
was  distinctly  a  time  of  reaction,  a  reassertion  of  the 
poetic  nature  always  strong  in  the  English  people. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  came 
a  general  protest  against  the  cold  conformity  to  role 
that  had  been  the  aim  of  writers  under  Anne  and  the 
early  Qeoi^es.  The  result  was  that  imagination  got  the 
upper  hand  and  that  the  age  became  one  of  enthusiasm 
and  poetry  instead  of  one  of  Bophisticati<«i  and  jwoae. 
Yet  men  had  been  taught  a  lesson  by  the  aohool  of 
Pope.  The  Elizabethans,  as  the  Bev.  Stopford  Brooke 
points  out,  had  followed  chiefly  the  instinote  of  nature ; 
the  Augustans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  lost  themselres 
in  artiBcial  devices.  It  remuned  for  the  BoDumtunsts 
to  combine  the  two  —  art  and  nature.  This  period, 
therefore,  produced  many  great  poeto;  it  stands,  in 
fact,  next  to  the  great  ^e  of  Elizabeth  in  literary  sig- 
uifioance. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Bomantic  reaction  can  he 
traced  underground  into  the  very  strongholds  <rf  the 
Augustans.  Funt  signs  of  it  b^in  in  the  hey-day  of 
Pope's  despotism ;  and  though  Dr.  Johnson,  still  true 
to  the  Augustan  traditions,  made  fun  of  the  ballads 
which  his  friend  Percy  ooUected  in  1765,  and  eooui^ed 
Maopherson  for  forging  in  Oaaian  what  Johnson  held 
to  be  contemptible  stuff,  yet  ballad  and  epic  were  alike 
trumpet-calls  in  the  Romantic  movement. 
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The  most  general  characteristics  of  this  period  are 
freedom  from  restraint  and  a  lore  for  the  strange  and 
the  {nctnresqne,  what  Walter  Pater  has  called  "  strange- 
nesa  added  to  beauty."  For  purposes  (of  study,  how* 
ever,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  subdivide  into 
five  heads,  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  no 
writers  so  defy  glib  classification  as  the  Bomantio 
writers  and  that  the  ticketing  of  poets  with  tiiis  or  that 
characteristic  is  a  fatal  practice.  (1)  Men,  wearying  of 
the  artificial  fripperies  of  the  Queen  Anne  ^e,  began 
to  seek  natural  beauty.  At  first  they  had  resort  only 
to  quiet,  mral,  noon-day  nature ;  but  soon  the  interest 
deepened  into  a  fondness  for  wild  and  awe-inspiring 
sceneiy,  for  the  mountains  and  the  storm-swept  sea. 
(2)  Another  feature  was  the  revival  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  keen  interest  in  ancient  tales  of  mystery  and 
romantic  deeds,  a  love  of  the  piotureaqueness  and  pa- 
geantry of  olden  times.  This  is  the  widest  characteristic 
of  the  time ;  it  has,  in  fact,  given  the  name  Romantic 
to  the  period.  (8)  A  phase  in  common  with  the  French 
Bevolution  was  a  growing  sympathy  with  the  life  of  the 
poor,  a  sympathy  felt  more  keenly  by  individual  poets, 
suoh  as  Bums  and  Wordsworth,  than  by  the  people  as 
a  whole.  (4)  A  very  natural  development,  too,  which 
resnlted  from  greater  freedom  of  thought  and  a  more 
inquiring  spirit,  was  a  moi-e  genuine,  fundamental  phi- 
losophy. In  many  cases  of  morbid  or  highly  emotional 
men  this  brought  about  over-wrought  self-analysia,  with 
the  double  result  of  great  advance  in  thought  and 
of  frequent  melancholia.  Such  Hamlet-moods  may  be 
found  in  nearly  all  the  poets.  (5)  Finally,  the  verse- 
form  kept  pace  witii  the  freedom  of  thought.  Foets, 
emancipated  from  the  tyranny  of  the  heroic  conj^t. 
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interested  in  the  literatores  of  all  ages,  tried  many  differ- 
ent metres.  At  first  they  followed  chiefly  Spenser  and 
Milton,  but  soon  they  revived  ballad  stan^  the  Italian 
"  ottava  rima,"  the  sonnet,  and  a  variety  of  lyrical 
measures. 

In  such  an  age  of  emotion  and  spontaneify  most  of 
the  greater  writers  were  of  course  poets.  There  were, 
to  be  sure,  many  able  prose  writers,  such  as  Soott, 
Lamb,  De  Quineey ;  but  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  prose-writers  tried  their  hand  at  poetry : 
the  age  was  decidedly  ti  poetic  age. 
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It  is  Bignificant  that  in  speakiDg  itt  the  greatest 
Scotdi  poet  we  nine  times  in  ten  call  lum  Bobbie 
Bams  —  a  pleasant  familiarity  inspired  only  by  a  few 
great  writers,  snch  as  Kit  Marlowe  and  Dick  Steele. 
To  the  readers  of  Bums's  songs,  he  will  ever  be  the 
blithesome  Ayrshire  farmer-boy  who  whistled  and  sang 
at  the  plow-tul.  Indeed,  as  Carlyle  points  out,  in  one 
aspect  be  never  wholly  grew  to  full  manhood ;  he  died 
a  yoath  in  hia  thir^Hsev^ith  year,  fall  of  the  exuberant 
emotions  and  deluuons  of  youth,  still  unsettled  in  moral 
cfHiTiotion.  Yet  in  another  sense  he  grew  up  all  too 
800Q ;  blossomed  and  flourished  in  a  day,  exhausted  his 
strength  like  an  unpruned  plant.  These  two  sides  of 
Bums's  nature  remain  distinot  to  the  end.  The  one 
showed  him  at  his  best,  truly  a  great  genius,  sinoerely 
affectionate,  of  a  fine  independent  spirit,  bursting  with 
fuUness  of  song.  The  other  manifested  itself,  by  strange 
contrast,  in  his  inoonstancy,  in  his  moral  irresolution, 
in  a  deal  of  false  pride.  At  first  glance  it  is  diffionlt 
to  believe  that  Bobbie  Bums,  who  wrote  The  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night  and  Bonnie  Doon,  was  the  same  person 
as  RtiA  the  JSanter,  who  drank  away  a  good  portion 
of  his  life,  made  irreverent  songs  about  the  detgy,  and 
was  the  lover  of  a  dozen  women.  As  we  oome  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  man's  life,  however,  and  of  the  oircmn- 
•tanoes  in  which  he  was  placed,  we  perceive  that  he  was 
precisely  the  person  in  whom  these  two  characters  oould 
find  expression  —  with  a  splendid  and  tragic  reeolt. 
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Bobflrt  Bums,  the  son  of  WiUiun  Burness  [or 
Bomee]  and  Agnes  Brown,  was  bom  on  the  25th  of 
Jannaiy,  1759,  ia  an  "auld  cUy  bigging"  at  Alloway, 
abont  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Ayr,  Sootland.  His 
father,  a  poor  farmer,  did  his  beet  for  the  education  of 
his  sons.  He  instmcted  them  in  arithmetic,  borrowed 
books  for  them  on  history  and  theology,  and  loved  to 
turn  aside  from  his  labors  or  to  give  up  his  evenings 
for'* solid  conversation "  with  them.  Bobert  in  after 
life  spoke  often  of  the  sound  training  he  had  received 
from  his  father — a  man  with  a  good  understanding, 
he  wrote  to  Dr.  Moore,  of  "  men,  their  manners,  and 
wajre,"  and  of  a  "  stubborn  ungainly  integrity."  This 
education  at  Ayr  made  up  all  of  Bnms's  rq^nlar  train- 
ing, except  for  an  early  period  at  the  vill^e  aahtxA  and 
instructions  from  the  excellent  Murdoch,  a  needy  teacher 
engaged  by  Mr.  Burness  and  some  neighbors  while  the 
family  lived  at  Mt.  Olipbant.  Bat  the  boy  read  so 
eagerly  that  l^  manhood  be  had  acquired  a  respectable 
stock  of  book-leaming,  to  say  nothing  of  an  edncatirai 
which  his  natural  keenness  and  sympatic  assimilated 
from  eveiything  he  touched.  At  this  early  date  the 
story  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  he  aftorwuda  wrote, 
"  poured  a  Scottish  prejudice  into  my  veins,  which  will 
boil  along  there,  till  Uie  flood  gates  of  life  sfant  in  eter- 
nal rest." 

When  Bobert  was  seven  bis  father  moved  to  a  farm 
at  Mt.  Oliphant,  about  two  miles  away.  Here  for  eleven 
years  the  father  and  growing  sons  toiled  to  squeeze  out 
of  barren  soil  a  wretehed  existence — the  life  which 
Bums  afterwards  referred  to  as  "the  unoeasing  moil  of 
a  galley-slave."  In  1777  the  family  took  another  {anoy 
at  Looblea,  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton.   Bobert  now 
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hegui  to  show  great  tendBrness  for  the  Tarbolton 
lassies,  in  consequence  of  which  lie  is  found  attending 
a  danoing-Bchool  in  the  village.  The  Tarb<dton  Chib,  (^ 
which  he  was  the  leading  spirit,  was  a  oarious  gathering 
of  coontry  yonths,  who  debated  snch  questions  as  love 
and  social  dntdes.  When  Boms  and  his  brother  Gilbert 
moved  in  1783  to  a  fiirm  at  Mossgiel,  the  club  broke 
up;  it  had  taken  its  character  and  its  life  from  tto  chief 
member,  the  genial,  witty  plowboy. 

In  appearance  Boms  was  tall  and  sinewy,  with 
swarthy  features,  a  slight  stoop  at  the  shoulders,  from 
handling  the  plow,  and  laige  strong  hands.  His  big 
dark  eyes  glowed  like  coals  of  fire  when  he  spoke.  *'  I 
never  saw,"  sud  Scott,  "  such  another  eye  in  a  human 
head,  though  I  have  seen  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
my  time."  In  conversation  he  excelled :  the  sharpness 
of  his  retorts,  the  pathos  of  his  appeals,  the  modulation 
of  bis  voice  to  the  subject,  the  rapidity  yet  clearness  of 
his  articulation  struck  every  one ;  the  Duchess  of  Gordon 
said  he  "  carried  her  off  het  feet."  "  When  animated 
in  company,"  commeota  Allan  Cunningham, "  he  was  a 
man  of  a  million ;  hia  swarthy  features  glowed ;  his 
eyes  kindled  up  till  they  all  but  lightened ;  his  plow- 
man stoop  vanished ;  and  bis  voice —  deep,  manly,  and 
moucal  —  added  its  sorcery  of  pathos  or  of  wit,  till  the 
dullest  owned  the  enehantments  of  his  gaiius." 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1784,  a  growing  lest- 
lesenesB  beset  Bums.  The  farm  at  Mossgiel,  on  "  }agh 
land  with  a  wet  bottom,"  yielded  no  better  than  Mt. 
Oliphant  and  Loehlea.  Yet  he  stuck  —  a  little  irreso- 
lutely, perhaps  —  to  the  plow.  A  few  years  before,  he 
had  gone  to  Irvine  to  learn  the  bade  of  a  flax-dresser, 
bnt  nothing  except  bad  companions  had  come  of  it.  He 
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was  not  indeed  bo  much  an  iocoinpetent  farmer  as  a 
poTerty-etnoken  former,  tilling  barren  soil  and  di» 
traoted  by  interests  whidt  had  nothing  to  do  with  bis 
work.  As  far  as  drawing  tbe  straigbtest  furrow  or 
sowing  the  nuMt  eeed-com  in  a  day  went,  he  had  few 
superiors.  He  loved  contests  of  rural  aotivity.  Once 
when  he  was  equaled  by  a  fellow  worker  in  tbe  harvest 
field,  **  Robert,"  said  his  rival,  *'I  'm  no  sae  far  behind 
this  time,  I  'm  thinking."  "  John,"  answered  the  poet, 
"  you  're  behind  in  something  yet  —  I  made  a  sang  while 
I  was  Btooking." 

For  all  his  geniality  and  gift  of  song,  however,  Bums 
was  increasingly  unhappy.  In  his  very  *'  sanga  "  made 
while  he  was  "  stooking  "  lay  a  seed  of  the  growing  dis- 
content :  he  was  already  oonsciona  of  his  genins  and  he 
longed  for  leisure  and  wealth,  that  he  might  versify.  If 
at  this  time  he  had  decided  fairly  for  the  one  or  the 
other  —  farming  or  poetry  —  be  might  have  been  a 
happier,  more  suooessful  man ;  and,  incidentally,  the 
worid  might  have  been  poorer  of  acme  of  its  best  scmgs. 
One  cannot  regret  the  poetry  that  Boms  did  allow  him- 
self, but  rather  the  vacillation  wbioh  consumed  the  good 
years  of  his  life.  Added  to  this  fretting  unoertunty, 
numerous  and  diatraoting  love  affairs  conspired  with 
the  beginnings  of  too  oouvivial  habits,  contracted  at 
Irvine,  to  throw  him  into  unrest.  He  was  looked  on, 
moreover,  with  suspicion  by  his  religions  superiors.  A 
oontroveray  between  the  ministers  of  the  Old  Light  and 
the  New  Light  in  the  Western  Kirk  had  called  forth 
from  the  poet  Holy  WUlie'a  Prayer,  a  poem  full  of 
the  jovial,  irreverent  wit  which  his  promiscuous  com- 
radeship  and  his  keen  insight  were  Bure  to  breed  when 
he  contemplated  the  austere  elders  of  the  kirk.  The 
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whole  maUer  —  his  flippancy  and  rare  hunun-  —  ii 
oomprebencled  in  one  staiua  of  the  poem ;  the  keen 
ridicule  must  have  been  a  veritable  thorn  in  the  ude 
of  the  grave  CalriniBtio  divines.   "Holy  Willie  "  prays : 

"  0  Thon,  wfaft  in  the  hMveni  doit  dwell, 
Wha,  u  it  plBSMi  belt  thywl', 
Swda  tuie  to  hMiTSD,  and  ten  to  hell, 

A'  (or  thy  glory. 
Aod  no  (or  ooy  gode  or  ill 

They  've  done  kfore  thee  I " 

Of  Bnms'B  early  love  affairs  the  most  serious  were 
those  with  Maiy  Campbell  and  Jeaa  Armour.  For  bis 
'*  Highland  Maiy  "  he  felt  a  truer  passion  than  for  any. 
In  their  affectionate  farewell  when  he  was  leaving  for 
Edinburgh  they  met  by  a  brooheide,  wet  their  fingers 
in  the  brooh,  exchanged  Bibles,  and  swore  eternal  troth. 
Bat  "fell  death's  untimely  frost"  eoatched  away  his 
love ;  his  only  consolation  was  that  her  name  inspired 
two  of  bis  tendereat  melodies,  Highland  Mary  and 
Mary  in  Shaven. 

The  affair  with  Jean  Armour  is  not  bo  pleasing  to 
remember.  Soon  after  moving  to  Mossgiel  Bums  had 
met  this  girl,  the  amiable  daughter  of  a  niaBter>maaon. 
AU  through  1785  his  oourtship  ooutiiiued  with  varying 
passion  until  finally  by  a  forbidden  marriage  she  bore 
him  children.  It  is  unpleasant  to  reflect  that  it  waa 
almost  immediately  after  bis  separation  &om  Jean  — 
the  indignant  mason  having  refused  to  ooontenanoe  the 
marri^e — that  Bums  plighted  his  troth  with  Maiy 
Campbell  by  the  brookaide.  It  was  not  till  he  moved 
to  Ellisland  in  1788  that  he  finally  took  Jean  as  his 
lawful  wife ;  and  for  all  his  verses  to  "bonnie  Jean  " 
and  his  oocaffional  praise  of  her  figure  or  "  wood>note 
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wild,"  there  was  less  of  the  fire  of  his  better  affection 
ahown  the  poor  girl  than  was  granted  to  many  other 
women.  Indeed,  his  letters  to  Mb  friends  Smith  and 
Blohmond,  to  whom  he  confided  his  heart's  secrets  with- 
out  reticence  or  delicacy,  show  often  a  most  ungenerous 
attitude  towards  the  woman  be  owed  protection.  "  I 
have  waited  on  Armour  since  her  return  home,"  be 
writes  Richmond;  "not  from  any  the  least  view  of  re- 
conciliation, but  merely  to  ash  for  her  health  and  —  to 
you  I  will  confess  it  —  from  a  foolish  hankering  fond- 
ness— very  ill  placed  indeed."  And  again,  to  Smith, 
when  one  might  have  expected  his  siu  to  be  heavy  upon 
him,  he  writes  of  another  attachment  —  of  a  young  hidy 
who  "flew  off  in  a  tangent  of  female  dignity  and  re- 
serve, like  a  mounting  lark  in  an  April  morning.  .  .  . 
But  I  am  an  old  hawk  at  the  sport,  and  wrote  her  such 
a  cool,  deliberate,  prudent  reply,  as  brought  my  bird 
from  her  aerial  toweringa,  pop,  down  at  my  foot,  like 
Corporal  Trim's  hat."  He  says  himself  that  he  had  a 
way  when  he  met  a  lovely  lass  of  "  battering  himself 
into  a  warm  affection ;  "  and  he  stands,  Stevenson  com- 
ments, "  positively  without  a  competitor  "  in  that  "  de- 
bilitating and  futile  exercise."  All  through  his  life  he 
was  susceptible  to  feminine  charm.  Women  inspired 
his  best  song ;  they  were,  in  many  instances,  his  truest 
friends  and  advisers ;  and  they  were  the  chief  cause  of 
his  inconstancy  and  waywardness.  To  Robert  Biddell 
he  wrot«:  "  I  have  been  all  along  a  miserable  dupe  to 
love." 

In  judging  Bums,  however,  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count, as  Carlyle  has  ao  emphatically  pointed  ont,  not 
the  amount  of  defiection  alone,  but  the  proportion 
of  the  deflection  to  the  size  of  the  orbit.  Bums  was 
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donbtleBS  given  to  joviality  succeeded  by  remorse ;  he 
did  fling  bis  "  honest  poverty  "  into  rich  men's  bees ; 
he  did  treat  with  diareepeot  the  grave  elders  of  the 
kirk ;  he  did  approximate  what  Stevenson  calls  the 
professional  Don  Juan.  But  these  failings  mast  be 
weighed  against  his  virtues :  his  spontaneous  affection 
and  generosity ;  his  intense  patriotism ;  and,  chiefly, 
bis  great  gift  of  song.  To  ask  restraint  from  Bnms 
in  bis  love  affairs  would  be  to  ask  that  many  of  his 
best  songs  had  not  been  written.  It  should  be  clear, 
moreover,  that  Hs  vices  as  his  virtues  were  a  result 
of  the  man  and  his  environment;  bursting  with  passion, 
endowed  with  an  insight  which  pierced  unerringly 
through  the  reli^ous  and  social  mockeries  of  his  day, 
dogged  bis  life  long  by  those  two  arch-foes,  poverty  and 
pride,  he  fell  on  unsympathetic  times. 

Bnms's  poetry,  on  his  own  authority,  was  in  bim 
the  result  of  love.  "  1  never  had  the  least  thought  or 
inclination  of  turning  poet,"  he  says,  *'  till  I  once  got 
heartily  in  love,  and  then  rhyme  and  song  were,  in  a 
manner,  the  spontaneous  language  of  my  heart."  Many 
of  the  verses  addressed  to  the  fair  were  not,  it  must  be 
understood,  the  result  of  serious  attachment;  mere 
woman-kind  acted  on  his  fancy  "like  inspiration."  *'  I 
can  no  more  desist  rhyming  on  the  impulse,"  he  writes 
to  Miss  Davies,  '*tban  an  EoUan  harp  can  refuse  its 
tones  to  die  streaming  air."  In  the  years  at  Lochlea 
and  Mos^el  nearly  all  of  his  best  longer  poems  were 
written ;  in  fact,  only  Tom  o'  Shanter  and  some  of  tbe 
songs  belong  to  a  later  period.  His  first  publication 
(1786)  in  the  Kilmarnock  Edition,  included  such 
poems  as  The  Ootter^s  Saturday  Night,  The  Jolly 
Beggars,  A  Winter  Night,  Address  to  the  Deil,  To 
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J.  Liymtit^  the  Epiatlea  to  Doirie,  To  a  Mouae,  To 
a  MouTttain  Daisy,  and  The  TSea  Dogs. 
"  Give  me  me  apark  o'  nktnra'i  fire  I " 

he  Bays, — 

"^imt'i  a'  the  leamiDg  I  deiire; 
Hhd  though  I  drnd^  tbro'  dub  ma'  mil* 

At  pleagh  ol  oart, 
iij  mnM,  though  hamelj  in  attire, 
Maj  touoh  tba  heart." 

With  the  jC20  made  from  the  sale  of  hiB  first  TOlnme 
Bums  renewed  his  iuteiition  to  embark  for  Jamaica, 
a  scheme  he  had  long  conBidered  as  an  escape  fn»n  tiie 
difflcnltiea  at  home.  But  the  acclamation  with  which  his 
poems  were  received  and  the  enthusiastic  invitations 
of  friends  induced  him  to  visit  Edinburgh.  He  had 
sprung  into  national  fame.  On  his  way  he  found  the 
milkmaid  and  plowman  singing  his  songs;  at  inns  the 
guests  and  servants  got  out  of  bed  to  hear  him  talk; 
and  the  literati  ot  Edinburgh  opened  their  arms  to  him. 

Nothing  oould  have  been  more  characteristic  of 
fiums  than  his  life  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  feted  by  the 
great  and  honored  by  the  aoqnaintance  of  rich  and 
learned  alike,  yet  in  no  single  instance  did  he  display 
servility  or  embarrassment.  With  "  manners  direot  from 
God,"  he  was  at  ease  in  the  innermoet  circles  of 
aristocracy  and  by  his  ready,  unaffected  wit  and  bril- 
liant oonveraation  charmed  whole  assemblies.  Among 
his  moro  intimate  friends  were :  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart ;  Professor  Walker ;  Dr.  Bl^r,  the  aged  divine ; 
Mackenzie,  author  of  Ae  Man  of  Reeling  ;  *'  Robert- 
son, the  famous  historian ;  Mrs.  DlmlDp,  direct  descend- 
ant of  William  Wallace ;  Lord  Mooboddo,  the  whim- 
sical  judge;  the  Duchess  of  Gordon;  James,  Earl  of 
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Glenoum ;  and  the  aooomplished  John  Franoii  Enkine, 
Earl  of  Mar.  Among  all  these  notables  he  moved  with 
the  confidence  of  a  peer. 

For  a  moment  Barng'a  fortunes  took  a  brighter  tnm. 
The  Edinbo^h  edition  of  bis  poems  (1787)  yielded  bim 
aboTe  X600,  though  the  payment  was  in  part  delayed. 
After  making  a  toar  of  the  Scotch  border,  with  which 
he  was  not  greatly  impressed,  he  returned  to  Mossgiel. 
Here,  however,  discontent  socm  developed.  The  difficult 
ties  of  &rming  the  barren  soil  and  the  constant  remind- 
ers of  his  affitir  with  Jean  Aimoor  led  him  to  return  to 
Edinburgh  The  second  trip  to  the  capital,  however,  was 
not  so  happy  as  the  first.  His  circle  of  staseb  friends 
was  diminishing ;  society  was  tired  of  its  plaything ; 
Bums  was  established  as  a  famous  poet,  but  he  was  no 
longer  the  literary  lion  of  the  hour.  Much  more  imme> 
diately  significant  to  the  poet,  he  was  poor  and  without 
ft  fixed  occupation.  By  his  brilliant  conversation  he  co(iId 
still,  to  be  Bure,  force  momentaiy  entrances  where  he 
wonld,  but  dining  occasionally  at  the  tables  of  aristocracy 
only  brought  home  the  scantiness  of  his  usual  "  hamely 
fare."  A  trip  to  the  Highlands  with  a  friend,  John  Niool, 
did  little  to  dispel  the  dark  clouds  he  saw  ahead.  With 
the  Mossgiel  f  ailore  behind  him  and  with  a  dangerous 
tendem^  to  conviviality,  he  became  inoreasit^ly  unset- 
tled in  his  ways  and  bitter  in  his  attitude  towards  the 
rich.  He  began  to  talk  much,  often  violently,  about  his 
'^Book  of  Independence."  He  had  never  bowed  down 
to  the  *'pride  o'  rank,"  and  now,  when  he  saw  that  ser- 
vility was  necessaiy  to  material  sncaess,  he  burst  out  in 
disgust  and  anger ;  in  every  fibre  of  him  there  vibrated 
'  his  father's"  stubborn  nngunly  integrity;"  he  oould  not 
eontain  himself  before  the  presumptuous  iosolenoe  of 
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"yon  birkie  ca'd  a  lord."  SometimeB  hia  ontlniTSts,  eep»- 
cially  in  his  letters,  are  personal  and  ill4empered,  bat 
for  the  most  part  he  inspireB  sympathy  and  in^gnatioo. 

"For  a'  that,  and  ■'  tbat, 

Our  toils  ofascnre,  and  a'  that; 
The  rank  U  but  the  gninea's  itaiiip, 
The  man  '■  the  gowd  for  a'  that." 

Id  the  spring  ol  1788,  then.  Burns,  disgosted,  indlg- 
naat,  and  remorseful  by  tnms,  left  Edinburgh  and,  tak- 
ing Jean  Armour  as  his  lawful  wife,  moved  to  a  brm 
at  Ellisland,  on  the  River  Nith,  about  six  miles  north 
of  Dumfries.  Ellisland,  like  Moasgiel,  yielded  little  suo- 
oees.  "Mr.  Bums,"  sud  Allaa  Cunningham's  father, 
"you  have  made  a  poet's  not  a  farmer's  ohoioe;"  and 
Bums  himself,  though  he  admired  the  aoeoery,  spoke 
later  of  the  land  as  the  "riddlings  of  creation."  To 
eke  out  bis  small  income  he  accepted  a  position  in  tbe 
excise,  and  finally,  the  farm  going  from  bad  to  worse, 
he  made  the  fatal  step  of  moving  in  1791  to  Damfries, 
with  his  government  office,  X50  a  year,  as  his  only 
r^iular  means  of  support. 

As  an  excise  officer  Bums  worked  diligently  caiongh, 
but  he  had  a  contempt  for  his  superiors  which  cost  him 
advancement,  and  a  kindness  of  heart  which  led  him 
to  wink  at  the  little  smugglings  of  the  poor.  One  night, 
when  the  datter  of  horses  at  the  gallop  took  him  from 
his  bed  to  the  window,  he  turned  to  his  wife  and  whis- 
pered, *'  It  'a  smugglers,  Jean."  "  Then  I  fear  ye  11  be 
to  follow  them?"  she  answered.  "  And  so  I  would,"  swd 
he,  "were  it  Will  Gunnionor  Edgar  Wright;  but  it's 
poor  Brandybum,  who  has  a  wife  and  three  weans,  and 
is  no  doing  owre  weel  in  his  farm.  What  can  I  do?*' 
Another  time  be  led  a  force  through  the  water  andwith 
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drawn  sword  carried  a  well-«rmed  brig,  bat  received  & 
repnm&nd  afterwards  for  buTing  four  of  the  canDon  and 
Bending'  them  to  the  Directory  in  France.  It  was  on 
this  ocoa^on,  while  waiting  for  a  feUow-officer  who  had 
gone  for  arms  and  men,  that  he  oomposed  the  rollicking 
song,  The  Deil  'a  auja"  wf  the  Mrxiseman,  the  very  bur- 
den of  which  embodies  the  recklesa  hnmor  with  which 
he  T^arded  bis  government  position.  He  had  not  been 
ganger  long,  in  fact,  before  he  was  charged  with  revo- 
lutionary principles.  Besides  the  aSaii  of  the  cannon, 
he  had  sat  covered  at  the  theatre  while  God  save  the 
ExTig  was  being  smig,  and  he  bad  dtme  a  deal  of  talk- 
ing, for  the  times,  abont  despots  and  liberty.  '^)\6  re- 
proof from  his  superiors  rather  provoked  than  silenced 
more  talk,  about  which  there  is  just  a  au^estton  of 
bravado.  He  took  up  the  cause  of  France  in  verse,  and 
onoe  at  a  dinner,  when  Pitt's  health  was  proposed,  he 
cried,  "  Let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  a  greator  and 
better  man  —  George  Washington."  He  was  instructed 
that  it  was  his  "  business  to  act,  not  to  think."  To  which 
be  might  well  have  replied  with  his  own  lines :  — 

"  Her«  '■  freedom  to  b!m  th&t  mA  read. 
Hen  '■  freedom  to  him  that  wad  write; 
There  's  nuie  ever  feared  that  the  tmtb  iboiild  be  heard 
But  them  wham  the  troth  wad  iodite." 

The  end  was  now  very  near.  In  1T95  the  poet's  health 
fuled  rapidly,  and  the  following  winter  a  dangerous 
condition  was  brought  on  by  sleeping  in  the  street  one 
snowy  night,  after  late  convivali^.  Sea-bathing  afforded 
less  relief  than  the  doctor  had  hoped,  and  at  the  same 
time  Bums  was  depressed  by  a  melancholy  sense  of  his 
failings,  of  his  inability  to  revive  his  weakening  powers. 
On  meetinga  friend  in  the  streets  of  Domfries,  he  said, 
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u  I  am  going  to  ruin  as  fast  as  I  can  ;  the  best  I  can  do 
IB  to  go  consistently."  Once,  wben  his  friend  Mrs.  Biddell 
entered  the  room,  his  first  vords  were :  "  Well,toadam, 
hare  you  any  commands  for  the  other  world?"  As  he 
lay  on  his  death-bed  in  the  summer  of  1796,  he  remarked 
to  the  doctor,  with  a  flash  of  faia  old  homor :  "  I  ftm 
but  a  poor  crow,  and  not  worth  picking ; "  and  to  CHb- 
soD,  a  fcUow  volunteer,  —  for  Bums  had  enlisted  for  a 
short  time  in  the  volunteer  service  of  Dumfries,  —  he 
said,  smiling,  "  John,  don't  let  the  awkward  squad  fire 
over  me."  He  died  on  the  21st  of  July,  1T96.  His  fel- 
low townsmen  were  sufficiently  aware  of  his  genius,  and, 
above  aH,  fond  of  his  kindly  personality,  to  give  him 
public  f  uneraL  His  body  was  borne  to  the  old  kirk-yard 
1^  the  volunteers,  who,  despite  his  request,  fired  tiiree 
ragged  volleys. 

About  fiums  there  has  gathered  a  great  fund  of  anec- 
dotes, naturally  bred  of  his  brilliant  conversation  and 
his  quick  humor.  There  is  a  stoiy  told  by  one  Jamea 
Thomson,  the  son  of  a  neighbor  at  Ellisland :"  I  re- 
member Bums  weel,"  said  he ;  "I  have  some  oaose  to 
mind  him.  .  .  .  Onoe  I  shot  at  a  hare  that  was  busy 
on  our  btaird ;  she  ran  bleeding  past  fiums :  he  cursed 
me  and  ordered  me  out  of  hia  si^t,  else  he  would  throw 
me  into  the  wator.  I  'm  told  he  has  written  a  poem 
about  it."  "  fiut  do  you  think  he  could  have  thrown  you 
in  ?  "  was  asked.  "  Thrown !  Aye,  1 11  warrant  ooold 
he,  though  I  was  btuth  yoimg  and  strong."  Another 
time,  at  a  wedding  feast,  Bums  told  some  young  fellows 
to  stop  quarreling  or  "  he  'd  hing  them  up  in  verse  on 
the  morrow."  A  clergyman  once  attempted  to  censure 
Buros's  Sbly  Fair,  but  he  made  a  poor-fiat  of  his  crit- 
ioiem ;  Bums's  eye  b^:an  to  twinkle,  and  all  present 
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looked  for  a  ebarp  reply.  "  No,"  he  said ;  **  by  lieaven, 
I II  not  touch  him  — 

"  ■  Daliieu  u  uMred  in  a  Mond  dinna.' " 

Of  the  Edinhtu^h  literati  be  made  the  famous  remark 
at  Dr.  Blair's  table,  that  they  were  **  like  the  wife's 
dau^ter  in  the  west,  —  they  spin  the  thread  of  their 
critioiBm  so  fine,  that  it  is  fit  for  neither  warp  nor  waft." 
His  Edinbargh  wit  often  had  a  bitter  turn  to  it,  as  he 
snppresaed  his  riung  indignation.  To  a  lady  who  re- 
monstrated with  him  aboat  his  drinking  he  answered : 
"  Madam,  they  would  not  thank  me  for  my  company  if 
I  did  not  drink  with  them.  I  tnuat  give  them  a  slice 
of  my  oonstitation." 

During  the  years  at  Ellisland  and  Dumfries  Bums's 
princnpal  poetical  work  consisted  of  songs,  chiefly  for 
Thomson,  an  Edinburgh  collector,  or  for  Johnscm's 
Musical  Muslim,  Some  of  the  pieces  were  old  songs 
rearranged  for  music ;  most  were  original  oompositions. 
Boms  seems  to  have  been  incapable  now  of  sustained 
effort,  but  many  of  his  best  songs  date  from  these  later 
days  —  such  songs  as :  HigJdand  Mary^  Bonnie  Doon, 
Auld  Lang  Syne,  Coming  thro'  Gie  Rye,  O  my  Luve  's 
like  a  Sed,  Red  Rose,  and  that  stirring  battle-slogan, 
Scots  icha  hae  loi'  Wallace  hied,  composed  while  gallop- 
ing acroBB  the  wild  Galloway  moors  in  a  tempest. 

In  his  songs  rests  Bums's  chief  fame.  The  world, 
now  that  a  century  has  passed,  is  quite  willing  that  he 
should  "  hear  the  gree ; "  in  bis  kind  he  stands  supreme. 
And  these  songs,  singing  themselves  in  the  man's  heart, 
since  they  were  scattered  all  throagh  hb  life,  give  as 
the  truest  account  of  his  nature.  "  He  put  more  of  him- 
self into  ail  he  wrote,"  says  Allan  Cnnningham,  "  than 
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any  other  poet,  aooient  or  modem;  to  which  may  be 
added  the  important  corollary,  amply  proved  in  the 
songs,  that  he  was  a  man  ot  noble  chsraoter  —  a  loving, 
a  bomorous,  a  patriotio,  a  kindly  man.  The  very  fact 
that  nearly  all  his  biographers  have  zealously  taken  sides 
— for  or  against  him — testifies  to  the  infectious  fire  of 
his  personality,  even  after  his  death.  The  world  has 
much  forgiveness  ready  for  the  man  who  can  write  with 
the  mingled  humor  and  pathos  of  Bums's  Address  to 
tKe  Deil:— 

*"  Ao'&aw,  aald  Cloota,  I  ken  je're  tbinkill', 
A  eertain  fi»rdie'H  nutiii',  driokjn'. 
Some  laddeu  hour  will  Hud  him  linkin' 

To  jooc  black  pit  ; 
Bnt,  faith  I  ha  11  tarn  a  oomer  jinkin', 

An  cheat  you  yat .' " 

Turbulent,  chaotic,  driven  by  his  genius  and  reined 
in  by  bis  poverty,  his  life  never  wholly  worked  itself 
out  —  "a  life  of  fragments,"  Carlyle  has  called  iL  Step 
aside  he  often  did,  to  pluck  the  bright  flowers  by  the 
way ;  but  if  he  seenis  to  have  lacked  a  central  guiding 
principle  in  life,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  no 
easy  thing  for  a  man  with  his  nature  and  in  his  oircnm- 
stauces  to  be  sure  cMt  a  fixed  principle,  that  his  very 
genius  gave  bim  no  precedent  on  which  to  act.  If  be 
reached  no  dear  moral  manhood,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  be  started  bravely  on  a  new  journey,  while  bis 
conntrymeD  remained  at  home.  Decades  ahead  of  his 
time,  he  must  needs  march  alone,  not  attended,  as  was 
Tennyson,  by  the  trumpets  of  his  generation ;  yet  he 
reached  a  summit  and  looked  into  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  promised  land  which  he  might  not  enter.  His 
own  words  are  bis  fiurest  epitaph :  — 
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*■  Th«  p4xiF  inhkbituit  below 
Wm  quick  to  l«Mii,  and  wiH  to  know, 
And  kMnlj  felt  the  fiieudlf  glow, 

Aod  eofter  flmme. 
Bat  UMiBgfatlui  folliea  laid  him  low, 
And  •tain'd  hu  wune  I " 
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"The  great  magician,"  "the  wizard  of  the  North" 
—  the  two  namea  so  frequently  given  to  Soott — call  to 
mind  immediately  his  power  of  conjuring  with  the  song 
and  story  of  the  past.  No  picture  of  him  is  complete, 
however,  nntU  be  is  shown  as  the  great-hearted  lalid  of 
Abbotsford.  Among  hia  contemporaries  he  was  fre- 
quently surpassed  in  poetry;  he  clearly  excelled  only  in 
his  novels.  But  as  a  man  of  a  big,  warm  heart  he  had 
no  rival,  scarcely  a  seotmd.  He  always  contrived  to  find 
the  best  side  of  friend  or  enemy ;  be  knew  how  to  for- 
get injuries;  hia  heart  and  his  purse  went  together  to 
the  poor ;  his  dependents,  his  family,  his  friends,  even 
strangers  —  who  always  found  the  hospitable  doors  of 
Abbotsford  open  to  them — returned  bim  affection  as  if 
it  were  bis  unquestionable  right.  Even  many  creditors, 
in  the  hour  of  bis  trial,  joined  the  ranks  of  his  loving 
admirers.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  power  of  love  in  the 
man  that  generations  of  Sootebmen  have  looked  to  him 
with  nndoubting,  filial  affection ;  and  to  that  great 
family  have  long  since  befen  added  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  wherever  English  is  spoken  or  read. 

No  man  fills  up  quite  so  completely  as  Scott  the 
whole  period  of  Komanticism.  Besides  his  work  as  a 
lawyer,  he  attained  excellence  and  renown  as  an  anti- 
quarian, a  poet,  an  essayist,  a  historian,  and  a  novelist. 
In  studying  his  life  it  will  be  found  convenient,  though 
his  bnmor  may  ofton  demand  digressive  anecdote,  to 
divide  it  into  three  periods ;  that  of  bis  youth,  education, 
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and  poetry  (1771-1814)  ;  that  of  bis  novels  (1814- 
1826}  ;  and  that  of  his  noble  struggle  to  pay  off  an 
enormous  debt  (1826-1832). 

Walter  Scott,  the  son  of  Walter  Scott,  a  writer  to 
the  signet  (or  attorney  at  law),  and  Anne  Rutherford, 
daughter  of  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  bom  in  the  Scotch  capital,  in  a  house  at  the 
bead  of  the  Coll^^e  Wynd,  on  August  15,  1771.  He 
was  one  of  twelve  children ;  but  there  was  always  a 
high  mortality  among  the  Scotts,  and  only  five  of  the 
children  lived  to  maturity.  '^My  birth,"  Scott  says, 
■' was  neither  distiagQiBhed  nor  sordid;"  but  "it  was 
esteemed  gentie."  One  of  the  ancestors  of  whom  he 
was  proudest  was  Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  commonly 
called  Afiid  Wat,  "  whose  name  I  have  made  to  ring 
in  many  a  ditty."  Descent  from  him  and  "his  fair 
dame,  the  flower  of  Yarrow,"  Scott  adds,  was  "  no  bad 
genealogy  for  a  Border  Minstrel" 

Scott  says  he  was  "an  uncommonly  healthy  child" 
at  first,  but  when  be  was  eighteen  months  old  a  severe 
fever  so  affected  hta  right  leg  that  he  was  lame  for  life. 
For  remedy  he  was  sent  to  his  grandfather's  place  at 
Sandy-Knowe  —  Smailholme  Grange,  near  "Tweed's 
tail  flood."  There  he  improved  so  rapidly  that  he  was 
soon  able  to  ride  a  Shetland  pony  over  the  moors.  His 
lameness,  indeed,  did  not  long  prevent  bis  walking  or 
his  developing  into  a  very  robust,  aotive  man.  The 
greatest  gain  from  Sandy-Knowe,  however,  was  the 
boy's  early  interest  in  Border  story  and  song.  His 
memory  for  some  things  was  not  remarkable,  but  in  the 
matter  of  ballads  to  hear  was  to  remember.  He  tells 
how  his  vigorons  recitation  of  "  Hardicanate  "  quite  si- 
lenced a  visiting  clergyman,  who  asserted  that  one 
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"  might  as  well  speak  in  a  oatmon'a  month  as  where 
that  child  waa." 

In  his  fourth  year  Scott  was  tahen  to  Bath  to  try  the 
waters,  but  without  material  advantage.  The  trip  to 
Ixmdon,  however,  and  the  return  via  Prestonpans  fed 
his  already  growing  interest  tn  history.  In  1777  be  was 
oousidered  well  enough  to  visit  his  paiests  in  Edin- 
burgh. It  was  at  this  time  that  Mrs.  Cockbum  found 
the  boy  reading  his  mother  the  description  of  a  ship- 
wreck. "  His  passion  rose  with  the  storm,"  she  wrote. 
*'■  He  lifted  hia  eyes  and  hands.  *  There  's  the  mast 
gone,'  says  he ;  *  crash  it  goes  I  —  they  will  all  perish  1  * 
After  his  agitation  he  turns  to  me.  '  That  is  too  mel- 
ancholy,' says  he ;  '  I  had  better  read  you  something 
more  amusing.'  "  On  going  to  bed  he  told  his  aunt  that 
he  liked  Mrs.  Cockbum ;  '"for  I  think  she  is  a  virtuoso 
like  myself.'  And  on  his  aunt's  asking, '  Dear  Walter, 
what  is  a  virtuoso  ?  '  he  answered, '  Don't  ye  know  ? 
Why,  it 's  one  who  wishes  and  will  know  everything.' " 

In  177S  Scott  was  sent  to  the  grammar  school  divi- 
sion of  Edinburgh  High  SchooL  At  first  he  was  under 
Mr.  Luke  Fraser,  and  afterwards  under  the  Rector, 
Dr.  Adam.  He  was  a  great  reader,  but  not  a  very  good 
scholar,  though  he  was  brilliant  at  times.  He"  glanced," 
he  says,  "  like  a  meteor  from  one  end  of  the  class  to 
the  other."  Lookhart  ^ves  a  good  iUnstrataon  of  the 
kind  of  learning  which  the  boy  possessed  to  a  startling 
degree.  On  some  dolt's  calling  cum  a  substantive,  the 
master  asked,  "  Is  with  ever  a  substantive  ? "  Scott, 
when  the  others  had  gone  down  before  this  quesHon, 
promptly  replied :  "  And  Samson  said  unto  Delilah,  If 
they  bind  me  with  seven  green  withe  that  were  never 
dried,  then  shall  I  be  weak,  and  as  another  man."  In 
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the  Kble,  baUftds,  aad  folk-lore  he  ooald  already  ooin- 
pete  with  all  boys  and  many  men.  But  he  had  no  Greek 
and  only  a  handy  knowledge  of  Latin.  His  good  hu- 
mor anuBig  lu§  oomponions,  his  "  inexhaiutible  "' tales, 
and  his  genorous  spirit  made  him,  he  says,  "  a  brighter 
figure  in  the  yards  than  in  the  elaaa."  "  I  was  never  a 
dunoe,  nor  thought  to  be  so,"  he  adds  in  a  footnote, 
"but  an  inoorrigibly  idle  imp,  who  was  alwayi  longing 
to  do  something  else  than  what  was  enjoined  him."  As 
a  narrator,  a  maker,  he  was,  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  puts 
it,  already  **  made."  "  He  was  a  bold  rider,  a  lover  of 
nature  and  of  the  past,  he  was  a  Jaoobite,  and  the  friend 
of  epio  and  ballad." 

In  1785  Soott  entered  Edinbni^h  UuTsrstty  and  at 
the  same  time  began  reading  law  in  bis  father's  office. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  he  became  the  familiar  friend 
of  William  Clerk,  the  Darsie  Latimer  of  RedganmU 
lei,  with  whom  he  for  a  while  studied  daily  and  with 
whom  he  became  an  authorized  advocate  in  July,  1792. 
Scott,  who  had  taken  ratber  unwillingly  to  the  law, 
always  oonsidered  it  a  "dry  and  barren  wilderness  of 
forms  and  oouTeyanoes."  He  worked,  however,  with  a 
persevenmoe  whioh  either  belies  his  assertion  of  natural 
indolence  or  bears  witoesB  to  heroic  effort.  "  When  actu- 
ually  at  the  oar,"  he  says, "  no  man  could  pull  it  harder 
than  I,  and  I  remember  writing  upwards  of  120  folio 
p^^  with  no  interval  either  for  food  or  rest."  This 
effort  is  equaled  only  by  his  writing  in  one  day,  after 
his  health  had  broken  down  in  old  age,  the  copy  for  sixty 
pages  of  print.  During  all  his  law  studies,  however,  and 
his  somewhat  intermittent  attendance  at  the  University, 
he  found  time  for  wide  and  curious  reading,  oooasional 
versi&oation,  and  good  fellowship.  He  bied  hia  hand  at 
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drawing,  ptuntisg,  and  sin^sg,  but  was  a  rather  oonspitv 
aous  £ailiire. 

In  appeaianoe  Scott  was  large  and  strong — "all 
rough  and  alive  with  power,"  says  Dr.  John  Brown,  who 
continues :  "  Had  you  met  him  anywhere  eUe  [than  in 
Edinburgh],  you  would  say  he  was  a  Liddeadale  store- 
farmer,  oome  of  gentle  blood;  'a  stout,  blunt  carle,'  aa 
he  says  of  himself,  with  the  swing  and  stride  imd  the 
eye  of  a  man  of  the  hills — a  large,  sunny,  out-of-door  air 
all  aboat  him."  His  liigfa  head,  rising  almost  literally  to 
a  peak  on  top,  later  earned  him  the  nickname  of  "Fev- 
etH  of  the  Peak  "  unong  his  fellow  lawyers. 

How  much  Scott  had  to  struggle  with  at  this  period 
is  not  commonly  emphasized.  About  the  second  year 
of  his  l^al  spprentioeship,  he  says,  he  suffered  from 
bursting  a  blood-ressel,  and  recovery  was  slow.  In  his 
nineteenth  year,  moreover,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  Miss 
Mai^aret  Stewart  Belches.  For  five  years  he  woi^ 
shiped  at  her  shrine,  and  was  certainly  very  much 
broken  by  her  marriage,  in  1796,  to  William  Forbes. 
Soott  man^^,  however,  to  keep  manfully  qoiet  He 
was  no  doubt  less  sensitive  than  Byron  and  Keats,  but 
he  was  also,  it  must  be  remembered,  made  of  sterner 
stuff.  One  is  apt  to  be  misled  by  his  outward  cheerful- 
ness,  to  forget  that  his  optimism  was  won  with  a  struggle. 
"He  did  not  'make  copy,'"  comments  Mr,  Andrew 
Lang, "  of  his  deepest  thoughts  or  of  hia  deepest  affeo- 
tioiu." 

By  1797,  however,  when  his  heart  was  "handsomely 
pieced,"  as  he  expressed  it,  he  fell  in  love  with  Miss 
Charlotte  Margaret  Carpenter  (or  Charpentier),  a  lady 
of  French  parentage.  On  Christmas  Eve  they  were  mar- 
ried. The  record  of  their  long  hai^inete  and  of  the  home 
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wUoli  tbsj  made  for  tlieir  children  and  friends  is  &  very 
pleasant  dupter.  Mrs.  Scott  was  a  ministeruig  angel 
among  the  neighboring  poor,  the  children  were  every- 
where beloved,  and  the  father's  cougeniali^  and  hospi' 
tality  would  almost  be  famous  if  he  had  never  written 
a  line.  No  &niilj  bears  scrutiny  better. 

Soon  after  his  tnarriage  Scott  moved  to  Lasswacle, 
jiut  outside  of  Edinburgh.  In  1799  he  was  made  sheriff 
depute  of  Selkirkshire,  and  five  years  later  took  up  his 
abode  at  Ashestiel,  on  the  Tweed,  the  river  of  his  boy- 
hood and  his  heart.  In  1806  he  undertook  the  duties 
of  a  clerk  of  session,  though  he  did  not  begin  to  receive 
the  salary,  ^£1300,  until  May,  1812. 

To  cover  Scott's  litexatj  work  a  step  backwards  is 
necessary.  His  first  serious  performance,  remarkable 
in  its  choice  of  a  romantic  subject,  was  a  translation 
of  Burger's  ballad,  Lfsnore,  in  1796.  In  1799  he 
brought  out  a  free  translation  of  Goethe's  Goetz  von 
Ba-lichingen,  and  in  1800  he  wrote  the  Eve  of  St. 
John.  His  first  great  work,  however,  was  his  Border 
Minatrelsy,  a  collection  of  old  songs  and  ballads, 
which  few  were  better  qualified  than  he  to  assort  and 
put  together.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  he  wrote  out  from 
memory,  for  their  only  life  had  been  in  the  mouths  of 
the  peasimtiy,  from  whom  he  had  picked  them  up  as  he 
rode  about  the  country.  These  ballade,  with  notes  and 
introdactioQS  by  Soott,  were  printed  by  his  old  school- 
fellow, James  Ballantyne,  in  1802.  Of  the  Ballantynea 
much  serious  later.  In  connection  with  the  search  for 
ballads  appears  another  of  Soott'a  friends,  John  Ley- 
den,  the  eccentric  and  ingoLuous  scholar  who  in  six 
weeks  prepared  for  his  medical  examination  for  an 
Indian  appointment  —  an  effort  which  usually  to<^ 
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seTeral  years.  Lockhart  tells  hor  Leydan  oaoe  went  in 
searcli  of  a  ballad,  how,  two  days  later,  a  party  at  din- 
ner was  astODiBhed  by  "  a  sound  like  that  of  the  whis- 
tling of  a  tempest  through  the  torn  rigging  of  the  vessel 
which  scads  before  it,"  and  bow  a  few  minates  later 
Leyden  "  burst  into  the  room  chanting  the  desiderated 
ballad  with  the  most  enthnaiastio  gestures,  and  all  the 
energy  of  what  he  used  to  call  the  satthtonea  of  his 
voice."  The  same  zeal  carried  the  poor  fellow  into  a 
shut-up  house  in  India,  in  search  of  rare  boohs,  with  the 
result  that  be  caught  a  fatal  fever. 

Scott's  first  pc^olar  success  in  liteiatare  did  Dot 
come,  however,  till  the  paUication  of  the  IJay  of  the 
I/oat  Jifinstrel  in  1805.  In  spite  of  the  faults  which 
the  Edinburgh  Meview  of  course  discovered,  the  Lot/ 
had  an  nnprecedented  success.  In  1808  came  Jifar- 
mion  and  secure  fame.  The  stirring,  martial  swing 
of  the  poem,  unlike  anything  yet  written,  appealed 
to  nearly  every  one.  Jeffrey,  in  the  Edinburgh  Se- 
vieiB,  still  found  fault,  hut  his  voice  sounds  small. 
Soott  himself,  in  the  bewildering  applause  of  two  na- 
tions, managed  to  keep  bis  head,  though  he  admitted 
that  Marmion  bad  ^ven  him  "  such  a  Aeez« " 
(hoist),  he  had  **  for  a  moment  almost  lost  bis  footing." 
When  he  visited  London  the  following  year  (1809), 
he  found  his  fame  before  him.  Mr.  Morritt  of  Bokeby, 
a  friend  of  Scott's,  well  expresses  in  bis  jonmal  the 
attitude  of  the  author  of  Marmion:  " '  AU  this  is  very 
flattering,'  he  would  say,  *  and  very  civil ;  and,  if  peo- 
ple are  amused  with  hearing  me  tell  a  panel  of  old 
stories,  or  recite  a  pack  of  ballads  to  lovely  young  girls 
and  gaping  matrons,  they  are  easily  pleased;  and  a  man 
would  be  veiy  ill-natured  who  would  not  give  pleasure 
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BO  chea{J;  oonferred. ' "  Soott'a  good  wife  seems  to  have 
been  much  more  agitated  over  his  fame  than  Soott  him- 
self. The  Lady  of  the  Lake  in  1810  surpassed  its 
predecessor  in  sa]e,thotigh  perhaps  not  in  popularity.  It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  so  great  was  the  interest  aroused 
in  the  scenes  of  Scott's  poems  that  the  increased  trarel 
notioeaUy  affected  the  revenue  from  the  post-horse 
du^.  To.day,  when  everybody  travels,  Stratford-on- 
Avon  is  about  the  only  "  literary  shrine  "  which  draws 
more  viators  than  the  Tiossachs  and  Loch  Katrine. 

Yet  poetry  was  only  one  side  of  "  the  great  magi- 
cian's  "  literary  activity.  In  1808  he  finished  a  long  life 
of  Dryden  and  in  1814  a  similar  work  on  Swift,  both 
of  which  have  outlived  by  their  own  merit  most  of  the 
biographies  written  at  that  time.  Besides  them,  more- 
over, Scott  found  time  to  write  many  sketches  and  short 
criticisms  for  magazine  publication.  A  great  man  for 
^ennse,  he  was  able,  nevertheless,  to  do  without  it ;  a 
new  kind  of  work,  prose  after  poetry,  he  said,  was  suf- 
ficient "  refreshment  to  the  machine."  In  1808  he  gave 
willing  support  to  the  Tory  Quarterly,  in  opposition 
to  the  Whig  Edir^rgh  Remimo.  From  boyhood  Scott 
had  been  a  king's  man;  he  had  then  sided  vitb  the 
Cavalien  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  said,  as  King 
Charles  II  had  chosen  his  religion,  "  because  it  was  the 
more  gratlemanlike "  of  the  two.  Gifford,  however, 
proved  an  injudicious  editor,  and  the  Quarterly  went 
the  acrimonious  way  of  the  Edinburgh. 

It  was  in  1806  that  Scott,  long  interested  in  the 
brothers  Ballaotyne,  first  put  £6000  into  their  printing 
establishment,  and  a  few  years  later  aided  in  the  jmic- 
tion  of  it  with  Constable's  publishing  house.  Scott  be- 
came a  silent  partner  and  was  frequently  called  on  to 
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soataiii  the  irregular,  iDgenuous  bnaineBB  ways  of  the 
BallantTnea.  Aa  yet  all  went  fairly  well. 

Legal  and  social  daties  in  these  days  often  took 
Soott  up  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  lived  at  39  Castle 
Street  and,  incidentally,  did  some  of  his  writing.  The 
story  of  Marjorie  fleniiug,  by  Dr.  John  Brown,  is  a 
delightful  picture  of  Scott's  familiar  ways  with  chil- 
dren ;  when  he  was  tired  of  work,  the  story  runs,  he 
vonld  fetch  little  Marjorie,  ^ed  eight,  in  his  arms, 
Maida  the  dog  gamboling  in  the  snow  beside  him, 
carry  the  "  wee  wifee "  to  Castle  Street,  and  there 
recite  his  lesson  to  that  remarkable  child,  or  listen  to 
her  comments  on  Shakespeare.  The  incidents  of  Dr. 
Brown's  book  may  not  be  taken  from  actual  fact,  but 
he  has  ably  caught  the  spirit  of  Scott. 

On  the  flood  of  hia  literary  success  the  poet,  who  had 
always  been  eager  for  a  large  estate,  bought,  in  1811, 
the  farm  of  Abbotsford,  on  the  Tweed.  There  he  lived 
chiefly  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  built  a  large  house, 
planted  trees,  and  laid  out  hia  grounds  with  keen  inter- 
est. In  May,  1812,  the  family  migrated  from  Ashestiel, 
fire  miles  up  the  river.  Scott  wrote  of  the  "  prooession 
of  my  furniture,  in  which  old  swords,  bows,  targets, 
and  lances  made  a  very  conspicuous  show.  A  family  of 
turkeys  was  accommodated  within  the  helmet  of  some 
prevx  cheaalieT  of  ancient  border  fame;  and  the  very 
covrs,  for  aught  I  know,  were  bearing  banners  xaA. 
muskets.  .  .  .  This  caravan,  attended  by  a  dozen  of 
ragged,  rosy  peasant  children,  carrying  flshing-rods  and 
spears,  and  leading  ponies,  greyhounds,  and  spaniels, 
would,  as  it  crossed  the  Tweed,  have  furnished  no  bad 
subject  for  the  pencil,  and  really  reminded  me  of  one 
of  the  gipsy  groups  of  Callot  upon  their  march."  At 
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Abbotsfoid  Soott  opened  his  hospitable  docws  to  friends 
and  visiton.  Washingtoo  Irving  tella  how  his  host  sent 
his  son  Walter  to  show  him  the  neighboring  Dryburgh 
Abbey,  and  then  how  the  good-hearted  "  laird,"  insist- 
ing that  what  was  intended  for  a  call  should  be  pio- 
longed  to  a  visit,  entertained  him  with  many  a  merry 
tale.  On  the  poet's  wife's  exclaiming,  during  some  nar- 
ration, "Why,  Mr.  Scott, Macnab 'a  not  dMd,t8  he?" 
Soott  replied, "  Faith,  my  dear,  if  he 's  not  dead  they  've 
diHie  him  gieat  injustice  —  for  they  've  buried  him ! " 

There  has  been  considerable  adverse  criticism  of 
Soott's  manner  of  life  at  Abbotsford  —  as  if  he  had 
coined  his  literary  ideals  and  in  turn  converted  the  coin 
into  a  vast  accfmiulation  of  earthly  things.  The  halls  at 
Abbotsford,  hung  with  armor  and  trophies  of  the  chase, 
were,  it  is  often  said,  the  sign  of  a  petty  worldliness  — 
a  child's  passion  for  banbles —  unbecoming  in  a  man 
who  should  be  rearing  intellectual  castles.  It  is  true 
that  Scott  did  go  in  more  deeply  than  he  knew  —  throagh 
the  mismanagement  of  the  Ballantynes  and  throagh  his 
own  two-handed  generosity ;  Abbotsford  was,  as  Mr. 
Lang  says,  his  "  private  Moscow  expedition."  Yet  even 
if  his  defense  were  not  found  in  his  last,  noble  stru^le, 
there  would  still  be  ample  justification  of  his  actions. 
Soott  lived  in  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages.  To  re- 
produce ftuthfully  in  word  and  deed  the  diivalry  and 
pageantry  of  the  past  was  his  life.  What  more  fitting 
expression  of  such  a  man  could  there  have  been  than 
his  MarmioTi,  his  Ivanhoe,  his  Abbotsford  ?  The  large- 
hearted  gentleman  took  hia  chivalrous  ideals  from  his 
ancestors;  and  in  beautifying  Abbotsford,  as  in  his 
works  and  in  his  honor  to  women  and  courtesy  to 
guests,  he  played  his  part  sincerely.  He  had,  moreover, 
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a  not  unworthy  ScottislL  ambition  to  provide  his  pos- 
teritj  with  a  fitting  ancestral  estate ;  he  would  £ain  have 
his  descendants  known  sa  *'  the  Scotts  of  Abbotsford." 

The  poet's  residence  at  Abbotsford,  when  he  was  not 
on  l^al  duty,  was,  then,  a  full  working  out  of  his  best 
self.  He  usually  wrote  for  two  or  three  hours  before 
breakfast,  and  by  noon  was  bia  *'  own  man,"  as  he  said. 
When  he  did  not  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  wri^ng 
or  entertwiing  guests,  he  went  riding  or  shootang  with 
bis  son  or  visited  the  Border  peasantry.  Among  these 
simple  folk  the  "  Shirra  "  or  the  "  laird,"  as  they  called 
him,  was  a  deservedly  great  man.  At  Abbotsford,  more- 
over, he  was  able  to  gratify  to  the  full  his  affection  for 
dogs  and  horses.  Amongthelatter,  Captain,  Lieutenant, 
Brown  Adam,  and  Daisy  reigned  up  to  Waterloo,  as 
Mr.  Hutton  quaintly  puts  it ;  while  Sybil  Grey  and  the 
Covenanter  or  Douoe  Davie  filled  the  later  period.  Camp, 
Maida,  and  Nimrod  were  bis  favorite  dogs.  When  Camp 
died  Soott  gave  up  a  dinner  party,  and  to  Maida  he 
erected  a  marble  monument. 

Of  Scott's  children  —  Walter,  Charles,  Anne,  and 
Sophia  —  none  long  outlived  him.  Sophia,  however, 
from  whom  the  line  is  continued  to  t^  present  day, 
through  adding  the  name  of  Scott  to  Hope,  and  in  the 
third  generation  to  Maxwell,  married  John  Gribson  Lock- 
hart,  for  twenty^even  years  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
and  author  of  the  best  life  of  bis  fatber-tn-law — indeed, 
(^  one  of  the  few  great  biograpHes. 

In  later  years,  when  the  prese  of  visitors  became 
thick,  Scott  used  sometames  to  escape  to  Lockhart's 
near-by  cottage  of  Chiefswood.  >'  The  clatter  of  Sybil 
Gtc^'b  hoofs,  the  yelping  of  Mustard  and  Spioe,  and  his 
own  joyous  shout  of  reveille  uod^  ou'  windows,  were 
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the  ugnal  that  he  had  bunt  hia  toila  and  meant  for  that 
day  to  take  his  '  ease  in  his  inn.*  On  descending  he  was 
to  be  found  seated,  with  all  his  d<^  and  ours  about 
him,  under  a  spreading  ash  that  oTershadowed  half  the 
bank  behind  the  cottage  and  the  park,  pointing  the  edge 
of  his  woodman's  axe  for  himself,  and  listening  to  Tom 
Pnidie's  lecture  touching  the  plantation  that  most  needed 
thinning." 

During  aU  thb  pleasant  life  Scott  wrote  prodigiouBly. 
While  still  at  Ashestiel  he  had  published  Thx  Virion 
of  Don  Roderick  (1811),  Rolcehy  (1812),  and  The 
Bridal  of  Triemutin  (1^12').  Then  the  greater  success 
of  Lord  Byron's  Childe  Harold  induced  him  to  give  np 
poetry.  Though  he  continued  for  some  years  to  write 
Terse,  he  did  so  with  less  zeal  and  less  power  than  in 
the  hey-day  of  J/armion.  TheLordoftheltloiXiXb), 
Waterloo  (1816),  —  for  which  he  made  a  short  visit  to 
Bel^um,  —  and  Harold  the  Dauntless  (1817)  were  his 
last  Itmg  poems.  In  1813  he  was  offered  the  laureate- 
ship,  but  he  modestly  declined  it,  in  favor  of  South^. 

The  eclipse  of  Scott  by  Byron  in  1812  really  lasted 
on]jtwoyearB;forin  1814  Scott's  first  novel,  Waverlei/, 
appeared.  One  third  of  it  had  been  written  nine  years 
before,  but  the  fri^ment  had  been  put  aside  as  not  worth 
finishing.  It  was  taken  up  for  abrief  moment  in  1810, 
but  again  laid  aside.  One  day,  in  1814,  while  hunting 
for  some  fiehing'tackle,  Scott  came  across  the  old  mana- 
script,  finished  it  in  three  weeks,  and,  to  satisfy  a  whim, 
published  it  without  his  name.  But  it  did  not  need  his 
name ;  its  success  surpassed  that  of  his  poems.  He  forth- 
with followed  up  the  popular  favor  with  a  great  number 
of  novels,  most  of  which  are  now  known  to  every  school- 
boy. For  years  he  persisted  in  oonceaUng  his  connection 
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with  them,  and  the  public  spoke  of  their  author  as  "  the 
great  unknown."  Guy  Mannering  came  out  in  1815, 
and  was  quickly  followed  by  a  suocession  of  Scotch 
stories,  —  The  Antiquary  (1816);  The  Black  Dwarf 
and  Old  MortalUy,  in  the  First  Series  of  Tales  of 
My  Landlord  (1816) ;  Roh  Roy  (1818)  j  The  Heart 
of  Midlothian,  in  the  Second  Series  of  Tales  of  My 
Landlord  (1818)  ;  and  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor 
and  The  Legend  of  Mont/rose,  in  the  Hard  iSeries 
(1819).  During  the  year  1819  Scott  snffered  much 
from  intense  pain  in  the  etomaoh,  so  much  so  that  when 
he  bad  finished  dictating  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor 
he  could  not  remember  a  single  incident  of  the  story. 
"  But,"  he  later  wrote, "  I  have  no  idea  of  tlieee  things 
preventing  a  man  from  doing  what  he  has  a  mind." 

The  year  1820  was  a  proud  one  for  the  novelisb  On 
the  accession  of  George  IV  he  was  made  a  baronet  — 
henceforth  Sir  Walter.  The  same  year,  too,  saw  some 
of  his  best  literary  work :  luanhoe.  The  Monaetery,  and 
7%e  Abbot.  By  this  time  he  was  making,  from  his  writ* 
inga  alone,  upwai^  of  j£10,000  a  year.  More  significant 
still,  the  sale  of  his  novels  not  only  put  poetxy  out  of 
countenance,  but  so  affected  the  mind  of  the  reading 
public  that  poetry  has  never  since  been  able  to  compete 
with  prose  in  popularity.  Lord  Byron's  works  were  still 
widely  read,  of  course,  but  the  rising  poets.  Shelly  and 
Keats,  were  scarcely  known.  It  is  no  small  tidag  to  have 
influenced  the  post-horse  revenue  by  one's  poetry  and 
then,  when  no  less  a  person  than  Byron  has  stolen  one's 
fire,  to  write  poetry  out  of  fashion  by  the  snooess  of  one's 
aovelB. 

For  five  years  more  Scott  continued  in  his  prosperous 
career.  In  1821  came  Kenilworth  and  The  Pirate;  in 
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1822  7%e  Fortunes  of  Mgelani  BalidonMU;'uilS2^ 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  Quentin  Durward,  and  St, 
Jionan'a  Well;  iu  1624 Sedgauntlet;  andml825  2%e 
Bethroihed  and  The  Tcdieman.  The  public  of  course 
preferred  certain  novels  to  others,  but  in  the  glamour  of 
Scott's  greatness  all  sold  well,  whether  he  kept  to  his 
favorite  Scottish  subjects,  as  in  the  earlier  TFover^ey  tales, 
or  tried  his  hand  at  other  themes,  such  ae  those  of  the 
English  Ivanhoe  or  of  the  French  Qaentin  Dunoard. 
In  1826,  while  he  was  working  on  Woodstock,  the 
crash  came.  Sufficiently  afBicted  by  the  death  of  laAj 
Scott  in  Maj,  he  was  in  the  same  year  brought  low  by 
the  complete  failure  of  both  firms  with  which  be  was 
connected  —  Ck>nstable,  the  publisher,  and  the  Ballan^ 
tynes,  printers.  The  collapse  was  due  to  general  mis- 
management, chiefly  on  the  part  of  the  Ballantyne 
brothers.  Scott,  a  silent  partner,  found  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  large  debt  of  j£117,000.  With  cheerful 
face  he  reconciled  himself  to  giving  up  Abbotsford  and 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  writing  ofF  the  debt.  "Nobody 
in  the  end  can  lose  a  penny  by  me,"  was  one  of  the  first 
things  he  sud.  "Give  me  my  popularity,"  be  cried, 
*>  and  all  my  present  difficalties  shall  be  a  joke  in  four 
years.*'  He  soon  finished  Woodstock  and  followed  it 
in  the  next  year  (1827)  with  bis  long  L\fe  of  Napo- 
leon, to  study  for  which  he  made  a  trip  to  Paris.  The 
novel  brought  him  jGSOOO  and  the  Life  £18,000.  Popu- 
larity was  still  his.  A  little  reckless  of  hie  art,  perhaps, 
conscious  only  of  the  duty  he  had  set  himself,  he  turned 
out  novels  with  feverish  haste.  In  1827  appeared  the 
I'Krst  Series  of  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  includ- 
ing The  Two  Drovers,  The  Highland  Widwc,  and  The 
Surgeon's  Daughter;  in   1827-80    The   Talet  of  a 
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Grandfather;  ml828  TheFair  Maid  of  Perth  (^Sec- 
ond Series  of  Chronicles  of  the  CaTiongate') ;  and  in 
1S2Q  Anjis of  Geieratein.  In  ISiO  cam& the I/etter ton 
Demonoiogy  and  IVitchcrqft.  Then  the  strain  hegan  to 
tell;  hie  "  m^c  wand,"  as  he  put  it,  w«8  broken.  His 
last  two  novels  (1881)  —  Cown*  RfAert  of  Paris  and 
Castle  Dangerofu  (^Fourth  Series  of  Tales  of  My 
Lan^ord)  —  were  the  weak  results  of  his  failing  pow- 
ers. "  The  gentleman,"  sa;s  Lookluut,  "  smriT^d  the 
genins." 

Without  his  last  effort  Scott's  life  would  hare  been 
merely  interesting  ;  with  it,  it  was  sublime,  one  of  the 
most  heroic  "  There  was  nothing  in  Scott,"  says  Mr. 
Hutton, "  while  he  remained  prosperous,  to  relioTe  ade- 
quately  the  glare  of  triumphant  prosperi^."  When, 
however,  he  was  ready  to  renounce  the  dearest  idcds  of 
that  prosperity  and  to  strive  in  his  old  age  with  the 
single  idea  of  clearing  his  name  from  debt  and  of  leav- 
ing his  family  unembarrassed,  he  showed  a  fullness 
of  stature  hitherto  unknown.  Many  young  men  have 
achieved  through  renunciation  a  noble  old  age,  bat  few 
old  men  have  been  able  to  rise,  aa  Scott  did,  superior 
to  the  thousand  things  which  have  become  daily  habit. 
Material  prosperi^  never  softened  Soott.  Indeed,  there 
is  something  fine  in  tlie  valuation  he  set  on  this  world's 
goods — things  to  be  dearfy  prized  and  accumulated  while 
all  went  well,  but  to  be  unhesitatingly  renounced  when 
honor  was  at  stake ;  for  to  pay  off  the  debt  Scott  took 
to  be  his  only  honorable  course.  He  bved  mightily  his 
possessions,  yet  he  made  no  show  of  giving  them  up : 
heuce  the  greater  credit.  He  had  already  revealed  chiv- 
alry, courtesy,  affection,  and  great  literary  skill  —  but 
always  against  no  odds.  In  his  adversity  he  revealed 
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f  oiiitnde  and  endnrance  —  cbEtraoteristiot  which  make 
his  gentleneas  and  tendenLess  all  the  more  atrikiiig ;  for 
it  is  onl;  in  a  strong  man  that  tenderness  is  admirable. 

One  of  the  finest  things  in  connection  with  the  strug- 
gle was  the  nnwillingness  of  friends  and  dqtendents  to 
desert  turn.  Even  some  of  the  poor  offered  what  the^ 
had.  But  Scott  declined  all  help;  he  had  resolved  to 
get  himself  the  victory  with  his  "own  right  hand."  His 
creditors,  however,  not  only  positively  tensed  to  ac- 
cept Abbotsford,  bnt  they  insured  its  being  left  to  his 
descendants.  "The  butler,"  saya  Lockhart,  "was  now 
doing  half  the  work  of  the  house  at  probably  half  his 
former  wages.  Old  Peter,  who  had  been  for  five  and 
twenty  years  a  dignified  ooachman,  was  now  plowman 
in  ordinary.  .  .  .  And  all,  to  my  view,  seemed  happier 
than  they  had  even  done  before."  "If  things  get  ronnd 
with  me,"  cried  Sir  Walter  one  day,  "  easy  shall  be 
Pete's  ooahion  I " 

The  struggle,  however,  was  too  vast  and  the  man  too 
old.  In  February,  1831,  he  had  a  slight  stroke  of  pa- 
ralysis. Soon  a  growing  weakness  of  both  mind  and  body 
forbade  further  work.  Altogether,  Sir  Walter  had  writ- 
ten off  £40,000  of  the  debt,  but  at  the  end  he  was  led 
by  kind  friends  to  believe  that  he  had  accomplished  his 
whole  task.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sale  of  his  works 
alone  did  dear  the  whole  debt,  though  not  till  fifteen 
years  after  Ms  death.  In  vain  hope  of  recovery  he  vis- 
ited Italy  in  the  winter  of  1831-32.  But  the  news  of 
Goethe's  death,  March  22, 1832,  made  him  eager  to  get 
back  to  his  beloved  Tweed.  He  had  atid  to  Irving, 
years  before,  "  If  I  should  not  see  the  heather  at  least 
onoe  a  year,  I  think  I  should  die."  Betumed  to  Ab- 
botsford, he  at  first  tallied,  even  thought  of  renewed 
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labors ;  but  when  the  pen  dropped  from  his  paralyzed 
fingers,  he  sank  back  among  bis  pillows  and  wept. 
"  Friends."  he  said,  "  don't  let  me  expose  myself ;  get 
me  to  bed — that 's  the  <hi]j  place."  After  lingering  for 
a  few  months,  he  died  on  1^  21st  of  September,  18S2, 
and  was  buried  in  Dryborgh  Abbey,  the  resting-place 
of  his  ancestors.  A  few  days  before  his  deatii  he  called 
Lockhart  to  hia  bedside.  "  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  be  a 
good  man,  —  be  Tirtnons,  —  be  religious,  —  be  a  good 
man.  Nothing  else  will  give  yoo  any  oomf<Hiwhen  yoa 
c(»ne  to  lie  here." 

Wbether  Scott's  genius  falls  shtnrt  of  that  of  his  great 
contemporaries,  such  as  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  is  a 
mattw  for  literary  discuseitHi ;  but  the  regularity  of 
his  life,  instead  of  being  certain  disproof,  as  some  in- 
geniously azgue,  is  possibly  the  best  evidenoe  of  great 
genius.  Fmr  the  perfect  man  might  ccntceivably  be  not, 
only  the  greatest  genius,  but  also  the  penMHi  most  in 
Bymjnthy  with  his  human  surronndings ;  it  is  often  t^ 
incompleteness  rather  than  the  greatness  of  genins 
which  makes  it  inapt  to  social  routine.  Certainly  it 
must  be  pleasant  to  all  (except  perhaps  to  those  who 
are  determined  a  genins  must  be  eocentric)  that  Scott 
was  a  man  without  spot  or  blemish  in  the  eyes  of  the 
unnmiantio  world.  His  life  ia,  indeed,  reassuring,  a 
veritable  justifioatirai  of  genius,  and  no  doubt  a  oom- 
fort,  to  boot,  to  those  who  would  not  object  to  a  little 
genius  along  with  their  respectability.  The  normality 
of  Scott's  chuacter,  moreover,  is  doably  rignificant 
when  it  is  remembered  that  he  lived  in  the  most  wildly 
romantic  period  of  English  literature  and  that  he  him- 
self was  "  the  great  Romancer."  His  heart  was  in  an 
idealised  past ;  his  interest  was  always,  as  Mr.  Chester- 
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ton  has  pointed  out,  not  in  the  intrioacies  of  impoBaible 
things,  but  in  actual  living  —  when  all  is  8sid  and  done, 
the  moBt  lomantio  thing  in  the  world.  It  was,  indeed, 
this  genuineness,  this  total  absence  of  sU  make-belieTe 
in  Scott,  this  real  romantio  spirit,  in  his  life  as  well 
as  in  his  work,  which  found  him  the  first  place  in  the 
hearts  of  his  friends  and  readers.  It  is  usually  with 
a  glow  of  generous  exaggeration  that  one  applies  to  a 
man  the  fine  tribute  of  Antony  to  the  dead  Brutus ;  but 
in  the  case  of  Scott  one  is  decently  within  boonds,  one 
feels  that  even  aged  moderation  would  admit  **  the  ele- 
ments so  mizt "  in  Scott,  — 

"  Thftt  Nktura  might  lUnd  op 
And  nj  to  all  the  woild,  Thia  waa  a  Man." 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  one  of  his  best  biognipberB,  speaks, 
at  the  dose,  of  "  three  generations  who  have  warmed 
their  hands  at  the  hearth  of  lus  genins,  who  have  drunk 
of  his  enchanted  cup,  and  eaten  of  his  fairy  bread,  and 
been  happy  through  his  gift." 
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It  IB  hard  for  people  of  ttnlay,  who  are  used  to  living 
with  nature  and  studying  it,  to  underBtaiid  foUy  what 
a  oompletely  new  message  Wordsworth  brought  to  the 
English-speaking  peoples.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  almost  no  serious  interest 
in  nature,  and  even  then,  in  such  poets  as  Gray,  the 
new  interest  was  comparatively  on  the  surface  —  a  com* 
fortable,  midsummer  pleasure  in  gently  rural  things. 
Bums,  in  a  certain  sense  as  close  to  nature  as  any  one, 
nevertheless  treated  it  for  the  most  part  as  a  background. 
Cowper  made  indeed  a  great  advance,  and  to  him  and 
Bums  Wordsworth  owed  much.  In  all  the  Lake  poet's 
predecessors,  however,  there  was  lacking  his  complete 
intimacy  with  nature,  his  loving  inteiest  in  it,  and  espe- 
cially his  religious  inspiration  from  it.  Before  his  day 
natqre  had  been  only  a  companion,  if  not  quite  an  im- 
personal thing ;  with  him  it  became  a  prophet.  Bums 
might  lore  the  "  banks  and  braes  of  bonnie  Doon,"  but 
he  could  not  finish  the  poem  without  recalling  a  love 
for  which  "  bonnie  Doon  '*  was  merely  a  setting.  Cow- 
per might  love  the  fair  broad  valley  of  the  Ouse  and 
the  trees  abont  Weston  Underwood,  but  he  loved  his 
seclusion  more.  Wordsworth,  in  distinction,  loved  ear- 
nestly and  simply  the  mere  earth  about  him  for  its 
ovm  sake ;  for  the  English  Lakes  he  had  the  affection 
of  a  medieval  mystic  for  the  Choroh.  And  to  him  is 
chiefly  due  the  interest  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the 
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deeper  meaniitg  of  natnre,  an  iaterest  which  we  to-day 
take  for  granted. 

An  understanding  of  this  oonununion  of  Words- 
worth's with  nature  is,  in  fact,  essential  in  the  hriefeat 
aooount  of  his  life.  For  the  mere  facts  of  his  existenoe 
—  except  for  one  dramatic  moment  in  France — are 
uninteresting  and  meaningless  without  such  an  intro- 
duction. Bom  in  the  mountains  of  Comberliind,  he  re- 
turned thither  when  he  was  less  than  thirty  and  there 
lived,  in  almost  uneventful  simplicity,  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  The  reader  who  thirsts  for  the  exploits  of 
a  Bak^b  or  the  elopements  of  a  Shelley  finds  little 
enough  in  Wordsworth.  Yet  this  extremely  simple  life, 
when  his  communion  with  nature  is  understood,  b^ 
comes  one  of  the  most  interesting;  those  who  really 
oare  for  Wordsworth  love  him. 

Few  men,  indeed,  denuuid  of  the  readermore  initiation 
than  Wordsworth  does.  No  better  method  can  be  found 
than  aoqniring  an  intimacy  with  that  part  of  England 
which  meant  so  much  to  him ;  a  fact  especially  borne 
out  by  those  who  have  visited  the  Lakes  —  not  via 
motorbns  vociferoos,  but  on  foot  into  the  inmost  le- 
oesses  that  he  loved  —  down  the  valley  of  the  Duddon, 
along  the  banks  of  Esthwaite  Water,  or  up  the  Lang- 
dale  Valley  to  Blea  Tarn.  Among  the  mountains  and 
lakes  of  this  region,  one  catches  at  last  glimpses  of  ibe 
man's  true  personality.  But  always  it  is  necessary  to 


There  is  at  first  sight  nothing  very  grand  about  the 
aoeaery  of  the  I^ke  District,  the  whole  of  which  covers 
an  area  of  scarcely  thirty  miles  square.  The  mountains 
are  in  fact  very  smalL   But  so  close  together  do  they 
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stand,  so  profoBe  is  the  abundance  of  crag  and  waterfall 
and  lake,  and  bo  perfect  are  the  proportions,  that  ev«n 
little  peaks  are  remarkably  impressive.  At  ever;  lull< 
top  one  ia  surprised  by  the  view :  a  deep  blue  lake,  a 
"  beek  "  chattering  down  a  gorge,  ribbons  of  silver  water- 
falls never  dry  on  the  green  slopes,  sheep  grazing  among 
the  gray,  mist-oovered  orags  of  Helvellyn,  a  "tarn" 
glistening  high  op  in  a  mountun  hollow.  In  spring  the 
dales  are  bright  with  flowers,  and  in  late  sunmier  whole 
hillsides  are  yellow  with  gorse  and  purple  with  heather. 
But  it  is  not  the  impressiveness  so  much  as  the  almost 
human  personality  of  the  region  that "  takes  "  one  most, 
a  personality  which  grows  and  develops  and,  like  a  true 
friend,  is  inexhaustible  and  inspiring.  Little  by  little 
one  finds  what  Wordsworth  found.  To  the  visitor  who 
fails  to  do  this  Wordsworth  is  a  shut  book,  an  inpene- 
trable  mystery,  not  infrequently  an  object  of  derision. 

Another  thing  that  puts  the  wayfarer  in  the  Lake 
District  into  a  Wordsworthian  frame  of  mind  is  the 
human  life  actually  there.  On  all  sides  there  is  an  at- 
mosphere of  industry  and  integrity,  a  communal  spirit, 
that  the  merest  traveler  cannot  &il  to  remaik.  And  as 
one  gradually  becomes  conscious  of  these  things,  gets  to 
know  the  simplicity  and  honesty  of  the  people,  one  finds, 
too,  that  one  ia  getting  to  understand  Wordsworth. 

The  traveler  discovers,  moreover,  as  if  a  happy  addi- 
tion  to  the  original  stock,  a  pleasant  atmosphere  of  lit- 
erary  people.  The  road  from  Coniston  all  the  way  to 
Keswick  is  a  sucoession  of  shrines  for  the  literary  pil- 
grim. At  Brantwood,  on  Coniston  Water,  Rnskin  spent 
his  last  years ;  Hawksfaead,  where  Wordsworth  went  to 
school,  lies  quaintly  at  the  head  of  Esthwaite  Water; 
Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  built  at  Fox  How,  between  AmUe- 
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ride  and  GrasmeTe;  near-by  stand  the  houses  onoe 
occupied  by  Harriet  Martinean  and  Felicia  Remans; 
Hartley  Coleridge  lived  at  Nab  Cottage,  jast  below 
Eydal  Mount ;  and  at  Grasmere  and  Rydal  are  Words- 
worth's homes.  Farther  on,  at  Keswick,  stands  Greta 
Hallf  the  dwelling  of  Southey  and  Coleridge.  All  these 
knew  and  revered  the  poet  of  the  Lakes. 

Cot^ermouth  lies  in  the  extreme  northwest  comer  of 
the  Lake  District,  and  there,  on  April  7, 1770,  William 
Wordsworth  was  bora.  His  fatlier  was  John  Words- 
worth, attorney  at  law,  and  his  mother,  Anne  Cookson. 
Of  his  sister  Dorothy  we  shall  see  more  later.  Of  hu 
three  brothers,  Bicbard,  John,  and  Christopher,  John 
died  when  a  young  man,  and  Christopher  lived  to  be 
Master  of  Trini^  Colle^  Cambridge,  and  father  of  two 
illagtrious  prelates,  —  Charles,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  Christopher,  Head  Master  of  Harrow,  Canon  of 
Westminster,  and  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

In  his  boyhood  Wordsworth  became  an  orphan,  his 
motlier  dying  in  1778  and  his  father  in  1784.  He  was 
left,  too,  in  considerable  poverty,  bat  intelligent  and 
generous  uncles  saw  him  throngh  a  good  education.  He 
was  sent,  in  1779,  to  the  grammar  school  at  Hawksbead, 
.from  which  in  October,  1787,  he  went  np  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

The  chief  feature  of  Wordsworth's  character  is  ap- 
parent from  the  first.  While  at  Hawksbead,  althou^ 
he  showed  a  serious  interest  in  studies,  he  displayed 
much  more  a  fondness  for  nature.  Every  spot  about 
Esthwaite  Water  and  Windermere  was  explored.  He 
walked  early  with  the  rising  sun,  he  spent  hours  alone 
among  the  bills,  he  led  bis  oompanioos  in  quest  of  the 
raven's  nest.  The  experiences  of  Uiis  early  period — 
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what  be  calls  the  '*£ait  seed-time  o£  my  eoul" — have 
been  teoorded  by  him  in  the  Prelude. 

"  Em  I  had  told  t«D  birtbdaja," 
he  saya, 

"  *t  was  my  joj 
With  store  of  ipringea  o'ar  mj  ihoulder  hung 
To  range  the  open  heights  where  woodcock*  inn 
Along  tha  amooth  green  tnrf," 

He  saw  in  nature 

"  Gleanu,  like  the  flaahiiiga  of  a  ebield," 

and 

"the  earth 
And  eommon  faea  of  nature  apake  to  him 
Renembemble  tbipgs." 

He  tells,  too,  how  he  would  sometimes  turn  aside  from 
his  fellow-skaters 

"  To  oat  acrosa  the  reSez  of  a  star 

'lliat  fled,  and,  flying  atill  before  me,  gleamed 

Upon  the  glauy  plain." 

Of  all  these  boyhood  experiences  perhaps  the  most 
signifioant  was  the  vision  of  the   "  huge  peak,  black 
and  huge,"  —  the  top  of  Wetherlaro,  —  that  seemed  to 
stride  after  him  as  he  rowed  across  Esthwait«  Water. 
"  Huge  and  mighty  forms,  that  do  not  live 
like  living  men,  moved  ilowlj  through  the  mind 
By  day,  and  were  a  tronble  to  my  dreams." 

From  then  on  he  was  a  consecrated  ^oiest  of  nature. 

And  as  sach  he  considered  himself  ;  "  not  in  vain,"  he 

says  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Unirerse,  — 

"  By  day  or  itar  light  thus  from  my  first  dawn 
Of  childhood  didst  thoa  intertwine  for  ne 
The  pauiona  that  build  up  the  bnman  soul ; 
Not  with  the  mean  and  vnlgar  work*  of  man, 
But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  thingt, — 
With  Ufa  and  nature  —  punf jing  thus 
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Hie  Alemeuta  of  feeling  uid  of  thought, 

And  uuctifying,  bj  tnoh  diaoipline, 

Both  pain  uid  feftr,  until  we  reoogniie 

A  gnuidaar  in  the  beatiDgi  of  the  heart." 

"  I  mode  no  tows,  bnt  Tom 

WaM  then  nude  for  me;  bond  unknown  to  me 

Waa  given,  that  I  ihonld  be,  eUe  ainning  greatljr, 

A  dedicated  Spirit." 
Wordflworth  m  a  boy  was  perhaps  too  kindly  dis- 
posed to  be  oalled  austere ;  he  had,  however,  a  Miltonio 
seriousness  from  the  first.  There  was  plenty  of  joyous- 
ness  in  him,  but  little  mirth,  just  as  in  the  man  there 
was  positively  no  humor.  Yet  it  ia  a  great  error  to 
infer,  as  many  have  done  from  the  ctdmness  of  his 
writings,  that  he  was  a  youth  of  little  passion.  His 
nature  was  particularly  sensitive  and  excitable,  and  the 
calmness  of  later  years  was,  as  Mr.  Myers  has  pointed 
oat,  rather  the  result  of  a  deliberate  philosophy  than  of 
coldness  of  temperament. 

Cambridge  did  not  have  the  transforming  power 
over  Wordsworth  that  one  might  have  expected.  Just 
at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  old  university 
was  peacefully  asleep,  and  the  poet  drifted  quietly 
through  its  meditative  atmosphere  without  any  striking 
experienoes.  The  hold  of  bb  earlier  life  was  strong 
enough  still  to  possess  bim,  and  he  went  forth,  some- 
thing more  of  a  scholar,  but  still  the  Hawkshead  boy, 
unsophisticated  in  the  ways  of  men  anil  ignorant  of 
the  great  revolution  that  was  transforming  Europe.  He 
did  not  understand  the  language  of  these  new  things 
— that  was  alL  His  noble  and  sensitive  n^inre  must 
otherwise  have  responded  instantly  —  as  it  later  did  — 
to  the  message  of  Trance ;  the  Revolution  as  yet  spoke 
no  projdiecy  to  him. 
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He  took  the  degree  of  B.  A,  in  Jannaiy,  1791,  and 
witii  no  settled  occupation  went  to  London.  But  for 
him  London,  too,  had  at  first  no  message.  Before  he 
could  grow  up,  before  he  could  humanize  his  interest 
in  nature,  he  must  undergo  an  experience.  The  intri- 
cate, passionate  life  of  a  great  ci^  which  meant  so  much 
to  a  man  like  Browning  made  only  an  external  im- 
pression on  Wordsworth.  Li  November  of  the  same 
year  he  went  to  France.  There  the  Bevolution  was 
raging,  but  he  passed  through  Paris  almost  unmoved. 
As  Dr.  Hancock  has  put  it,  he  was  like  one  coming 
late  to  a  theatre ;  he  failed  to  get  the  trend  of  tiae  plot. 

Finally  at  Orleans  a  transformation  took  place. 
There  Wordsworth  met  the  nobly-born  republican 
general,  Beaupois.  At  first  the  ardor  of  Beanpnia  did 
not  appeal  to  him.  One  day,  however,  when  they  were 
walking  together,  the  general  pointed  out  a  little  girl 
leading  a  heifer,  a  type  of  the  half-starved  hnmani^ 
ground  down  by  the  heel  of  the  aristocracy.  "  It  b  for 
that,"  said  Beanpuis,  "  that  we  are  fighting."  Immedi- 
ately Wordsworth  saw.  From  that  moment  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  republican  cause  became  a  passion. 
"  Bliss  wu  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  aliTe, 
Bat  to  be  Toong  was  verj  beavoD  1 " 
he  cried.  He  was  eager  even  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
that  of  the  republicans  and  to  take  up  arms.  Forta- 
nately  for  him,  however,  friends  called  him  back  to 
England  jost  as  war  between  the  two  coontries  was 
imminent  But  he  had  bad  his  experience.  He  was  a 
changed  man. 

Such  a  soul-searching  ordeal  was  nevertheless  not  to 
be  lightly  passed  through.  When  the  young  Bepublio 
and  England  came  to  war,  when  Wordsworth  found  all 
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Lis  fair  hopes  trailed  in  the  mud  hj  the  oew  power 
without  even  the  dignity  of  antiquity,  he  was  thrown 
ahuost  into  despur.  His  ^ea  had  beea  opened  and  he 
had  beheld  a  nightmare.  Nor  did  London,  big,  bmtal, 
throbbing  with  int^isest  life,  make  the  problem  leas 
complex ;  to  take  his  puzzle  there  was  like  taking  nitro- 
glycerine into  a  powder-magazine.  It  was  impossible 
to  return  now  to  the  childish  faith ;  it  was  equally  im- 
possible to  live  with  the  nightmare. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  this  confusion  and  despur 
Wordsworth  found  a  twofold  cure.  The  first  was  in 
intelligent  thought ;  he  turned  instincdvely  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  movement.  For  a  while  the  only  lo^cal 
plan  seemed  to  be  to  follow  William  Godwin's  theories, 
which  asserted  that  reason  was  the  sole  guide.  But  cold 
reason  in  the  light  of  facts  had  been  as  disastrous  a 
leader  as  the  undisciplined  enthu^asm  of  Boussean, 
who  said  that  man  should  follow  his  simple,  primitive 
instincts,  that  is,  "  return  to  nature ; "  the  scheme  in 
France  had  simply  not  worked.  To  a  man  of  Words- 
worth's sensitiTe,  idealistic  temperament,  moreover,  the 
harsh  materialism  which  Godwin's  doctrines  implied 
was  particularly  distasteful.  There  were  "  strange  mis- 
givings  "  of  the  soul  which  it  could  in  no  way  answer ; 
there  were  higher  instincts,  elemental  forebodings  of 
a  Ood  and  of  a  truth  which  veritably  "passeth  faunian 
understanding."  Godwinism,  pushed  to  its  logical  ex- 
treme by  a  man  for  whom  the  sky  and  the  stars  and 
the  morning  sun  had  any  message,  was  absurd ;  and 
Wordsworth  naturally  fell  back  on  nature,  the  firm, 
tried  friend  of  his  youth.  In  no  merely  figurative  sense 
did  be  lift  up  his  eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence  came 
his  help. 
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The  other  and  far  greater  cure  was  found  in  the 
oompanionsfaip  of  hia  sister  I>orothy.  In  1795  she  came 
to  live  with  him,  and  together  they  took  a  little  house 
at  KacedowD,  in  Dorset  A  fortunate  bequest  of  jC900 
from  a  friend,  Kusley  Calrert,  who  died  in  1796,  and 
£1000  from  his  father's  estate  made  it  possible  for 
Wordsworth  to  give  himself  np  wholly  to  poetry.  Here, 
under  the  influence  of  simple  nature  aod  his  nster's 
loving  sympathy,  he  again  saw  clearly.  Those  who 
think,  however,  that  he  regained  bis  oM  boyhood  faith 
miss  the  wtu^e  development  of  the  man  ;  be  rather  ac- 
quired a  new  faith  —  the  stronger,  surer  faith  of  a 
grown  man,  founded  indeed  on  the  imperishable  reveW 
tions  of  his  youth,  but  strengthened  by  a  new  interest 
in  mankind.  The  conflict,  to  use  an  excellent,  well- 
worn  expression,  had  humanised  him.  Natare  now  car- 
ried  a  new,  a  fuller,  a  deeper  meaning.  "  For  I  have 
learned,"  he  says, 

**  To  look  on  natoM,  not  ■•  in  the  boor 
Of  thoDghtleM  joDth  ;  bat  hufing  ofteDtimM 
The  itill  ud  masia  of  humanitj. 
Nor  harah  nor  gnting,  though  of  ample  power 
To  cbMt«n  mkI  ■obdna.  Aod  I  have  felt 
A  preieiiee  that  dUturba  me  with  the  joj 
Of  eleTated  thought!  :  a  aeuae  •ablime 
Of  aomethmg  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  liTing  ur. 
And  the  bine  akj,  and  in  tbe  mind  of  man  : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objeots  of  all  thoaghta. 
And  roll*  through  all  things." 

These   lines,  written  on  July  13,  1798,  a  few  miles 

above  Tintem  Abbey,  amount  to  a  confession  of  faith. 

Duriog  the  next  fifteen  years,  in  fact,  Wordsworth's 

best  poetry  was  written.  He  had  published  as  early  as 
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1792  two  poems,  7%«  Evening  Walk  and  Descriptive 
Sketches,  which  attracted  the  atteDtion  of  yotmg  Cole- 
ridge. At  Racedown  he  finished  Gvilt  and  Sorrow  aad 
wrote  a  tn^^y,  3%e  Borderers,  and  a  poem  called  The 
Siiined  Cottage,  which  he  later  inserted  in  The  Excur- 
mon.  In  1797  he  and  his  ebter  moved  to  Alfoxden,  not 
far  from  Nether-Stowey,  in  order  to  be  near  Coleridge, 
with  whom  he  had  developed  a  wann  friendship.  'Die 
next  year  appeared  The  Lyrical  Ballads,  started  con- 
jointly by  the  two  poets  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
walking  tour,  but  finally  expanded  into  a  volume.  This 
boob,  which  included  The  Ancient  Jtfariner,  almost 
wholly  by  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth's  Lines  Written 
ahooe  lintem  Abbey,  brought  both  writers  into  con- 
siderable notice,  not  only  becaose  of  tike  admitted  ex- 
cellence of  some  of  the  poems,  but  because  of  such  trivial 
pieces  as  The  Idiot  Boy  and  because  of  the  preface's 
expounding  a  new  theory  of  poetry,  —  that  any  to^o, 
however  homely,  if  taken  from  "  real  life,"  might  be  a 
poetic  topic. 

Wordsworth  and  his  sister  spent  the  following  winter 
at  Gofllar,  in  Germany.  Huth,  Tfvtting,  A  Poefs  Epi- 
taph, and  Lucy  Gray  were  written  there,  and  The 
Prelude,  an  introdnction  to  the  long  projected  poem 
of  The  Mecluse,  was  planned.  The  Prelude,  dedicated 
to  Coleridge,  was  not  finished  till  1805,  and  not  pub- 
lished till  after  Wordsworth's  death.  Hie  Lucy  Gray 
poems,  about  which  Wordsworth  was  singularly  reticent, 
suggest  by  their  earnest  emotion  some  very  real  attach- 
ment. It  has  been  remarked  that  it  is  ungenerous  to 
inquire  fnrtiber ;  it  may  be  added  that  it  is  now  also 
futile.  Lucy  Gray  may  after  all  have  been  only  a 
type  of  various  youthful  idealizations  of  women  rather 
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tlian  a  single  person ;  still,  there  are  some  who,  con- 
vinced  of  her  uidividuality,  will  search  for  her  as  men 
still  seek  the  "  dark  lady  "  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets. 

In  December,  1799,  when  Wordsworth  was  just 
under  thir^  years  old,  he  returned  to  the  Lakes,  never 
again  to  leave  ^m  for  any  great  length  of  time.  For 
the  first  thirteen  years  of  the  century,  except  for  a  toor 
in  Scotland  and  a  visit  to  Coleorton  Hall,  in  Leioestet^ 
shire,  he  lived  in  or  near  Grasmere.  His  first  residence 
there,  with  bis  mster,  at  Dove  Cottage,  has  become  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  literary  shrines.  It  is  a 
pity,  however,  that  the  memorials  are  so  exclusively  to 
the  Wordsworths,  for  thdr  successor,  De  Quinoey,  is 
just  as  closely  associated  with  the  house.  It  is  a  little 
white  cottage,  perched  against  a  hillside,  with  the  back 
garden  right  under  the  second-floor  windows,  and  with 
diminutive,  irr^;ular,  low-ceiled  ro<Hns. 

It  most  have  been  a  monorable  experience  to  have 
visited  Wordsworth  there.  His  closest  friends  and  most 
frequent  visitors  were  Coleridge  and  Sonthey,  who  lived 
at  Keswick.  On  a  rook  at  ihe  end  of  Thirlmere,  just 
half  way  between  Grasmere  and  Keswick,  are  out  sig- 
niflcant  initials  —  W.  W.,  8.  T.  C,  D.  W.,  and  M. 
H.  This  rock,  fragments  of  which  are  now  pathetically 
preserved  in  a  cairn  piled  just  beyond  the  straining- 
well  of  its  destroyer,  ib»  Manchester  Water  Company, 
was  their  favorite  meeting-place. 

The  initials  M.  H.  stood  for  Maiy  Hutchinson,  of 
Penrith,  to  whom  Wordsworth  became  engaged  in  1800. 
Two  years  later  the  marriage  took  place.  It  came  jast 
at  the  flood-tide  of  his  spiritual  prosperity,  when  in  his 
greatest  vigor  and  clearness  o£  mind  he  was  writing 
down  those  recwds  of  his  new  and  larger  futh,  when  he 
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had  jtut  tetnmed  with  a  whole  heart  to  the  hilla.  Maty 
Wordsworth  has,  to  be  sure,  been  eclipsed  in  the  mind 
of  posterity  by  the  more  sensitive,  more  ^ireseive  Doi^ 
othy ;  but  she  was  no  less  than  Dorothy  his  constant 
companion  and  inspiration ;  —  and  something  of  a  poet, 
too :  it  was  she,  in  fact,  who  suggested  the  two  most  fa- 
mous lines  of  that  famous  poem,  TTie  DqffbdiU,  — 


In  1808  the  growing  family  moved  to  Allan  Bank, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  Three  years  were  spent 
there,  two  more  in  the  parstmage  at  Ghnsmere,  and  then, 
in  1813,  the  poet  took  up  his  last  residence,  at  Rydal 
Mount,  overlookiDg  Rydal  Water  and  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  distant  Windermere.  Here  for  thirty-seven 
years  he  lived  his  simple  life,  writing  considerably, 
caring  for  his  sister  Dorothy,  now  become  an  invalid, 
laying  out  his  garden  and  planting  his  trees,  and  wallt 
ing  with  his  friends  and  children  among  his  well-loved 
hills. 

In  his  later  years  Wordsworth  was  much  visited  by 
men  of  letters  and  admirers,  to  whom  he  had  an  ingen- 
uous way  of  quoting  only  his  own  poetry.  "  Gradually 
it  became  apparent  to  me,"  says  Owlyle,  "  tiiat  of  tran- 
scendent unlimited  there  waa,  to  tbia  critio,  probably  bat 
one  specimen  known,  Wordsworth  himself  I "  Some- 
times the  old  poet  went  up  to  London,  but  except  for 
bis  fasciaating  eye  and  an  occasional  flow  of  language 
he  was  not  attractive  to  even  literary  London.  Few 
men  have  been  so  wholly  without  humor.  Dickens  is 
reported  to  have  said  of  him,  "  Dreadful  old  bore  I  "  — 
a  remark,  it  may  be  added,  that  reveals  the  limitations 
of   Dickens  as  wdl  as  of  Wordsworth.    Carlyle  was 
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almost  u  impatient  of  him,  his  monotonous  remarks,  his 
feeble  handshake,  and  called  him  a  <*  small "  though 
"  genuine  "  man,  but  did,  in  one  or  two  phragea,  strike 
off  a  memorable  picture  of  the  old  bard.  "  A  man 
recognizably  of  strong  intellectual  powers,  strong  char^ 
aeter,"  the  Scotchman  says;  *'  ^ven  to  meditati<m,  and 
much  contemptuous  of  the  unmeditatiTc  world  and  its 
noisy  nothingnesses ;  had  a  fine  limpid  style  of  writing 
and  delineating,  in  his  small  way ;  a  fine  limpid  vein  of 
melody  too  in  him  (as  of  an  honest  rustic  fiddle,  good, 
and  weJl-handled,  but  wanting  two  or  more  of  the  strings, 
and  not  capable  of  much  I)."  Once  Carlyle,  in  a  dis- 
onssion  with  Sterling,  made  some  remarks,  which  he 
thought  would  t'  perhaps  please  Wordsworth  too,"  who 
sat  '*  almost  next  to  me,"  but  who  "  gave  not  the  least  sign 
of  that  or  any  other  feeling."  Carlyle  thus  describes 
him:  "The  eyes  were  not  very  brilliant,  but  they  bad 
a  qniet  oleamess;  there  was  enough  of  brow  and  well- 
shaped  ;  rather  too  much  of  cheek  ('  horse  (ace '  I  have 
heard  satirists  say) ;  face  of  squarish  shape  and  de> 
cidedly  longish,  as  I  think  the  head  iiself  was  (its 
'loigth'  going  horizontal);  he  was  large-boned,  lean, 
but  still  firm-knit,  tall  and  strong-looking  when  he  stood, 
a  right  good  old  steel-gray  figure,  with  rustio  simpU- 
city  and  dignity  about  him."  To  do  Wordsworth  jus- 
tice, allowance  must  be  made  for  his  great  ^e  (about 
seventy)  when  Carlyle  saw  him,  and  for  the  grotesque 
humor  and  occasional  spleen  of  the  limner.  One  more 
glimpse,  from  Carlyle,  cannot  well  he  omitted,  for  its 
own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  picture  of  the  poet :  **  I 
look  upwards,  leftwards  "  (during  dessert  at  a  large 
dinner-party),  "the  coast  being  lucidly  for  a  moment 
dear ;  tfami,  far  off,  beautifully  screened  in  the  sbadonr 
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of  his  vertical  green  shade,  which  was  on  the  farther 
ride  of  him,  sat  Wordsworth,  silent,  slowly  but  steadily 
gnawing  sotne  portion  of  what  I  jndged  to  be  raisins, 
with  his  eye  and  attention  platndly  fixed  on  these  and 
these  alone.  The  sight  of  whom,  and  of  his  rock-like 
indiferesce  tQ  the  babble,  qnasi-scientifio  and  other, 
with  attention  turned  on  the  small  practical  alone,  was 
comfortable  and  amusing  to  me,  who  fdt  like  him  but 
oould  not  eat  raisins." 

The  dining  and  the  rintors,  however,  made  up  in 
reaHty  a  very  minor  feature  of  Wordsworth's  life.  At 
Bydal  he  lived  in  great  simplioity.  He  was  indeed  never 
well  off,  for  his  poetry  brought  no  addition  to  his  slender 
inoome.  In  1802  he  received  £1800  as  his  share  of  an 
dd  family  debt  then  paid;  and  ten  years  later  he  was 
^>pointed  distributor  of  stamps  for  Westmoreland,  with 
J&400  a  year.  On  bis  resigning  this  position  in  1842, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  managed  to  get  him  a  pension  of  £300 
from  the  civil  list.  In  1827,  moreover,  Sir  George 
Beaumont  had  begun  his  annnal  gift  of  £100  for  a  trip 
to  Scotland. 

Of  the  poems  written  between  the  Lyrical  Ballads 
(1798)  and  Wordsworth's  death  (1850),  a  division,  as 
bas  been  suggested,  can  be  conveniently  made.  For  ten 
or  fifteen  years  he  was  filled  with  the  full  inspiration 
of  his  message.  After  Tlnlem  Abbey  came  many  of  his 
best  lyrics — such  as  To  the  Cuckoo,  My  Heart  haps  up, 
To  the  Daisy,  She  vKts  a  Phantom  of  Deliffht,  I  Wan- 
dered Jjon/dy  fu  a  Cloud,  —  the  song  which  a  heart,  so 
fall  as  the  lines  written  above  Tintem  prove  his  to  have 
been,  spontaneoosly  gave  forth.  Many  of  his  sonnets, 
too,  —  especially  the  patriotic  ones  in  1802  and  1808, 
— were  composed  in  this  his  best  period.  Of  his  shorter 
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nsTratiTe  poems  written  at  this  time  JUichael,  Resolution 
and  Independence,  The  Brothers,  and  Margaret  are  the 
best  known.  In  1805  the  Ode  to  Duty  was  written  and 
in  1806  the  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality  was 
finished.  The  White  Doe  of  Sytttons  belongs  to  the 
year  1808;  Laodamia  and  Dion  were  both  done  in 
1814,  the  year  which  may  best  be  taken  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  division.  In  this  year  was  finished 
the  Exearswyn,  his  longest  poem,  the  second  part  of  the 
projected  Becluee,  of  which  the  Prelude  had  been  made 
an  introduction.  The  Mecuraion,  like  the  Prelude,  is 
a  naiVe  statement  in  blank  verse  of  his  ezperienoes  and 
his  philosophy,  and  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  much 
antobiography. 

Even  more  important  than  the  ^'xcurnon,  in  ^tody- 
ing  Wordsworth's  life,  is  the  great  Ode  on  Intimatioiu 
of  Immortality,  At  first  he  states  the  theory  that  the 
boy,  coming  "  from  God,  who  is  our  home,"  is  more 
wholly  spiritual  than  the  man ;  then  that  the  man,  nnder 
the  infinence  of  material  snrroimdings,  daily  most  travel 
farther  from  the  east,  gradnally  grows  away  from  spirit- 
nal  things,  loses  the  divine  preaehce  which  in  the  boy 
**is  not  to  be  put  by,"  oomea  at  last  to 

"  Forget  the  gloriM  ha  hath  Inown, 
And  that  imperUl  palaee  whence  be  oune." 

If  Wordsworth  had  stopped  here,  the  [^osophy  of 
the  poem  would  be  dreary  enough  and  incompatible  with 
his  other  work ;  it  woold  have  to  be  r^arded  as  a  freak, 
the  offspring  of  a  despondent  mood.  But  he  saves  him- 
self 1^  contradicting  himself,  l^  saying  that  in  ub  is 
•(  something  that  doth  live,"  a  "  shadowy  recollectum  " 
of  the  ehildbood  glory. 
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"  Henoe,  id  a  sewson  of  calm  weatber, 
Thoogb  inlMid  fu  we  be, 
Onr  Muls  bave  tight  of  that  immarta]  le* 
Which  braugbt  ni  hither." 

There  Btill  eziats  that 

"  prinud  sjmpKtbr 
Whioh  baving  been  most  ever  be." 

"Theiunooentbrigbttiesa  of  A  new-born  Axj 
Ii  lovely  yet ; 
The  eb)ad«  that  gather  roaud  the  Mttang  Btm 
Do  take  a  lober  coloring  from  an  eje 
Tliat  liath  kept  watch  o'er  man'i  mortality." 

Ib  not  heie  a  complete  record  of  his  childish  idealimn, 
of  his  period  of  conflict  and  deapur,  and  of  hie  matur- 
ity that  brought  back  the  idealism  tempered  and  tried 
and  infuMd  with  a  love  for  man  ?  He  oonld  finally  §ay, 
at  the  end  of  the  poem,  — 

"  To  me  the  meaneit  flower  that  blowa  can  give 
ThoDghti  that  do  often  Ue  too  deep  for  tear*." 

On  aooonnt  of  this  soberer  faith  that  came  with 
"  years  that  bring  the  philosophic  mind,"  because  of  his 
recanting  from  the  wilder  principles  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  Wordsworth  was  aecused  by  some  of  desert- 
ing the  cause.  Browning's  Lost  Leader,  vbioh  the  au- 
thor himself  would  not  admit  to  be  the  *'  very  efBgies  "  of 
Wordsworth,  has  been  no  doubt  responsible  for  an  ao- 
onsation  so  false.  Wordsworth's  change  was  the  natural 
result  of  maturity.  Coleridge,  too,  reoanted.  All  his 
great  contemporaries  did  so,  in  fact,  except  Byron  and 
Shelley,  who  were  both  oonstitutiooally  unable  to  put 
ap  with  social  laws.  It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  Words- 
worth ever  deserted  for  "  a  handful  of  lilrer  "  or  for 
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"  E  riband  to  stiek  in  his  coat ; "  and  of  coone  Brown- 
ing never  meant  that  directly  of  him. 

Until  his  deaUi  Wordsworth  continued  to  write  maoh. 
Among  tite  great  mass  of  indifferent  poems  in  this  sec- 
ond period  (1614-50)  there  shine  oat  Ths  Duddon 
Sonnets  (1820)  ;  one  or  two  odes,  such  as  HoA  To  a 
Skylark,  beginning  ^'  Ethereal  minstrel "  (1825) ;  and 
rctrrow  Sevisited  (18S1).  Ihiriiig  the  years  1821-22 
he  wrote  a  great  quantity  of  sonnets  oolleoted  under  the 
title  Ecdesiatticat  Sonnets,  and  during  a  trip  to  Italy 
in  1837  he  composed  sereral  poems  included  under  the 
title  Memorvda  of  a  Tour  in  Italy.  In  1829-SO  he 
spent  much  time  orer  a  translation  of  part  of  the  j^neid. 
At  this  time,  too,  he  wrote  considerable  proee,  the  most 
interesting  of  which  is  his  description  of  the  Scenery  fjf 
Ma  Lakes  (1622).  His  magnom  opus,  Ute  Seelvse, 
was  never  finished.  Of  the  three  books  planned,  the 
first,  called  Some  at  Grasmere,  —  to  go  between  T^e 
Prelude  and  T^e  Recursion,  —  was  published  in  1688. 
A  lai^  part  of  what  was  intended  for  the  third  book 
is  scattered  among  other  poems.  A  fitting  reoognition 
finally  accorded  him  came  in  the  appointment  to  the 
post  of  poet-laureate,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Soathey 
in  1648. 

Wordsworth's  last  days  were  very  tranqniL  At  the 
age  of  eighty,  after  taking  a  cold  which  developed 
pleurisy,  he  died  quietly  at  noon,  on  April  28,  1850. 
His  grave  was  put  between  those  of  bis  sister  Dorothy 
and  his  daughter  Dora  in  Grasmere  Churchyard,  and 
to  these  was  added,  nine  years  later,  that  of  his  wife. 

In  spite  of  the  laureateship  and  of  his  great  age,  the 
poet  did  not  win  very  wide  recognition  tiU  years  after 
his  death.  There  was  not  enough  of  the  spectacular  in 
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him  to  Btorm  popular  citadels,  when  Soott,  Coleridge, 
and  Byion  were  claiming  attention.  And  immediately 
after  his  death  Tennyson,  with  a  more  nnivenal  voice, 
held  the  ear  of  Enghuid.  It  was  neoessary,  moreover, 
for  the  world,  under  the  guidance  of  such  excellent 
interpreters  as  Matthew  Arnold,  to  grow  to  a  compre- 
hension of  his  meaning.  There  is  in  him  a  splendid 
spiritoal  power,  an  imperishable  word  to  those  who  will 
tntly  listen. 

"  He  u  letired  u  noontide  dew, 
Or  founUin  in  a  nooodAf  groTe  : 
And  jou  mnit  love  him,  are  to  joa 
He  will  iNm  wortlij  of  jonr  lora. 

"  The  ontwud  ihowi  of  tkj  and  eftrth, 
Of  hill  and  vftUej,  he  hu  viewed; 
And  impnlm  of  deeper  birth 
Have  oome  to  him  in  •olitode. 

■*  In  eommoD  thing*  tlut  round  ni  lie 
Some  Tkodom  trutha  he  a«n  impart;  — 
The  berrett  of  m.  qaiet  eje 
That  braod*  and  ileepe  on  bii  own  heart" 
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**  Aa  to  my  shape,"  Coleridge  said  in  a  letter  desorib- 
ing  himself,  "  't  ia  a  good  shape  enough,  if  measured  — 
bat  my  gait  is  awkward,  and  the  walk  of  the  whole  man 
indicates  ijidolence  capable  of  tfoergits"  Here  are 
expressed  the  two  most  striking  things  aboat  Coleridge : 
he  was  a  very  capable  man,  and  be  somehow  usually 
failed  to  acbieve  the  results  be  promised.  He  was  one 
of  the  keenest  critics  of  his  time,  he  was  a  widely  versed 
sdiolar,  and  be  had  a  poetic  skill  rarely  surpassed. 
Nor  did  be  ftul  for  want  of  divine  fire ;  back  of  his 
aobolarship  and  skill  lay  an  especially  bright  genius. 
But  physical  irresolution  possessed  him  from  the  first ; 
be  fell  into  indolence  and  then  into  opium-eating ; 
and  from  a  oonditioo  where  he  saw  the  bright  visions 
of  youth  pass  unrecorded,  he  sank  rapidly  to  a  condi- 
tion where  the  visions  grew  feebler  and  more  indistinct. 
As  if  to  make  his  life  more  tr^o,  his  reason  remiuned 
good  to  the  end ;  be  saw  clearly  the  awful  penalty  be 
was  paying.  There  is  something  very  sad  in  the  humor 
of  Lamb,  in  writing  of  Coleridge  in  1810 :  "  Coleridge 
has  powdered  his  hair,  and  looks  like  Bacchus,  Bacchus 
ever  sleek  and  young.  He  is  going  to  turn  sober,  but  his 
clock  has  not  struck  yet."  As  early  as  1794,  when  he 
was  only  twenty-two,  Coleridge  saw  and  expressed  the 
tr^edy  of  hie  life :  — 

"  Sloth-jumdioed  >I1 1   and  from  m;  gruplAM  huid 
Drop  Friendtbip's  preoioiu  pearU,  like  hcmi^laH  land." 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  curse  of  irresolution,  Coleridge 
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did  mftnage,  beoanse  of  a  very  great  genios  within  hint, 
to  write  a  little  great  prose  and  poetry.  Most  of  his 
work,  however,  is  unfinished  —  as  his  whole  life  was. 
On  this  aoGonnt  people  to-day  are  prone  to  undereBtimate 
his  genius.  It  moBt  have  been  necessary  to  know  the 
man,  to  hear  him  talk,  to  see  his  eye,  if  one  would  oom- 
prehend  his  real  magnitude.  For  in  discourse,  which 
does  not  require  the  resolute  girding  up  of  loins  that 
writing  does,  he  was  at  bis  best.  Among  his  con- 
temporaries be  would  have  been  the  undisputed  gno- 
oesBOr  of  Dr.  Johnson  ^  if  such  a  dictator  had  been 
possible  after  the  French  Revolution. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  the  yonngeat  of  thirteen 
children,  was  bom  October  21,  1772,  at  Ottety- 
St.  Mary's  in  Devonshire.  Hia  father,  the  Rev.  John 
Coleridge,  was  vicar  of  the  village  and  a  schoolmaster. 
His  mother,  John  Coleridge's  second  wife,  was  Anne 
Bowdon.  So  many  poets  are  spoken  of  as  preoooious  in 
boyhood  that  a  superlative  is  aeoessary  in  Coleridge's 
case.  Ko  great  writer  of  the  nineteenth  century,  except 
the  marvelous  Macanlay,  was  so  preoooioos  a  child. 
He  mixed  little,  he  says,  with  otiier  boys,  bttt  spent  most 
d  hie  time  reading  "  incessantly  "  or  acting  out  what 
he  had  read.  "  And  I  used  to  lie  by  the  wall  and  mope } 
and  my  spirits  used  to  come  upon  me  sudden,  in  a  flood ; 
and  then  I  was  accustomed  to  run  np  and  down  the 
churchyard  and  act  over  again  all  I  had  been  reading, 
to  the  docks  and  the  nettles  and  the  rank  grass."  The 
Rev.  John,  fearing  the  effect  of  fairy  tales  on  the  ima- 
^nativc  infant,  burned  the  child's  books.  "  So,"  he  goes 
on,  *'  I  became  a  dreamer,  and  acquired  an  indisposi- 
tion to  all  bodly  activity.  I  was  fretful  and  inordinately 
passionate ;  .  ■  .  despised  and  hated  by  the  boys  .  .  . 
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aDd  flattered  and  wondered  at  li^  all  the  old  wonieD. 
And  before  I  waa  eight  years  old  I  waa  a  character." 
These  are  important  words ;  they  show  in  the  child  ihe 
man  almost  completely  foreshadowed :  the  flashing, 
imaginatire  mind,  the  great  learning,  the  irresolutiim, 
the  disaster,  and  Coleridge  the  character.  For  of  all  his 
great  ooutemporaries  only  Shelley  can  compete  with  him 
in  strangeness  of  ways. 

Snob  a  boy,  as  may  be  imaged,  was  an  odd  flgnre 
at  BohooL  He  was  at  a  dame  school  from  three  to  six, 
and  at  bis  father's  grammar  schocd  from  six  to  nine. 
Then  his  father  died,  and  with  him  even  a  meagre  finan- 
oial  support.  Through  Mr.  Francis  Bailer,  however,  an 
appointment  to  Christ  Hospital  School  in  London  was 
obtained,  and  on  July  18,  1782,  Coleridge  became  a 
blae-ooat  boy.  The  first  six  weeks  were  spent  in  the 
Junior  School  at  Hertford,  but  in  September  he  was 
removed  to  the  Under  Grammar-Scbool  in  London  and 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  "  milk  porritch,  blue  and 
tasteless,"  and  "pease  soup,  coarse  sod  choking." 
"Come  back  into  my  memory,"  writes  bis  schoolfellow 
Charles  Lamb  in  Christ's  Sbspital  Five  and  Thirty 
Tears  Ago,  *^like  as  thou  wert  in  the  daygpriog  of  thy 
fancies,  with  hope  like  a  fiery  column  before  tbee  — 
the  dark  pillar  not  yet  turned  —  Samuel  Taylor  Cole, 
ridge  —  Ixigioian,  Metaphysician,  Bard! — How  have 
I  seen  the  oasoal  paseer  through  the  cloisters  stand  still, 
oitranced  with  admiration  (while  he  weighed  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  speech  and  the  garh  oi  the 
young  Mirandnla),  to  hear  tbee  unfold,  in  thy  deep  and 
sweet  intonations,  the  mysteries  of  Jamblichus  <xc  Plo- 
tinos  (for  even  in  those  years  thou  wazedst  not  pale  at 
luoh  philosophic  draughts),  or  reciting  Homer  in  hia 
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Greek,  or  Pindar — while  the  walls  of  the  old  Gbey 
Friars  reechoed  to  the  accents  of  the  itispired  charity 
hoy  !  "  Lamb  telb,  too,  of  the  hot  Bummer  nights  when 
Coleridge  gazed  from  the  roof  at  the  stars,  and  of  the 
whole  holidays  when  they  roamed  the  fields  aboat  Lon- 
don or  went  to  see  the  grim  sights  of  die  Tower;  and 
he  recounts,  with  incomparable  droUety,  the  doings  of 
the  Head  Master,  the  Bev.  James  Boyer,  wit^  his  "  Ods 
my  life,  sirrah  I  I  have  a  great  mind  to  whip  you  I " 
When,  years  afterwards,  Coleridge  heard  that  this  rig- 
oroosteacherwasonhisdeath-bed,  heremarked:  "Poor 
J.  B.  I  May  all  his  faults  be  forgiven,  and  may  he  be 
wafted  to  bUss  by  little  cherub  boys,  all  heads  and 
wings,  with  no  hottoma  to  reproach  his  sublunary  in- 
firmities." 

Coleridge  was  a  brilliant  if  wayward  scholar,  and  be 
won  easily  a  Christ  Hospital  "  £xhibiUon  "  Scholarship 
at  Jesos  College,  Cambridge,  which  fae  entered  in  the 
fall  of  1791.  Hepassedmostof  his  timetheretilll794, 
but  his  attendance  was  irregular  and  be  never  took  a 
d^^ee.  He  was  of  course  in  tbe  forefront  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  Revolution,  and  bis  rooms  soon  became 
a  centre  for  youthful  philosophers,  poets,  and  champions 
of  liberal  views.  A  minate  of  a  Literary  Society  is 
doably  significant:  "Time  before  sapper  was  spent  in 
hearing  Coleridge  repeat  some  original  poetry  (he  hav- 
ing neglected  to  write  his  essay,  which  is  therefore  to 
be  produced  next  week}."  First,  it  is  evident  that  his 
verse  was  already  a  matter  for  admiration  among  his 
friends;  indeed,  he  bad  already  written  (1798),  besides 
many  imitations  and  pieces  of  little  merit,  bis  Lines 
on  an  Autumnal  Evening^  and  his  poem  To  Fortune 
had  jost  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle.    Second, 
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it  is  phun  tliat  he  had  nlreiidy  b^un  to  n^leot  things ; 
and  there  ia  no  record  that "  next  week  "  ever  eaine  for 
that  essay. 

Coleridge's  longest  absence  bom  Cambridge  was  dar- 
ing the  winter  of  1793-94,  when  he  enlisted  as  Silas 
Tomkyn  Comberbach  in  the  15th  fiegrment  of  Light 
Dragoons.  This  sadden  departure  was  brooght  on  by 
debts  and  despondency.  He  made  a  very  sorry  horseman, 
but  he  managed  by  writing  lov&Jetters  for  his  oomiades 
to  get  his  horse  and  accontrements  cleaned  for  him.  In 
two  months,  however,  be  had  had  enough ;  by  April, 
1794,  his  discharge  was  procured ;  and  after  being  ad- 
monished, he  was  reinstated  by  the  Master  of  Jesus 
CoUege. 

The  following  summer  and  fall  brongfat  two  impor- 
tant events  into  Coleridge's  life  —  Pantisooracy  and  his 
love  affair  with  Mary  Evans.  The  first  was  a  scheme 
concocted  by  Southey,  Coleridge,  Burnett,  and  Lovell — 
a  plan  bora  of  the  socialistic  dreams  that  the  French 
Revolution  inspired  in  youthful  minds.  Briefly  stated, 
"  Twelve  gentlemen  of  good  education  and  liberal  prin- 
ciples are  to  embark  with  twelve  ladies  in  April  next" 
for  some  "  delightful  part  of  the  new  back  settlements  " 
of  America,  llie  banks  of  the  Susqnebanna  were  the 
chosen  spot.  Here  all  were  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
soil  and  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  out  of  which, 
they  somehow  imagined,  was  to  arise  a  sort  of  Utoinan 
blessedness.  But  the  expedition  never  started,  because 
at  first  funds  were  lacking,  to  supply  which  Coleridge 
and  Southey  took  imlently  to  writing  and  to  lecturing 
at  Bristol,  and  because  later  there  were  disagreements, 
and  ardor  cooled. 

Coleridge's  love  for  Mary  Evans  seems  to  have  been 
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Itmg-atanding  and  nnoere  —  deeper  in  fact  than  any  af- 
fection he  later  felt.  In  the  summer  of  1794,  with  his 
bead  full  of  Fantisocracy,  he  had,  to  be  sure,  paid  court 
to  Sarah  Frioker,  sister  of  Souttiey's  betrothed.  But  the 
following  winter  his  love  for  Mary  Evans  returned  and 
he  rallied  a  forlorn  hope  in  a  letter  of  direct  proposal. 
She  refused  him,  howerer ;  yet  bis  quiet  manner  of  ac- 
cepting the  conditions,  so  far  as  his  letter  of  reply  is 
any  indication,  was  very  creditable. 

Cambridge  waa  become,  as  might  be  expected,  a  place 
of  slight  charm  for  bim,  and  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, 1794,  be  left  it  for  good.  The  winter  was 
spent  in  nnsettied  life  in  London,  where  his  work  was 
chiefly  writing  sonnets  for  the  Morning  Chronicle,  It 
was  at  this  time  that  be  passed  those  rare  evenings  with 
Charles  Lamb  at  "  The  Salutation."  "  T^ose  were  days 
(or  nights),"  said  Lamb,  "  but  they  wera  marked  with 
a  white  stone.  Such  were  his  extraordinary  powers, 
tiiat  when  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  and  be  married, 
the  landlord  entreated  bim  to  stay,  and  offered  him 
free  quarters  if  be  would  only  talk." 

Coleridge  evidentiy  did  feel  it  was  time  to  go  and  be 
married.  And  so  —  Mary  Evans  f aibng  —  he  renewed 
suit  with  nnbeooming  haste  to  Sarah  Frieker.  He  was 
at  Bristol  with  Southey  early  in  1795,  and  more  lee 
tures  and  Fantisocracy  followed.  On  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Frieker 
and  moved  into  a  cottage  at  Clevedon  near  the  Somer- 
set coast. 

Among  the  literary  results  of  the  life  in  the  West 
were  the  publication  of  Sobeepierre  in  1794,  a  pl^ 
written  conjointly  by  Coleridge  and  Southey,  and  the 
acquaintance  with  Amos  Cottle,  a  bocdcseller  wbo  in- 
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spired  Byron's  "  t^oebos  1  What  a  name ! "  In  March, 
1796,  Cottle  brought  out  Coleridge's  Povmt  on  Vari- 
out  Subjects,  wlucb  included  most  of  his  earlier  Terse 
and  Seligious  Muainga. 

At  the  su^estion  <xF  friends  enthnBiastdo  over  Cole- 
ridge's liberal  views,  the  poet  made  a  tour  of  the  Korth 
to  secure  subscriptions  for  his  proposed  periodical. 
Hie  Watchman.  He  preached  by  the  way,  he  says, 
"  u  a  hireless  volunteer,  in  a  bine  ooat  and  white  waist- 
ooat,  that  qot  a  rag  of  the  woman  of  Babylon  might 
be  seen  on  me.  For  I  was  at  that  time  and  long  after 
...  a  zealons  Unituian  in  religion."  He  retomed 
with  nearly  a  thousand  names,  and  The  WeUchman 
appeared  on  March  1, 1796.  Bnt  it  came  to  a  speedy 
death  with  the  t«nth  issue  on  May  13.  "  The  reason 
is  short  and  satisfactory,"  says  the  "Address  to  the 
Beader:"  "the  work  does  not  pay  its  expenses." 

During  the  following  autumn  Coleridge  first  touched 
opium.  He  had  been  suffering  from  depression  and 
neuralgia,  and  on  the  3d  of  November  he  took  "  be- 
tween 60  and  70  drops  of  laudanum,"  he  wrote  to  his 
friend  Foole,  "and  sopped  the  Cerberus  just  as  his 
mouth  began  to  open."  True,  it  was  eatna  years  before 
taking  opium  became  a  habit,  but  he  had  now  learned 
the  terrible  cnre,  to  which  he  so  helplesdy  turned  wh«i 
other  ills  combined  with  bodily  to  tempt  him. 

There  followed  on  this  period  of  depression,  never^ 
theless,  the  brightest  and  most  productiTe  days  of  Cole- 
ridge's life.  The  best  part  of  his  friendship  with 
Wordsworth,  his  greatest  poetic  wo^  and  hia  most 
conspicuous  growUi  all  belong  to  the  next  five  years. 
After  1802  domestio  difficulties,  estrangement  from 
friends,  shiftless  and  injurious  habits,  and  the  loes  of 
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\aa  poetia  gih  crowded  miu  opon  him ;  he  iras  nerer 
agun  quite  his  own  man.  But  in  1797,  wlien  he  and 
Mrs.  Coleridge  moved  with  thdr  infant  Hartley  to  a 
house  at  Stowey,  he  was  still  rising  to  greatness. 

Coleridge  first  met  Wordsworti)  in  Jnne,  1797,  when 
the  latter  was  liring  with  hte  sister  Dorothy  at  Bace> 
down,  in  Dorset.  A  close  friendship  at  once  possessed 
all  three.  Wordsworth  was  in  Coleridge's  eyes  the 
noblest  man  alive — the  only  man  to  whom  he  always 
granted  superiority.  There  was,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
fire  and  a  fascination  about  the  young  preacher  and 
poet  of  Stowey  which  took  the  Wordsworths  completely, 
which  brought  them  indeed  to  Alfoxden,  near  Stowey, 
to  live.  Dorothy  Wordsworth  thus  describes  Col^ 
ridge:  "He  is  a  wonderful  man.  His  conversation 
teems  with  soul,  mind,  and  spirit.  ...  At  first  I 
thought  him  very  plain,  that  is  for  about  three  min- 
utes :  he  is  pale,  thin,  has  a  wide  month,  thick  lips,  and 
not  very  good  teeth,  longish,  loose-growing,  half-curling 
rough  black  hair.  But  if  yon  hear  him  speak  for  five 
minutes,  you  think  no  more  of  them.  His  eye  is  large 
and  full,  and  not  very  dark,  but  gray — such  an  eye  as 
would  receive  from  a  heavy  aoul  the  dullest  expression ; 
but  it  speaks  every  emotion  of  his  animated  mind;  it 
has  more  of  *the  poet's  eye  in  fine  frenzy  rolling '  than 
I  ever  witnessed."  And  Coleridge,  in  describing  him- 
self to  Thelwall,  says:  "  As  to  me,  my  face,  unless  ani- 
mated  by  immediate  eloquence,  expresses  great  sloth, 
and  great,  indeed  almost  idioric,  good  nature.  'T  is  a 
mere  carcase  of  a  &oe :  fat,  flabby,  and  expressive 
chiefly  of  inexpression.  ...  I  cannot  breathe  through 
my  nose,  so  my  mouth  with  sensual  thick  lips  is  almost 
alwa^  open." 
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But  before  the  gnak  production  which  resulted  from 
the  friendship  with  Wonlsworth,  the  seoond  edition  of 
Coleridge's  poems  was  published  in  the  summer  of 
1797.  In  the  same  volume  were  verses  by  Charles 
Lamb,  his  friend  of  scbool^days,  and  by  Charles  Lloyd, 
s  sensitive,  melancholy  youth  who  had  been  living  as 
a  kind  of  disciple  with  Coleridge.  Soon  after  this 
Ccderidge  quarreled  with  Lloyd,  and  as  a  result  was 
estranged  for  a  time  from  Lamb.  During  the  same 
summer  Sheridan  asked  Coleridge  to  write  a  jday  for 
Dniry  Lane,  and  by  October  Oaorio  was  finished. 
It  was  then  rejected,  but  came  up  successfully  sizteoi 
years  later  in  the  rewritten  Semorae. 

Coleridge's  greatest  achievement,  7^  Ancient  Mar- 
iner, which  alone  would  insure  bis  position  as  a  very 
great  poet,  was  the  first  fruit  of  the  friendship  with 
Wordsworth.  In  November,  1797,  the  three  friends 
went  on  a  walking  tour  through  North  Devon,  and  to 
defray  expenses  hit  on  writing  a  joint  poem,  Coleridge 
rapidly  sketched  a  pLin  and  soon  took  to  himself  the 
greater  part  of  tite  work.  The  poem,  still  unfinished, 
was  not  sent  to  the  Monthly  Magazine  as  proposed, 
bat  "grew  and  grew,"  says  Wordsworth.  Finally,  on 
the  2Sd  of  the  following  March,  Coleridge  went  to  dine 
at  Alfoxden  and  took  with  him  the  finished  ballad  — 
"inimitable,"  as  he  himself  called  it.  The  poem,  for 
some  time  very  unpopular,  but  now  among  the  best 
known  in  the  language,  was  published  as  part  of  Cole- 
ridge's small  contribution  to  the  Lyrical  Ballada, 
brought  oat  by  the  two  poets  in  September,  1798. 

The  spirit  of  poetry  was  indeed  on  Coleridge  as  never 
before  or  since.  In  1797  he  lKgsn  Chriatabel,  like 
most  of  his  work  never  finished,  uid  the  following  year 
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he  ooDtribnted  to  the  Morning  Post  some  of  his 
best  work,  —  the  Ode  to  France,  Frost  at  MidniglU, 
and  Feara  in  Solitude.  Coleridge,  who  had  been,  as 
Wordsworth,  an  eDthnsiaatio  champion  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  had  now  recanted,  ae  had  his  friend,  when 
he  saw  France  — 

"  Mix  with  kiDga  in  the  low  liiit  of  imj. 
Tail  in  tbe  Imiit,  Mid  ibtfe  the  murderoni  prej." 
In  April  of  the  same  year  the  quarrel  with  Lloyd  had 
driven  tbe  dejected  Coleridge  to  "  a  lonely  fanohoase 
between  Forlock  and  Linton."  There  he  had  reconrse 
to  an  "  anodyne."  One  of  the  results  was  another  link 
in  the  ehain  of  the  habit  about  to  poseesa  him  inex- 
orably ;  the  other  result  was  Kuhta  Khan.  For  Cole- 
ridge dreamed  a  whole  poem  and  proceeded,  on  awaking 
from  the  opinm  dream,  to  write  it  down.  When,  how- 
ever, he  had  written  fifty-four  lines  he  was  called  oat 
on  business,  and  later  the  marTeloos  vision  had  fled. 
Yet  there  remains  the  perfect  fragment. 

I^fesBOT  Brandl  has  pointed  out  bow  common 
melancholia,  depression,  and  overwrought  ima^nation 
were  among  writers  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury; how  common  indeed  was  the  opium  cure.  The 
lives  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Collins,  Fergnsson,  Bums,  Cow- 
per,  Blake,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Llc^d,  De  Qnincey,  By- 
ron, Shelley,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Keats  (not  to  mention 
minor  authors)  — all  were  touched  by  a  haunting  sad- 
ness. Of .  these  De  Quinoey  and  Coleridge  were  con- 
spicuous as  opium-eaters ;  but  one  feels  that  almost  any 
of  these  men,  by  tbe  slightest  twisting  of  the  threads 
of  life,  might  have  shared  a  similar  fate.  To-day  such 
a  list  would  read  like  a  catalogue  of  degenerates ;  but 
<me  must  not  judge  too  harshly  of  men  whom  imagina- 
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taoD  possesBod  st  times  as  a  nightmaie.  It  is  indeed 
to  the  g^reat  credit  of  muiy  that  they  waved  back  so 
bravely  the  insidious  comfort. 

To  tetarn  to  Coleridge  in  1798.  He  had  now  become 
a  considerable  figure.  Nearly  every  Sanday  he  preached 
in  Unitarian  chapels,  drawing  by  his  ardor  and  elo- 
quenoe  many  young  men.  How  marvdonsly  he  talked 
may  be  guessed  from  the  adtniration  of  yonng  WiUiam 
Haxlitt,  who  heard  him  preach  in  Shrewsbury :  "  The 
preacher  then  launched  into  his  subject  like  an  eagle 
dallying  with  the  wind." 

In  the  tall  of  this  year,  just  as  the  Lyrical  BaUadt 
were  coming  out,  he  joined  the  Wordsworths  in  a  trip 
to  Germany,  with  the  purpose  of  getting  the  language 
and  the  philosophy  of  that  country.  On  reaching  the 
continent,  the  Wordsworths  went  to  Goslar  for  a  dismal 
winter;  Coleridge  to  Batzebarg  to  learn  the  language. 
Early  in  1799  he  moved  to  OSttingen,  and  there,  at 
the  university,  worked  "harder  than,  I  trust  in  God 
Almighty,  I  shall  ever  have  occasion  to  work  again." 
He  became  a  great  student  of  German  metaphysics  — 
in  fact,  was  largely  responsible  for  introducing  them  to 
Ute  Eng^h.  He  always,  however,  spoke  German  with 
an  "abominable  accent,"  and  referred  constantly,  it 
is  said,  to  a  pocket^ctionary.  After  a  walking  tour 
through  the  Harz  Mountains  he  returned  to  Stowey  in 
July,  1799. 

But  Coleridge  did  not  stay  long  at  home.  From  the 
English  Lakes,  where  he  had  been  visiting  Wordsworth^ 
he  went  to  London  to  write  political  articles  for  Th» 
Morning  Post  and  I%e  Courier.  He  did  work  oon- 
sistmitly  hard  for  a  time,  and  so  well  that  Stuart  offered 
him  half  shares  in  the  two  papers ;  "bat  I  ttdd  him 
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I  would  not  give  up  the  country  and  the  hzy  reading  (^ 
old  folios  for  two  tbousand  tunes  two  tlionsand  pounds." 
He  was  working,  too,  on  a  translation  of  Sduller's 
trilogy,  Wallensteiji,  a  work  which,  u  time  went  on, 
filled  him  with  "unutterable  disgnst,"  but  which  be 
maaaged  to  finish  by  the  following  April. 

In  July,  1600,  he  mored  with  his  &mily  to  Greta 
Hall,  Ee«wick,  where  Soothey  was  already  living.  The 
two  families  sharad  the  house  with  tolerable  arnica 
bility,  a  tact  which  does  great  credit  to  the  methodical 
Soathey.  There  is  a  story  that  Soutliey  went  erery  now 
and  then  to  his  friend's  study  to  retrieve  chairs  which 
Coleridge  had  in  all  friendliness  appropriated. 

At  first  Coleridge  was  in  high  spirits.  The  scenery 
about  Keswick  pleased  him  much,  and  the  Woida- 
worths,  DOW  living  near-by  at  Grasmere,  were  still  his 
best  friends.  One  gets  little  glimpses  of  the  life  in 
Dorothy  Wordsworth's  journal :  "  At  eleven  o'clock 
Coleridge  came  when  I  was  walking  in  the  still,  clear 
moonshine  in  the  garden.  He  came  over  Helv^yn.  .  .  . 
We  sat  and  chatted  till  half-past  three."  Another 
time:  **  We  were  very  merry.  .  .  .  William  read  Suth." 
It  was  under  this  inspiration  that  Coleridge  wrote  tiia 
Moond  part  of  Chrietabel. 

The  following  winter,  however,  brought  sickness, 
bodily  and  mentaL  He  suffered  greatly  from  rheumatie 
pains  and  swollen  kne&-joints.  The  unhappiness  in  his 
borne,  too,  began  seriously  about  this  time.  Mrs.  Cole- 
ridge's only  fault,  it  was  said,  was  fretfulness — not 
without  cause,  for  she  had  much  to  bear  in  tiie  irreso- 
lutitm  of  her  husband,  especially  when  her  sister,  Edith 
Southey,  offered  such  a  contrast  in  fortune.  Yet,  as 
Mr.  Dykes  Campbell  points  out,  *<£rettang  is  one  of  the 
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habits  which  bring  sbont  conBequenoes  th&t  seem  dis- 
proportionate."  Coleridge  was  no  doubt  ofaieflyto  blame, 
but  his  wife  brought  to  him,  besides  fretfulness,  no  Bjm- 
pathy  and  no  comprehension ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  least 
remarkable  that  what  had  at  first  been  merely  feeble 
love  had  not  only  cooled  into  indifference,  bnt  had  hard- 
ened into  dislike.  Coleridge  perhaps  owed  her  oonsidai^ 
ation,  bat  that  was  not  to  be  expected  from  a  sick  man. 
A  thinly-lined  purse,  moreorer,  in  spite  of  the  yearly 
pension  of  £160  which  the  Wedgewoods  had  given  him 
in  order  that  be  might  write  poetry,  added  to  his  cares. 
He  sought  in  opium  relief  at  first  from  bodily  pain,  then 
from  mental  and  spiritual.  Sometimes  there  were  bright 
moments  of  reguned  health,  of  hope  and  renewed  pur- 
pose, but  they  were  usually  forerunners  of  further  sick- 
ness and  dejection.  It  was  in  the  latter  sjurit  that  he 
wrote,  in  the  fall  of  1801,  his  Ode  to  Di^eeUon,  one 
of  the  saddest  poems  in  the  English  language,  a  poem 
which  marks  the  end  of  his  strongest  poetic  impulse ; 
it  records 

"  L  grief  witliont  ■  puig,  Toid,  dark,  kod  dnftr, 
A  itifled,  Atvwsj,  Tmimpauiaaad  grief, 
Wliiah  findl  no  natiual  outlet,  no  zelief, 
In  word,  or  sigh,  or  tear." 

Greta  Hall  had  now  beoome  almost  intolerable,  and 
much  of  Col^dge's  time  was  spent  at  Dore  Cottage 
with  the  Wordsworths.  Once  he  walked  rigoronsly 
through  Scotland,  doing  "  263  miles  in  eight  days,  in 
the  hope  of  forcing  the  disease  into  the  extremities.  .  .  . 
While  I  am  in  possession  of  my  will  and  my  reason,  I 
can  keep  the  fiend  at  arm's  length ;  but  with  the  night 
my  horrors  commence.  During  the  whole  of  my  journey, 
three  nights  out  of  four,  I  have  fallen  asleep  struggling 
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and  resolving  to  lie  awike,  and  awaking  hare  blest  the 
scream  which  delivered  me  from  the  reluctant  aleep." 

The  stoty  of  Coleridge's  life  has  here  reached  its 
climax ;  in  the  Ode  to  D^ection  the  catastrophe  is 
already  shadowed  forth.  The  "dark  pillar"  Lamb 
writes  of  has  now  been  turned.  The  rest  of  bis  exist- 
ence —  dra^;ed  through  thirty  years  —  is  the  stoty  of 
projeots  deferred  and  promises  broken,  of  &mily  dis- 
cord and  of  moral  weakness.  Yet  aaa  is  too  apt  to  make 
much  of  the  contrasts,  to  catch  at  the  sensational  and 
in  this  case  condemning  incidents.  There  were  many 
bright  years  scattered  through — notably  1800,  181T, 
and  the  last  years.  Out  of  the  wreck  of  his  earlier  genius 
there  arises  finally  the  sage  of  Higbgate,  the  wonderful 
talker  who  drew  all  wise  men  to  bear  him  —  a  little 
infirm  and  broken  perhaps,  "an  archangel  slightly 
dami^;ed,"  as  Lamb  quaintly  puts  it — but  still  an 
archangel,  still  the  most  marvelous,  the  most  domi- 
Dating  figure  of  his  day. 

During  the  years  1802-04,  to  return  to  the  order  of 
events,  Coleridge  was  more  than  ever  ill  and  dejected. 
He  planned  a  trip  to  the  Azores,  he  purposed  to  write 
for  periodicals,  to  finish  ChriattAd,  he  taUted  of  a  great 
work,  Organum  verb  Organwn  —  but  nothing  came  of 
the  projects.  He  did  finally  get  off  for  Malta  in  the 
spring  of  1804.  The  climate,  however,  did  not  agree 
with  him  as  be  bad  hoped,  and  after  a  year  and  a  half 
there  —  during  part  of  whiob  one  is  surprised  to  find 
him  servii^  as  acting  secretary  to  the  Tory  govenun-, 
Sir  Alexander  Ball — he  returned  via  Italy  to  England. 

But  he  did  not  go  directly  home ;  "  he  recoils  so 
mnch,"  said  Wordsworth,  "from  the  thought  of  domes- 
ticating with  Mrs.  Coleridge."  That  winter  he  and  his 
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wife  agreed  to  &  kind  of  separation.  G>Ieridge  saw  her 
frequently  again,  not  without  friendliness,  but  the 
breaoh  was  never  really  mended.  Indeed,  be  had  beoome 
unfit  to  look  after  a  home.  "  He  ought  not  to  baTe  a 
wife  or  ohildren,"  Charles  Lamb  wrote  to  Crabb  Bob- 
inson ;  "  be  sboold  bare  a  sort  of  diocesan  oare  of  the 
world — no  parish  duty." 

Towards  the  end  of  1808,  daring  a  suspoision  <^ 
optnm-taking  while  he  was  living  with  the  WOTdsworths, 
Coleridge  rallied  himself  to  the  project  of  bringing 
out  a  weekly  periodioaL  In  June,  1809,  although  six 
months  behind  the  promise  in  the  prospeetns,  2%e 
^iend  began  to  appear.  Bet  Ko.  Ill  came  out  seven 
weeks  late,  and  the  scheme  fell  through  altogether  with 
No.  XXVII  (March  16, 1810).  The  mere  fact  of  eom- 
position  at  Grasmere  and  publication  at  the  distant  vil- 
l^;e  of  Penrith,  connected  by  no  direct  post,  was  Buffi- 
aeut  to  foreoaat  the  failure  which  Coleridge's  delays 
made  certain. 

In  October,  1810,  be  joined  Basil  Moutagu,  who  was 
returning  to  London,  and  thus,  except  for  a  short  visit 
in  1812,  left  Greta  Hall  for  good.  He  lived  almost 
wboUy  until  1816  at  tbe  house  of  John  Morgan,  a  ^m- 
pathetio  friend  who  dwelt  at  No.  7,  Portland  Plaoe, 
fiammergmith.  At  this  time  be  took  up  jonmalism 
again,  writing  rather  intermittently  for  the  Courier. 

But  tbe  greatest  events  of  these  years  were  tbe  |»o- 
duction  <A  Bemoru  and  the  I/eduree,  Lord  Byron  got 
the  Drury  Lane  Committee  to  accept  Semorse,  the  re- 
writtoi  Osorio,  and  it  was  put  on  the  stage  January 
23, 1813.  It  ran  for  twenty  nights  and  Coleridge  made 
l:^  it  ^00.  The  Lectures  on  Shakespeare,  unwritten 
and  for  the  most  part  unprepared,  but  among  the  most 
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brilliant  MbieTGroenta  of  his  life,  were  given  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1812.  Dnring  the  following  two  yean 
similar  lectnreB — oonversational,  brilliant — were  given 
in  BriatoL  Frequently  Coleridge  came  late — at  Bristol 
two  or  three  days  late.  There  is  an  amusing  story, 
iUustratiTe  of  bis  powers,  telling  how,  some  yean  later, 
he  received  one  morning  a  letter  asking  him  to  deliver 
a  lecture  that  very  evening  —  on  what  subject  was  not 
indicated.  He  got  there  on  time  for  once,  and  was  much 
astoniflhed  when  the  premdent  of  the  London  Philo- 
sophical Society  announced  to  a  crowded  hall:  "Mr. 
Coleridge  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  *The  Growth  of  the 
Individual  Mind.' "  "A  pretty  stiff  subject,"  Coleridge 
wluBpered  to  Gilhnan,  who  bad  acoompanied  him ;  but, 
says  Gillman,  **  be  plunged  at  once  into  his  lecture  — 
and  most  brilliant,  eloquent,  and  logically  consecutive 
it  was."  Coleridge's  monopoly  of  conversation  for  dijrty 
years  had  not  been  in  vain.  These  apparently  careless 
talks  have  established  his  fame  as  a  critic. 

In  1814  miseries  beset  him  again.  He  bad  shaken 
the  affection  of  most  of  his  friends  and  had  brou^t  on 
himaalf  ceusure  from  Southey.  He  often  neglected  to 
answer  letten,  lacked  sometimes  even  the  courage  to 
read  them.  The  education  of  his  sons  was  left  largely 
to  kind  friends.  He  talks  again  of  a  great  work,  this 
time  on  "  Christianity,  the  one  true  philosophy,"  pro- 
poses to  write  for  the  Courier,  and  does  nothing.  In 
the  fall  the  Moi^ans  accompanied  him  to  Cabe,  Wilt- 
shire, and  there,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Morgan,  who  did  much 
towards  breaking  him  of  the  opium-halHt,  he  regained 
sufficient  vigor  to  get  ready  lus  Biograpkia  Literaria 
—  a  history  of  his  thought  rather  than  of  his  life  —  and 
the  Sibylline  Leaves,  published  finally  in  1817. 
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llien  it  bnt  one  more  eli^iter  to  ColeriJge's  fife.  In 
April,  1816,  be  noved  to  the  hoom  <rf  Dr.  GiDmin 
in  Hi^^ite,  neu-  Hanqtstead,  tlia  Imnit  of  Keata 
aad  Leigli  Hunt,  where  he  **  jdajed,"  wrate  I^mb  to 
WwdtwDrth,  **  at  leani^  off  laod^n."  Here,  ezoept  for 
a  fair  brief  visito  and  a  trip  np  the  Bhiiie  widi  the 
Wocdswmtha  in  1828,  be  fired  the  rat  of  bis  fife.  He 
m*  too  fir  abattered  to  lean  (A  landanom  altojpetber, 
bat  Dr.  Gilbnan  superintended  and  restricted  the  doees ; 
ao  that  Colmdge  pannnl  hia  last  jean  in  ownparatiTel^ 


It  mnst  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  be  spent  this 
tinte  in  comfortable  (qmlence.  He  was  never  well  off. 
The  Wedgewood  poision  bad  been  withdrawn  in  1812, 
and  Coleridge  had  been  living  on  the  cbari^  of  the 
Mngans  and  viiiat  little  his  lectnres  and  writinga 
biongbt  him.  "■  Woe  is  me !"  he  wrote  in  1818,  **  that 
at  46  I  am  under  the  neceesi^  of  appearing  as  a  leo- 
tnrer."  Poverty,  too,  spurred  him  to  write.  In  181T 
was  published  the  drama  Zc^xdya,  thoogfa  it  was  never 
acted.  To  the  rears  1816  and  1817  behmg  die  two  Lmf 
Sermons,  indicating  Coleridge's  complete  change  fron 
his  early  radical  views  to  &ith  in  the  institation  of  the 
Rnglish  Church.  A\  Higbgate  he  resorted  to  a  hind  of 
philosophic  teaching,  the  few  members  of  his  dass  pay> 
ing  what  they  fiked.  This  class  later  developed  into  tbe 
following  of  enthnsiastio  young  men  who  hong  on  every 
precept.  His  Aids  to  JieflectUm,  pnblished  in  the  spring 
of  1825,  was  hailed  by  them  witii  deUght  About  ^ 
same  time  he  was  appcnnted  to  an  associatesbip  in  the 
Boyal  Sotnetf  of  Literature,  a  nomination  which 
brought  him  a  hundred  guineas  a  year,  and  when  this 
was  lost  on  the  death  of  Geotge  IV,  John  Hookham 
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Frere  made  it  up  to  him  anniially.  In  oooseqaecoe 
Coleridge  wrote  less  and  talked  more.  There  was  still 
much  Bud  of  the  Moffnum  Opaa,  to  fill  several  vol- 
umes, but  nothing  came  of  it.  The  only  important 
pnblioatioa,  in  fact,  between  1826  and  his  death  was 
bis  oollected  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Worka  in  1828. 
The  year  after  his  death,  his  nephew,  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridg«,  brooght  oat  Table  Talk,  an  interesting  re> 
cord  of  Coleridge's  obiter  dicta  during  the  last  twelve 
years  (1822-84).  The  Cot^fesmont  of  (m  Jn^iring 
Spirit,  written  by  Coleridge  about  1824,  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1840. 

During  the  days  at  Gillman's  the  philosopher  be- 
came a  picturesque  and  well-known  figure.  Some  of  bis 
old  friends  now  began  to  see  more  of  him  —  especially 
Charles  Lamb,  mellowed  into  a  kindly  age.  His  wife 
and  daughter  came  to  the  "  Grove,"  as  Gillman's  honae 
was  called,  to  visit  him ;  his  nephew  was  often  there ; 
a  remarkable  young  man,  Joseph  Henry  Green,  became 
his  ardent  dtsci^e,  and  sought,  after  the  master's  death, 
to  express  the  inexpressible  Coleridgean  system  of  phi- 
losophy; and  many  otfaer  young  men,  suob  as  John  Ster- 
ling, were  under  the  spell  of  his  talk  and  thought 
Others  who  sought  out  the  Sage  of  Highgate  were 
Landor,  whose  Imaginary  Conversations  were  now 
appearing ;  Edward  Irving,  a  brilliant  young  preacher; 
Harriet  Martinean,  from  the  Lakes;  Emerson,  whose 
youthfnl  Unitarianism  found  no  &vot  with  the  re- 
eanter ;  Crabb  Bobinson,  a  kind  of  Boswell  to  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge,  and  Carlyle,  just  rising  to  promi- 
nence. After  1824,  ** Thursday"  became  a  regular 
erening  for  such  visitors. 

Carlyle  has  left  the  world  a  famous  picture  of  the 
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aged  Coleridge.  Carlyle,  it  nmst  be  remembered,  waa 
gloomy  oDd  vigoroua,  had  plenty  of  philosophy  of  hia 
own,  and  was  intolerant  of  senility ;  yet  his  picture,  if 
only  for  the  ontward  aspect,  is  wortb  quoting  in  part, 
and  in  places  does,  after  all,  much  justice  to  Coleridge. 
**  Coleridge,"  be  says,  **  sat  on  the  brow  of  Higbgate 
Hill  in  those  yean  looking  down  on  London  and  its 
smoke  tumult  like  a  sage  escaped  from  tiie  inanity  of 
life's  battle,  attracting  towards  him  the  thoughts  of 
innumerable  brave  souls  still  engaged  there.  .  .  .  He 
was  thought  to  hold  —  he  alone  in  England  —  the  key 
of  German  and  other  Transcendentalisms ;  knew  the 
sublime  secret  of  believing  by  the  '  reason '  what  the 
'  understanding '  had  been  obliged  to  fling  out  as  in- 
credible ;  and  could  atill,  after  Hume  and  Voltaire  had 
done  their  best  and  worst  with  him,  {oofess  himself  an 
orthodox  Christian,  and  say  and  point  to  the  Chunh 
of  England,  with  its  singular  old  rubrics  and  snrplioes, 
at  Allhallowtide,  Ssto  perpetita.  A  sublime  man,  who 
alone  in  those  dark  days  had  sared  his  crown  of  spir- 
itual manhood,  escaping  from  the  black  materialisms 
and  rerolutionaiy  deluges  with  *  God,  Freedom,  Immor- 
tality,' still  his;  a  king  of  men.  The  practical  intel- 
lects of  the  world  did  not  much  heed  him,  or  carelessly 
reckoned  him  a  metaphysical  dreamer ;  but  to  the  rising 
spirits  of  the  young  generation  he  had  this  dusky  sub- 
lime character,  and  sat  there  as  a  kind  of  Magus,  girt 
in  mystery  and  enigma."  "  !&x>w  and  head,"  Carlyle 
goes  on,  "  were  round  and  of  massive  weight,  but  the 
face  was  flabby  and  irresolute.  The  deep  eyes,  of  a 
light  baael,  were  as  full  of  sorrow  as  of  inspiration ; 
confused  pain  looked  mildly  from  them,  as  in  a  kind 
of  mild  astonishment.  Tba  whole  figure  and  air,  good 
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and  amiable  otherwise,  might  be  called  flabl^  uid 
inesolute ;  ezpcesBire  of  weakness  Tmder  possibility  of 
strength.  He  himg  loosely  on  his  limbs,  with  kneea 
bent,  and  stooping  attitude ;  in  walkitig  he  rather  shuf- 
fled than  decisively  stept ;  and  a  lady  onoe  remarked 
he  never  oould  fix  which  side  of  the  garden-walk  would 
Bnit  him  best,  but  continually  shifted,  oorkscrew  fash- 
ion, and  kept  trying  both ;  a  heavy-laden,  high-aspiring, 
and  sorely  mnob^uffeiing  man.  ...  I  still  recolleat 
his  *  object '  and  '  subject '  ,  .  .  and  how  he  sang  and 
snofBed  them  into  ■  om-m-ject,'  and  '  som-m-ject '  with 
a  kind  of  solemn  shake  or  qoaver  as  he  rolled  along." 
And  once  more :  **  He  b^an  anywhere ;  you  put  some 
question  to  him,  made  some  snggestave  observation ;  in- 
stead of  anBwering  this,  or  deddedly  setting  out  towards 
an  answer  of  it,  he  would  accumulate  formidable  ap- 
paratus, logical  Bwim>bladder8,  ttansoeudental  life-pre- 
servers, and  other  precautionary  and  vehioulatory  gear 
for  aetting  out ;  perhaps  did  at  last  get  under  way  — 
but  was  swiftly  solicited,  turned  aside  by  the  flame  of 
some  radiant  new  game  on  this  hand  or  on  that  into 
new  oonrses,  and  ever  into  new." 

There  is  a  story,  very  likely  untrue,  bat  very  amusing 
and  exaggeratedly  characteristio  of  Coleridge's  length 
of  discourse.  Lamb,  the  story  runs,  once  met  him  in  a 
crowded  street,  was  caught  by  the  button,  and  drawn 
into  a  doorway.  Thereupon  the  Sage  of  Highgate,  still 
holding  to  the  button,  began  a  dissertation,  and,  after 
his  manner,  closed  his  eyes  "  as  he  rolled  along."  Lamb 
was  interested  enough,  but  his  business  was  pressing, 
so  he  cut  off  the  button  and  escaped.  Hoars  later,  it 
is  said,  he  returned  to  find  Coleridge  still  holding  the 
button,  still  in  impassioned  uttetance. 
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Jfob  Ivng  before  his  death,  Coleridge  was  blessed  by 
a  hidierto  onkoovn  serenity.  But  it  was  not  for  a  great 
while.  On  July  20,1834,  he  fell  ill,  and  for  a  few  days 
suffered  much.  At  the  last,  however,  he  was  quiet  and 
happy.  He  died  on  July  25,  and  was  buried  beneath 
Highgate  Church.  "  His  great  spirit  haunts  me,"  wrote 
Wordsworth  years  later.  "  Never  saw  I  his  likeness, 
not  probably  the  world  can  see  again ; "  and  under  the 
stress  of  more  immediate  grief  he  paid  this  tribute  to 
his  friends  Coleridge  and  Lamb :  — 

"  Not  hu  the  roUing  jmu  twice  nteMored, 
From  sign  to  aigc,  it(  iteftdfut  ooane, 
Sinoe  ererj  mortal  powet  of  Coleridge 
Wat  froMii  mt  iti  murelloiu  wHirM; 

"  Tb«  impt  One,  of  tbe  godlike  forehead. 
The  he*TeD-ejed  oieatore  ileep*  in  euth: 
And  Lamb,  tbe  frolie  and  the  gentle, 
Has  Tuiuhed  from  hii  lonelj  hearth. 

"Like  eloudi  that  rake  the  momitaiD-aDiiuiiitl^ 
Or  warea  that  own  no  onrUng  hand. 
How  fait  haa  brother  followed  brother 
From  nnfhiiM  to  the  HnleM  land." 
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"  I  WAS  bom,"  says  Lamb,  "  &Dd  passed  the  first 
seres  years  of  my  life,  in  the  Temple."  These  words 
teU  a  great  part  of  Lamb's  stoiy.  No  other  man  except 
Dr.  Johnson  gives  one  snoh  intimate,  easy  acquaintanoe 
with  the  innermost  places  of  the  "city,"  from  Fen- 
church  Street  to  Temple  Bar.  And  from  no  other  life 
do  we  get  so  del%htfal  and  ^miliar  a  glimpse  of  the 
literuy  people  of  his  day  —  the  day  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Soutiiey,  De  Qoincey,  and  Keats.  Bat  die 
qnali^  which  Lamb  posseaseB  above  all  others  is  the 
power  to  give,  in  his  letters,  real  life  and  substance  to 
the  lesser  writers  of  his  day ;  with  him  we  meet  that 
whole  society  of  strange  and  fascinating  men  and  see 
them  again  moving  aboat  the  streets  of  London  —  sach 
men  as  Hazlitt,  Landor,  and  Leigh  Hont;  Lloyd,  the 
misanthropic  poet;  H.  C.  Robinson,  the  indefatigable 
diarist;  C}odwin,the  bankrupt  f^osopher;  Tom  Hood, 
"that  half  Hogarth,"  as  Lamb  called  him;  Haydon, 
the  florid  artist;  Taylor  and  Hesse^,  proprietors  of  the 
London  Magaaine  and  friends  of  genius;  Mozon,  the 
publisher;  the  Cowden  Clarkes,  of  Enfield,  friends  of 
Keats;  Fanny  Kelly  and  Charles  Kemble,  from  the 
stage;  and  Talfourd,  lawyer,  dramatist,  and  first  bio- 
grapher of  Xiamb.  And  how  many  others,  forgotten  but 
for  Charles  Lamb,  come  to  life  at  hia  name!  —  Barton, 
the  Quaker  poet;  Thomas  Manning,  the  first  English- 
man  to  enter  Llassa,  Thibet ;  Valentine  Ije  Grice,  friend 
of  boyhood  days  and  brilliant  punster;  James  Kenney, 
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the  dramatist ;  Geoi^  Burnett,  Pantisocnit,  who  died 
in  a  work-bouse;  Thomas  Barnes,  editor  of  Th^  Times; 
the  Buroeys,  InoomparaUe  at  whist ;  and  poor  G«o^e 
Dyer,  kindly,  half-mad  poet,  hu^ing  **  his  intolerable 
flannel  vestaient  doBer  about  hia  poetic  loins  "  —  a  fel- 
low infinitely  picturesque.  Of  most  of  these  and  of  many 
more  Lamb  was  the  intimate  friend ;  by  every  one  he 
was  beloved. 

It  is  this  lovable  quality  in  Lamb,  in  fact,  which  ia 
his  most  striking  characteristio.  "  Yal "  Le  Grioe  no- 
ticed — and  every  one  repeats  it  because  it  ie  so  true  — 
that  men  rarely  spoke  of  Lamb  except  as  "Charlea 
Lamb,"  and  Le  Grioe  found  therein  a  subtle  touch  of 
affection.  To  no  other  writer  can  "  gentle "  be  more 
aptly  applied. 

The  quaint  bumor  of  Lamb,  best  seen  in  his  Elia 
essays,  baa  become  proverbial.  But  many,  remembering 
only  jests,  think  of  him  far  too  often  as  a  mere  wag,  a 
professional  wit.  Such  persons  of  course  miss  the  real 
cause  of  his  &me;  they  fail  to  grasp  the  far  deeper 
hnmor  which  plays  along  the  borderland  of  pathos,  the 
humor  which  really  distinguishes  a  man  in  a  century. 
Few  men  have  made  more  puns,  few  men  have  had  a 
more  instinctive  relish  for  "  excellent  fooling ; "  but 
Lamb's  most  genuine  humor  has  a  touch  of  sadness  in 
it ;  Mia  is  "  full,"  as  Barry  Cornwall  put  it, "  of  a  witty 
melancholy ; "  and  those  who  knew  Lamb  said  he  was 
at  his  best  when  serious.  "  N^o  one,"  says  Hazlitt,  **  ever 
stammered  out  such  fine,  piquant,  deep,  eloquent  things, 
in  half  a  dozen  sentences."  A  volume  of  anecdotes, 
however  amusing,  cannot  hide  the  pathos  of  lus  lifa 

Charlea  Lamb  was  bom  in  Crown  Office  Bow  in  the 
Temple,  London,  on  February  10,  1775.  His  father, 
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Jdtm  I<amb,  vas  in  the  servioe  of  one  Samuel  Salt,  a 
"  benclter"  of  the  Icner  Temple.  Of  this  parent  (under 
the  name  of  Lovel)  Charles  Lamh  gives  an  aooonnt  in 
one  of  his  £!lia  essajs :  "  He  was  a  man  of  an  incor- 
rigible and  losing  honesty.  A  good  fellow  withal,  and 
*  would  strike.'  .  .  .  L.  was  the  liveliest  little  fellow 
bi«athing,  had  a  face  as  gaj  as  Garrick's,  whom  he  was 
said  greatly  to  resemble  .  .  .  ,  possessed  a  fine  turn  for 
humorous  poetry — next  to  Swift  and  Prior,  —  moulded 
heads  in  clay  or  plaster  of  Paris  to  admiration,  by 
the  dint  of  natural  genius  merely;  turned  oribbage 
boards,  and  such  small  cabinet  toys,  to  perfection ; 
took  a  hand  at  quadrille  or  bowls  with  equal  facility ; 
made  punch  better  than  any  man  of  his  d^;ree  in  Eng- 
land ;  had  the  merriest  quips  and  coaceits,  and  was 
altogether  as  brimful  of  rogueries  and  inventions  as 
you  could  desire."  Charles  Lamb's  mother  was  an  Eliz- 
abeth Field,  of  Blakesware,  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  it 
is  from  this  connection  that  Lamb's  interest  in  that 
'  ooon^  arose,  whence  his  essays  on  "  Blakesmoor  in 
Hertfordshire,"  "Mackery  End,"  and  all  the  deli^t- 
f  ol  reminiscence  of  "  Grandmother  Field."  Of  the  six 
children  only  two  besides  Charles  sorvived  infancy : 
John  and  Mary,  twelve  and  ten  years  lus  seniors.  John 
went  early  into  the  South  Sea  House  and  practically 
separated  from  his  family.  Of  Mary  more  presently. 

Charles  was  a  nervous,  imaginative  boy.  "The  night- 
time solitude,"  he  says,  "  and  the  dark,  were  my  helL 
Hie  Bufferings  I  endured  in  this,  nature  would  justify 
the  expression.  I  never  laid  my  head  on  my  pillow,  I 
suppose,  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  year 
of  my  life  —  so  far  as  memory  serves  io  things  so  long 
ago  —  without  an  assurance,  which   realized  its  own 
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prophecy,  of  §eeiDg  some  frightful  spectre."  Aboat  his 
educatioD  little  is  known  till  he  was  sent,  when  still  a 
small  "bay,  to  the  day-sdiool  of  a  Mr.  Bird,  off  Fetter 
Lane.  When  he  was  only  Beren  a  place  was  prooared, 
probably  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Samuel  Salt,  in 
Christ  Hospital  SohooL 

The  famous  "bloe-coat"  school,  attended  by  Cole- 
ridge and  Leigh  Huit,  baa  been  well  described  hj  the 
latter.  "  We  rose  to  the  call  of  a  bell,  at  six  in  sum- 
mer, and  seven  in  winter,  .  .  .  From  breakfast  we 
proceeded  to  school,  where  we  remuned  till  eleven,  win- 
ter and  sommer,  and  then  had  an  hour's  play.  Dinner 
took  place  at  twelve.  Afterward  was  a  little  play  till 
one,  when  we  again  went  to  school,  and  remained  till 
five  in  summer  and  fonr  in  winter.  At  six  was  the 
supper.  We  used  to  play  after  it  in  sommer  till  eight. 
In  winter  we  proceeded  from  supper  to  bed."  The 
meals  Hunt  d^ribes  as  follows ;  "  Our  breakfast  was 
Inead  (half  of  a  thre&hal^>enny  loaf)  and  water,  for 
the  beer  was  too  bad  to  drink.  .  .  .  For  dinner,  we  had 
the  same  quantity  of  bread,  with  meat  only  every  other 
day.  .  .  .  On  the  other  days,  we  had  a  milk-porridge, 
ludicrously  thin ;  or  rice^nilb,  which  was  better.  .  .  . 
For  supper,  we  had  a  like  piece  of  bread,  with  bnttra 
<at  cheese."  Lamb,  it  seems,  was  somewhat  envied  for 
the  hot  rolls  which  were  sent  in  to  him  and  for  frequent 
visits  to  his  home.  Otherwise  he  was  subjected  to  the 
heroic  regimen  set  forth  by  Hunt.  But  there  were  nu- 
merous holidays  when  the  penniless  boys,  always  in  their 
blue  coats  and  yellow  stockings,  roamed  the  streets  or 
near-by  country  in  quest  of  adventure.  How  they  lived 
and  grew,  and  how  the  master,  James  Boyer,  ruled  with 
a  rough  band,  and  what  friends  Charles  Lamb  made 
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there,  —  more  especiallf  Coleridge,  tbe  Le  Grioe  boys, 
and  "  Jem  "  White,  immortalized  in  the  Chimn^-eweep 
essay,  —  are  not  all  these  things  recorded  in  Lamb's 
"  Becollections  of  Christ's  Hospital "  and  *'  Christ's  Hos- 
pital FivMuid-Thirty  Yean  Ago  *'  ?  Of  fais  learning  it 
is  suffident  to  say  that  he  was  a  good  Latin  scholar, 
knew  little  Oreeh,  and  did  not  become  a  "  Grecian " 
(or  boy  of  highest  rank),  but  was  made  a  "  Depnty 
'  Grecian."  His  greatest  edocation  was  in  the  reading 
of  old  and  curious  literatore,  for  which  all  through  life 
he  had  a  quaint  fondness. 

In  November,  1T89,  when  he  was  only  fonrteen, 
Charles  left  school  and  soon  after  "went  to  work."  For 
a  short  time  he  was  in  a  Mr.  Faice's  office ;  next  he 
was  a  very  humble  clerk  in  the  South  Sea  House,  where 
his  brother  John  worked;  finally,  in  April,  1792,  he 
obtained  a  position  of  clerk  in  the  accountant's  office  of 
the  East  India  House,  and  there  fae  stayed  for  thirty- 
three  yean  of  uncongenial,  daily  labor. 

Soon  aitxx  Lamb  entered  the  East  India  House  his 
fomily  moved  to  Little  Queen  Street.  Those  were  the 
times  of  the  rare  evenings  in  the  company  of  Coleridge 
at  the  '■  Salutation."  Lamb  himself  had  begun  to  write 
poetry.  His  earliest  effort  was  made  in  1789,  and  by 
1794  he  had  taken  to  it  seriously.  The  immediate  cause 

seems  to  have  been  "Alice  W ,"  of  whom  nothing 

is  known  except  that  she  has  been  identified  by  Canon 
Ainger  with  an  Ann  Simmons  who  lived  near  Blftkes- 
ware,  that  some  of  Lamb's  earlier  sonnets  were  addressed 
to  her,  and  that  she  was  probably  the  dream-wife  in  his 
tenderest  essay, "  Dream-Children,"  written  twenty-five 
years  later. 

For  six  weeks  in  the  winter  of  1795-96  Lamb  was 
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in  a  madhouM,  some  believe  as  a  restilt  at  his  disap< 

pointanent  in  love.  TheiewBBafooarseaBtTongtfliideDoy 
to  madnesB  in  his  family,  but  it  is  impwtant  to  note,  in 
<»rrection  of  variouB  reports,  that  this  vas  Lamb's  first 
and  last  attach.  Soon  after  ooming  out  of  the  confine- 
ment, he  wrote  to  Coleridge :  "  I  look  back  upon  it  at 
times  with  a  gloomy  kind  of  enry :  for,  while  it  lasted, 
I  bad  many,  many  hourB  of  pnre  happiness.  Dream  not, 
Coleridge,  of  having  tasted  all  the  grandeur  and  wild- 
ness  of  Fancy  till  yon  have  gone  mad." 

Poor  Mary  Lamb,  his  sister,  had  a  worse  attack,  and 
in  Sept^nber,  1796,  in  a  fit  of  insanity  killed  her 
mother.  "  I  was  at  hand,"  wrote  Lamb  to  Coleridge, 
"  only  dme  enough  to  snatch  the  knife  out  of  her  grasp. 
She  is  at  present  in  a  madhouse,  from  whence  I  fear 
she  must  be  moved  to  an  hoapital.  God  has  preserved 
me  to  my  aensea :  I  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  have 
my  judgment,  I  believe,  very  sound."  "  I  look  upon 
yon,"  wrote  Coleridge  in  reply,  "  as  a  man  oalled  by 
sorrow  aud  anguish  and  a  strange  desolation  cd  hopes 
into  quietness,  and  a  soul  set  apart  and  made  peculiar 
to  God." 

Then  followed,  indeed,  some  hard  years  for  Charles 
Lamb.  WitJi  his  old  annt  Hetty  and  his  now  half- 
imbecile  father  he  moved  to  45,  Chapel  Street,  Fenton- 
ville.  His  evenings  were  spent  playing  oribbi^  with 
his  father,  "  who,"  he  wrote,  "  will  not  let  me  enjc^  a 
meal  in  peace  —  but  I  must  conform  to  my  sitoation, 
and  I  hope  I  am,  for  the  most  part,  not  untJiankfaL" 

It  was  under  these  depressing  cares  that  Lamb  wrote 
his  best  and  saddest  poem,  7^  Old  Familiar  Faces, 
full  of  a  Borrow  inexpressible,  one  woidd  have  said,  if 
he  had  not  caressed  it.  He  had  already  been  in  print. 
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fonr  of  Lis  sonnets  had  been  attached  to  Gileridge's 
JPoema  of  1796,  and  to  the  title  of  Coleridge's  woond 
edition  (1797)  were  added  the  words  Poems  by  CAarle* 
Lamb  and  Charlet  Lloyd,  TKs  Old  Familiar  Facta 
was  puUished  in  1798,  in  a  small  Tolmne  of  rene  by 
Lamb  and  Lloyd.  "  I  hare  had  playmates,"  says  Lamb, 
"  I  hATe  had  oatnpuuon*, 

In  mj  dkji  ot  shiUbood,  in  mj  jojful  wbool-daji — 

All,  kll  kte  gMM,  the  old  faunilW  faoM." 

The  lament  was  particularly  for  Coleridge,  now  Uving 
far  away  at  Stowey,  and  for  Doyd,  under  an  alien  roof. 
And,  as  if  to  make  the  sorrow  still  more  real.  Lamb 
was  soon  after  the  writing  of  this  poem  alienated  from 
Coleridge,  on  account  of  his  friend's  difference  with  the 
melancholy  Lloyd.  By  1600  the  friendship  was  renewed 
and  happily  never  broken  again. 

In  1799,  when  his  father  died,  —  his  annt  had  died 
two  yean  before,  —  Lamb  took  his  sister,  who  was  again 
well,  to  live  with  him ;  and  thenceforward,  as  her  guard- 
ian, he  oared  for  her  tenderly  the  rest  of  his  life.  All 
who  knew  her  testify  that,  except  in  momenta  when  the 
insanity  returned,  she  was  a  perscb  hardly  less  delight- 
ful than  her  brother.  "  I  will,  some  day,"  Lamb  wrote 
to  Coleridge  a  month  after  the  tragedy,  "as  I  promised, 
enlarge  to  you  upon  my  sister's  excellences :  't  will  seem 
like  exaggeration ;  but  I  will  do  it."  Certainly  she  was 
a  great  help  to  him ;  and  together  they  bore  bravely  a 
burden  either  alone  would  have  endnred  with  difBoulty. 
Unfortunately,  the  malady  did  at  times  recur.  She  could 
tell,  however,  when  these  times  were  coming,  and  then 
the  brother  and  sister  might  be  seen,  it  is  said,  walking 
band  in  hand,  with  tears  in  tbeir  eyes,  to  the  ai^Iam  at 
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It  was  difficult  of  coarse  for  two  such  pereons  to  keep 
one  place  of  lodging.  For  some  time  they  moved  about 
frequently,  though  slways  in  London,  till  in  1801  they 
settled  in  the  Mitre  Court  Buildings,  in  the  Temple.  In 
1809  they  changed  to  4,  Inner  Temple  Lane ;  from  1817 
to  1823  they  were  in  Russell  Street,  Covent  Gaxden^ 
except  for  a  short  trip  to  France  in  1822 ;  and  after 
1823  lived  in  Islington,  Enfield  Chaoe,  and  Edmonton. 
They  were  never  well-to-do,  but  Mr.  Locaa  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  their  poverty  has  been  exag- 
gerated. Lamb  worked  hard  for  an  increasing  salary ; 
and  by  middle  life  he  was  able  to  add  to  his  savings 
oonnderable  money  earned  by  his  pen. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  century  Lamb  found 
his  way  into  a  small  literary  rec<^ition.  In  1798  be 
had  published  A  Tale  of  Sotamujid  Graj/  and  Old 
Blind  Margaret.  In  1802  came  aplay,  t/b^  Wooddl; 
and  in  1803  he  sent  Manning  his  well-known  lines  to 
Hester  Savory,  "a  young  Quaker,"  he  says,  "you  may 
have  heard  me  speak  of  as  being  in  love  witii  for  some 
years  while  I  lived  at  Pentonville,  though  I  had  never 
spoken  to  her  in  my  life.  She  died  about  a  month  since." 
In  1805  Godwin,  who  had  become  a  publisher  of  chil- 
dren's books,  asked  Lamb  and  hia  sister  to  do  the  IMea 
from  Shaketpeare.  Charles  did  the  tragedies,  Mary  the 
comedies,  and  the  now  well-known  little  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1807.  Meanwhile,  in  1606,  Lamb  and  his  sis- 
ter had  brought  out  Mrs.  Jjeiceater'a  School;  and  in  the 
same  year  JIfr.  H.,  a  farce  by  Lamb,  had  been  pat  on 
the  stage.  Mr.  H.  failed  signally,  and  the  author  himself 
joined  in  the  derision.  In  1808  appeared  the  Advestr 
tvrea  of  Ulyatea,  now  one  of  his  most  familiar  books 
among  children  ;  and  in  tlie  same  year  came  out  a  more 
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rabetantial  work,  his  Specimena  of  English  Dramatic 
Poets  Comtemporary  with  Shakespeare.  Elia  and  re- 
nown were  jet  to  oome,  bat  henceforward  Lamb  waa 
a  reoogniz^  writer. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  qualities  of  Lamb  was  his 
indescribably  delightful  flavor  of  old  English  writers  — 
the  Jacobean  dramatists,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Izaak 
Walton,  and  "hearty,  cheerful  Mr.  Cotton."  *'  Hang  the 
age  I "  he  onoe  cried ;  "  I  will  write  for  antiquity."  In 
one  of  his  later  essays,  that  on  "Old  China,"  Bridget 
Elia  (Mary  Lamb)  asks  him  if  he  remembers  the  old 
days  when  they  saved  every  penny  to  buy  "  that  folio 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  which  you  dragged  home  late 
at  night  from  Barker's  in  Covent  Garden  ? "  No  one 
Inings  back  so  pleasantly  as  Lamb  the  spirit  of  old 
•  authors ;  there  is  a  relish  in  his  mere  mention  of  them. 
In  another  essay,  on  "  Books  and  Beading,"  faeruns  on: 
**The  sweetest  names,  and  which  carry  a  perfume  in  the 
mention,  are  Kit  Marlowe,  I>rayton,  Dmmmond  of 
Hawthomden,  and  Cowley.  ,  .  .  Milton  ahnost  requires 
a  solemn  service  of  music  to  be  played  before  you  enter 
npon  him.  But  he  brings  hia  music,  to  which,  who 
listens,  had  need  bring  docile,  thonghts  and  purged  ears. 
,  .  .  Winter  evenings  —  the  world  shut  out  —  with 
less  of  ceremony  the  gentle  Shakespeare  enters." 

This  little  man,  with  his  quaint  flavor  of  the  past, 
became,  by  1810,  a  familiar  flgnre  unong  London  lit- 
eraiy  mtsa.  So  striking  was  bis  appearance  that  many 
have  left  some  description  of  it.  He  had  a  large,  long 
head,  an  aquiline  nose,  a  high  forehead,  black  stiff  hair, 
a  small  ^pare  body,  and  smaller  legs.  "  He  had  a  hor- 
ror," he  says  of  Elia  (that  is,  himself),  "which  he 
carried  to  a  foible,  of  looking  like  anything  important 
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and  paiocliiaL  He  thought  that  he  approached  nearei 
to  that  stamp  duly."  Indeed,  he  did  dresa  more  and 
more,  despite  Mb  arenion,  like  a  Methodist  praachw. 
When  long  trousers  oame  in  he  continued,  like  Col^ 
ridge,  to  wear  knee-hreeches ;  and  his  dress,  says  Barty 
Cornwall,  "  indicated  much  wear."  In  a  letter  to  Man- 
ning, Lamb  called  himself  "  a  compound  of  the  Jew,  the 
gentlenun,  and  the  angeL"  "  His  featoies,"  sajs  Leigh 
Hunt,  "  were  strongly  yet  delicately  cut :  he  had  a  fin» 
eye  as  well  as  forehead;  and  no  face  carried  in  it 
greater  marks  of  thought  and  feeling."  EUa  thus  goea 
on  to  describe  his  habits :  *'  He  herded  always,  while  it 
was  possible,  with  people  younger  than  himself.  He 
did  not  c<niform  to  the  march  of  time,  but  was  dragged 
along  in  the  procession.  .  .  .  The  impressions  of  in- 
fancy had  burnt  into  him,  and  he  resented  the  imperti- 
nence of  manhood."  Lamb's  manner  of  moving  was 
rather  tentative,  though  he  was  a  great  walker ;  he 
stuttered  considerably,  too ;  and  his  whole  appearanoa 
to  snob  resolute  young  men  as  Carlyle,  who  visited 
Lamb  at  £ufield  in  18S1,  and  called  him  "pitiful,  riok- 
At7>  gasping,  staggering,"  was  that  of  a  qaemloos,  lit- 
tle old  man.  But  Lamb,  who  detested  arrogance  and 
self-assurance,  could  hit  baok  if  necessary.  He  formed 
a  much  better  estimate  of  Carlyle  and  his  race  than 
the  great  prophet  formed  of  him.'  Once,  Leigh  Hunt 
says,  "  when  somebody  was  speaking  of  a  person  who 
valued  himself  on  being  a  matter-of-faot  man,"  Lamb 
replied,  "  *  Now,  I  value  myself  on  being  a  matte»)f-lia 
man.'" 

Charles  Lambda  quaint  humor  was  of  course  irresist- 
ible,—  except  to  a  few  Scotchmen,  —  and  hy  it  and  good 
1  Sm  llw  mmj  "  biparfMt  Syvpathits." 
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litetary  tMte  he  drev  many  to  hie  eimple  lod^gs  to 
talk,  to  dine,  to  play  cards.  Moet  of  ftll,  men  were 
drawn  by  his  indefinable  gendeness.  For  a  while, 
"Tburaday  evenings  "  (really  late  Wednesday)  became 
regolar  lames  for  visitors ;  and  wHle  the  ardent  youUi 
gathered  at  Highgate  to  admire  Coleridge,  talking 
transcendentalism,  men  of  all  sorts  found  their  way 
to  Inner  Temple  Lane,  Russell  Street,  and  Islington  to 
enjoy  Charles  Lamb. 

Lamb,  it  most  be  admitted,  was  g^ven  to  oonviviality, 
sometimes  to  too  much.  It  is  not  fair,  however,  to  judge 
the  amount  by  his  frequent  efforts  to  renounce  the  bot- 
tle and  the  pipe  or  by  his  essay  "  Confessions  of  a 
Dronkard,"  which  some  pious  souls  have  been  pleased 
to  take  aa  strictly  autobiographical  and  to  treat  as  a 
religioiis  tract. ' "  The  truth  is,"  says  Barry  Cornwall, 
"  that  a  small  quantity  of  any  strong  liquid  disturbed 
his  speech,  which  at  best  was  but  an  eloquent  stammer." 
It  would  be  perilous  to  attempt  to  condone  Lamb's  in- 
temperance, but  it  would  be  as  presumptuous  to  assert 
that,  in  his  case,  drinking  did  him  more  than  mere 
physical  harm.  Above  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
one  hundred  years  ago  drunkenness  was  not  such  an 
offense  as  it  is  t<Hlay. 

I4unb's  stutter  is  responsible  for  many  of  the  most 
amusing  anecdotes  about  bim.  Onoe,  at  the  seaside, 
when  he  was  to  be  "  dipped  "  for  his  health,  he  sud 
to  the  men  who  were  to  do  the  "  dipping,"  as  he  shiv- 
ered on  the  steps  of  his  bath-house,  "I  am  to  be 
di-di-dipped " —  so  the  men  had  understood,  and  on 
healing  the  word  "dipped"  they  promptly  submerged 
bim.  He  came  up  gasping.  "  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  I 
am  to  be  di-di-dipped  "  —  under  he  went  again.  After 
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the  tiiird  perfonnaiioe  he  got  it  oat:  "lam  to  be — 
I  UKM  to  be  di-di-dipped  only  once  I " 

One  of  Lamb's  best  friends,  and  one  of  the  best 
actresses  during  the  seoond  decade  of  the  century,  was 
Fanof  Kelly.  On  July  4, 1819,  he  wrote  an  article  on 
Miss  Kelly  as  "  Rachel,"  for  the  Examimr^  in  which 
he  makes  "  a  stranger  who  sat  beside  us  "  say  of  her, 
"  *  What  a  lasa  that  were  to  go  a-gypeying  throngh 
die  world  with.' "  Mr.  Lucas  adds  to  the  quotft- 
tkm :  "  Knowing  what  we  do  of  Charles  Lamb's  little 
ways,  we  can  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
stranger  who  was  fabled  to  have  sat  beside  him."  It 
is  not  so  surprising,  after  this,  to  find  him  in  lore 
with  her.  In  fact,  only  two  weeks  later  he  proposed 
by  letter.  She  replied  kindly,  but  refused  him ;  and 
be,  treating  the  matter  with  admirable  good  hanH», 
answered  on  the  same  day  as  the  proposal,  July  20, 
"  Dear  Miss  Kelly :  Your  injunctions  shall  be  obeyed 
to  a  tittle.  I  feel  myself  in  a  lackadaisical,  noJiow-ish 
kind  of  a  humor.  I  believe  it  is  the  rain,  or  something," 
-—  and  BO  on,  with  the  result  that  they  remained  good 
friends.  This  action  is  of  course  no  indication  that 
Lamb's  affections  were  not  deep,  but  rather  a  sign 
that  he,  now  in  middle  age,  had  learped  the  rare  graoe 
of  saving  a  situation  by  humor.  This,  the  kindliness 
growing  upon  him,  and  his  wide  and  sympathetie 
observation  of  men  and  their  foibles,  made  Blia  pos- 
sible. 

Those  famous  essays,  the  name  for  which  Lamb  took 
from  a  clerk  in  the  South  Sea  House  ttf  his  early  days, 
began  in  August  of  the  following  year  (1820)  in  the 
London  Magazine.  He  had  been  writing  oocaaionally 
for  periodicals,  notably  "  KeooUections  of  Christ's  Hoa- 
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pital "  (1813)  in  the  GendematCs  MagaxAne^  and  Tui- 
oos  papers  for  the  Seftector  and  the  Examiner.  The 
first  number  of  Elia  was  *'  BecoUectaons  of  the  Soath 
Sea  House."  Then  followed  tho§e  beloved  by  all  read- 
ers of  Lamb :  "  Christ's  Hospital  Five-and-Thirty  Years 
Ago,"  "  New  Year's  Eve,"  "  Mrs.  Battle's  Opinions  on 
Whist,"  "A  Chapter  on  Ears,"  "  Mackery  End,"  "  The 
Old  Benchers,"  "Grace  before  Meat,"  "Dream-Chil- 
dren," "The  Praise  of  Chimney-Sweepers,"  "A  Dis- 
sertation upon  Boast  Fig,"  and  others  not  so  familiar 
but  quite  worthy  parts  of  the  collected  Ewaya  <^  Etia 
in  1823.  The  Last  Essays  of  Elia,  finally  published 
in  book  form  in  1883,  include  some  not  printed  in 
the  first  volume  or  those  written  after  its  publication. 
They  number,  too,  many  of  the  best:  "Poor  Rela- 
tions," "  Detached  Thoughts  on  Books  and  Beading," 
"  The  Superannuated  Man,"  "  The  Child  Angel,"  and 
"Old  China." 

It  is  chiefiy  for  Elia,  of  ooorse,  that  Lamb  is  re- 
membered. No  one  has  approached  him  in  this  kind 
of  familiar  essay,  either  in  the  delicacy  of  his  playful 
humor  or  in  the  tenderness  of  his  sym|mthy.  They  are, 
in  fact,  most  important  in  his  bi(^raphy ;  for  Lamb  is 
Elia.  They  must  not,  to  be  sure,  be  too  strictly  in- 
terpreted as  literal  records  of  his  life,  but  be  is  never 
quite  absent;  most  of  them  give  charming,  half-oon. 
cealed  glimpses  of  their  gentle  author. 

From  Lamb's  LeUers,  too,  one  may  get  a  pleasant 
and  fairly  complete  picture  of  the  man ;  tht^  contain 
his  unfailing  wit,  the  sadness  of  his  early  days  of 
manhood,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  genial  maturity. 
"Who,  I  wonder,"  says  Mr.  Birrell,  "ever  managed 
to  squeeze  into  a  correspondence  of  forty  years  truer 
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humor,  mrndder  nonaenee,  or  more  tender  iympa,ibj ! " 
In  fact,  these  excellent  Letters  and  Mia  give  almost 
the  whole  man  —  too  ohaagefnl,  too  imciq>turable,  to 
be  pat  in  a  phraae,  and  on  that  aoooimt  always  freshly 
interesting.  Scarcely  any  figure  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature  can  be  known  so  intimately  as  a  hnnuui 
being,  aside  from  bis  literary  fame.  He  Mung  tena- 
ciously to  life  and  living  men  and  women.  "  I  am  in 
lore  with  this  green  earth,"  he  says  in  "  New  Year's 
Eve."  **...!  would  set  up  my  tabernacle  here.  .  .  . 
A  new  state  of  being  sta^^rs  me."  And  in  1827  he 
wrote  to  Bobinson,  after  the  death  of  an  old  biend, 
Randal  Norris,  "  I  have  none  to  call  me  Charley  now." 
In  March,  1822,  Lamb  wrote  to  Wordsworth,  in 
referring  to  the  East  India  Honse,  "  Thirty  years  have 
I  served  the  Philistines,  and  my  neok  is  not  subdued 
to  the  yoke."  Three  years  later,  he  was  retired  on  a 
pension  of  jC441  a  year.  "  I  walk  about,  not  to  and 
from,"  be  says  quaintly  in  "  The  Superannuated, Man," 
an  essay  published  in  May,  1725 ;  "...  I  grow  into 
gentility  perceptibly.  ...  I  have  worked  task-work, 
and  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to  myself."  But  he  had 
been  too  long  in  the  service  ever  to  get  used  to  so 
much  leisure.  He  called  Enfield  "  this  vale  of  delilv 
erate  senectitude,"  and  half  wished  for  the  old  bond* 
age.  Ute  household  was  brightened,  however,  by  the 
adoption,  in  182S,  of  a  little  girl  named  Emma  Isola. 
Ten  years  later  she  married  Mozod,  the  publisher. 
Xiamb  continued  to  write  oooasionally  through  these 
last  years :  some  of  his  last  Elia  essays,  Album  Veraes 
(1880),  and  Satan  in  Search  of  a  Wife  (1881).  On 
December  22, 1884,  he  stumbled  and  fell,  was  not 
strong  enough  to  recover  from  the  blow,  and  "  sank 
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into  death,"  says  Talfourd,  **  as  placidly  as  into  sleep," 
on  December  27, 18S4,  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

Those  who  would  enjoy  to  the  full  Lamb's  nomeroiu 
clever  sayings  and  the  brat  anecdotes  about  him  should 
follow  him  through  the  excellent  Xi/%  by  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas.  Here  there  is  space  for  only  a  few.  At  Haydon's 
"immortal  dinner,"  in  1816,  when  Keats,  Wordsworth, 
and  Lamb  talked  so  rarely,  there  was  also  present  a 
pompons  comptroller  of  stamps,  who  insisted  on  an  ind- 
maoy  with  Wordsworth,  and  who  asked,  among  other 
strange  qnestiona,  "  Don't  yon  think  Newton  a  great 
genins?"  "I  ooold  not  stand  it  any  longer,"  says 
Haydon.  "Keata  put  his  head  into  my  books.  .  .  . 
Wordsworth  seemed  askii^  himself,  'Who  is  this?' 
Lamb  got  up,  and  taking  a  ouidle,  eaid,  *  Sir,  will  yon 
allow  me  to  look  at  your  phrenological  development?' 
Ho  then  turned  his  back  on  t^  poor  man  and  at  every 
qoestion  of  the  comptroller  he  chanted  — 


,  ,  .  Keats  and  I  hurried  Lamb  into  the  painting- 
room,  shut  the  door  and  gave  way  to  inextinguishable 
laughter.  .  .  .  All  the  while  we  could  hear  I^unb  strug- 
gling in  the  painting-room  and  calling  at  intervals, 
'Who  is  that  fellow?  AUowme  to  see  his  organs  once 
more,'" 

There  is  a  story  that  one  eveniug  Lamb,  who  had 
urged  Wordsworth  to  expunge  the  lines  in  Peter  Bell — 


as  he  passed  a   window  through  which  were  visible  a 
company  sitting  in  aileat  plush  solemnity,  shook  the 
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railingssod  called  out ;  "  A  party  in  a  parlor,  all  silent 
and  all  damned  I  " 

Another  time  Coleridge  said,  *'  Cliarles,  I  think  yoa 
have  heard  me  preach ? "  "I  n-n-never  heard  ;ou  do 
anything  else,"  replied  Lamb. 

But  Lamb's  jokes,  however  ezoellent,  are  not,  it 
most  be  remembered,  the  greater  part  of  him.  In  his 
*'  uncomplaining  endurance,"  says  Barry  Cornwall,  "and 
in  his  steady  adherence  to  a  great  principle  of  conduct, 
bis  life  was  heroic."  "  There  was  no  fuss  or  cant  about 
him,"  is  one  of  Hazlitt's  many  tributes ;  "  nor  were 
bis  sweets  or  sours  ever  diluted  with  one  particle  of 
affectation."  The  world  is  coming  to  see  that  in  doing 
no  more  than  enjoy  Lamb's  puns  and  happy  phrases  it 
has  done  him  scant  jastice  ;  that  his  life  was  made  sad 
by  a  tragic  duty  and  snblime  by  his  quiet,  manly  bear^ 
isg  of  his  burden. 
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Afteb  Cc^endge  and  Lamb  one  may  well  be  pre- 
pared for  extremes  of  geniua  ;  bat  one  finds,  in  follow- 
ing Thomas  De  Qoincey,  that  one  has  not  half  guessed 
the  vagaries  which  human  natore  can  take.  De  Qoincey, 
in  fact,  is  the  most  various,  the  most  elusive  in  char- 
acter of  all  the  great  Bomantidsts ;  and  it  is  only  by 
ocHning  to  him  with  no  preconceptions  that  one  can 
possibly  reconcile  his  intellectual  power  with  his  ten- 
dency to  dreams,  his  strong  will  with  bis  enslavement 
to  an  injurious  habit,  his  shyness  and  solitude  with  his 
love  of  human  society,  and  bis  minutely  If^cal  mind 
with  his  disorderly  methods  of  life.  As  he  himself  sud, 
"  not  to  sympathize  is  not  to  nnderstaad." 

On  account  of  the  s^iaational  title  of  one  of  his  hooka 
De  Quincey  has  been  too  exclusively  associated  with 
opium-eating.  With  his  use  of  the  drug  this  narrative 
must  deal  later ;  here,  however,  it  is  important  to  notioe 
that  he  was  not  a  dreamer  because  he  took  opium,  but, 
as  Mr.  Page,  his  chief  biographer,  has  pointed  out,  be 
rather  took  opium  the  more  readily  because  he  was  a 
dreamer,  because  be  had  what  he  himself  called  a  "  coo- 
stitutional  determination  to  reverie."  Yet  to  call  him 
merely  an  inspiied  dreamer  is  saperficial  and  inadequate. 
He  was,  Coleridge  not  excepted,  the  most  magnificent 
dreamer  of  a  body  of  men  given  to  great  visions ;  but 
he  was  much  more.  He  called  himself  *'  an  intellectual 
creature,"  in  both  pursuits  and  pleasures,  from  his 
Bobool-dAys ;  and  this  charaoteristio,  intelleotnal  force, 
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can  never  rigbtly  be  dissociated  from  any  glimpse  of 
bim,  whether  in  his  dreams,  in  his  humor,  in  his  phi- 
losophy, or  in  the  mere  eventa  of  his  life.  Such  an  intel- 
lect, moreover,  which  could  be  the  informing  power  of 
such  emotional  dreams,  must  have  been  intensely  sym- 
pathetic ;  and  one  is  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  learn 
of  his  hatred  of  pedantry,  his  love  of  human  beings, 
and,  when  his  physical  frailty  is  recognized,  the  almost 
immeasurable  pain  which  he  suffered. 

In  spite  of  De  Quincey's  remark  concerning  bio- 
graphy, that  "one  is  ho  certain  of  the  man's  bong  bom, 
and  also  of  his  having  died,  that  it  is  dismal  to  be  under 
the  necessity  of  reading  it,"  the  dates  of  bis  own  birth 
and  deaA  are  especially  full  of  meaning ;  for  he  was 
bom  early  enough  to  be  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
the  great  Romanticists,  and  yet  lived,  not  in  ^ed  repose, 
but  in  active  literary  work,  to  be  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Victorian  writers;  he  was  bom  before  the  . 
French  Revolution  and  he  outlived  the  Crimean  War; 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Macaulay,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
Tennyson  were  all  fe,inon8  years  before  his  death.  The 
exact  date  of  bis  birth,  which  took  place  in  MancheBter, 
was  August  15,1785.  He  was  the  fifth  child  of  Thomas 
Quincey,  a  merchant,  and  a  Miss  Penson.  The  fiunily 
name  bad  been  English  einoe  the  Ginquest  and  was 
entitled  to  the  prefix  De,  which  the  son  adopted,  writing 
it,  however,  with  a  small  d. 

Soon  after  the  boy's  birth  the  family  lived  at  "  The 
Farm,"  near  Manchester,  and  in  1791  moved  to  Green- 
bay.  Thus  a  great  part  of  his  childhood  was  spent  in  the 
country,  his  fondness  for  which  was  almost  instinctive 
and  lasted  throughout  his  life.  The  earUest  things  he 
remembered  were :  **  first,  a  remarkable  dream  of  terrifio 
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gmidear  about  a  favorite  nune,  which  is  interestiug  to 
myself  for  this  reaaon  —  that  it  demonstrates  my  dream- 
ing tendeDcies  to  have  been  constitutional  and  not  de- 
pendent upon  laudanum;  and  secondly,  the  fact  of 
having  connected  a  profound  sense  of  pathos  with  the 
reappearance,  very  early  in  the  spring,  of  some  oro- 
ouses."  Before  he  was  two  he  felt  "the  passion  of 
grief,"  and  soon  afterwards  "  awe  the  most  enduring, 
and  a  dawning  sense  of  the  infinite."  Still  more  was  he 
affected  by  the  death  of  his  sister  Jane,  though  not  so 
remarkably  as  by  that  of  his  sister  Elizabeth  when  be 
was  only  five.  He  crept  into  the  room  where  Elizabeth 
lay.  '*  From  the  goi^eous  sunlight,"  he  says,  "  I  turned 
round  to  the  corpse.  ...  I  stood  checked  for  a  moment ; 
awe,  not  fear,  fell  upon  me ;  and  whilst  I  stood,  a  sol* 
emn  wind  began  to  blow  —  the  saddest  that  ever  ear 
heard.  It  was  a  wind  that  might  have  swept  the  field 
of  mortality  Cor  a  thousand  oentnries."  Not  long  after- 
wards the  little  fellow's  father,  dying  of  consumption, 
was  brought  home.  How  graphically  he  describes  the 
first  nght,  indelible  after  years  t  —  "  the  sudden  emer- 
ging of  horses'  heads  from  the  deep  gloom  of  the  shady 
lane ;  the  next  was  the  mass  of  white  pillows  against 
which  the  dying  patient  was  reclining."  la  no  other 
writer  is  the  record  of  childhood  impressions  more  im- 
portant ;  like  Coleridge,  he  foreshadowed  his  manhood 
from  his  birth. 

When  he  was  eight  De  Quincey  was  sent  to  a  day- 
sohool  at  Salford,  near  by.  He  now  came  under  the 
terrorizing  dominion  of  an  older  brother.  Fear  and 
docility  were  uppermost.  "  What  I  was  told  to  do  I  did, 
never  presuming  to  murmur  or  to  argue,  or  so  much  as 
to  think  about  the  nature  of  my  orders.  Doubtless,  and 
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willingly  I  allow  it,  if  those  oiden  were  to  nm  away,  I 
obeyed  them  more  cheerfully."  In  luB  classes  the  b<^ 
made  remarkable  piogreas  and  soon  showed  himself  an 
excellent  scholar.  For  better  opportunities  he  was  sent 
in  hie  eleventh  year  to  Bath  Grammar  School.  There 
he  developed  his  great  interest  in  Gieeh.  *'  At  thirteen," 
he  says,  "  I  wrote  Greek  with  ease,  and  at  fifteen  my 
command  of  that  language  was  so  great,  that  I  not  only 
composed  Greek  verses  in  lyrio  metres,  bat  would  con- 
verse in  Greek  fluently,  and  withoot  embanassmeDt. 
.  .  .  'That  boy,'  said  one  of  my  masters,  .  .  .  'oonld 
harangue  an  Athenian  mob  better  than  you  or  I  could 
address  an  English  one.'" 

From  Bath  De  Quinoey  went  (or  a  short  time  to 
Winbfield  School  in  Wiltshire,  which  he  left  to  make 
a  trip  to  Ireland  in  1800,  with  his  friend  Lord  West* 
port.  Of  the  various  influences  on  his  life  at  this  time, 
that  of  a  Miss  Blake,  tat  whom  be  felt  a  bashful  ad- 
miration, was  the  strongest.  *'  £ver  after,"  he  says, 
"  throt^out  the  period  of  youth,  I  was  jealous  of  my 
own  demeanor,  reserved  and  awestruck  in  the  presence 
of  women ;  reverencing  often,  not  so  much  them,  as  my 
own  ideal  of  woman  latent  in  them."  The  intellectual 
inspiration  from  Lady  Carberry  and  the  Bev.  John 
Clowes,  a  clergyman  in  Manchester,  were  also  of  no 
small  account  in  his  early  influences. 

In  1801  De  Quincey  was  sent,  against  his  will,  to 
Manchester  Grammar  School.  He  was  already  prepared 
for  Oxford.  A  small,  delicate  boy,  he  positively  shrank 
from  die  puf^stic  pastimes  of  his  fellows ;  and  he  felt 
no  respect  for  his  pedantic  teacher.  When  July  of  the 
next  year  came  round,  therefore,  he  took  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands  and  ran  away.  After  his  fisher's 
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death  he  was  heir  to  £150  a  year,  bat  ooold  not  get  it 
until  he  came  of  a^.  By  the  influence  of  his  uncle, 
Colonel  PensoQ,  however,  vho  saw  die  boy  was  not  to 
be  brought  back  to  Mancbeetor  bondage,  he  was  allowed 
a  guinea  a  week.  Through  the  sommer  he  roamed  abont 
the  mountains  of  North  Wales  and  slept  in  the  open 
air ;  bat  when  winter  came  on  he  resolved,  in  spite  of 
thereby  forfeiting  his  allowaaoe,  to  wander  up  to  Lon- 
don and  collect  sufficient  funds  for  Oxford. 

Now  followed  those  days  bo  vividly  described  in  the 
Con/esstons.'  how  he  wandered  penniless  and  faint 
abont  the  streets,  slept  in  an  empty  house  in  Greek 
Street  with  a  little  waif,  made  innocent  and  affectionate 
aoquaintanoe  with  the  homeless  creatures  of  the  side- 
walk (his  references  to  Ann  of  Oxford  Street  contain 
some  of  his  most  touching  pathos),  and  dreamed  indel- 
ible, immortal  dreams.  This  period  in  London  was  his 
"experience,"  his  initiation  into  "human  sorrow  and 
strife  too  profound  to  pass  away  for  years,"  and  most 
be  taken,  along  with  his  early  childhood,  as  the  most 
determining  influence  of  his  first  twenty  years. 

By  1803  De  Quincey  came  to  an  arrangement  with 
his  relatives  and  was  entered  at  Worcester  College,  Ox- 
ford. Thera  he  again  shone  as  a  brilliant  scholar,  but 
fuled  of  a  degree  because,  after  passing  a  remarkaUy 
good  written  examination,  he  left  suddenly,  enable  to 
face  the  viva  voce  t«st,  in  which  he  was  expected  to  do 
equally  welL  Just  why  he  went  so  abruptly  has  never 
been  quite  explained.  He  was  in  good  repute  at  Oxford ; 
"  generally  known,"  says  Dr.  Cotton,  then  Provost  of 
Worcester, "  as  a  quiet  and  stadioua  man."  After  all, 
he  was  De  Quincey. 

While  an  undergraduate,  in  1804,  De  Quincey  first 
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took  opium  to  relieve  severe  nenralgia.  So  nraoh  has 
been  wid  in  oonoeotion  with  his  use  of  the  drag  that  it  is 
important  to  understand  dearlj  liis  beginning  of  the 
habit  Dr.  Eatwell,  who  has  carefully  reviewed  the 
whole  oase,  testifiea  tiia,t  De  Quiuoey's  condition,  hered- 
itarily and  as  a  result  of  his  starvation  in  Xj<md<ni, 
brought  on  a  malady  of  the  stomach  similar  to  what 
the  East  Indians  call  "  Peetsool,"  a  malady  for  which 
opium  is  considered  the  only  relief.  This  and  his  oou- 
stant  neuralgia,  not  "  sensuous  gratifioation,"  as  Dr. 
Eatwell  points  out,  were  the  real  and  pardonable  oansa 
of  De  Qoinoey's  resort  to  opium.  It  is  hard  for  an  ordi- 
nary man  to  oonoeive  what  anguish  so  frail  and  sensi- 
tive a  person  must  have  suffered.  The  serious  slip,  of 
ooorse,  was  to  take  the  fatal  cure  without  medical  ad- 
vioa  and  restiiotion  and,  once  taken,  to  contiDae  to  soeh 
an  ezt«it  that  the  horrors  of  opium  were  tenfold  worse 
than  the  pains  <A  disease.  Thoogh  be  showed  at  times 
great  strength  of  will  in  his  battle  with  the  poison,  yet 
moments  came  when  all  the  benefits  of  good  reeolutioas 
were  swept  away  by  sodden  orer-iqdulgenoe ;  he  himself 
admits  that  he  "  oould  not  faoe  miseiy  with  snfKcient 
firmness."  While  he  was  at  Oxford,  however,  ojnnm 
was  only  an  oooasional  cure,  and  his  dreams  there,  io 
which  Levana,  afterwards  the  mysterious  goddess  of 
the  &t»piriat  often  appeared  to  him,  were  chiefly  the 
result  of  his  "  oonstitutional  determination  to  reverie." 
De  Quinoey  had  for  some  time  been  an  admirer, 
almost  a  worshiper,  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge ;  in 
his  frequent  trips  to  London  he  had  become  familiar 
with  Lamb  and  the  Coleridgean  circle ;  and  therefore, 
on  leaving  Oxford  in  1808,  he  gladly  tamed  his  steps 
to  the  Lake  IMstrict,  to  visit  the  WordsworAs  at  Allan 
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fiank,  GraameTe.  In  Febrnaiy,  1809,  lie  moved  into 
Dove  Cottage,  where  lie  lived  for  many  years,  antil  his 
own  family  and  many  boobs  forced  him  to  find  more 
room.  In  spirit  he  waa  really  far  more  a  member  of  the 
"  Lake  School "  than  any  except  Wordawoith. 

To  gire  a  list  of  De  Qnincey's  friends  throngh  these 
and  later  yean  wonld  include  most  of  the  great  literary 
names  of  the  day,  those  mentioned  above  and  Hazlitt, 
Hood,  and  Talfourd  being  among  the  closest.  Chief 
among  his  Lake  friendships,  and  always  enduring,  was 
that  with  John  Wilson  of  Elleray,  oommonly  known  as 
**  Christopher  North,"  the  Htardy  author  of  Ifocteg  Am- 
hrotiatuB.  In  later  years  the  affection  for  Wordsworth 
cooled,  and  gave  rise  to  some  of  De  Qnincey's  "  faint 
praise  "  in  hia  SeminiacenEa ;  friendship  was  no  longer 
possible,  bnt  to  say  that  they  quarreled  or  that  they 
lost  all  admiration  for  one  another  is  a  great  ovetw 


De  Quinoey's  marriage,  in  1816,  to  Margaret  Simp- 
son, daughter  of  a  Westmoreland  *'  statesman,"  <a 
farmer,  brought  much  hiq>pinees  into  his  life.  To  her, 
watching  patiently  through  years  of  her  husband's  suf- 
fering, too  hi^  praise  cannot  be  giren ;  and  he  himself 
tenderly  said  as  much  aft«r  her  death.  Three  years 
after  his  marriage  he  suddenly  fonnd  himself  face  to 
face  with  poverty,  for  his  open-handed  generosity  had 
exhausted  much  of  his  X150  a  year.  What  he  had  so 
far  written  was  inconsiderable,  but  he  had  always  led 
a  scholarly,  literary  life ;  and  now,  though  thirty-five 
years  old,  he  turned  immediately  to  bts  pen  as  a  source 
of  inoome.  As  a  result  he  poured  forth  for  over  thir^ 
years  the  most  brilliant  and  various  literature  that 
magannes  have  ever  known  from  one  pen.   His  first 
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regular  vork  was  as  editor  of  the  Tory  Westmoreland 
Gazette  in  1819.  In  1821  he  weot  op  to  Iiondon, 
joined  the  staff  of  the  London  Magazirie,  and  in 
October  and  November  published  in  that  periodical 
his  best-known  work.  The  Confeaaiona  of  an  Eng- 
lish  Opium-Eater,  The  first  part  of  it  tells  of  his 
early  life  and  his  predisposition  to  dreaming ;  and  the 
whole  book  is,  in  fact,  not  so  much  a  discussion  of 
opium  aa  of  dreaming,  and,  incidentally,  of  the  influ- 
enoe  which  opium  has  on  dreams.  Later  it  was  oou' 
nderably  added  to  and  published  in  his  Collected 
Works  (1853-60). 

What  this  ioflueooe  of  opium  was  no  one  knew  bet 
ter  than  be,  for  by  1821  he  had  passed  through  his 
worst  experiences  with  the  enemy.  It  was  in  1812  that 
he  first  sank  into  over-indulgence  and  in  1818  that  he 
lotched  the  high  mark  of  8000  drops  of  laudanum  per 
day.  The  effect  was  worse  than  the  gnawing  pains  in 
his  stomach  which  he  strove  to  relieve ;  he  was  cast 
into  profound  melancholy.  By  an  effort  of  the  will 
(and  in  this  he  was  far  stronger  than  poor  Coleridge) 
he  direw  off  the  yoke  for  some  years,  reguned  his 
health,  and,  as  has  been  seen,  married  in  1816.  The 
following  year,  however,  he  fell  again  into  "  the  gloom 
and  dondy  melancholy  of  opium."  There  is  not  space 
here  to  transcribe  more  than  a  sentence  or  two  from 
the  Confeaaiona :  "  In  the  early  stages  of  my  malady 
the  splendors  of  my  dreams  were  indeed  chiefly  arehi- 
tectiual ;  and  I  beheld  such  pomps  of  cities  and  pal- 
aces as  were  never  yet  beheld  by  the  waking  eye,  un- 
less in  clouds.  ,  .  .  But  now,  ^at  which  I  have  called 
the  tyranny  of  the  human  face  began  to  unfold  itself. 
Perhaps  some  part  of  my  Lcmdon  life  might  be  a 
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aUe  for  this.  Be  that  as  it  may,  noT  it  was  that  upon 
the  rooking  waters  of  the  ocean  the  human  faoe  began 
to  appear :  the  sea  appeared  to  be  pared  with  innnmer- 
able  faces,  nptamed  to  the  heavens ;  faces,  imploring, 
wrathful,  despairing,  surged  up  by  thousands,  by 
myriads,  by  generations,  by  centuries:  my  agitation 
was  infinite,  my  mind  tossed  and  surged  with  the 
ocean." 

Twice  again,  after  freeing  himself  by  a  great  effort 
of  the  will,  De  Quinc^  fell  to  excess.  The  last  time, 
in  1844,  he  fought  it  off  by  r^;ular  exercise :  "  Within 
a  measured  space  of  forty-four  yards  in  oironit,"  he 
says,  ..."  I  had  within  ninety  days  walked  a  thou- 
sand miles.  And  so  far  I  triumphed.  But  because  still 
I  was  irregnlar  as  to  laudanum,  this  also  I  reformed." 
If  there  is  something  s  trifle  abject  about  the  struggles 
and  failures  of  the  sick  little  man,  there  is  something 
truly  great  about  his  final  -natotj,  with  the  remark 
"  this  also  I  reformed,"  when  he  was  past  middle  age. 
For  after  1844  be  was  able  to  control  the  dose  as  be 
felt  necessary,  and  he  never  again  went  to  excess. 

Only  for  brief  periods,  it  most  be  realized,  was  Da 
Qninoey  incapadtated  for  work.  He  wrote  witii  great 
fluent^  and  vigor,  though  with  little  regularity.  His 
intellect  held  strong  to  the  end.  In  1826  he  became  a 
contributor  to  Blackwood's  Magasint,  and  in  1880 
moved  to  Edinburgh  to  be  near  his  work.  Until  his 
Collected  Works  he  published  only  two  volnmes  be- 
sides the  ConfeesioTia,  of  which  numerous  editions  were 
in  demand:  Etoaterheim  (1832),  a  novel;  and  The 
Logic  of  Political  Economy  (1844).  For  Black- 
v)ooSa  he  wrote  Murder  Conxidered  aa  One  of  the  Fine 
Arta,  bii^^phies  of  Kant  and  Dr.  Parr,  7Ae  Ceaaars, 
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7^  Sasolt  of  the  Tartars,  tbe  esaays  on  St^e  and 
Rhetoric,  I%e  Pldloeopky  ofSerodotua,  Stispiria  de 
Prqftmdia,  and  The  Snglith  Mail- Coach.  To  Tait'a 
Moffoane  he  oootribated  Joan  of  Arc,  I%e  Spamsh 
Military  Nun,  and  his  Literary  Sendaiaeenceg.  Tba 
ShteydojKBdia  Britannica  included  his  azticlea  on 
Goethe,  Pope,  Schiller,  and  Shaieapetxre. 

All  of  these  works,  in  one  my  or  another,  show  his 
manj-nded  power ;  none  so  mndi  as  the  Su^iria,  nn- 
leaa  perhaps  his  famona  Confeesiona,  so  deep^  oe  to 
eloquently  expresses  his  insight  into  dreams  and  his 
abilily  to  make  real  and  magnifioent  the  characters  of 
dxeanu.  In  it  there  is  lacking  nrnoh  of  tbe  famOiar  De 
Qninoey,  the  qnaint,  schtdarly  hnmorist ;  bat  in  it  is 
espetnally  revealed  tiie  most  important  Ds  Qninoey,  the 
inspired  interpreter  of  dreams.  "  I  know  tJiem  tbor- 
onghly,"  he  says,  "and  have  walked  in  all  titeii  king- 
doms. Three  sstera  they  are,  of  one  mysterions  boose- 
hold  ;  and  their  paths  are  wide  apart ;  bnt  <^  their 
dominion  there  is  no  end.  Them  I  saw  often  convers- 
ing with  Levana,  and  smnetimea  aboat  myself.  .  .  . 
Madonna  moves  with  nnoertain  steps,  ftist  or  slow,  hot 
still  with  tragic  grace.  Onr  Lady  of  Sighs  creeps  tim- 
idly and  st^tfiily.  Bnt  this  yonngest  sister  moves 
with  incalculable  motions,  bonnding,  and  with  a  tiger's 
lea}».  She  carries  no  key;  for,  tbongh  coming  rarely 
amongst  men,  she  storms  all  doon  at  which  she  is 
permitted  to  enter  at  all.  And  her  name  is  Mater 
Tenebnavm,  —  Oar  Lady  of  Darkness." 

In  his  last  years  De  Qninoey  became  a  familiar  fignre. 
He  was  shy,  deliberately  songht  solitade,  and  was  hence 
not  widcdy  known  in  Edinburgh  sodety ;  but  he  wa» 
intimate  with  many  literary  men.    Professor  Massoa 
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teQs  antnfflngly  how  it  was  really  easy  to  get  De  QaiDoey 
to  dioe  vith  you  "  if  you  knew  the  way."  "  He  would 
[nxHoiw  —  promifle  moat  piuiotually,  and,  if  he  saw  you 
doubted,  reaaaure  you  with  a  dissertation  on  the  beau^ 
of  punctuality ;  but  when  the  time  came,  and  yon  were 
all  met,  a  hundred  to  one  you  were  without  your  De  Quin- 
oey.  But  aend  a  cab  for  lum,  aod  some  one  in  it  to  fetch 
him,  and  be  came  meekly,  nnrerastingly,  as  if  it  were 
his  doom,  and  be  conceived  it  appointed  that,  in  case  of 
lesistanoe,  be  should  be  carried  out  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  .  .  .  And  was  it  not  a  treat  ?  Hour  after  hour 
there  was  the  stream,  the  sweet  and  subtle  eddying-on 
of  the  silver  talk." 

Of  Be  Quincey's  personal  appearance  there  are  maay 
descriptions.  Mr.  J.  R.  Findlay  says :  "  He  was  a  very 
little  man  (about  5  feet  3  or  4  inches) ;  his  coun- 
tenance the  most  remarkable  for  its  intellectual  attrac- 
tiveness that  I  have  ever  seen.  His  features,  though  not 
regular,  were  aristooratieally  6ne,  and  an  air  of  delicate 
breeding  pervaded  the  face.  His  forehead  was  nnusoally 
high,  square,  and  compact."  And  Carlyle,  with  an  eye 
for  a  memorable  phrase,  writes :  **  You  would  have  taken 
him,  by  candlelight,  for  the  beautifnllest  little  child ; 
blue-^ed,  blonde4iured,  sparkling  face  —  had  there  not 
been  something  too  which  said,  '  Ecoovi,  this  Child  has 
been  in  ElelL' " 

There  is  abundant  record  of  De  Quincey's  odd  ways. 
Sometimes  on  an  inspiration  for  work  he  would  stop 
dressing,  contdnue  forgetful  of  the  cooling  coffee  by 
him,  and,  if  a  visitor  called,  hnny  into  incongmons 
clothes  and  put  on  his  shoes  without  noticing  that 
he  wore  only  one  sock.  Almost  daily  he  set  something 
about  the  house  on  fire, "  the  commonest  inddeat  being," 
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says  his  daughter,  Mrs.  fi^rd  Smith,  "  for  some  one 
to  look  up  from  work  or  book  to  say  oaaually, '  Papa, 
your  hair  is  on  fire,'  of  which  a  calm '  Is  it,  my  love  ? '  and 
a  hand  rubbing  oat  the  blaze  was  all  the  notice  taken." 
He  had  a  way  of  polishing  all  shillings  that  came  into 
his  hands.  But  his  strangest  habit  was  that  of  filling 
room  after  room  with  chaotic  mannsoript.  When  be 
was  thus  **  snowed  up,"  be  moved  to  another  place.  In 
this  way  be  had  at  his  death  half  a  dozen  rooms,  at 
expense  wholly  beyond  him,  rented  in  various  parts  of 
Edinburgh.  Once,  it  is  said,  be  Mled  a  bath-tub  with 
his  turbulent  papers.  "  When  it  was  my  frequent  and 
agreeable  duty  to  call  on  Mr,  De  Quinoey,"  says  Hood, 
"  and  I  have  found  him  at  home,  quite  at  home,  in  the 
midst  of  a  German  Ocean  of  literature  in  a  storm,  flood- 
ing all  tiie  floor,  the  tables ;  billows  of  books  tossing, 
tumbling,  sui^jng  open  — ~  on  such  occasbos  I  have  will- 
ingly listened  by  the  hour,  whilst  the  philoeopber,  stand- 
ing with  his  eyes  fixed  on  one  side  of  the  room,  seemed 
to  be  less  speaking  than  reading  from  '  a  handwriting 
on  the  wall.' " 

In  oonversation  De  Quinoey  had  at  least  one  advan- 
t^e  over  Coleridge :  he  was  a  good  listener  as  well  as 
talker.  "  When  fully  kindled  up  and  warmed  by  his' 
subject,"  says  one  writer,  "his  whole  talk  ia  poetry; 
and  his  slight,  attenuated  frame,  pale  oountenanoe,  and 
massive  forehead,  with  the  singular  sweetness  and  melody 
of  his  voice  and  langu^^,  impress  one  as  if  a  voice  from 
the  dead  —  from  some  '  old  man  eloquent '  —  had  risen 
to  tell  us  of  the  hidden  world  of  thought  and  imagina- 
tion and  knowledge."  "  *  Oh,  for  one  hour  of  Dundee  I ' 
—  one  hour  of  De  Quinoey  I "  cries  Charles  Knight. 
"  Better  three  bonis,  from  nine  till  midnight,  for  a  rapt 
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listenei  to  be  *  under  the  wand  of  the  magician,'  spell- 
bound hy  his  wonderful  affluence  of  talk,  snob  as  that 
of  the  fury  whose  lips  dropped  rubies  and  diamonds." 
De  Quinoey's  abundant  hnmor  must  not  be  passed 
by.  *'  Both  Lamb  and  myself,"  he  says, "  had  a  furious 
love  for  nonsense  —  headlong  nonsense."  This  is  readily 
granted  by  all  who  know  his  letters  and  that  excellent 
piece  of  eztrava^iance,  Murder  Contidered  aa  One  of  the 
Fine  Artt.  But  be  was  capable,  too,  of  the  subtle  turn 
worthy  of  Lamb  himself.  In  describing  the  advantages 
of  Grasmere  he  writes  to  Knight:  "New  potatoes  of 
.  celestial  earthiness  and  raciness,  wluch  with  ns  last  to 
October;  and  finally  milk,  milk,  milk  —  cream,  cream, 
cream  (hear  it,  thou  benighted  Londoner !),  in  which 
you  must  and  ah^  bathe;" — a  letter  doubly  hnmorons 
when  one  remembers  how  rarely  De  Quincey  himself 
oould  eat  anything  even  ap{nx>zimating  a  meal.  In  writ* 
ing  to  an  old  schoolfellow  in  1847,  he  said  that  he  had 
had  no  dinner  since  parting  from  him  in  the  eigbteeBtb 
century. 

The  pathos  in  De  Quincey's  life,  however,  even  more 
than  in  Lamb's,  outweighs  the  humor.  His  atFection 
for  children  is  very  touching.  "  Mr.  Kinsey  "  was  always 
welcome  to  the  Wordsworth  children,  and  long  after 
Kate  Wordsworth's  death  he  saw  her,  he  says,  wi^lking 
among  the  hills.  It  was  particularly  hard  on  snoh  an 
affectionate  natore  to  lose  one  son  in  1833,  anotiier  in 
1835,  and  his  wife  in  1837.  Still  more,  he  was  by  no 
means  well  off ;  friends,  chief  among  them  Coleridge, 
had  long  ago  used  np  most  of  his  patrimony,  and  he 
continned  to  give  away  the  chief  part  of  what  he  earned. 
"  His  presence  at  home,"  says  his  daughter,  "  was  the 
signal  for  a  crowd  of  b^gars,  among  whom  borrowed 
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babies  tod  dmnken  old  women  were  sure  of  the  largest 
Bhare  of  Us  syiopathies."  HU  porerty,  in  fact,  ia  the 
one  tluDg  in  De  Quincey's  life  easy  to  explain. 

In  1840  he  took  a  cottage,  Mavis  Bosh,  near  Lass- 
wade,  with  his  daughters.  He  was  a  great  walker,  and, 
though  now  aerenty,  frequently  trudged  to  Edinburgh 
and  back  even  after  dark,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles. 
Sometiaies  he  disappeared  for  weeks  at  a  time.  His 
daughters  knew  his  habits,  how  wheu  a  change  of  scene 
was  necessary  there  was  no  holding  him,  knew  also 
that  he  was  with  kind  friends  in  Edinbuigh,  and  that 
he  would  some  day  turn  up  at  hcone.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  lod^ngt 
in  Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh.  Late  in  1859  he  was 
veiy  low,  rather  from  old  age  than  from  sickness,  and 
on  December  8  be  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  West 
Churchyard  of  Edinburgh.  In  his  last  hours  there  was 
some  delirium,  during  which  he  was  heard  to  ory, 
X  Sister  I  Sister  I  Sister  I  "  —  calling  thus  in  his  last 
words  on  his  little  sister  Elizabeth,  of  whom  he  had 
written :  "  Pillar  of  fire,  that  didst  go  before  me  to 
guide  and  to  quioken  —  pillar  of  darkness,  when  thy 
oonntenance  was  turned  away  to  God,  that  didst  too 
truly  reveal  to  my  dawning  fears  the  secret  shadow  of 
dea&,  —  by  what  mysterious  gravitation  was  it  that  my 
heart  was  drawn  to  thine?  " 
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ScHEBEB  Bays  Byron  "  posed  all  his  life  long,"  and 
Matthew  Anudd,  oatobing  Swinburne's  phrase,  speaks 
of  Byron's  "  splendid  and  imperishable  exoellence  of 
sinoerity  and  strength."  There  is  plenty  of  evidenoe 
to  support  both  jadgments.  Byron  himself,  on  looking 
in  a  minor  jnst  after  he  had  been  aioh,  remarked  to  a 
frieod,  "  How  pale  I  look !  I  should  like,  I  think,  to 
die  of  a  conaomptioQ ;  because  then  the  women  would 
all  say, '  See  that  poor  Byron,  —  how  interesting  he 
looks  til  dying  I ' "  Almost  whenever  he  got  a  chance  he 
exposed  his  suffering  heart  to  a  compassionate  humanity 
and  talked  of  himself  without  modesty  or  reticence ; 
hence  what  the  Hon.  Boden  Koel  has  called  his  **  gaody 
(Jiarlatanry,  blare  of  brass,  and  big  bow-wowiahness ; " 
—  hence,  too,  when  the  suffering  was  real,  what  the 
Germans  have  aptly  called  Weltschmen.  There  was, 
oa  the  otJm  hand,  a  dauntless  Yiking  spirit  in  Bynm's 
breast,  a  sincere  oppositbn  to  tyranny  and  bigotry. 
This  very  characteristic,  which  was  his  deepest  and 
most  abiding,  which  made  him  hate  the  sham  and  false- 
ness of  himself  as  well  as  of  others,  is  in  both  his  life 
and  his  work  the  predominant  note.  It  is  on  this,  in 
fact,  that  his  fame  depends ;  and,  by  strange  irony,  it 
was  by  this  vigorons,  defiant  spirit,  which  scorned  and 
resented  oorreotion,  that  he  wrought  bis  own  downfall. 

No  man  in  the  whole  history  of  English  literature 
has  become  so  suddenly  famous  as  ^ron  did  on  the 
publication  of  ChUcU  Httrold,  and  no  poet  has  had 
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heaped  apon  him  suoh  wratMul  denanoiation  by  the 
virtuouB  and  the  zealous  miBinformed.  As  a  result,  he 
has  Bgured  in  exaggerated,  superlative  terms.  Beoanse 
he  was  a  peer,  beoanse  he  wrote  exoellent  verses,  be- 
oause  he  was  beautiful,  he  has  reoeived  absurd  adula- 
tion. Because  be  made  certain  vety  serious  moral  and 
social  slips,  because  he  had  the  grim  humor  to  pretend 
he  was  much  worse  than  he  reallj  was,  because  scan- 
dal-moi^;ers  spread  almost  unimaginable  lies  about  him, 
he  was  practically  driven  from  England  and  has  been, 
since  his  death,  the  victim  of  unjustified  calumny. 

A  further  consequeuoe  of  the  exaggerated  attitude 
towards  Byron  has  been  the  falsification  of  the  mere 
faota  of  his  life,  as  well  as  of  the  inferences  in  regard  to 
his  character.  He  has  been  pictured,  for  instance,  as  a 
beautiful,  black-haired  Adonis,  albeit  with  a  dub-foot, 
reclinii^,  as  he  wrote  verses,  on  a  tombstone  at  Har- 
row, while  his  fellow  scbolars  formed  an  admiring  circle 
about  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  when  Byron 
was  at  Harrow,  as  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  pointed  out,  he 
was  fat  and  shy,  his  hair  was  auburn,  and  he  did  not 
have,  literally,  a  club-foot.  Pnrther,  biographers  have 
spoken  of  his  vigorous,  manly  appearance  when  they 
could  have  found  all  sorts  of  proof  that  he  was  robust 
only  in  his  arms  and  shoulders,  that  bis  legs  were  weak, 
and  that  his  face,  far  from  having  the  ru^ed  vigtn' 
tbe^  imagine,  was  beautiful  rather  than  handsome, 
femininely  delicate  in  outline  and  expressive  of  femi- 
nine sensibilities.  In  later  Ufe  be  was  accused  of  the 
blackest  crimes  in  the  calendar.  Uufortnnately  be  could 
not  have  cleared  himself  wholly  if  he  bad  tried,  but 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  he  did  uot  do  half  the 
things,  good  or  bad,  attributed  to  him. 
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To  call  ByroD  a  bad  nmn  is,  after  all,  beside  the 
point.  He  vas  a  weak  man.  IntenBely  paBsionate,  badly 
brought  ap,  spoiled  hy  the  adulations  of  society,  consti- 
tutionally reckless  of  authority,  he  literally  followed  hia 
impulses.  This  and  the  fact  that  he  could  be  wholly 
possessed  by  rapidly  succeeding  and  widely  differing 
moods  account  in  a  large  measure  for  his  abrupt,  seem- 
ingly inconsistent  changes:  his  "silent  rages,"  his  affec- 
tion and  hatred  almost  at  the  same  moment,  his  reckless- 
ness and  remorse,  his  sentimental  melancholy,  and  his 
fundamental  sincerity.  It  is  f ntile,  of  conrse,  to  gloss  orer 
Byron's  faults,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  dis- 
creditable quarrel  with  his  wife  and  hb  dissolute  life 
in  Venice,  as  well  as  the  facts  that  he  was  a  *'  noble 
lord  "  and  had  an  adorable  face,  are  no  longer  the  ooly 
important  features  of  his  life  or  the  cause  of  his  great 
fame — however  they  may  hare  brought  about  a  news- 
paper notoriety  in  his  day.  What  is  far  more  significant 
now,  when  all  the  little  creatures  who  shared  his  scandals 
have  disappeared,  is  the  evidence  of  genius,  the  Utanic 
sonl  in  him.  It  throws  light  on  the  stoiy  of  his  life  to 
know  that  Lady  CaroUne  Liamb  lost  her  head  over  him, 
but  it  is  much  more  illuminating  to  know  that  Scott 
and  Croethe,  two  of  his  greatest  contemporaries,  con- 
sidered him  a  very  great  genias. 

George  Gordon  Byron,  bom  January  22,  1788,  in 
Holies  Street,  London,  was  the  only  son  of  Captun  Jack 
Byron  and  Catharine  Gktrdon  of  Aberdeen.  His  descent 
can  be  traced  from  the  Xorman  Bumns,  recorded  in  the 
Domesday  Book.  Sir  John  Byron  — «  Sir  John  the 
little  with  the  great  beard  "  —  was  the  first  of  the  family 
to  come  by  Newstead  Abbey,  near  Nottingham,  granted 
him  by  Henry  VUI,  and  the  poet  was  the  last  owner. 
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Both  of  Byron's  patemitl  grandpareots,  Admiral  John 
Byion  —  known  as  "  foul-weather  Jack  "  —  and  Sophia 
Trevanion,  were  the  grandchildren  of  the  fourth  Baron 
Berkeley,  and  may  reasonably  have  inherited  the  vehe- 
ment Berkeley  temperament.  His  father  —  known  as 
"  mad  Jack  "  in  the  Horse  Guards  —  first  ran  off  with 
the  Marchioness  of  Carmarthen,  and  soon  after  her  death 
in  1784  hastened  to  repair  his  fortunes  hy  suit  to 
Catharine  Gordon.  She  did  not  prove  so  rich  as  he  had 
anticipated ;  he  soon  exhausted  what  little  she  had,  and, 
after  five  years,  separated  from  her.  The  following  year 
(1791)  he  died  in  France. 

Mrs.  Byron  was  thus  left  with  £150  a  year  and  a 
three-year-old  boy.  Shortly  after  the  poet's  birth  the 
parents  had  moved  to  Aberdeen,  and  there,  among  her 
friends,  Mrs.  Byron  might  have  managed  fairly  well. 
But  she  was  irritable,  quick-tempered,  and  very  unrea- 
sonable in  the  education  of  her  child.  He,  on  his  part, 
though  he  had  fits  of  affection  for  her,  felt  little  filial 
respect.  She  spent  half  her  time  in  caressing  him  and 
half  in  abusing  him.  In  her  more  violent  tempers  she 
pursued  him  with  poker  and  tongs  and  called  him  a 
t'lamebrat."  In  answer  be  developed  his"  silent  tagea," 
which  kept  the  awestruck  mother  at  a  distance.  Onoe 
he  seized  a  knife  and  threatened  to  ooounit  suicide. 
Another  time  the  domestic  feud  was  so  great  that  Mrs. 
ByroD  hastened  to  the  apothecary  and  fold  him  not  to 
sell  her  son  any  poison  —  only  to  find  that  the  son  bad 
given  like  instructions  in  regard  to  her. 

At  school  ByrQn  was  too  sby  and  rebellions  to  do 
very  weU.  He  was  easier  to  lead,  one  of  his  teacbert 
said,  by  a  silken  thread  than  by  a  cable.  He  first  went 
toMr.Bowers'sschoolin  Aberdeen  from  1792-93,  then 
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vas  nncleT  tnton,  and  in  1794  entered  the  Aberdeen 
Grammar  School.  There  was  about  the  boy  a  girlish 
BensitiTeQeae  which  continued  all  through  his  liie  and 
(tften,  when  people  imagined  him  a  hardened  sinner, 
broo^t  tears  to  his  ejes.  In  1798  bjr  the  deatb  of  bia 
great-ancle  —  the  "  wicked  old  lord  "  —  be  inherited 
the  Newstead  estate  and  the  family  title ;  and  he  was 
henceforth  "Dominus"  in  the  roU-calL  So  soimtiTQ 
was  be,  bowemer,  tfaat  when  "  Dominns  "  was  first  read 
ont  he  burst  into  tears. 

It  is  remarkable  enough  for  any  boy  in  his  ninth 
year  to  &11  in  love.  Even  Dante  was  in  his  tenth. 
Byron,  however,  seems  to  have  fallen  in  love  in  bis 
ninth  yeax  more  genuinely  than  many  people  manage 
in  their  twenty-fifth.  Mary  Duff  was  the  young  lady, 
and  years  later,  when  Mrs.  Byron  told  him  of  Mary's 
marriage,  Byron,  after  his  manner,  burst  into  tears. 
Besides  this  affair,  moreover,  he  had  two  very  serious 
passions  before  he  went  to  college.  Perhaps  the  tender^ 
est  affection  of  his  whole  life  was  for  Margaret  Parker 
in  1800.  Whenever  he  spoke  of  her  in  li^r  times  he 
was  Ufted  to  bis  best  self.  It  was  due  to  ber,  be  says, 
that  he  made  his '*  first  dash  into  poetry."  Somebelieve 
that  the  tender  lines  to  "  Thyrza  "  are  in  memory  ol 
her.  For  she  died  when  still  a  girl,  and  Byron  thus  lost 
his  **  good  angel "  when  he  was  a  mere  boy.  His  next 
love  was  Mary  Anne  Chaworth,  who  lived  at  Annealey, 
near  Newstead.  In  the  summer  of  1803,  Byron,  fat, 
with  aubnm  looks  combed  straight  over  bis  forehead, 
paid  awkward  court  to  her.  But  he  was  a  hopeless 
suitor.  Miss  Chaworth  was  older  than  he,  and  evidently 
felt  no  affection  for  her  fat,  lame,  sentimental  lover. 

Those  who  think  Byron's  whole  life  was  a  pose  assert 
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tliat  be  was  from  the  first  a  professional  lover  and  tliat 
his  boyhood  affairs  were  the  preliminary  steps  of  a 
despicable  career.  They  assnine  that  fickleness  neces- 
sarily implies  affectation.  But  Byron  was  too  mnch  a 
oreatore  of  impulses  to  pose  in  any  but  trivial  matters. 
He  pretended,  to  be  sure,  in  the  bitter  humor  of  his 
later  years,  that  he  was  a  professional  lover ;  but  he 
vras  really  wholly  possessed,  even  in  his  later  passitms, 
by  strong  afEection.  Therein  lies  the  tragedy  of  his 
life,  for  when  the  passion,  true  and  vehement  while  it 
lasted,  gave  way  to  the  swiftly  succeeding  impulse, 
he  presented  one  of  the  best  examples  of  sincere  fickle- 
ness in  history.  If  be  had  been  merely  "  putting  on," 
he  would  have  mixed  a  little  more  oomedy  with  the 
tragedy. 

In  1799  Byron's  mother  thought  that  the  owner  of 
Newstead  should  have  a  more  &shionable  education 
than  either  Aberdeen  or  Notttn|^m  could  offer.  She 
therefore  took  him  up  to  London  and  sent  him  to  Dul- 
wich  Academy.  The  head  master.  Dr.  Glennie,  seems  to 
have  had  a  sympathetic  understanding  <^  the  boy,  but  all 
his  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  descents  of  tbe  hys- 
terical mother,  who  frequently  took  tbe  child  away  for 
a  couple  oi  days  and  undid  discipline  witii  parties  and 


In  ISOl  Byron  was  sent  to  Harrow.  His  1 
tbe  result  of  a  contracted  Achillea  tendon,  and  much 
augmented  in  childhood  by  the  brutal  treatment  of 
ignorant  physicians,  really  prevented  him  from  taking 
part  in  most  sports,  except  riding  and  swimming.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  he  played  cricket,  but  Mr. 
Jeaffreson  has  pointed  out  that  he  played  poorly.  His 
sensitiveness  in  regard  to  this  lameness  lasted  all  through 
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his  life.  In  childhood  he  had  retorted  to  his  mother's 
nproadies,  "  I  vaa  born  bo,  mother ; "  and  he  remem- 
bered the  iuoideiit  well  enough  to  put  it  in  his  last 
work,  7%e  Deformed  Trfmaformed.  On  his  death-bed 
he  eTen  asked  to  be  bliatered  in  such  a  way  that  his 
feet  should  not  be  exposed.  Leigh  Hunt  aays  that  in 
walldng  Byron  hopped  like  a  bird.  Thus  handicapped 
in  athletios,  tat  and  shy,  impulsive  and  sullen  by  turns, 
Byron  found  Harrow  at  first  an  uncongenial  home. 
"  I  was  a  most  unpopular  boy,"  he  says,  "  bat  Ud  lat- 
terly." His  friendBhips,  as  always,  were  marked  by  a 
girlish  sentiment ;  he  invariably  referred  to  them  as 
**  passions."  In  hia  atudiea  he  made  no  mark.  Indeed, 
he  was  considered  poor  in  Latin,  worse  in  Gre^  and 
very  poor  in  mathematics.  In  declamation  he  excelled. 
Most  of  his  education,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have 
oome  from  his  wide  reading. 

In  1805  Byron  went  up  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. There  be  was  never  a  congenial  member.  In 
tlie  first  place,  hia  defiant  qurit  revolted  agunst  what  he 
considered  the  bigotry  and  smug  respectabilily  of  his 
8iq)erior8.  His  zeal  for  sdiolarship,  moreover,  did  not  in- 
crease in  the  presence  of  what  be  felt  was  pedantry.  On 
the  whole  he  found  Cambridge  a  fitter  place  for  revelry 
than  study.  He  discovered  that  he  could  easily  shook 
the  worthies  there,  and  tliis  pleased  him  so  much  that 
he  straightway  acted  as  if  shocking  people  was  bis  one. 
He  kept  a  coach,  valet,  and  dogs,  —  Boatswain,  the  great 
Newfoundland,  and  Nelson,  the  savage  bulldog,  — and 
finally  he  brought  a  bear  to  Cambridge,  to  *'  sit  for  a 
fellowship,"  he  said.  The  worst  side  of  Byron's  early 
life  is  seen  at  Cambridge — his  pride,  conceit,  and  vulgar 
ostentation.   It  mnat  be  said  in  his  favor,  however, 
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Hmt  he  was  frolicsome  rather  than  vicions.  UndOTDeath, 
moreover,  there  are  plenty  of  evideaoes  of  sincerity  — 
in  hia  opposition  to  bigotry  and  oant  and  in  his  choice 
of  friends.  His  best  friend  at  college,  as  indeed  his 
fltanohest  defender  after  his  death,  was  John  Cam  Hob- 
house  (Lord  Bronghton), 

Most  of  the  violent  excesses  attribnted  to  Byron  dur- 
ing his  years  at  Cambridge  are  not  only  unfounded,  but 
agunst  all  fact.  For  while  there  he  commenced  the 
strict  r^imen  which  had  ao  much  eSect  on  his  life.  He 
was  short,  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  when  he  was  nine- 
teen weighed  over  two  hundred  pounds.  He  then  began 
—  chiefly  to  relieve  the  physical  discomfort,  for  he  was 
almost  too  fat  to  walk  on  his  feeble  1^  —  a  process 
which  amounted  nearly  to  starving.  He  gave  Dp  drink, 
and  subsisted  for  weeks  on  biscnits  and  soda-water.  To 
aid  in  reducing  his  flesh  he  took  np  varions  exercises, 
chiefly  boxing,  in  which  he  excelled  by  impetuous  onset 
rather  than  by  skill  or  endurance.  It  was  not  until 
after  a  period  of  this  discipline  that  there  emerged  the 
delicately  beautiful  Liord  Byron  who  was  the  talk  of 
London  society.  Such  diet,  naturally,  soon  played  great 
havoc  with  his  digestion.  Oooasioaally,  in  a  fit  of 
hunger,  he  would  gorge  a  mess  of  flsh,  rice,  and  pota- 
toes drenched  with  vinegar.  He  found,  however,  that 
his  intellectual  powers  were  so  much  improved  with 
the  redaction  of  flesh  that  he  continued  the  severe  diet 
through  most  of  his  life.  In  1811,  to  relievo  his  suffer- 
ing, be  began  to  take  opium,  and,  though  he  never  went 
to  the  excesses  of  De  Qoincey,  be  was  never  ^;ain  wholly 
free  from  the  habit. 

While  at  Cambridge  Bjrron  stepped  into  litoary 
notice.  He  had  collected  and  privately  printed  his 
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juTflnile  Terras  in  Norember,  1806,  but  on  the  snggeg- 
tioQ  of  a  friend  that  certain  linee  were  too  broad,  he 
nnheeitstitigly  (and  rather  anoatnrally  for  him)  bamed 
the  edition.  The  reviaed  copy  vas  printed  in  January, 
1807.  His  first  public  edition  of  verse,  however,  did 
not  appear  till  Match,  1807,  when  he  brought  out 
Htmr$  of  Idleru$$.  These  the  Edinburgh  Review 
attacked  after  its  Tituperative  manner.  Byron  of  course 
suffered  by  bis  studied  ooDspicDousness  at  Cambridge. 
He  therefore  avoided  the  university  and  spent  moat  of 
his  time  at  Newstead  or  London  tiU  he  had  ready  his 
&mouB  reply,  English  Barde  and  Scotch  lievietoert. 
The  clumsy  reviewer  bad  reckoned  without  his  host. 
For  B3rron,  who  bad  already  written  880  lines  of  the 
satire,  got  it  ready,  by  some  alterations  and  additions, 
for  publication  by  the  spring  of  1809.  The  attacks  be 
makes  are  uajusttfied,  and  he  later  so  regretted  th«r 
extravagance  that  he  suppressed  the  fifth  edition  ;  but 
be  had  afiowa  the  reviewers  that  he  too  oould  "  bunt  a 
poetaster  down,"  and,  vastly  more,  he  had  taken  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  literary  world. 

Byron  now  found  little  to  interest  bim  at  Cambridge, 
and  left  in  the  fall  of  1808  without  a  degree.  On 
March  13, 1809,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
but  was  disappointed  at  the  cold  reception  aocorded  him, 
and  soon  resolved  to  go  abroad.  It  was  this  spring  that 
he  was  joined  by  several  cronies  who  entered  Newstead 
between  a  bear  and  a  wolf,  spent  the  days  in  boxing, 
fencing,  riding,  and  pistol-shooting,  and  the  nights  in 
gaming,  feasting,  and  ribald  song.  The  young  gentle- 
men dressed  up  as  monks,  and  out  of  a  skull  found  in 
the  garden  drank  perdition  to  reviewers.  But  the  stories 
of  Byron's  excesses  at  this  time  are  exa^erated ;  for 
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while  bis  frieoda  were  oaroneiDg  he  himself  persisted  in 
his  severe  diet,  read  a  great  deal,  and  sat  up  at  night 
writing.  Just  before  leaving  for  the  Continent,  be  heard 
that  the  reviewers  were  preparing  a  second  attack,  so 
he  wrote,  in  a  humor  prophetic  of  Don  Jtian,  "  I  yet 
hope  to  light  my  fnpe  with  it  in  Persia." 

On  July  2  he  sailed  with  his  friend  Hobhonse  from 
Falmouth  for  Lisbon.  Byron  was  abroad  about  two 
years,  after  which  time  he  found  himself  in  conriderable 
debt  and  was  forced  to  return.  Most  of  his  travels  were 
in  Spain  and  Gtreeee,  where  he  had  nome^ous  exiting 
and  romantie  adventures,  though  by  no  means  all  of 
those  recorded  in  Childe  Harold.  The  greatest  feature 
of  the  trip,  however,  was  the  composition  of  the  first 
two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold.  He  had  also  written  some 
shorter  poems  —  such  as  Maid  ofAthtne — and  a  satire 
called  Hlnttfrom  Horace.  This  last  he  thought  worth 
publication,butAturray,  the  publisher,  preferred  C^Atfcfe 
Harold  to  the  satire,  and  published  it  on  February  29* 
1812.  Byron,  who  as  yet  considered  taking  pay  for  his 
pen  below  him,  gave  the  X600  to  his  friend  Dallas. 

Byron  literally  "  awoke  and  found  himself  famous." 
All  London  went  mad  over  the  young  poet.  When  it 
was  disoovered  that  he  was  beautiful,  with  an  expression 
of  '*  dainty  melancholy,"  when,  as  the  Countess  Gnio- 
doli  hath  it,  "fame  lit  up  his  noble  brow,"  he  was 
ooarted  and  petted  without  end.  Byron,  who  had  onoe 
thought  of  calling  the  poem  Childe  Burvn,  was  of 
course,  in  spirit  at  least,  the  unhappy,  sentimental  pil- 
grim of  the  poem,  as  he  was  in  spirit  the  chief  figure  of 
all  his  woi^s.  And  the  possibility,  the  delightful  danger 
that  he  might  himself  have  had  all  the  romantic  expe- 
riences of  the  Child*  fascinated  not  only  young  ladies. 
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On  the  flood-tide  of  ttiis  onpreoed«Dted  Boooees  Byron 
wrote  in  tlie  next  two  years  Bereral  of  liis  narrative 
poems  —  die  Giaour  (1813),  the  Bride  of  Abydos 
(1818),  the  Corsair  (1814),  and  Lara  (1814).  Their 
Tt^ue  was  phenomenal ;  14,000  copies  of  the  Corsair 
sold  in  a  single  day;  Soott  was  oompletely  eclipsed. 
Parasina  and  the  Siege  of  Corinih  (published  in  1816) 
were  also  written  in  this  period  of  popularity. 

Lady  Caroline  Lamb  —  **  beautiful  Biilinesa,"  as  Miss 
Milbanhe  called  her  —  met  the  poet  and  wrote  in  her 
diary, "  Mad,  bad,  and  dangerous  to  know."  Whatever 
was  the  truth  about  poor  Byron,  whose  head  mi^t  very 
well  be  tamed  by  this  time,  Lady  Caroline,  who  herself 
deserved  the  jndgmetit  she  made  of  him,  determined  to 
know  him.  For  a  few  months  she  drew  the  young  poet 
in  her  train.  Then  he  managed  to  see  what  a  soandal 
was  brewing  and  turned  her  away  with  one  of  the  most 
tactful  letters  be  ever  wrote.  Her  mother-in-law,  Lady 
Melbourne,  also  feared  a  scandal  and  hoped,  by  intro- 
ducing her  nieoe,  Miss  Anne  Isabella  Milbanhe,  as  a 
poesible  match  for  Byron,  to  keep  talk  in  the  family. 

Miss  Milbaoke,  however,  was  not  tbnut  upon  Byron. 
He  fell  dee|dy  in  love  with  her,  and  even  after  a  refusal 
persisted  for  two  years  till  he  was  accepted.  It  is  con- 
venient to  prove  certain  arguments  by  saying  that  Byron 
married  her  for  money  or,  as  he  himself  often  asserted 
to  her  and  others,  out  of  spite ;  but  there  is  good  evk 
dence  that  such  was  not  the  case.  Herfortune  of  £10,000 
and  prospects  of  more  when  Lord  Wentworth  died  were 
scarcely  inducements  to  the  owner  of  Newstead,  who  at 
the  time  of  his  proposal  had  arranged  to  sell  his  estate 
for  £140,000.  Whatever  he  said  in  obvious  jest,  good 
or  ill  natured,  or  whatever  she  in  indignant  and  self- 
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rightecnu  oH  age  reported  to  Mn.  Stove  is  not  modi 
to  tiM  point.  It  is  to  the  point,  however,  that  in  later 
years  he  often  spoke  of  her,  when  hie  had  good  oaoM  to 
speak  otherwise,  with  great  respect  and  even  with  affeo- 
tion.  Iq  fact,  he  never  in  his  best  momenta  got  over 
his  love  for  her,  and  several  times  he  hoped  for  a  reoon- 
<nliation. 

The  marriage  took  place  on  Jannaiy  2, 1815,  and 
the  young  couple  soon  settled  at  IS,  Pioeadilly  Terxaoe, 
London,  They  did  not  live  in  great  splendor,  to  be 
•ore,  for  Byron  was  not  yet  dear  of  his  debts.  But  they 
did  live  very  happily — at  least  for  eight  months.  Bynm 
thtu  wrote  to  Moore  in  February :  "  My  spouse  and  I 
agree  to  admiration.  Swift  says,  *  No  vnae  Dkan  ever 
married,'  but,  for  a  fool,  I  think  it  the  most  ambional 
of  all  possible  future  states." 

It  is  almost  idle  now,  and  certainly  impossible  in  so 
abort  an  account,  to  discuss  all  the  details  of  the  mis- 
erable quarrel  which  gave  birth  to  so  mnoh  gossip  and 
slander.  It  is  chiefly  important  to  keep  the  chantoters 
of  the  two  clearly  in  mind.  Lady  Byron  was  aooom- 
plished,  attractive,  and  oonspicuous  for  her  high  ideals 
and  purity  of  thought.  Unfortunately  she  was  hope- 
lessly digniSed,  coldly  austere.  She  lacked,  in  fact,  the 
two  things  most  needed  for  companionship  with  Byron : 
a  sense  oi  humor  and  a  sympathetic  comprehension  of 
his  genius.  She  had  very  strict  notions  of  piety,  waa 
easily  shocked,  and  came  to  look  on  herself  as  an  emia- 
sary  direct  from  God  few  the  regeneration  of  her  wicked 
hosband.  Byron's  senritiveness  and  impulsiveness, 
which  he  had  learned  to  mask  under  cynicism  and  l>)t- 
terjesting,  have  already  been  noted.  By  August,  1816, 
when  his  diet  of  bisonits  and  soda-water  and  his  doses  of 
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laudannm  had  attacked  Mb  digestion,  he  waa  unwontedly 
irritable.   Above  all  must    be  remembered   bis  great 
Belfishaess  —  even  Hobboiue  admits  that ;  on  tmoon- 
BciouB,  iDsatiable  Belfiahness.    He  could  bid  those 
"  WhoM  agooie*  ara  STili  of  ■  d»7  " 

"CoDtioI 
In  their  aliDt  brMato  their  pettj  nuMi;; " 

he  could  give  geneiouBly  to  the  poor  and  his  friends ; 
he  oonld  give  himself  gladly  to  the  cause  of  freedom : 
but  always  there  stepped  in  the  spirit  of  the  melancholy 
Childe  Harold,  to  exact  the  uttermost  JEarthiag  of  oon- 
Bolation ;  and  when  this  waa  denied  him  by  the  unfeel- 
ing world,  as  it  must  always  be,  the  spirit  of  Don  Juan 
followed,  jesting  bitterly. 

It  is  not  necessary,  then,  as  some  have  thought,  to 
invent  a  great  crime  which  should  suddenly  oome  be- 
tween Byron  ftud  his  wife.  The  ill-feeling  developed 
slowly  after  August.  In  the  first  place,  Byron  talked 
of  a  trip  abroad,  and  siud  brutally,  to  a  wife  with  no 
sense  of  humor,  that  if  she  could  not  aooompany  him 
he  should  go  without  her.  He  b^an,  moreover,  to  tell 
various  tales  of  his  wickedness.  When  he  saw  this 
ahooked  her  serious  righteousness,  he  was  immensely 
amused.  Another  grievance  was  his  absence  from  meals. 
He  could  not  bear  to  sit  through  a  long  repast  whilie 
his  fare  oooaisted  of  the  aforesud  biscuits  and  soda- 
water;  but  this  action  she  very  reasonably  construed 
aa  the  expression  of  a  dislike  for  her.  Still  another 
trouble  was  religious  dissension.  "  He  broke  me,"  she 
said  afterward  with  a  tragic  seriousness  almost  amusing 
to-day, "  on  the  rook  of  predestination."  Then,  too,  those 
"  silent  rages  "  of  his  boyhood  continued,  and  no  donbt 
a  look  could  do  as  much  injury  as  anjrtbing  he  said. 
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Such  silence,  moreoTer,  was  ottea  followed  by  violeot 
outbursts  of  temper,  as  when  he  dashed  a  watoh  to 
pieces  on  the  hearth  and  then  attacked  the  broken, 
unresisting  timepiece  with  a  poker.  Bat  one  cannot 
help  being  amused,  even  if  one  must  condemn  Byron's 
conduct,  when  there  enters  to  his  lordship  his  dignified 
lady  with  the  question,  **  Byron,  am  I  in  the  way  ? " 
and  he  replies,  *>  Damnably  I"  As  awriter  in  the  Quar- 
terly  Haneto  for  October,  1869,  says,  "  His  monomania 
lay  in  being  an  impossible  sinner,  and  hers  in  being 
an  impossible  saint"  But  Byron  was  no  doubt  chiefly 
at  fault.  His  daughter  Ada  was  bom  on  the  10th  ot 
December,  1815,  and  just  at  a  time  when  Lady  Byron 
deserved  every  consideration  he  was  brutally  inconsid- 
erate.  She  geaeroosly  thought  him  mad. 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  there  was  no  talk 
of  a  separation  when,  on  January  16, 1816,  Lady  Byioa 
went  north  to  Kirkby  Mallory  to  visit  her  parents. 
The  letters  were  still  affectionate.  A  few  days  later, 
when  she  heard  from  a  physician  that  Byron  was  not 
mad,  she  first  resolved  on  a  separation  ;  for  she  asserted 
that  what  he  had  said  and  done,  if  be  was  in  bis  right 
senses,  was  unpardonable.  At  first  her  relatives  on  both 
sides  urged  reconciliation,  and  lawyers  said  there  were 
not  sufficient  grounds  for  divorce.  A  few  weeks  after- 
wards, howcTer,  was  disoov^^d  or  invented  the  addi- 
tional evidence  which  convinced  even  lawyers  that  a 
separation  was  necessary.  The  matter  did  not  come  to 
public  trial ;  Byron  acquiesced,  though  he  never  knew, 
he  asserted,  what  the  mysterious  additional  evidence 
was.  His  silence,  however,  convicted  him  in  the  eyes 
of  society,  which  jumped  to  all  sorts  of  conclusions  and 
showed  an  ODsnipassed  fertility  of  invention.  The  pro- 
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posal  of  separation  was  made  by  Lady  Byroc'B  father 
on  February  2, 1816,  and  tbe  deed  signed  on  April  22. 

Byron'i  actions  during  the  spring  throw  much  light 
OD  his  character.  On  the  8th  of  March  he  wrote  to 
Hoore :  "  I  do  not  believe  —  and  I  must  say  it,  in  the 
very  dr^a  of  all  this  bitter  fansinees  —  that  there  was 
ever  a  better,  or  even  a  brighter,  a  kinder,  or  a  more 
amiable  and  agreeable  being  than  Lady  Byron.  I  never 
had,  nor  can  have,  any  reproach  to  make  of  her  while 
with  me.  Where  there  is  blame,  it  belongs  to  myself; 
and,  if  I  cannot  redeem,  I  must  bear  it."  Yet  almost 
at  the  same  time  he  wrote  the  verses  beginning  "  Fare 
thee  well."  He  was  no  doubt  strangely  sincere  when 
he  wrote  them ;  but  he  misrepresented  the  whole  ease 
when  he  allowed  them  to  be  published,  for  in  them  he 
poses  before  the  world  as  a  "  sod  trae  lover  "  deserted 
by  his  wife.  His  truer  and  more  frequent  mood  was 
that  of  the  letter  to  Hoore.  Similarly,  in  later  times 
he  usually  spoke  of  her  with  respect  and  affection,  but 
when  he  relapsed  into  sentimentality  or  vulgarity  be 
attacked  her  in  verse  —  notably  in  the  Dream  and  in 
Don  Juan,  where  he  called  her  his  "moral  Clytem- 
nestra"  and  '*  Miss  Millpond."  Certainly  the  worst  thing 
he  did  was  to  contract  a  conneotdon  in  the  very  spring 
of  1816  with  Jane  Clermont,  the  stepsister  of  Shel- 
ley's wife,  Mary  Godwin.  A  year  later  she  bore  him 
a  daughter,  Allegra,  who  died,  at  the  age  of  five,  in  an 
Italian  convent. 

The  storm  of  popular  imprecation  which  followed 
Byron's  separation  from  Lady  Byron  was  as  great  as 
the  popular  enthusiasm  for  him  four  years  before, 
though  not  quit«  so  cyclonic.  Certain  people  had  found 
dangerous  theology,  they  thought,  in   Childe  Sdrold, 
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and  miny  who  believed  Byroa  actoally  did  what  tlw 
hero  of  the  poem  wa«  made  to  do,  if  not  quite  indig- 
nant, were  nereithelesa  shocked.  Moreover,  be  had  been 
applauding  Napoleon  while  nine-tenths  of  England 
were  in  ecstasy  over  Wellington.  He  was,  fnrthennore, 
onpt^nilar  with  men,  who  disliked,  on  the  one  hand, 
his  consiHCUOUS  favor  among  their  women,  and,  on  the 
other,  his  ostentations  disapproval  of  their  pheasant- 
shooting  and  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  tastes  for  food  and 
diink.  Id  1816,  then,  when  what  they  considered  his 
nnspeakable  villanies  were  on  every  tongne,  nearly  all 
England  turned  against  bjm.  "  Far  worse  men  than  he," 
says  the  Hon.  Roden  Koel,  ..."  made  a  queer  sort  of 
vioarioua  atonement  for  their  own  vioes  byan  immod- 
erate and  aajuBt  condemnation  of  his.  He  became  Hieir 
whipping-boy."  Those  who  found  Keio  too  mild  a  omo- 
parison  frankly  likened  him  to  Satan. 

On  the  2dth  of  April,  1816,  Byron  left  En^^and 
with  a  mntoal  hatred.  "  I  felt,"  he  said,  "  that  if  what 
was  whispered  and  muttered  and  murmured  was  true, 
I  was  unfit  for  Enghmd ;  if  false,  Englaod  was  unfit  for 
me."  He  went  via  the  Rhine  to  Geneva,  where  he  was 
joined  by  the  Shelleys. 

The  influence  of  Shelley  on  Byron  was  good.  Byron 
was  inspired  by  Shelley's  ardor  to  a  studious,  intelleo- 
tnal  life,  and  while  at  Graieva  did  muoh  of  his  best 
work.  He  wrote  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Sarold, 
Prometheus^  the  Priaoner  of  Chilian  (in  two  days, 
while  on  a  tour  of  the  lake  with  Shelley),  part  of  Jfan- 
Jred,  and  the  stanzas  to  his  stepsister,  Augusta.  This 
raster's  nnwavering  faith  in  him  and  her  frank  reboke 
of  his  errors,  as  well  as  his  affeetioa  for  her,  present 
one  of  the  pleasaatest  pictures  in  his  life. 
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In  October  Byron  crossed  the  Alps  with  HohhooBe 
and  proceeded  ria  Milan  and  Verona  to  Venice.  Now 
oomes  the  most  noBerable  chapter  of  his  life.  At  Venice 
he  plunged  into  the  worst  sort  of  diaaipation,  to  a  degree 
that  sliooked  even  the  Venetians.  He  gave  up,  moreover, 
his  habit  of  starving  himself.  At  first  he  became  coarse 
and  fat ;  then  his  overstrained  conatitntion  gave  way. 

When  he  had  lived  thoB  for  aboot  a  year,  enfeebled 
health,  disgust,  and  affection  for  &0  young  Countess 
Cruicdoli,  who  lived  at  Bavenna,  brought  him  back  to 
his  better  self.  His  connecti<m  with  Theresa  Otiiccioli, 
who  ran  off  with  him  to  Venice,  was  culpable  enou^,  to 
be  sore,  but  it  kept  him  dear  of  further  vice.  It  is 
great  credit  to  the  Conntesa  that  she  discovered  his  bet- 
ter qualities,  loved  him  for  them,  and  by  her  love  ke^ 
them  uppermost  in  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
The  beat  evidence  of  his  good  impulses  at  this  time  is, 
besides  his  return  to  sobriety,  bis  generosity  to  the  poor, 
bis  many  individual  acts  of  kindness,  and  bis  interest 
in  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom.  The  Carbonari  made 
him  the  chief  of  the  Mericani,  or  fighting  troops. 

For  the  reat  of  hia  stay  in  Italy  Byron  was  at  Venice, 
Bavenua,  Pisa,  whither  Shelley  attracted  him,  and 
Gtenoa.  His  literary  ontpnt  during  these  six  years  in 
Italy  was  enonnona.  Even  at  Venice  he  wrote  a  great 
deal.  In  181 T,  besides  finishing  Manfred,  he  oomposed 
the  Lament  of  Iheso;  in  1818,  Beppo;  and  in  1819, 
Jifaz^)pa  and  the  first  two  cantos  of  hia  greatest  work, 
Don  Jvan.  In  it  the  character  of  the  matore  Byron  is 
excellently  revealed :  the  vigorous  Viking  spirit ;  the 
flashing  satirist ;  tbe  bitter  jester ;  the  oocasioually  vul- 
gar intriguer ;  and  tbe  romantic  soul,  with  its  love  of 
freedom  and  nature.  In  1821,  hia  biggest  year,  he  pro- 
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dooed  cantos  iii-v  of  Don  Juan,  Marino  Fdiero, 
Scatianapatus,  The  Two  ^oBcari,  tati  Cain. 
ByroD  had  long  aince  got  over  liis  aornplea  sboat 

taldog  money  for  his  pobUcatioiis.  In  all  he  reoetved 
from  Murray  X12,580  for  hia  writings  between  1816 
and  1821.  By  the  latter  date,  moreover,  he  was  very 
oomfortably  off.  N^ewstead  had  at  last  been  sold,  in 
1818 ;  and  in  1822,  on  the  death  of  Lady  Noel,  Byron 
came  in  for  a  half  share  of  the  Wentwmtii  property, 
on  his  taking  the  name  of  Noel.  For  the  last  two  yean 
of  his  life,  therefore,  he  signed  "  George  Gordon  Noel 
Byron." 

Byron's  Pisan  days,  when  he  lived  at  the  Falasito 
Lanfranchi,  present  the  pleasantest  picture  of  his  Italian 
life.  There  he  lived  qnietly  in  the  excellent  company  of 
Shelley  and  his  friends,  chief  among  whom  were  Tre- 
lawny,  who  accompanied  Byron  to  Greece,  Williams,  who 
was  drowned  with  Shelley,  Tom  Medwin,  a  schoolfellow 
of  Shelley's,  and  Mrs.  Shelley.  At  the  palazzo  the 
Counts  Gamba,  father  and  son,  and  the  danghter,  the 
Countess  Guiocioli,  lived  with  Byron  till  their  ayn^ 
pathy  with  the  Carbonari  brought  the  authorities  down 
on  them.  Byron,  who  had  been  chief  of  the  Mericani 
at  Ravenna,  was  still  an  agitator  of  the  liberal  canse. 
He  had  written;  "The  kiog-timeB  are  fast  finishing! 
there  will  be  blood  shed  like  water,  aod  tears  like  mist, 
but  the  peoples  will  oonquer  in  the  end.  I  shall  notlivO' 
to  see  it,  but  I  foresee  it."  Such  declarations  and  the 
enthusiasm  he  stirred  up  among  the  common  people  soon 
set  the  police  of  Pisa  as  well  as  of  Savenna  against  him. 

There  is  an  amusing  story  of  a  row  which  grew  ont 
of  this  animosity.  While  Byron  and  his  friends  were 
returning  to  Pisa  on  horseback  from  a  park  where  they 
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weat  to  pRUJtioe  pistol-sbootmg,  a  trooper  rode  nther 
Toughly  tJuough  tbem  and  nearly  mLboned  an  IrisliiDan, 
one  Taafe,  who  indignantly  oalled  Byron's  attention 
to  the  insalt.  Byron  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  chased 
the  offender  through  the  gates  of  Pisa.  As  the  txwypet 
clattered  past  the  Palazzo  Lanfrancbi  one  of  the  eerranta 
rushed  out  and  wounded  him  with  a  stable  fork.  The 
poet,  oa  returning  to  the  gates,  found  that  the  guard 
had  mustered  before  the  rest  of  his  party  could  get 
through,  and  that  in  the  ensuing  scuffle  Shelley  had  re- 
omved  a  sabre-cut  on  the  head,  and  Taafe,  wfell  in  the 
rear,  the  reproaches  of  the  Countess  and  Mrs.  Shelley. 

In  1822  began  Byron's  connection  with  Leigh  Hunt's 
Liberal.  Byron  had  long  felt  a  desire  for  a  periodical 
at  his  command.  It  was  to  start  this  venture  that  be  in- 
vited Hunt  to  Italy.  Byron  vaa  to  own  tlie  paper ;  Hunt, 
well  known  for  his  daring  liberalism,  was  to  edit  it. 
Hunt  arrived  at  Leghorn  in  the  sununer  of  1821,  jnst 
before  Shelley's  death  by  drowning,  and,  together  with 
Mrs.  Hunt  and  many  little  Hants,  took  up  his  dwelling 
on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Palazzo  Lanfranchi.  From 
the  first,  however,  the  two  writers  did  not  get  along 
welL  Hunt  was  by  tbis  time  a  querulous,  mercenary 
champion  of  liberty,  and  the  cockney  of  him  exasperated 
Byron.  The  Liberal  proved  to  be  unsuccessful  and 
short-lived.  Its  best  contributions  were  from  Byron: 
The  Vision  qf  Judgment  (1822),  Heaven  and  Earth 
(1822),  and  Mwgante  Maggiore  (182S). 

In  tiie  Villa  Salozzo,  at  Albaro,  about  a  mile  outside 
of  Genoa,  Byron  wrote  a  great  deal.  Cantos  iv— xvi  of 
.Don  Juan  were  published  in  1823  and  1824.  To  the 
former  year  also  belong :  Werner,  The  Age  ofBronxe, 
and  The  Island;  to  the  latter,  The  Deformed  Trana- 
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formed  and  his  Parliamentary  Speeches  made  in 
1809. 

ByrOQ  was,  howeTer,  distmctlj  a  spirit  of  actios.  He 
often  spoke  of  bis  vriting  as  mere  playi  to  be  gives  up 
when  serious  work  b^;ai].  "  Do  people  think,"  he  sud 
to  Trelawnj  in  Greece,  "  that  ...  I  came  to  Greece 
to  scribble  more  oonsense  ?  I  will  show  them  I  can  do 
something  better.  I  widi  I  had  never  written  a  line,  to 
hftve  it  cast  in  my  teeth  at  every  turn.  Let 's  have  a 
swim."  Lt  1823  the  stmg^le  of  the  Greeks  against  the 
Turks  attracted  him.  They  needed  money,  which  he 
went  about  rusing,  ^ving  unsparingly  of  his  own,  and 
they  needed  brave,  intelligent  leaders.  He  dreamed  per- 
haps of  great  glory  in  this  last  enterprise  of  his ;  he 
could  rarely  forget  himself  and  the  spectacular.  Still, 
when  his  whole  life  ia  taken  into  account,  this  eCort  to 
redeem  his  shattered  character  is  greatly  to  his  credit. 
He  had  little  to  sacrifice,  to  be  sure,  and  much  to  gain, 
—  but  it  is  perhaps  fairer  to  say  that  he  felt,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  his  vigorous  heart,  that  he  had  still  a  high  ideal 
to  serve.  How  near  he  came  to  great  gain  may  be 
guessed  from  Trelawny's  remark  th^  "  had  Byron  lived 
to  reach  Salona  as  oommissioner  cA  the  [English]  loan, 
the  dispenser  of  a  million  crowns  would  have  been 
offered  a  golden  one." 

Setting  out  with  Trelawny  and  the  younger  Gamba 
in  July,  1823,  Byron  went  first  to  Cet^alonia,  where  he 
■pent  six  months,  to  make  sure  how  and  where  be  should 
lend  his  services.  It  was  .during  this  time  that,  on  a 
visit  to  Ithaca,  be  was  taken  with  such  violent  indiges- 
tion, while  he  was  being  done  especial  honor  as  chief 
guest  at  a  monastery,  that  he  seized  a  torch,  cursed  the 
Abbot  in  virulent  Italian,  and  rushed  from  the  hall. 
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Later,  in  his  foiy,  he  tlirew  furmtnie  at  his  friendi  who 
■oujfht  to  pacify  him. 

On  arrinog  at  Missolonghi  on  January  4,  1824,  he 
was  received  with  honor  bj  Mavrocordatos,  the  Greek 
chieftain,  and  tbs  made  ArchiatraUgoa  (oommander- 
in-ohief)  of  Marco  Bozzaris's  Suliotes.  He  did  not  see 
actual  fighting  in  Greece,  but  the  record  of  his  serrices 
there  does  him  great  credit.  He  kept  in  good  control  a 
very  rebelliouB  band,  the  Suliote8,i)nd  did,  besides,  many 
little  acts  of  kindness  to  prisoners  and  friends.  There 
must  have  been  something  both  magnificent  and  lovable 
about  his  appearance  and  manner.  The  same  man  who 
had  captivated  London  society  and  played  havoc  with  a 
doaen  hearts  in^ired  soldiers  with  zeal  and  aSectitn 
and  filled  all  who  came  in  touch  with  him  latterly,  from 
the  poet  Shelly  to  the  fighter  Trelawny,  with  unbounded 
admiration.  Hardened  warriors  wept  1^  his  death-bed, 
and  all  Greece  went  into  mooming. 

The  story  of  Byron's  last  days  can  be  briefly  told. 
On  February  15  began  a  series  of  epileptic  fits;  on 
April  11  he  was  taken  with  fever ;  on  the  18th  he  spoke 
his  last  words,  "  Now  I  shall  go  to  sleep ; "  and  on  the 
19th  he  died,  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  His  remains 
were  taken  to  England ;  but,  since  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster refused  them  burial  in  the  Abbey,  they  were 
placed  in  the  family  vault  of  Hncknall  -  Torkarch 
Church,  near  Kew3t«ad.  The  small  gentry  of  Notting- 
ham drew  their  prudish  skirts  about  them,  but  Byron's 
friends,  the  poor,  flocked  in  crowds  to  his  grave. 

In  looking  back  over  the  life  of  Byron  one  feels  that 
he  was  just  beginning  to  find  himself —  to  live  down 
the  sentimental  jTOseur  in  him  and  to  reveal  the  strong, 
sincere  spirit  underneath  —  when  he  was  cnt   short 
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In  tlu  shipwreck  of  his  life  there  rises,  as  in  Don 
Jwm, 

"  the  babbling  etj 
Of  come  itrong  iwimmer  in  hii  rngoDj." 

It  most  be  admitted  that  Byron  was  idwaja  an  image- 
breaker  ;  he  was  strong  only  in  destruction ;  he  had  no 
hopeful  theory.  «  When  he  thinks,"  said  Qoethe,  "  he 
is  a  child,"  Byron  himself  wrote  in  1813 :  "  I  have  sim- 
plified my  politics  into  an  atter  detestation  of  all  existing 
goTemments."  But  his  defiance,  it  mnst  be  remembered, 
was  at  its  best  splendidly  sincere,  full  of  "  imperishable 
strength,"  and  the  images  he  shattered  were  often  idols 
of  Baah  "To  tell  him  not  to  fight,"  says  Professor 
Nichol,  "  was  like  telling  Wordsworth  not  to  reflect,  or 
Shelley  not  to  ung."  In  his  nobler  moments  and  at 
what  he  finally  achieTed,  Byron  was  the  better  self  of 
his  heroes :  Harold,  Don  Joan,  Cain,  Manfred,  Bonn^ 
yard  —  the 

"  Etenul  apHt  "f  the  ahainlen  mind." 
His  friend  Shelley,  who  understood  what  waa  best  in 
him,  called  him  "  the  Pilgrim  of  Etemi^." 
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"Mad  SbeuJEy"  "  the  immortal  child,"  "a  crea- 
ture of  impetnoua  breath,"  "  a  beaatifnl  and  ineffectual 
angel,"  —  these  are  some  of  the  epithetfi  that  have  been 
applied  to  Shelley.  And  in  them  lies  vhat  is  most  strik- 
ing in  his  personality :  his  Tisionary  idealism,  his  in- 
genaouB  earnestness,  his  passionate  love  of  beauty  and 
truth,  his  high  ethereal  apirit,  unconscious  of  bodily 
existence.  He  described  himself  as  "  A  pardlike  spirit 
beautiful  and  swift."  His  poetiy  is  similarly  individual ; 
it  has  been  called  a  "  lyrical  ory."  He  Umself  is  his 
"  Cloud,"  who  sings,  — 

"  I  bind  the  inu'i  thnue  with  a  baming  idq«, 
And  the  moon'i  with  a,  girdle  of  peul ; 
The  Tolcanoea  &re  dim  and  the  itan  reel  Mid  iwim, 
When  the  wfairlwinda  mj  bumex  nnfarL" 
He  himself  is  the  leaf  borne  along  the  "  Wild  West 
Wind;"  he  is  his  "Skylark" — an  "unbodied  joy"  — 
"  In  the  ^Iden  lightning 
Of  the  (nnken  mn." 
It  is  the  coursers  of  hia  own  Promethean  mind  who 
are  "  wont  to  respire  " 

"  On  the  brink  of  the  night  uid  the  morning," 
and  to  drink  of  "the  whirlwind's  stream." 

On  August  4,  1792,  Percy  Byssfae  Shelley,  the  son 
of  Sir  Timothy  Shelley  and  Elizabeth  Filfold,  was  bom 
at  field  Place,  near  Horsham,  in  Sussex.  His  father, 
a  stanch  Whig  in  the  House  of  Commoiu,  was  fairly 
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obsessed  by  oonventional  respectability  and  8  oommoD- 
[daofl  belief  in  tradition  —  qualities  which  must  have 
early  provoked  the  opposition  of  his  meteor-spirited  son. 
Shelley's  mother  left  ^e  boy  an  inheritance  of  her  great 
beauty ;  the  immediate  attention  of  all  was  attracted  by 
bis  slender  frame,  deep  blue  eyes,  ruddy  complexioD, 
and  curling  golden  brown  hair.  This  boyish  appear- 
ance be  retained  all  through  life,  even  though  his  hair 
tamed  prematurely  gray.  Trelawny  desoribes  him  at 
their  first  meeting,  only  two  years  before  Shelley's 
death,  as  "  blushing  like  a  girl." 

Shy,  impulsive,  and  enthusiastic  for  studies  not  in 
the  curricnlum,  Shelley  did  not  get  along  well  at  8cho<d. 
After  two  years  at  Sion  House  Academy,  Isleworth,  he 
was  sent,  when  twelve  years  old,  to  Eton.  Among  his 
fellows  he  was  conspicuously  abnormal.  He  delighted 
not  in  their  sports,  his  shyness  precluded  companionship 
except  with  one  or  two,  and  his  independent  nature 
rebelled  openly  agiunst  the  system  of  fagging.  "  Mad 
Shdley,"  the  boys  dubbed  him ;  he  was  **  surrounded," 
says  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  "booted,  baited  like  a 
maddened  bnU."  Yet  he  was  preparing  himself  in  his 
own  way  —  by  private  reading  and  experiments  in  sci- 
ence, forbidden  as  a  dangerous  study  for  the  yonng. 
One  of  his  experiments  was  to  set  fire  with  a  burning-, 
glass  to  a  valued  old  oak.  There  are  some  lines  in  the 
Revolt  of  Islam  descriptive  of  these  Eton  days — lines 
ringing  with  Miltonio  prophecy  of  bis  high  calling :  — 

"  And  from  that  bonr  did  I  with  Ammeit  thonght 
Hc«p  knowladge  from  forbiddeo  mines  of  lore, 
Yet  nothing  thst  mj  tTranti  knew  or  taught 

I  CBied  fa)  learn,  bat  from  tbat  Mcret  itora 
Wrought  linked  armor  for  my  aaa\  before 

II  might  walk  forth  to  wax  among  mankind." 
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Sbellej's  literary  efforts  began  early.  In  cliildliood 
lie  eoribbled  verses  with  fluency,  and  he  delighted  in 
amusing  his  sisters  with  strange  tales  or  in  leading 
tbem  throngh  imaginary  rotnantio  escapades.  His  first 
published  book  was  the  novel  ZtM^rosni,  an  extravagant 
reflection  of  the  wild  romances  he  had  been  reading, 
especially  those  of  Mn.  Badoliffe  and  Godwin.  Za»- 
trozni  came  out  just  before  he  left  Eton  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  taH  of  the  same  year  (1810)  by  a  similar 
romance,  St.  Irvj/TU  or  tkt  lioaicnician.  The  Origintd 
Poetry  hy  Victor  and  Cazire  was  another  work  of  that 
year. 

From  Eton  Shelley  went  to  University  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1810.  Of  his  short  life  there  a  most  interesting 
acooont  is  g^ven  by  his  constant  companion,  Thomas 
Jefferson  Hogg.  The  two  were  tlirown  together  the  first 
night  at  supper,  continued  thwr  discourses  in  Hogg's 
room,  and  became  forthwitii  inseparable.  In  Shelley's 
rooms,  where  they  usually  took  supper,  everything  was 
in  confusion :  retorts  supported  by  oostly  books,  beakers 
used  alternately  for  tea  and  aquaregia,  stains  on  furni- 
ture and  carpet  —  and  in  the  rnidst  of  it  Percy  Byssbe 
Shelley,  radiant;  transfigured  with  enthusiasm,  discuss- 
ing vehemently  in  his  shrill  voice  the  wonders  of  science 
or  the  perfectibility  of  man.  Hogg's  acconnt  is  full  of 
Shelley's  peculiarities  —  ecceutrioidee  which  have  be- 
come familiar  to  all :  how  he  stepped  on  his  hands  when 
going  upstairs ;  how  he  read  as  he  walked,  whether  in 
the  ooimtry  or  the  crowded  streets  of  London ;  how  ha 
slept  after  supper  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  his  little  round 
head  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  blazing  fire ;  how,  in  spite 
of  his  occasional  awkwardness,  "  he  would  often  glide 
without  collision  throngh  a  crowded  assembly."  Byron 
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omnpared  liim  to  a  make —  an  animal  which  always  bad 
a  strange  fascination  for  Shelley.  But  Hogg  saw  beyond 
the  eooentrieitieB :  he  has  dwelt  lovingly  on  Shelley's 
generomty  and  quick  aympatliy,  on  his  nobility  of  char- 
acter and  veneration  for  true  greatness. 

Ho^'b  testdmony,  moreover,  is  of  the  greyer  value 
beoanae  it  throws  light  on  Shelley's  atheism.  The  dread 
word  atheist  n  so  apt  to  inspire,  even  to-day,  the  horror 
which  bristled  in  Uie  hearts  of  the  Oxford  powers  that 
it  is  necessary  to  see  just  what  kind  of  atheist  Shelley 
was.  "  I  never  could  discern  in  him  any  more  than  two 
fixed  principles,"  says  Hogg.  "  The  first  was  a  strong 
irrepressible  love  of  liberty ;  of  liberty  in  the  abstract. 
.  .  ,  The  second  was  au  equally  ardent  loveof  toleration 
of  all  opinions,  but  more  espeoiallyof  regions  opinions. 
.  .  .  He  felt  au  intense  abhorrence  of  persecution  of 
every  kind,  pnblio  or  private,"  Add  to  this  the  further 
testimony :  "  Shelley  was  actually  offended  at  a  ooarse 
or  awkward  jest,  especially  if  it  were  immodest  or  un- 
cleanly." Ami  as  a  third  ooasideratiou :  "  In  no  indi- 
vidual, perhaps,  was  the  moral  sense  ever  more  com- 
[detelydevelopedthaninShdley."  His  atheism,  then,  waa 
not  a  blind  revolt  of  immorality  against  traditions  and 
customB,  as  some  have  thought ;  it  was  the  phUosophy 
of  a  man  who,  inspired  by  the  French  Revolution,  set 
up  Keason  as  his  guide.  He  had  indeed  a  profound 
reverence  forthedirine  spirit  of  "nature,"  or  of  "neces- 
sity," the  very  devotion  to  which,  he  would  have  put  it, 
forbade  his  using  for  it  the  name  of  God,  a  word  asso- 
ciated through  many  centuries  with  the  tyranny  and 
bigotry  and  sordid  selfishness  of  the  ohnroh.  For  the 
personality  of  ChrlBt  he  had  a  deep  veneration ;  for  the 
authority  of  dogmatic  Christianity,  for  inBtituti(ma]i8m, 
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lie  lutd  complete  ooDtempt.  As  a  reBolt,  becatue  bia 
premiaeB  were  moie  defeotive  thao  his  noble  aapirations, 
and  because  be  was  posaeeaed  b;  a  militant  ardor,  be 
went  in  Ma  youtb  to  an  extreme  —  to  atheism.  Yet  not 
altogether  unreasonably :  to  Trelawny,  who  in  the  last 
year  of  Shelley's  life  asked  him  why  he  called  himself 
an  atheist,  he  replied :  "  It  is  a  good  word  of  abase  to 
stop  discussion,  a  painted  devil  to  frighten  the  foolish, 
a  threat  to  intimidate  the  wise  and  good.  I  used  it  to 
express  my  abhorrence  of  Bvperatition,  I  took  op  the 
word  as  a  knight  takes  up  a  gaantlet  in  defiance  of 
injustice." 

When  these  reTolutionary  views  of  Shelley's  finally 
appeared  in  printed  form,  February,  1811,  in  a  pam- 
phlet called  The  Necessity  of  Ath^sm,  he  was  peremp- 
torily asked  by  the  anthorities  whether  he  had  written 
the  booklet  His  whole  spirit,  however,  rebelled  against 
what  seemed  to  him  rude  inquisitorial  arrogance ;  he 
refused  to  answer,  and  together  with  his  friend  Hogg, 
who  too  would  not  commit  himself,  he  was  expelled 
Mai«h  25, 1811.  H«^  tells  how  Shelley  sat  with  hia 
head  in  his  hands,  crying  *'  Expelled !  expelled  I  *'  Yet 
it  was  not  so  much  his  own  misfortune  that  depressed 
him  as  tlie  thonght  that  there  could  exist  io  England 
an  institution  where  a  man  should  be  punished  for 
daring  to  think.  With  Hogg  he  took  lodgings  in  Lon- 
don, his  father  having  denied  him  Field  Place  unless 
he  would  separate  from  his  free-thinking  friend. 

Shelley's  resistance  to  tyranny  and  his  support  of 
the  downtrodden  soon  led  him  into  difBculties  more 
serious  than  expulsion  from  college.  When  be  was 
living  with  Hogg  in  London  his  sisters  were  in  a  school 
at  Clapham,  and  while  visiting  them  he  became  ac- 
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qoaiiited  with  Harriet  Westbrook,  the  sizteeD-yeaT-old 
daughter  of  a  wealthy,  retired  innkeeper.  The  acqaaint- 
anoe  derelopect  a  oorrespondence ;  that  in  tnm  a  close 
friendship.  Harriet  fell  hopelessly  in  lore  with  Shel- 
ley, and  he,  a  very  emotional  yonth  of  nineteen,  haU 
returned  the  affection.  Soon  het  letters  spoke  of  per- 
seoutiou  at  home,  and  the  effect  on  Shelley  was  inune- 
diate ;  his  spark  of  passion  was  fanned  hy  his  sympathy 
for  the  wronged  into  a  considerable  flame,  and  he 
offered,  half  chivalroasly,  to  marry  her  —  she  need  only 
to  call  him  if  the  domestic  conditioDS  could  not  be  en* 
dared.  Soon  she  did  call  him ;  without  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  joined  her,  took  her  to  Edinburgh,  and 
there  married  her,  August  28,  1811,  under  the  Scotch 
law.  On  March  24,  1814,  they  were  again  married  in 
London. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Shelley  &iled  to  find  in  Har- 
riet the  finely  tempered  spirit  that  hia  poetic  nature 
craved.  Yet  his  precipitate  action  was  quite  oonaistent 
with  his  impetuooB,  generous  character.  He  had  been 
for  the  most  part  nurtured  on  idealistic  dreams,  and  for 
a  while  all  went  well  enongh.  Accompanied  by  a  nbi- 
qnitous  sister-in-law,  Eliza  Westbrook,  he  and  his  wife 
visited  H<^g,  who  was  now  studying  law  in  York. 
York  Minster  incidentally  called  from  the  yonng  icono- 
clast the  comment,  —  a  "  gigantic  pile  of  superBtition." 
From  York  they  traveled  to  Keswick,  where  Shelley 
called  on  Southey,  whose  poetry  had  fascinated  him  in 
Ix^hood.  Thence  the  young  coaple  went  to  Ireland, 
where  Shelley  threw  himself  with  characteristic  ardor 
into  the  cause  of  Catholic  emancipation.  He  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  which  be  distributed  broadcast :  sometimes 
he  threw  it  from  the  balcony  of  his  dwelling  and  some- 
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times,  mndi  to  Harriet's  amusement,  stuck  it  in  the 
hoods  of  womeo's  capes  ou  the  street.  Consoioos  of 
fiulure,  however,  he  left  for  Wales ;  was  soon  at  L;n- 
mouth,  Deron,  where  he  amused  himself  by  setting 
adrift  on  Bristol  Channel  bottled  copies  of  his  pamphlet ; 
and  finally  returned,  after  a  little  more  than  a  year's 
absence,  to  London. 

Shelley's  father  was  irate.  His  son  and  heir  had 
attained,  to  bis  way  of  thinking,  an  average  of  zero. 
To  be  expelled  from  Oxford  for  atheism  was  bad 
enough ;  to  elope  with  an  innkeeper's  daughter  was  an 
intolerable  offense.  Shelley's  allowance  of  X200  a  year, 
which  he  had  been  receiving  for  some  time,  was  now 
out  off,  and  only  the  benevolence  of  his  maternal  onde. 
Captain  Pilfold,  reseaed  him  from  abject  poverty.  Yet 
the  lack  of  funds  was  small  deprivation  to  Shelley. 
Whenever  he  had  money  he  gave  much  to  the  poor 
and  his  friends.  For  himself  he  knew  few  bodily 
needs :  already  he  bad  begnn  his  abstemions  v^etarian 
habits.  To  Hogg's  entreaties  to  join  him  in  a  pudding, 
he  replied  that  "  a  pudding  was  a  prejudice."  If  hun- 
ger assailed  liim  in  the  public  street,  he  would  diva 
into  a  bake-shop,  purchase  a  roll,  and  proceed  down 
the  street,  book  in  hand,  munching  as  he  went. 

In  February,  181S,  Queen  Mah,  chiefly  written 
when  he  was  eighteen,  was  finished  and  printed  for 
private  distribution.  Shelley  later  spoke  of  it  as  "  vil- 
lanous  trash,"  and  never  intended  to  include  it  among 
his  published  works.  In  any  account  of  his  life,  how- 
ever, it  has  a  twofold  importance :  as  his  first  con- 
siderable work  of  any  excellence,  and  as  an  exposition 
of  his  atheism.  The  idealistic,  visionary  philosophy, 
regardless  of  human  limitationB,  ignorant  that  most 
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men  were  incapable  of  his  Ariel-flight,  could  be  well 
expressed  only  m  poetry ;  it  was  in  fact  a  poetic  philo^ 
sophy,  and  as  snch  most  oharscteristic  of  Shelley. 

An  important  figure,  in  the  person  of  William  God- 
win, whose  anarchistio  principles,  expounded  in  his 
Political  Justice,  had  largely  influenced  the  philosophy 
of  Queen  M(A,  now  appears  in  Shelley's  life.  Sbdley 
wrote  to  Godwin  from  Keswick,  a  oorreapondence  grew 
up,  and  later,  in  London,  a  close  intimacy.  Yet  more 
significant  tn  the  young  poet's  life  was  Mary  WoU- 
stonecraft  Grodwin,  the  pale  daoghter  with  the  "  piercing 
looh."  For  some  fame  she  and  Shelley  never  actually 
met,  though  they  were  well  known  to  each  other  by  heai^ 
say ;  but  one  eventful  afternoon,  when  Shelley  called 
at  Gxtdwin's  house,  it  is  said,  the  door  was  opened  by 
her,  a  feminine  voice  cried,  "Shelley I"  and  on  the 
instant  came  reply,  "  Mary  t " 

Meanwhile  domestic  peace  had  departed  from  the 
Shelley  household.  Sister-in-law  Eliza  had  excited 
Percy's  "  unbounded  abhorrence ; "  Harriet  and  Shelley 
had  a  petty  quarrel,  Harriet  left  her  home,  and  the 
youthful  husband  and  father  was  plunged  again  into 
dejection.  His  fair  dreams  —  Oxford  and  Harriet  — 
had  alike  lost  lustre.  In  Mary  Godwin  only  did  be  find 
a  kindred  spirit  —  the  upshot  of  all  which  was  that 
Shelley,  defying  sacred  as  well  as  social  laws,  or,  as  be 
would  have  put  it,  unshackled  by  such  traditional  su- 
perstitions as  marriage  rites,  eloped  with  her  on  July 
28, 1814. 

The  fugitive  couple  crossed  to  France  and  Switzer- 
land, but  after  six  weeks  returned  to  London.  Here 
poverty  and  the  inconsistent  indignation  of  the  anar^ 
chist  Godwin  for  a  while  beset  them.    The  ft^owing 
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January  (1815),  howerer,  Shelley's  gnndfather  died, 
leaving  considerable  property.  Shelley,  who  went  imme- 
diately to  field  I^ace  to  clum  his  share  of  the  inher- 
itance, was  refused  admittance  by  the  still  wrathful 
parent ;  bat  he  treated  the  repulse  with  admirable  com- 
posure, sat  on  the  stepe,  and  read  Comua.  Finally  he 
was  allowed  £1000  annually,  and  afiairs  for  a  while 
took  a  brighter  turn.  It  was  daring  the  following  sum- 
mer, while  liring  at  Bishopsgate,  on  Uie  borders  of 
Windsor  Park,  that  he  ocnnposed  Alaetor, 

Godwin,  however,  although  he  willingly  enongb  ac- 
cepted Bnancial  lud,  would  not  yet  tolerate  Shelley  as 
his  son-in-law.  A  despioable  figure  be  nuide,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  pats  it,  "  preaching  and  holding  the  hst."  Shel- 
ley, indignant,  once  more  left  England,  in  May,  1816, 
sod  spent  the  snmmer  at  Geneva,  chiefly  in  the  com- 
pany of  Lord  Byron.  He  was  back  again  in  October, 
however,  only  to  meet  the  severest  catastrophe  of  his 
life.  In  December  the  body  of  Harriet  was  found  in 
the  Serpentine.  Farther,  as  if  to  fill  full  the  cnp  of  his 
dejection,  suit  for  the  guardianship  of  Harriet's  chil- 
dren was  brought  against  him ;  a  suit  in  which  the 
avowed  atheist  stood  no  chance  against  indignant 
orthodoxy.  Indeed,  about  the  only  comfort  derived 
from  the  whole  winter  was  a  reconciliation  with  G^- 
win,  Mary  and  Shelley  having  been  formally  married 
on  December  80,  1816. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  pass  quickly  over  Shelley's 
relations  to  Harriet,  tbe  least  attractive  side  of  his 
life.  Such  ofEenses  as  his  are  in  themselves  of  course  to 
be  wholly  condemned ;  but  at  tbe  same  time,  without 
condoning  the  act,  it  is  impmtant  to  remember  the  kind 
of  nun  he  was.  When  he  was  in  Switzerland  with 
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Maty  be  urged  Harriet  to  join  tbrau  —  a  remarkable 
invitatioa,  to  be  sure,  but  by  its  ridiculous  impossibility 
the  beet  proof  of  bis  utter  failure  to  oomprebeDd  what 
vas  doe  bis  wife.  So  sensitive  a  man  as  Shelley  ooold 
never  have  written  such  a  letter  in  jest  or  bmtali^ ;  he 
simply  did  not  onderstand  why  things  should  not  be  so. 
In  forming  an  opinion  of  him,  moreover,  one  must  take 
into  account  his  scrupolous  personal  parity.  Leigh 
Hunt  attacks  with  vehemence  Shelley's  severest  de- 
nouncers, '^  the  ooU^iate  tef  users  of  argument  and  the 
conventional  sowers  of  wild  oats."  For  from  these  two 
things — conventional  moral  cant  and  youthful  dissipa- 
tion followed  by  s(M»med  respectal»lity — Shelley  re- 
volted completely. 

No  one,  of  course,  can  pardon  Shelley  just  becanse 
he  held  strange  theories  and  lived  up  to  them.  Yet  his 
breaking  of  the  moat  sacred  conventions,  it  most  be  em- 
phasized, was  not  the  result  of  a  libertine  passion.  He 
believed  sincerely  in  what  he  did.  For  this  consistent 
madness  he  had  to  pay  hj  a  twofold  suffering :  in  re- 
morse over  the  wretched  suicide  with  which  he  was  in- 
extricably tangled,  and  in  the  loss  of  his  two  children, 
whom  he  passionately  loved.  "  The  conventions  which 
he  despised  and  treated  like  the  dust  beneath  his  feet," 
comments  J.  A.  Symonds,  "  were  found  in  this  noost 
croel  crisis  to  be  a  ro<^  on  which  his  very  heart  was 
broken." 

During  the  chancery  suit  for  his  children  Shelley 
lived  with  Mary  at  Great  Marlow,  on  the  Thames. 
All  through  these  sad  days  be  was  a  ministering  angel 
among  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood.  He  kept  a  list  of 
the  needy,  whom  he  relieved  out  of  his  own  pocket ;  he 
visited  the  sick  in  their  beds ;  and  onoe,  Leigh  Hunt 
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telk  UB,  he  carried  a  sick  woman  whom  he  found  on 
Haropstead  Heath  from  door  to  door  seeking  to  find 
shelter  until  he  brought  her  to  Hunt's  house,  where 
she  was  cared  for.  Nor  was  his  generosity  only  to  the 
poor.  Hia  friend  Peacock,  the  novelist,  received  annu- 
ally XlOO ;  once  he  gave  Leigh  Hunt  XI 400 ;  and  be 
continued  to  pay  Grodwin's  debts,  in  all  about  X6000. 

In  spite  of  dejection,  however,  Shelley's  life  at  Great 
Marlow  was  not  without  its  compensations.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  became  intimate  with  Hunt  and 
Lamb.  The  former  ^ves  an  amusing  account  of  Shel- 
ley's games  with  tia  Hunt  children,  how  be  would  eul 
paper  boats  with  them,  or  play  at  "  frightful  creatures," 
from  which  pastime  they  snatched  a  '*  fearful  joy." 
Through  Hunt  he  met  Hazlitt  and  Keats,  but  neither 
of  thetn  took  to  him  so  kindly  as  he  to  them ;  Keats 
especially  stood  off  from  the  aristooraoy  that  went  with 
Shelley's  name. 

The  year  at  Great  Marlow,  too,  brought  added  liter- 
ary store  from  the  poet.  He  finished  his  long  poem  of 
Laon  and  Cythna  (revised  and  published  January, 
1818,  as  the  Revolt  of  lalean)  while  floating  in  his  boat 
under  the  beech  groves  by  the  Thames.  Besides  this, 
the  poem  Jifbnt  Blanc  and  the  Hymn  to  Intellectual 
Beauty,  conceived  during  his  second  visit  to  Switzer- 
land, were  written ;  and  he  began  Prince  Athanate  (un- 
finished) and  Rosalind  and  Hden  (finished  in  Italy). 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1818  Shelley  left  England 
behind  bim  forever.  His  broken  he^th — he  had  been 
threatened  with  consumption  —  and  the  unfortunate 
events  of  the  past  year,  together  with  urgent  invitations 
from  Lord  Byron,  who  was  in  Venice,  were  the  chief 
causes  of  his  going. 
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The  remaiaing  four  years  of  SheUe/B  life  niay  be 
oonveniently  divided  into  two  periods:  the  first  year 
and  a  half,  daring;  which  his  places  of  residence  were 
nnmerons  and  unsettled ;  and  the  two  years  and  a  half 
at  Pisa  and  Lerioi.  He  and  his  party  arrived  at  Milan 
oarly  in  April,  and,  after  a  few  weeks  at  Como  and  a 
month's  visit  to  the  Gisboraes  at  Leghorn,  took  up 
summer  residence  at  the  Bagni  di  Lucca.  During  the 
fall  they  occupied,  at  Byron's  invitation,  his  vacant  viUa 
at  Este  in  the  Euganean  Hills,  overlooking  Padua, 
Venice,  and  "  the  waveless  plain  of  Lomhardy."  Since 
the  severity  of  a  winter  in  North  Italy  was  feared,  on 
accoant  of  Shelley's  poor  health,  he  and  his  wife  jour- 
neyed via  Rome  to  Naples.  Though  he  shunned  crowds 
or  strangers,  Shelley  depended  for  cheerfulness  on  two 
or  three  companions ;  and  the  lack  thereof  at  Naples, 
together  with  continued  niness,  threw  him  into  low 
spirits.  Only  occasional  moments  —  such  as  visits  to 
PfBStnm  or  Pompeii,  where  he  heard 

*■  The  monnUin'i  BlamberonB  Toioe  Bt  iotWTab 
Thrill  throagb  thoae  roofleu  halU"  — 

relieved  the  monotony  of  his  loneliness.  "  I  coold,"  he 
■ays  in  the  Staiaaa  written  in  DejecHon, 

"  lie  down  like  «  tir«d  child. 
And  w«ep  am*,j  the  life  kA  oare 
Which  I  have  bonie  uid  yet  miwt  betr." 

Spring  in  Bome  was  a  much  happier  ^me.  Antiquty 
spoke  eloquently  to  Shelley's  heart ;  sitting  among  Ura 
ruined  bt^ihs  of  Caracalla,  wandering  about  the  Colos- 
seum, or  treading  the  spring  flowers  of  the  Campf^a, 
he  fashioned  some  of  hia  greatest  verse,  —  Promethevx 
and  The  Cenci.  The  following  summer  was  spent  at 
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Legbom,  and  the  fall  at  Florence,  vhere  the  son  who 
inherited  the  fmnil;  estatea,  Sir  Percy  florenoe  Shelley, 
was  bom.  Finally  he  took  up  residenoe  early  in  1820 
at  Pisa. 

Under  the  Bonny  Italian  tky  Shelley  soon  grew 
stronger,  and  with  his  strength  came  his  best  literary 
work.  First,  at  Lncca  he  finished  Boaalind  and  ffden, 
at  his  wife's  request,  and  translated  Plato's  Banquet.  A 
visit  to  Venice  in  August,  1818,  inspired  Julian  and 
Madallot  in  which  are  given  portraits  of  the  author  and 
Byron.  At  Este  he  wrote  those  melodious  ootosyllahics. 
Among  the  Eugannan  Sills,  and  began  Brometheua 
Unbound;  and  Naples  at  least  inspired  the  immortal 
StaTKsas.  But  the  year  1819  was  bis  bannet^year.  In 
it  at  Rome,  Leghorn,  and  florence  he  finished  The 
C«7M»,  nearly  completed  Prometheus,  wrote  the  Matic 
of  Anarchy,  translated  Euripides's  The  Cyclops,  and 
sang  many  of  his  incomparable  lyrics,  chief  of  which 
are  the  Indian  Serenade  and  the  Ode  to  the  West 
Wind.  His  manner  of  composition,  usually  in  the  open 
tar,  was  truly  poetical  We  remember  Alastor,  written 
under  the  great  trees  of  Windsor  Park,  and  the  Jtevolt 
of  Islam,  in  a  boat  on  the  Thames ;  we  have  seen  him 
among  the  ruins  of  Eome  and  on  the  Bay  of  Naples ; 
at  Pisa  he  did  most  of  his  work  on  the  roof,  with  only 
a  glass  covering  between  him  and  the  scorching  Italian 
sun.  The  Ode  to  the  West  Wind  was  *'  conceived  and 
chiefly  written,"  he  says  in  the  introductory  note,  "  in 
a  wood  that  skirts  the  Amo,"  in  communion  with  the 
whirling  leaves  and  tempestuous  gusts  from  the  "  wind- 
grieved  Apenniue."  In  it  is  expressed  especially  the 
poet's  vague,  insubstantial  being,  like  a  cloud  or  a  leaf 
at  play  with  the  wind  —  ^  intangible,  Ariel-like  Shel- 
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ley,  unknown  to  the  other  self  throbbing  with  sympathy 
for  mankind.  If  there  is  aomethiog  inspiring  about  the 
warm  affection  and  high  ideals  of  the  human  Shelley 
of  Harapstead  Heath,  there  is  at  the  same  time  eome- 
tbii^  perhaps  greater,  certainly  rarer,  about  the  fancy- 
flights  of  the  child  of  nature  —  a  purer,  freer  spiritu- 
ality than  can  be  met  in  any  other  poet.  To  the  West 
Wind  he  says :  — 

"Make  ms  thj  ljTe,eTen  u  the  forMt  is ; 
What  if  m;  leRTes  ar«  filling  like  ita  own  I 
The  tumult  of  thj  mighty  bKntioniea 
Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  antDmnal  tone, 
Sweet  ihoagh  in  Bidnesi.   Be  thou.  Spirit  fleree, 
M7  apirit  I   Be  thou  me,  impetuoui  one  I " 

At  Pisa  Shelley  was  happy  among  friends.  Hia 
schoolfellow  and  consin,  Thomas  Medwin,  joined  him  ; 
and  Captain  and  Mrs.  Edward  Williams,  —  Mrs.  Wil> 
liams  was  the  "  Jane  "  of  some  of  his  later  poems,  — 
charmed  by  Medwin's  tales  of  Shelley,  came  from  Swit- 
zerland  and  sooa  took  up  their  abode  in  the  same  house 
with  him  and  Mary.  Captain  Edward  Trelawny,  the 
friend  of  the  WilliamseB  and  faithful  to  the  poet  unto 
death,  followed  not  loi^  aft«r.  Of  greater  uguificance. 
Lord  ByroD  quitted  his  Ravenna  home  for  a  palace 
in  Pisa.  Shelley,  who  was  always  a  little  silenced  by 
Byron's  fame  and  a  wistful  boyish  admiration  for  his 
genius,  saw  clearly  enough,  however,  to  write  to  Hunt : 
"  He  has  many  generous  and  exalted  qualities,  but  the 
oanker  of  aristocracy  wants  to  be  cut  out."  The  two 
great  poets  were  nevertheless  very  dose  companions ; 
Shelley  gradually  overcame  his  shyness,  and  Byron  said 
that  his  friend  was  the  moat  truly  noble  spirit  he  had 
known.  Shelley  always  charmed  his  listeners  with  his 
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manner  and  bis  abundant  conveTsation.  His  voice,  very 
shrill,  was  eager  and  piercing  rather  than  discordant 

During  Pisan  days  Shelley's  genius  continued  to 
thrive.  In  the  first  year,  1820,  he  wrote  the  charming 
Letter  to  Maria  Qiahome,  the  Witch  of  Atlas,  7%e 
Sensitive  Plant,  and  his  fanciful  version  of  (Edipu$. 
The  following  year  produced  some  of  his  best  worh : 
Epiptychidion,  inspired  by  Emilia  Viviani,  a  beautiful 
Italian  girl  cloistered  against  her  will,  a  girl  into  whose 
clear  spirit  he  read  his  intellectual,  unattainable  ideal 
of  woman;  Adonais,  the  surpassing  elegy  on  John 
Keats,  by  far  the  most  completely  finished  of  Shelley'a 
poems;  Hdlat,  an  im^inative  "improvise,"  he  calls 
it,  in  celebration  of  Liberty ;  and  an  essay,  the  Defence 
<^  Poetry,  in  which  he  showed  his  power  of  writing 
noble  prose.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1822,  the 
last  of  his  life,  he  wrote  three  fragments :  ^n  Unjinithed 
Drama  ;  Charles  the  First,  a  drama ;  and  The  THumph 
of  Life,  in  terza  rima,  a  poem  whioh  gives  presage  of  a 
dearer,  more  tranquil  maturity.  Sprinkled  through  the 
three  years  are  many  fragmentary  translations  from 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German,  and  a  host 
of  shorter  pieces  such  as  The  Cloud,  The  Skylark, 
Arethuea,  Ode  to  Liberty,  Hymn  to  Pan,  and  Ode  to 
Ifaplea,  —  poems  full  of  his  "  lyrical  ciy." 

The  last  days  were  now  at  hand.  In  the  summer  of 
1822  the  Shelleys  and  the  WiUiamses  took  a  small 
house,  the  Casa  Magni,  near  Lerici,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Spezia.  They  procured  a  smling  skiff,  which  they  dubbed 
Don  Juan,  and  Shelley,  ignorant  of  seamanship  but 
enthusiastic  over  sailing,  spent  most  of  his  time  on  the 
water  with  Williams,  who  knew  something  of  naviga- 
tion.   One  day,  early  in  July,  they  put  forth,  Williams 
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at  the  helm  and  Shelley  with  hia  booh,  for  L^hom, 
where  Leigh  Hunt  had  jnat  arrived.  On  the  Stb,  after 
happ;  days  with  Hunt,  the  two  Bet  tail  again  for  Lerici 
—  into  the  teeth  of  a  storm.  Throagh  daye  of  misery 
Mary  and  Jane  watched  and  waited.  EWlly,  on  July 
19,  the  ill  news  was  brought  them  by  Trelawny ;  Uie 
bodies  had  been  washed  ashore  —  Shelley  with  a  manu- 
script of  the  Indian  Serenade  and  two  volomes  in  his 
pocket,  Sophocles  and  Keats,  the  latter  tamed  back  as 
is  the  act  of  reading.  The  bodies  were  burned,  Hunt, 
Byron,  and  Trelawny  attending.  Shelley's  heart,  how- 
ever, widutood  the  flames,  and  the  intrepid  Trelawny 
snatched  it  unconsumed  from  the  pyre.  The  poet's  ashes 
were  then  collected  and  buried  at  Bome,  near  the  grave 
of  Keats.  The  epitaph,  oomposed  by  Leigh  Hunt,  had 
at  first  the  two  simple  words,  Cor  Cordium,  bat  Tre-. 
lawny  added  those  lines  so  indedibly  oharaoteristia  of 
Shelley  and  hia  watery  grave :  — 


Into  lomBtliiiig  rioh  and  itrmiiga." 
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Eeats,  whose  name  will  ever  be  associated  with 
beauty  in  English  poetry,  whose  devotioii  to  an  ideal 
and  remarkable  realization  thereof  in  a  mere  handinl 
of  years  are  unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  English  liter- 
ature, is  especially  inspiring  as  a  man.  Indeed,  one  of 
his  friends,  Archdeacon  Bailey,  writes  of  him  as  one 
"  whose  genius  I  did  not,  and  do  not,  more  folly  admire 
than  I  entirely  loved  the  man."  And  his  friend  Beynolds 
says,  "  He  was  the  sinoerest  friend,  the  most  lovable 
associate  .  .  .  '  that  ever  lived  in  this  tide  of  times.' " 
Of  extreme  sensitiveness,  endowed  with  a  vivid  imagi- 
nation, confronted  by  poverty,  consumption,  and  a  pas- 
sionate love  which  could  never  come  to  its  folfillment, 
Keats  the  man  wins  followers  as  readily  as  Keats  the 
poet. 

The  son  of  Thomas  Keats  and  Frances  Jennings,  and 
the  first  of  five  children,  he  was  bom  in  London  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1795.  His  father,  first  an  ostler  in 
the  lively  stable  of  Mr.  John  Jennings  of  Moorfields, 
had  married  his  employer's  daughter  and  risen  to  a  posi- 
tion of  respectability  in  his  trade,  if  not,  as  Lord  Hough- 
ton would  have  it,  to  "  the  upper  ranks  of  the  middle 
class."  It  is  sufficient,  as  Lowell  points  out,  that  Keats's 
*'  poetical  pedigree  is  of  the  best,  tracing  through  Spenser 
to  Chaucer,  and  that  Pegasos  does  not  stand  at  livery 
in  the  largest  establishments  in  Moorfields." 

In  his  earliest  youth  Keats  showed  signs  of  a  quick 
and  fiery  spirit,  and,  if  the  enthusiastic  but  often  erro- 
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neons  Haydon  is  to  be  believed,  of  a  tendency  to  make 
Terses.  The  boy  bad  a  trick,  it  was  said,  of  answering 
qaestions  bjr  makmg  a  rhyme  to  the  last  word  spoken. 
As  a  young  child,  when  his  mother  was  very  ill,  he  stood 
guard  at  her  door  with  an  old  sword,  and  allowed  no 
one  to  disturb  her.  At  her  death,  report  says,  he  was 
so  overoome  that  he  bid  for  days  under  the  master's  desk 
at  school. 

John,  with  his  younger  brothers  <3eoige  and  Tom, 
-  was  sent  to  the  school  kept  by  the  Bev.  John  Clarke  at 
Enfield.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  features  of  his 
school-days  were  his  pugnacity  and  his  enduring  friend- 
ships. He  was  a  little  boy  and  bis  brother  George,  of 
lai^er  limb,  often  had  to  take  his  part ;  but  he  possessed, 
says  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  "  a  terrier-like  resolute- 
ness." Again,  "  he  would  figbt  any  one  —  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  his  brother  among  the  rest.  ...  No 
one  was  more  popular."  Indeed,  a  schoolmate  thought 
afterwards  that  Keats  as  a  boy  had  promised  greatness, 
though  rather  a  military  than  a  poetic.  Yet  "  he  was 
not  merely  the  tavarite  of  all,  like  a  pet  prize-filter, 
for  his  terrier  courage,"  writes  Charles  Cowden  Clarke, 
the  SOD  of  the  head  master  and  one  of  Keats's  warmest 
friends ;  "  but  bis  high-mindedness,  his  utter  uncon- 
sdonsDesB  of  a  mean  motive,  bis  placability,  his  gen- 
erosity, wrought  BO  general  a  feeling  in  bis  behalf  that 
I  never  heard  a  word  of  disapproval  from  any  one,  supe- 
rior or  equal,  who  had  known  him." 

At  school  Keats  bad  the  reputation  of  being  a  "regu- 
lar "  student,  but  he  received  no  great  education  —  small 
Latin  and  no  Gh-eek.  Yet  so  keen  was  his  perception 
and  so  great  his  power  of  making  what  he  saw  and 
heard  his  own  that  he  came  forth,  as  did  the  gnunmar- 
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sdiooled  boy  of  Stratford,  with  a  far  vaster  eqtu|Hiieiit 
than  many  a  university  nuui.  Soon,  nuder  the  influeooe 
of  the  ramewhat  oMer  Clarke,  he  acquirod  a  love  of  the 
JEoglish  poeta  —  especially  of  Spenser,  whose  romanoe, 
says  Clarke,  "  he  ramped  through  like  a  young  horse 
tamed  into  a  spring  meadow." 

It  is  a  little  surprising,  perhaps,  to  find  this  young 
eathosiastia  lover  of  Chancer  and  Spenser  leaving  Mr. 
Cl^ke's  in  1810  and  apprenticing  himself  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, a  surgeon  of  Edmonton.  But  the  orphaned  son 
of  a  liveryman  most  be  about  learning  a  trade.  He 
seems  later  to  have  quarreled  with  Mr.  Hammond,  who 
allowed  the  indentures  to  be  canceled ;  and  Keats,  at 
about  nineteen,  went  np  to  London  to  stndy  at  St. 
Thomas's  and  Guy's  hospitals.  He  passed  with  credit, 
July,  1815,  his  examination  at  Apothecaries'  HalL 
But  his  ima^nation  was  too  keen  for  the  work.  "The 
other  day,  during  the  lecture,"  he  once  said  to  Cowden 
Clarke,  "there  came  a  sunbeam  into  the  room,  and 
with  it  a  whole  troop  of  creatures  floating  in  the  ray ; 
and  I  was  off  with  them  to  Oberon  and  fairy-land." 
At  the  same  time  the  purpose  of  consecrating  his  life 
to  poetry  was  growing  upon  him.  His  verses  had  been 
praised  in  a  drde  <^  friends ;  above  all,  Leigh  Hunt, 
editor,  poet,  enthosiastio  supporter  of  Liberty  and 
friend  of  literary  aspirants,  and  Clarke,  whose  reading 
of  Chapman's  Homer  with  Keats  one  night  in  1816 
bad  called  forth  the  famoua  sonnet — 

"Mnch  have  I  tT^velled  in  the  reafani  of  goU  " — 

niged  him  to  the  new  profession.  In  1817  he  published 
bis  first  volume  of  verse,  with  a  dedication  to  Leigh 
Hunt  in  an  effusive  sonnet. 
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For  the  few  remaiDing  jean  of  Keats's  life  London 
and  Hampetead  were  hia  chief  places  of  reudenoe.  In 
fact,  thoagh  lie  changed  his  home  several  times,  his  en- 
Tironment,  except  for  short  trips  to  Stratford,  Oxfonl, 
Scotland,  Winchester,  and  the  lale  of  Wight,  and  the 
fatal  jonmey  to  Some,  was  substantially  that  of  London 
and  its  neighborhood. 

Keats  had  many  friends  during  these  last  years, 
and  all  of  them  held  him  in  high  esteem.  Leigh  Hunt 
had  for  a  year  or  two  the  greatest  share  of  his  affec- 
tion ;  together  they  wrote  verses  and  disoossed  poetry, 
art,  religion  —  all  things  —  with  great  fervor.  It  is  to 
Keats's  credit  that  he  was  later  Iras  dazzled  by  Hunt's 
superficial  splendor.  Through  Hunt,  Keats  met  Shel- 
ley, already  famous  for  his  poetry  and  Qodwinism ; 
Haydon,  the  vigorous,  whole-souled,  e^tistioal  painter ; 
John  Hamilton  Keynolds,  a  writer  of  little  note,  bat 
one  of  the  finest  natures  that  ever  lived  ;  and  James 
Bice,  "of  infinite  jest"  andlovable  personality.  Others 
whom  he  met  intimately  in  varions  ways  were  an  artist, 
Joseph  Severn,  later  his  constant  companion  in  Home ; 
Charies  Wentworth  Dilke,  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
AthencBum;  Charles  Armitage  Brown,  one  of  Keats's 
olosest  friends,  with  whom  he  lived  for  some  time  at 
Hampstead ;  and  a  yonng  clergyman  named  Benjamin 
Bailey,  later  Arohdeaoon  of  Colombo.  Three  greater 
men,  with  whom  Keats  was  not  so  intimate  as  with 
those  already  named,  must  nevertheless  be  added  to  the 
list  of  his  friends:  Wordsworth,  Lamb,  and  Haztitt. 
The  meeting  with  Coleridge  in  Caen  Wood  is  remark- 
able for  Coleri^e's  prediction  after  Keats  had  passed 
on ;  to  a  friend  he  said,  "  There  is  death  in  that  hand." 
The  common  testimony  of  Keats's  friends  to  his  good 
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temper,  graoefnl  wit,  rare  humor,  and  generoaity  is 
worth  remembering.  Especiall;^  famoua  was  Haydoa's 
*' immortal  dinner "  on  the  28th  of  December,  1817, 
where  Keats  first  met  Wordsworth.  "Wordsworth's 
fine  intonation  as  he  quoted  Milton  and  Yirgil,  Keats's 
eager  inspired  look,  Lamb's  quaint  sparkle  of  lambent 
hnmor,  so  speeded  the  stream  of  oonTersation,"  says 
Haydon,  "  that  I  never  passed  a  more  delightful  time." 
Keata  now  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  poetry.  So 
vivid  were  his  sensBtions  that  he  threw  himself  into  his 
work  aa  he  had  thrown  himself  into  his  schoolboy  pug- 
nauty.  Poetry  became  an  absorbing  passion  with  him ; 
the  slightest  emotion  he  felt  to  the  finger-dps.  In 
writing  to  Reynolds  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  work  on  Bndymion,  be  says :  "  I  find  I 
cannot  exist  without  Poetry  —  without  eternal  Poetry 
—  half  the  day  will  not  do — the  whole  of  it —  I  began 
with  a  little,  bat  habit  has  made  me  a  IjeTiathan .  I  had 
become  all  in  a  Tremble  from  not  having  written  any- 
thing of  late — the  Sonnet '  over-leaf  did  me  good.  I 
slept  the  better  last  night  for  it  —  this  Morning,  how- 
ever, I  am  nearly  as  bad  again."  As  Low^  puts  it 
excellently,  "  Every  one  of  Keats's  poems  was  a  sacri- 
fice of  vitality ;  a  virtue  went  away  from  bim  into  every 
one  of  th^n."  The  exquisite  sensitiveness  of  Keats,  liv- 
ing thus  tntensdy  on  his  art,  came  to  be  almost  a  dis- 
ease; be  was  worn  out  by  his  constant  nervous  energy. 
"O  for  a  life  of  sensations  rather  than  of  thonghtsi" 
be  onoe  cried.  The  minutest  sensations  excited  such 
bewildering  intellectaal  activity  that  the  overloaded 
imagioatiwi   longed  for  rest.  Along  with  his  extreme 

'  Befen  to  tha  nk  wnuut  btpniiii^  "  It  kMpi  •teni*l  whiipariiiK* 
uowmL"   Tb*  MOMt  «n  ioeloMd  ia  tk*  l»tt«r  to  lUyiwlds. 
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WDsitiveiiMs,  tbere  developed  in  Keata  a  tendeno;  to 
meloncholiii;  "a  bonid  morbidity  of  TemperameiLt," 
be  calls  it  "It  is,*'  he  oontinnea,  "the  greatest  Enemy 
and  Btnmbling'blook  I  hare  to  fear." 

In  1818  Keats'a  first  oon^dsrable  prodootion,  Endy- 
mion,  came  out.  In  the  prefaoe  the  author  apologizes 
for  his  "  inexperienoe,  immaturity,  and  every  error  de- 
noting a  feverish  attempt,  rather  than  a  deed  acoom- 
plished."  Again,  with  remarkably  dear  insight,  **  The 
imagination  of  a  htry  is  he^tfay,  and  the  mature  tm^- 
nation  of  a  man  is  healthy  ;  but  there  is  a  space  of  life 
between,  in  which  the  soul  is  in  a  ferment,  the  charac- 
ter undecided,  the  way  of  life  uncertain,  the  ambition 
thick-sighted :  thence  proceeds  mawkishnees."  Cleariy 
Keats  was  in  this  "  space  of  life  between "  when  he 
wrote  £7idymion,  but  just  as  dearly  be  quite  perceived 
and  understood  his  "mawkishneas,"  of  which  the  com- 
prehension is  half  the  cure.  The  poem  received  orer^ 
whelming  oenanre  from  the  reviews,  especially  from  the 
Quarterly,  Keats  became,  in  their  hands,  a  cockney 
poet,  "  the  puling  satellite  of  the  arch-offender  and  King 
of  Ckx^aigne,  Hunt ; "  he  was  advised  to  return  to  his 
"  plasters,  pills,  and  ointment  boxes." 

Yet  the  idea  that  Keats  suffered  intensely  frmn  these 
attacks,  that  he  was  a  weakling  "  snuffed  out "  1:^  the 
reviewers,  —  an  idea  bom  chieSy  of  Shelley's  Adonai* 
and  Byron's  dc^etel, "  Who  killed  John  Keats  ?  I  said 
the  Quarterly,"  —  is  largely  false.  We  have  already 
seen  his  calm,  clear  self-analysis  in  the  Preface.  "  I  hate 
a  mawkisfa  popnlarity,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  ;  and  after 
the  reception  of  .^ufynnoR,  instead  of  retorting,  as  did 
Hunt,  or  bringing  suit,  as  did  Haziitt,  he  quietly  set 
about  perfecting  himself.  "  This  is  a  mere  matter  of  the 
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moment,"  he  says ;  "  I  think  I  aliall  be  among  the  Eng- 
lish poeta  after  m;  death."  A  maa  so  nerroualy  senaitive 
most  have  wiooed,  to  be  sure,  under  the  bludgeon  blows 
o£  his  adrenaries.  "  He  suffered,"  as  Lowell  points  out, 
**  in  proportion  as  his  ideal  was  high  and  he  was  oon- 
acious  of  foiling  bdow  it."  Yet  it  was  his  own  unerring 
8elf-<3enBnre  that  cut  &r  deeper  than  outside  comment. 
It  is  essential,  if  Keats'a  character  is  to  be  interpreted 
aright,  to  understand  that  the  eCFeot  of  the  attack  was 
only  temporar7.  Sensibility,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
very  different  from  sentimentality.  Keats  was,  his 
brother  George  tells  us,  "  as  much  like  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  Johnny  Keats,"  and  Matthew  Arnold,  taking  up  the 
phrase,  sayB :  "  The  thing  to  be  seized  is,  that  Keats 
bad  flint  and  iron  in  1dm,  that  he  had  diaracter." 
Indeed,  it  is  the  man's  robustness,  more  especially  in 
spte  of  his  high  nervous  tensbn,  which  should  excite 
remark. 

With  so  active  a  spirit,  with  a  brain  already  "  troubled 
with  thick'«oming  fancies,"  —  an  intellectual  sickness 
which  friendships  and  an  abundant  fund  of  humor  could 
not  overcome,  —  Keats  fell  the  prey  to  two  things  which 
far  more  than  the  reviewers  drove  lum  to  an  untimely 
death:  a  love  a£Mr,  which  took  complete  control  of 
him,  spiritually  and  physically ;  and  a  hereditary  disease, 
consumption,  which  mocked  his  passionate  love  and  his 
efforts  to  write.  At  the  same  time  poverty,  due  to  a 
Mr.  Abbey's  mismanagement  of  his  mother's  not  un- 
comfortable l^acy,  became  a  very  real  issue. 

Fanny  Brawne,  who  lived  near  Brown's  hoase  in 
HampBtead,  where  Keats  was  living  in  the  winter  of 
1818-19,  was  the  object  of  Keats's  affection.  What 
was  at  first  only  "a  chat  and  a  tiff"  passed  rapidly 
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into  violent  passion  and  "  a  restless  pbysioal  jealoasj," 
as  Mr.  Colvia  calls  it.  By  April,  1819,  he  was  probably 
Bugfg^  to  Iter,  yet  Keate's  poor  health  and  poverly 
made  immediate  marriage  inadmable  ;  and  aa  it  was 
pat  off  uid  he  saw  disease  slowly  tightening  its  grip 
upon  him,  the  passionate  lover  was  almost  consumed 
with  despmr. 

It  is  from  now  on  that  his  love  letters  to  Fanny 
Brawne  date,  and  the  overstrained  passion  that  breaks 
out  in  them,  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  "the  abandon* 
ment  of  all  reticence  and  all  dignity,  of  the  merely  sen- 
soous  mim,"  has  been  caught  at  by  many  as  a  measure 
of  his  real  chaiaoter.  But  this  view,  naturally  supported 
by  the  Adonaia  idea,  is  almost  whdly  unfair.  In  the 
first  place,  his  letters  to  bis  friends  show  to  the  last  lus 
good  humor,  courage,  and  nobleness.  In  the  second 
place,  cmly  parts  of  his  letters  to  Fanny  Brawne,  which* 
by  the  way,  were  written  to  her,  not  to  the  paUic, 
exhibit  "  the  merely  sensuous  man." 

Let  ns  look  at  one  of  the  moet  "  abandoned  "  letters. 
**  You  have  absorb'd  me.  ...  I  could  die  for  you.  My 
Creed  ia  Love  and  yon  are  its  only  tenet.  Yon  have 
ravished  me  by  a  Power  I  cannot  resist ;  and  yet  I 
could  resist  till  I  saw  you ;  and  even  since  I  have  seen 
yon  I  have  endeavoured  often  '  to  reason  against  the 
reasons  of  my  Love.'  I  can  do  that  no  more  —  tha 
pain  would  be  too  great.  My  love  ia  sellish.  I  cannot 
breathe  without  yon  "  (October  13, 1819).  This  letter, 
to  be  sore,  was  written  nearly  four  months  befwe  his 
first  violent  attack  of  consimiption.  Bat  he  had  been 
ill  long  before  this.  He  had  suffered  from  sore  throat 
during  the  whole  preceding  winter  and  spring ;  yet  it 
was  not  a  physical  siokDess  which  racked  him  most. 
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CoDBider  the  situation :  A  maa  sensitive  to  the  utmost 
degree,  confronted  by  a  poetio  ideal  the  very  serrioe 
of  which  took  a  "  virtue "  out  of  him ;  a  man  whose 
brother  had  jnst  died  of  consmnption ;  a  man  himself 
already  in  weak  health  —  nothiag,  in  short,  but  oerves 
and  ima^^natiou  left.  The  oomplete  and  overwhelm- 
ing irony  of  his  fate,  and,  as  if  by  an  impossibly  deeper 
irony,  the  nervoni  temperament  with  whiob  he  must  wage 
his  battle  against  such  odds,  wholly  explain,  if  not  ex* 
cuse,  his  occasional  loss  of  self-oontrol.  Hia  ener^  has 
already  been  consumed  by  his  passion  for  poetry.  And 
now  he  ia3h  in  love  with  a  woman,  not  playfully,  nor 
just  "  deeply,"  but  with  all  his  nervous  imag^ation.  Is 
it  not  natural  enough  that  he  should  write  "  I  cannot 
breathe  without  you  "  ?  Then  the  foreseen  tuberculosis 
and  poverty  and  the  utter  loss  of  all  cheriahed  hopes  — 
except  poetic  immortality — take  bold  of  him :  thewredc 
is  complete.  Yet  —  and  this  is  the  point  for  remark  — 
he  writes  in  March,  1820  (^e^er  the  first  serious  illness) 
with  a  delightful  touch  of  humor :  "  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  going  off  in  warm  blood  like  Romeo 
and  making  one's  exit  like  a  frog  in  a  frost."  On  the 
whole,  he  bore  up  with  admirable  oouiage. 

To  return  to  the  course  of  events  which  introdace  the 
last  chapter  of  bis  life.  In  the  sammer  of  1818,  Keats, 
after  seeing  his  brother  Geoige,  with  a  newly  married 
wife,  o£F  for  America,  made  a  walking  tour,  with  his 
friend  Brown,  through  the  En^ish  Lake  District  and 
Scotland.  A  letter  to  Keyuolds  gives  an  amusing  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  the  cottage  of  Burns.  Here  he  met 
"  a  mahogany-faced  old  Jackass  who  knew  Bums.  .  .  . 
His  gab  hindered  my  sublimity  :  the  flat  dog  made  me 
write  a  £at  sonnet."  Daring  his  tour  Keats  underwent 
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great  physical  strain.  In  the  lale  of  MuU  he  canght 
a  Ti<4ent  cold,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  quite 
recorered.  It  was  the  following  winter,  when  he  was 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Fanny  Brawne,  that  he 
suffered  continually  from  sore  throat.  In  December, 
when  congumptimi  had  carried  off  his  brother  Tom, 
he  was  induced  to  move  to  Brown's  home,  Wentworlli 
I^ace,  Hampstead.  After  a  year  of  recnrrii^  oolds  he 
met  his  fobU  UlnesB  on  Fehmaiy  3, 1820.  On  sedng 
a  drop  <^  blood  from  bia  month,  be  sud  qniedy  to 
Brown :  "  It  is  arterial  blood  —  I  cannot  be  deceived 
in  that  color.  ...  I  most  die." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Keats's  best  poems  were 
written  in  the  year  preceding  his  serious  ilbiess.  He  had 
served  his  apprenticeship  in  Eiidymion ;  the  volume  of 
1820,  containiog  Lamia,  Isabella,  the  fomons  Odes, 
the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  and  Syperian  are  of  his  ma- 
turity. In  two  years,  with  the  coming  sickness  immi- 
nent upon  him,  he  completely  tmawered  and  silenced 
the  reviewers,  not  by  vituperation  or  satire,  but  l^  gen- 
nine  work  which  bore  its  own  fruit.  No  comments  of 
contemporaries  offer  such  abundant  testimony  as  does 
this  1820  edition  of  poems  to  the  real  vigor  of  his  ohar^ 
soter  and  the  nobleness  of  his  ideals.  He  served  poetry 
truly — not  for  a  "mawkish  popularity."  What  he 
might  have  done  had  he  lived  to  even  greater  maturity- 
must  ever  be  sad  conjecture. 

Much  of  the  best  work  on  the  poems  was  done  at 
Winchester,  where  Keats,  having  willfnlly  absented  him- 
self from  Hampstead  and  Fanny  Brawne,  spent  the  fall 
of  1819.  After  his  return  to  London  be  did  little  work 
except  for  an  attempt  at  recasting  the  fragment  Hype~ 
rion.  Soon  the  disease  was  upon  him.  Daring  the  spring 
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and  Bammer  it  grew  intermittently  worse ;  he  was  (old 
another  winter  in  En^^and  wonld  kill  him ;  and  he  finally 
consented  to  go  to  Italy  —  though  he  said  it  was  "  like 
mardiing  np  to  a  hattery."  A  brare  and  generous  com- 
panion was  found  in  Joseph  Severn,  his  artist  friend, 
who  sailed  with  him  on  September  18,  1820.  On  the 
boat  was  written  his  last  poem,  the  famoua  sonnet  be- 
ginning, "  Bright  star,  would  I  were  steadfast  as  thou 
art." 

Hie  two  travelers  arrived  at  Naples  late  in  October 
and  journeyed  thence  to  Rome,  where  Keats  soon  grew 
too  weak  even  to  write  letters.  A  note  of  November  1, 
written  to  Brown,  is  full  of  his  torture.  At  home  he 
had  kept  to  himself  the  consuming  fire  of  his  passion ; 
now  he  breaks  out  in  despair:  "  I  can  bear  to  die  —  I 
cannot  bear  to  leave  her.  O  Godl  God!  GodI  Every- 
thing I  have  in  my  trunks  that  reminds  me  of  her  goes 
through  me  like  a  spear.  The  silk  lining  she  put  in  my 
traveling  cap  scalds  my  head.  .  .  .  Despair  is  forced 
upon  me  as  a  habit.  .  .  .  Oh,  Brown,  I  have  ooals  of 
fire  in  my  breast."  In  his  last  letter  (November  80)  he 
speaks,  with  a  flash  of  the  old  humor,  of  "  leading  a 
posthnmous  existence."  Towards  the  end  he  would  not 
hear  of  recovery,  but  longed  for  the  ease  of  death  — in 
a  manner  reminiscent  of  his  line,  — 

"  I  hare  been  lulf  in  lova  with  euefnl  Death." 
Once  he  said,  "  I  feel  the  flowers  growing  over  me," 
and  another  time  gave  for  his  epitaph,  — 

"  Hera  liei  <hi«  wboM  name  waa  writ  in  water."      ' 
On  the  2Sd  of  February,  1821,  he  died.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Protestant  Cemetery,  near  the  pyramid  of  GaiuB 
SestioB. 
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The  BenBitiTenen  of  Keats  should  be  especially  re- 
membered, for  it  was  not  only  stiODger  than  that  of  any 
other  great  fioglish  poet,  bat  it  underlay  all  hii  aotions ; 
it  was  responsible  for  his  weakness  and  his  strength. 
It  gave  rise  to  his  youthful  mawkishness  and  to  his 
"  horrid  morbidity  of  temperament; "  but  it  gave  rise, 
too,  to  many  noble  cinalitiee  which  easily  outweigh  these 
defects,  —  to  his  eager  affection,  to  his  geoeiosity,  and 
chiefly  to  an  ambition  which  soon  sought  a  far  higher 
servioe  than  popular  applause.  It  is  indeed  worth  noting 
that  Keats  overcame  his  youthful  mawhishness  more 
surely  than  men  who  had  less  cause  for  melancholy. 
This  sensitiveness,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  was  respon- 
sible for  his  genuine  derotion  to  an  ideal — a  devotion 
that  produced  the  little  bat  great  poetry  which  has  put 
him,  as  he  humbly  hoped,  among  the  English  poets  after 
his  death.  "  He  is,"  sa}rs  Matthew  Arnold, —  "heiswith 
Shakespeare."  Many  who  have  pitied  the  poor,  inspired 
weakling  of  their  imaginations,  the  Keats  killed  by  the 
reviews,  give  up  reluctantly  the  tragic  story  they  have 
believed.  Fortunately  for  Kngliah  po^ry,  John  Keats 
was  not  BO  mawkish  as  some  of  his  admirers;  he  had 
"  flint  and  iron "  in  him.  Thei«  is,  even  then,  surely 
enough  tragedy  to  his  life ;  and  rather  than  a  pathetic 
weakness  to  mourn,  thei«  is  something  infinitely  greater, 
—  an  enduring  strength  and  nobleness  to  admire. 
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The  chief  chaiaotenBtio  of  the  Yiotorun  Age,  irhioh, 
roughly  Bpeaking,  may  be  plaoed  between  1880  and 
1900,  was  variety  of  interest.  No  oHier  time  except 
the  Eli^bethan  has  been  bo  full  of  enterprise.  Bat 
die  England  of  Victoria,  though  it  possessed  the  vigor 
and  reaourcefolneBB,  lacked  the  freshness  and  imagi- 
nation of  the  England  of  Elizabeth;  hence,  instead  of 
being  an  age  of  discovery  and  poetry,  it  was  rather 
<Hie  of  invention  and  prose.  If  "  More  beyond "  was 
the  motto  of  the  as^nring  Elizabethans,  "More  within" 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  motto  of  the  inquiring 
Victorians. 

The  original  impulse  to  this  age  of  great  develop- 
ment oame,  of  oonrse,  from  the  French  Kevolution, 
which  broke  down  the  barriers  of  superstition  and 
absolute  monarchy,  and  demanded  new  political,  reli- 
gious, and  social  organization.  At  first,  however,  the 
influence  in  England  was  seen  only  in  the  visionary 
poetry  of  the  Bconantidsts.  The  first  practical  expre»- 
sion  of  the  new  spirit  was  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832, 
which  secured  for  England  representative  government. 
From  then  on  interest  in  political  advancement  was 
widespread,  the  more  so  since  England,  in  her  colo- 
nies, became  a  world-^empire.  A  little  after  the  first 
political  ferment  oame  the  leligioua  conflict,  brought 
oo  largely  by  the  scientific  study  of  evolution.  Science 
destroyed  the  old  systems,  threw  many  people  into  con- 
fusion and  agnostic  despair,  and  finally  forced  on  the 
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world  a  new  and  larger,  leas  d(^tnatio  fiuth.  The  third 
moBt  striking  change,  the  sodial,  appeared  in  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  material  comfort  of  the  people.  More 
and  better  Bcboola  grew  up ;  cities  beciune  cleaner,  bet- 
ter lighted ;  steam  and  electricity  promoted  intercourse 
of  men  and  nations.  This  development,  like  tite  reli- 
gious, may  be  almost  wholly  attributed  to  science.  Urged 
on  by  its  inquiring  spirit,  culture  spread  amaringly; 
four  of  the  six  English  universities  were  established  in 
the  nineteenth  century ;  study  was  for  the  first  time 
put  on  an  accurate,  "historical"  basis;  the  cheapness 
of  paper  now  pnt  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers 
within  the  teach  of  all;  and  Hie  "general  reader" 
sprang  into  being.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  commer- 
cialism which  the  new  mechanical  interests  inspired 
grew  out  of  all  proportion.  The  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple was  also  its  corse,  for  it  brought  about  a  narrow 
eagerness  for  mere  luxury  and  a  oonsequent  lowness 
of  artistic  and  moral  ideals;  it  came  perilously  near 
making  man  into  a  machine.  Of  this  the  best  evidence 
is  the  atrocious  architecture  of  the  years  from  1850 
to  1875  and  the  absorption  of  the  majority  of  men  in 
mere  money^naking  business.  If  Macaulay  reflects  the 
progress  and  snooess  of  his  times,  Carlyle  and  Ruskin, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  are  strong  in  di^nst  at  the 
way  sadi  success  was  attained ;  their  cry  is  for  spir- 
itual as  well  as  material  progress. 

This  age  of  diversity  and  soientifio  inquiry  had  two 
chief  literary  erpressions  —  both  in  prose :  (1)  The 
novel,  which  reached  its  maturity  in  Victorian  days,  an- 
alyzed and  expressed  far  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
writing  the  complexity  of  a  very  various  life.  Equally 
ngniflcant  has  been  the  perfecting  of  the  short  story, 
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a  foTm  of  fiction  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  hnrried, 
complicated  life  of  the  nineteenth  century.  (2)  The 
es$ay,  vbich  through  oiagazines  reached  a  wide  reading 
public,  gave  a  medium  to  most  of  the  great  writers  on 
Boientifio,  religions,  moral,  social,  and  historical  snbjects. 
The  poetry  of  the  Victorian  Age  was  generally  snr< 
passed,  especially  in  bulk,  by  the  prose.  In  two  in* 
stances,  however,  those  of  Tennyson  and  Browning,  it 
dearly  held  its  own.  This  period,  though  not  so  essen- 
tially  a  poetic  age  as  the  preceding  one  of  Romanti- 
oism,  offered  much,  especially  in  the  realm  of  sjorituml 
conflict,  for  poetic  ezpreesitm.  There  was,  too,  a  Ta«t- 
neaa  of  enterprise,  a  nniversality  of  interest  which 
called  for  great  poetry.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  master-hands,  most  of  the  work  was  eelf-oonscions, 
imitative,  or  unimi^inatiTe. 
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Etxrt  one  has  heard  of  MacaolaT's  wonderfttl  mem- 
ory and  clear  style  in  writing ;  bat  after  these  have 
been  noticed,  the  man  is  too  often  dismissed  as  com- 
mooplaoe.  It  is  asserted  by  some  that  Macanlay,  the 
prejudiced  Whig  and  complaoent  materialist,  lived  in 
unaspiring  prosperity ;  that,  except  in  a  few  freaks  of 
memory  and  a  mastery  of  a  second-rate  hind  of  writing, 
he  presents  a  very  dull  figure  when  compared  to  other 
great  literary  men  —  to  Coleridge,  for  instanoe,  with  Ins 
fascinating  dreams  and  brilliant  philosopfay,  eiren  to 
Goldsmith,  with  his  picturesqoe  squalor.  C<dertdge'8 
life,  to  he  sure,  is  startling,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  history,  and  Goldsmith's  is  incomparable  in  its  hind. 
If  not  to  live  sensationally,  moreover,  is  to  be  uninter- 
esting, Macanlay  is  for  the  most  part  uninteresting ;  he 
does  not  compete  with  Shelley  and  Byron.  Yet  laok  of 
interest  in  general  is  an  absurd  charge  to  bring  against 
Macaulay,  however  he  may  sufFer  by  comparison  with 
Coleridge,  Goldnnitb,  Shelley,  and  Byron ;  those  who 
have  accepted  this  error  on  faith  should  hasten  to  read 
Trevelyan's  Life  of  his  uivle. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  admitted,  when  the  best  has 
been  said  for  Slacaulay,  that  he  is  without  spiritual  in- 
terest— a  conspicuous  lack  in  a  great  man.  **  He  appears 
to  have  been  ahnost  wholly  wanting,"  says  Mr.  M<nTi- 
son,  *'  in  intellectual  curiosity  of  any  kind. ...  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  qoote  a  sentence  from  either  his  published 
works  or  Ms  private  letters  which  shows  innght  or  medi- 
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tation  on  love,  or  marriage,  or  firiandship,  or  tlie  educa- 
tioa  of  diildren,  or  religions  faith  or  doubt."  He  had, 
that  is,  DO  dreams  of  "  that  nntraveled  world ; "  he 
never  gneaaed  nor  oared  to  guess  what  lay  "  beyond  the 
mnset."  He  was  wholly  a  man  of  this  world,  of  the 
average  man's  kind,  albeit  of  great  magnitude ;  and 
one  feels  that,  although  he  is  so  far  unparalleled,  such 
another  might  ooaoeivably  appear.  Hence  the  world 
does  not  treat  his  death  as  the  irreparable  loss  that 
it  sees  in  the  death  of  a  great  genius.  Wordsworth 
wrote  of  Coleridge:  '* Never  saw  I  his  likeness,  nor 
probably  the  world  can  see  again ; "  for  Coleridge  was 
truly  unique,  an  inimitable  man.  One  may  be  indeed 
interested  ia  Maoaulay,  even  impressed  by  his  greatness, 
but  one  is  never  awestruck. 

For  all  this,  almost  any  one  who  starts  to  glance 
tiirough  Maoaolay's  letters  finishes  by  reading  them 
carefully  and  comes  to  feel  that  he  has  been  In  touch 
with  a  very  interesting  and  great  personality.  And  those 
who  in  reading  have  discovered  the  man's  calm  courage 
against  financial  and  political  odds,  his  labors  for  reform, 
and  the  stainlessness  of  his  character,  find  his  life  not 
only  interesting,  but  in  a  manner  inspiring.  Nor  was  it 
altogrther  without  sensation.  The  sudden  and  wide  pop- 
tdarity  of  his  writings ;  his  brilliant  eloquence  when  as 
a  young  man  he  held  the  House  of  Commons  under  his 
spell  ao  that  old  men  remembered  nothing  like  it  since 
Fox  and  Canning ;  his  whole  part  in  the  great  revolu< 
tionaiy  movement  of  1832,  when  the  system  of  *'  Rotten 
Boroughs  "  was  done  away  with,  —  all  give  evidence  of 
something  akin  to  sensation.  In  his  own  day,  moreover, 
though  his  literary  fame  was  great,  he  was  especially 
notable  as  a  talker,  as  the  elegant  orator  in  the  House 
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of  Common!  and  as  the  man  who  oharmed  the  gather- 

ings  at  Holland  House. 

Tbomaa  Babington  Maoanlay  vas  the  bod  of  Zachary 
Macanlaj,  of  Scotch  Fresbyterian  descent,  and  Selina 
Mills,  the  daughter  of  a  Bristol  Quaker.  The  father, 
who  was  for  a  time  the  governor  of  Sierra  I^eone,  and 
who  became  in  1800  secretary  to  the  company  which 
had  founded  that  colony,  gave  his  whole  life  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  He  was  a  stem  man,  with  little 
nnderstanding  of  the  brilliancy  and  hnmor  of  his  son, 
a  man  with  more  interest  in  a  good  tract  than  in  a  wit^ 
gathering  at  dinner,  with  most  interest,  however,  in  un- 
tiring good  works.  Macaulay's  mother,  more  brilliant 
and  sensitive  than  her  quiet,  religious  husband,  onder^ 
stood  her  son  muoh  better.  On  October  25, 1800,  while 
she  was  on  a  visit  at  Bothley  Temple,  in  Ijeicestershire, 
the  home  of  her  sister-in-law,  who  had  married  a  Mr. 
^Diomas  Babington,  the  boy  who  took  his  uncle's  name 
was  bom.  He  was  the  first  of  a  family  of  niue  chil- 
dren. 

For  nearly  his  whole  life  Macaulay's  home  was  Lon- 
don ;  indeed,  he  never  took  any  great  interest  in  the 
country  or  even  in  any  other  city.  London  he  knew  by 
heart.  While  he  was  still  very  young  his  parents  took 
a  boose  in  Mrchin  Lane.  Soon  after,  they  moved  to 
the  High  Street,  Clapham,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames. 

Macaulay's  boyhood  sayings  and  doings  are  as  well 
known  as  anything  about  him;  and  they  deserve,  in 
fact,  oonaiderable  mention,  for  in  them  appear  without 
the  complioations  of  maturity  his  animation,  his  pr^ 
cosity,  and  his  futhful  work.  Trevelyan  tells  how  the 
boy  lay  by  the  hour  in  front  of  the  fire,  with  a  book 
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before  him  and  a  piece  of  bread-aod-batter  in  his  hand. 
He  did  not  care  for  toys,  and  talked,  the  maid  said, 
**  quite  printed  wordB."  Another  time,  after  a  seirant 
at  Strawberry  Hill  had  spilled  some  hot  coffee  on  the 
boy's  l^B,  when  Lady  Waldegrare  later  asked  him  bow 
he  was  feeliog,  he  replied  solemnly,  "Thank  yon,  madam, 
the  E^ony  is  abated."  Once,  when  a  servant  at  home 
had  thrown  away  some  oyster-shells  which  marked  a 
spot  sacred  to  him,  Tom  went  to  the  drawing-room 
and,  heedless  of  visitors  there,  prononnced  seriously, 
"  Cursed  be  Sally ;  for  it  is  written,  Carsed  is  he  that 
removeth  his  neighbor's  landmark." 

Macaulay  early  began  to  write.  Before  he  was  eig^t 
lie  compiled  a  Compendium  of  Universal  History,  show- 
ing  in  it  a  startling  amount  of  infonnation,  —  even 
though  Oliver  Cromwell  figures  as  "an  unjust  and 
wicked  man,"  —  and  three  cantos  of  a  romance  in  verse, 
the  Battle  of  Cheviot,  in  the  manner  of  Scott.  Soon 
after,  the  remarkable  ohild  composed  a  long  blank  verse 
poem  called  Fi-ngal,  a  Poem  in  XII  Books.  But  his 
greatest  boy-work  was  the  heroic  poem,  Olaus  Magnus, 
Sing  of  Norway,  from  whom  he  sought  to  trace  his 
own  descent. 

But  Macaolay  iras  not  a  spoiled  child.  His  mother 
always  concealed  her  wonder  before  him.  When  very 
young  he  was  sent  to  the  private  school  of  a  Mr.  Greaves 
in  Clapham,  and  whenever  he  b^^^ed  to  stay  at  home 
after  dinner,  he  always  met  the  same  well-known  reply, 
"No,  Tom,  if  it  rains  cats  and  dogs,  yon  shall  go."  Yet 
his  interest  in  reading  did  not  prevent  his  being  a  lad  of 
good  spirits  and  fun ;  and  when  he  returned  from  school 
he  filled  the  household  of  children  with  mirfli.  Mrs. 
Hflinmh  More,  next  to  his  mother,  had  the  greatest 
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influence  over  hia  boyhood;  he  often  Tistted  ha  at 
Barley  Wood,  and  through  her  Buggestion  aod  aid  com- 
menced hia  library. 

In  1812  the  boy  was  sent,  much  against  his  vill,  to 
Mr.  Preston's  school  at  Little  Shelford,  near  Cam- 
bridge. Two  years  later  Mr.  Preston  moved  to  Aspen- 
den  Hall,  Hertfoidshiie,  and  there  Macauky  prepared 
for  collie.  He  was  wholly  without  skill  in  sports,  bat 
on  account  of  his  frank  manner  and  brilliant  oonversa- 
tiou  he  was  not  unpopular.  In  his  studies,  espeoially  the 
classics,  he  excelled,  though  he  stole  what  time  he  could 
for  his  incessant  reading.  How  superior  he  was  to  the 
average  boy  of  thirteen,  both  in  thought  and  ezpression, 
most  of  all  in  the  maturity  of  lus  sense  of  bumw,  is 
evident  from  such  a  letter  as  the  following :  — 


D,  April  11, 1B14. 

Mt  deab  Maha, — The  news  is  glorious  indeed. 
Peacel  peace  with  a  Bourbon,  with  a  descendant  of 
Henri  Quatre,  with  a  prince  who  is  bound  to  us  by  all 
the  ties  of  gratitude !  .  .  . 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  some  nameless  friend  of  papa's 
denounced  my  voice  as  remarkably  loud.  I  have  accord- 
ingly resolved  to  speak  in  a  moderate  key  except  on  the 
undermentioned  special  occasions.  Imprimis,  when  I 
am  speaking  at  the  same  time  with  three  others. 
Secondly,  when  I  am  praising  the  Chrietian  Observer.^ 
Thirdly,  when  I  am  praising  Mr.  Preston  or  his  sisters, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  in  my  loudest  voice,  that 
they  may  hear  me. 

I  saw  b>.day  that  greatest  of  churchmen,  that  pillar 

of  Orthodoxy,  that  true  friend   to  the  Liturgy,  that 

I  Edited  by  Uusnliy's  EaUiar. 
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iDOrtal  enemy  to  the  Bible  Society,  Herbert  Marsli, 
D.  D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  oo  Lady  Margaret's  foan- 
datum.  I  stood  looking  at  him  for  about  ten  minotes, 
and  shall  always  continue  to  mMntftin  that  be  U  a  very 
ill-favored  gentleman  a8  far  as  ontward  appearanoe  is 
oonoemed.  I  &m  going  this  week  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
at  Dean  Milner's,  where  X  hope,  nothing  unforeseen 
preventing,  to  see  yon  in  about  two  months'  time. 
£ver  your  affectionate  son, 

T.  B.  Macaulat. 

At  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  Maoaulay  en- 
tered in  October,  1818,  he  made  a  record  in  some  ways 
more  brilliant  than  that  at  school,  though  he  failed  of 
highest  honors  because  of  inability  at  mathematics.  He 
won,  however,  a  Trinity  fellowship,  which  gave  him 
£500  a  year  till  1881.  During  his  college  days,  too,  his 
powers  of  conversation  brought  him  more  fame  than 
they  ever  oould  to  a  boy  at  school  His  special  strength 
was  argument  and  epigrammatic  reply,  and  his  rooms 
soon  became  a  centre  of  brilliant  disoussions,  which  he 
was  ready  to  carry  to  any  honr  of  the  night.  Among 
his  friends  at  ooll^^  were  Derwent  Coleridge  and 
Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  respectively  son  and  nephew 
of  the  great  poet.  His  closest  friend  was  the  remark- 
able Charles  Austin  of  Jesos  Collie.  Of  these  two 
yonng  men  and  their  conversation  Trevelyan  tells  that 
they  happened,  while  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Lansdowne  at 
Bowood,  to  get  talking  one  morning  at  break&st 
"  When  the  meal  was  finished  they  drew  their  chairs  to 
either  end  of  the  ehimmey-pieoe,  and  talked  at  each 
other  across  the  hearth-rug  as  if  they  were  in  a  first- 
floor  room  in  the  Old  Court  of  Trinity.  The  whole  oom- 
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paoy,  ladies,  artists,  politiciaiiB,  and  dinerft-ont,  formed 
a  silent  circle  ronnd  the  two  Cantabs,  and,  with  a  short 
break  for  Innch,  oever  stirred  till  the  bell  warned  them 
that  it  was  tune  to  dress  for  dinner." 

After  his  college  days  Macanlay  studied  law  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1826.  He  always  took  more  interest 
in  goremment  than  in  law,  however,  and,  latterly,  more 
in  the  study  of  government  than  in  politics.  At  first, 
when  he  was  not  traveling  on  the  Northern  Circuit,  he 
lived  with  his  parents  in  Great  Ormond  Street.  In  1829 
he  took  chambers  near  by  at  8,  South  Square,  Gray's 

Bnt  Macanlay  the  essayist  soon  overshadowed  Macau- 
lay  the  lawyer.  He  began  to  write  publicly  in  1828 
with  contributions  to  Knight's  Magazine.  In  1825  his 
Mssay  on  Milton  was  publiahed  in  the  £a,mous  Edinr 
burgh  Review,  and  with  it  came  widespread  fame. 
Murray,  Byron's  publisher,  said  it  wonid  be  worth  the 
copyright  of  Childe  Harold  to  have  Macaulay  on  the 
staff  of  the  QrtarteHy,  the  Tory  rival  of  the  Edinburgh 
Semew.  The  essays,  which  have  done  so  much  to  fix 
Macaulay's  fame,  continued  to  appear  from  time  to  time, 
OBually  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Some  of  them  were 
written  during  his  busiest  days,  when  the  only  moments 
he  could  find  for  such  work  were  between  five  in  the 
morning  and  breahfast.  Yet  he  managed,  in  spite  of 
necessary  haste,  to  muntain  a  remarkably  consistent 
^cellence;  once  he  gained  the  popular  ear,  he  never 
lost  it.  To-day  his  best  essays  are  known  as  well  as 
novels.  No  man  has  done  so  much  to  introduce  the  gen- 
eral reader  to  unknown  fields  of  history,  biography,  and 
literature  and  to  inspire  an  unexpected  and  fruitful  in- 
terest Among  the  essays  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
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SeBieu},  the  beet  known  are:  MQton  (1825),  Hallun's 
Constitutional  History,  Frederick  the  Great,  Horace 
Walpole,  William  Pitt,  Sir  William  Temple,  Lord  Clim, 
Yon  Banke's  History  <^  the  Popes,  Leigh  Hmit,  Lord 
Holland,  Warren  Hastings,  Addison  (1843).  For  the 
Enci/chpcedia  Britanmca,  8th  edition  (1853-1859), 
he  wrote:  Atterbury,  Bnnyan,  Goldsmith,  Johnson, 
and  Pitt.  It  has  been  said  that  nearly  all  that  many 
well-informed  people  know  of  history  and  literature  has 
been  picked  up  from  Maoaulay's  essays. 

The  snooesBful  writer,  however,  was  by  1880  gaining 
greater  prominenoe  with  his  tongue  than  with  his  pen. 
Breakfasting  ti^ether  had  become  very  popular  among 
the  great  men  of  London,  and  in  the  days  when  con- 
venation  was  an  art  Macaulay  easily  won  his  way  to 
a  conspicnona  porition.  If  wits  and  great  ladies  were 
interested  to  meet  the  author  of  the  brilliant  articles 
in  the  Remew,  they  were  still  more  eager  to  know  the 
remarkable  talker.  At  Holland  House,  where  he  was  a 
frequent  goest,  he  became  familiar  with  Rogers,  Camp- 
bell, Tom  Moore,  and  Sydney  Smith.  He  was  a  friend 
of  Sir  James  Maokiatosh,  and  be  knew  the  great  French 
diplomatist,  Talleyrand.  Suok  notes  as  the  following 
are  common  in  the  diaries  of  great  men  who  knew  him : 
"  Breakfasted  with  Hallam,  John  Russell,  Macaulay, 
Everett,  Van  de  Weyer,  Hamiltcm,  Mahon.  Never 
were  such  torrents  of  good  talk  as  burst  and  sputtered 
over  from  Macaulay  and  Hallam"  (Lord  Carlisle's 
Journal,  June  27,  1843). 

Yet  Macaulay  was  far  from  attractive  in  appearance. 
He  was  described  by  the  poet  Praied  as  "  a  short,  manly 
figure,  marveloasly  upright,  with  a  bad  neckcloth,  and 
one  hand  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.    Of  regular  beauty 
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he  had  little  to  boast ;  bnt  in  faces  where  there  is  an 
ezpieedon  of  great  power,  or  of  great  good  bnmor,  or 
both,  you  do  not  regret  its  absence."  "  While  oonvers- 
ing  at  taBle,"  says  Trevelyan,  "no  one  thoaght  him 
otherwise  than  goodJooking ;  bnt  when  he  rose,  he  was 
seen  to  be  short  and  stout  in  figure."  When  Lady 
Lyndhurst  met  him  in  1831,  she  said :  "  I  thought  yoa 
were  dark  and  thin,  but  yon  are  fair,  and,  really,  Mr. 
Macaolay,  you  are  fat." 

The  only  test  ot  Macanlay's  endurance  through  a^ 
Tersity  oame  soon  after  he  began  to  practice  law.  Politi- 
cal defeat  in  later  life  merely  meant  mote  time  for  his 
cherished  studies ;  his  fame  was  secure.  But  in  1826, 
when  he  was  not  rich,  when  his  literary  fame  was  small, 
and  when  he  had  not  yet  entered  politics,  the  recent 
faUnre  of  the  firm  of  Babingtou  and  Macaulay,  which 
threw  the  family  expenses  largely  on  him,  put  him  to  a 
genuine  test  So  strait  were  his  oironmataDces  that  be 
was  forced  to  sell  even  his  Cambridge  gold  medaL 
Throi^h  the  whole  matter,  however,  be  bote  tip  with 
admiraUe  good  hnmor,  and  with  his  oheeiy  ways  kept 
up  die  spirits  of  the  company  in  Great  Ormond  Street. 
It  is  his  best  praise  that  he  treated  his  position  not  as 
a  matter  of  grim,  noble  duty,  but  a«  a  matter  of  course. 

Iddy  Trevelyan,  Macaulay's  sister,  in  a  few  words 
addressed  to  her  children  gives  a  large  glimpse  of  the 
family  life  at  this  time,  a  life  a  little  limited  in  means, 
perhaps,  bnt  certainly  not  lugnbrious.  *'  In  the  morning 
there  was  some  pretense  of  work  and  study.  In  the 
afternoon  your  uncle  always  took  my  sister  Margaret 
and  myself  a  long  walk.  We  traversed  every  part  of 
the  city,  Islington,  Clerkenwell,  and  the  parks,  return- 
ing  just  in  time  for  six  o'clock  dinner.  What  aneo- 
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dotes  lie  used  to  poar  ont  about  every  street,  and  square, 
and  ooort,  and  alley  1  There  are  many  places  I  never 
pass  mtlioiit  tibe  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
oonuDg  back  tome.  Then,  after  dinner,  he  always  walked 
np  and  down  die  drawing-room  between  ns  chattuig  till 
tea-time.  Our  noisy  mirtii,  his  wretched  pirns,  so  many 
a  minute,  so  many  an  hoar  I  Then  we  sung,  none  of  na 
haring  imy  voices,  and  be,  if  possible,  least  of  all ;  but 
8^  the  old  nnrsery  songs  were  set  to  music  and  chanted. 
My  father,  sitting  at  hia  own  table,  used  to  look  up 
oocaaionaUy,  and  push  back  his  spectacles,  and,  I  dare 
say,  wonder,  in  bia  heart,  how  we  oonld  so  waste  our 
time.  After  tea  the  book  then  in  reading  was  produced. 
Your  ancle  very  seldom  read  aloud  himself  of  an  even- 
ing, bat  walked  about  listening,  and  commenting,  and 
drinking  water." 

Macaulay's  first  political  position  was  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  Calne.  He  entered  in  Febroary, 
1830,  and  made  his  first  speech  on  the  5th  of  April  of 
the  same  year,  in  favor  of  removing  the  Jewish  disa- 
bilities. From  the  beginning  he  took  a  foremost  position 
through  bis  oratory.  He  wrote  strongly  in  argument, 
bnt  men  who  heard  him  speak  said  his  writton  aigu- 
ments  were  nothing  to  hie  eloqaenoe  in  debate.  "When- 
ever be  rose  to  apeak,"  says  Gladstone,  "  it  was  a  sum- 
mons like  a  trnmpet-oall  to  fill  the  benchea."  In  the 
spring  of  1881  he  was  found,  of  course,  on  the  Whig 
aide  ardently  supporting  the  Reform  Bill.  When  the 
bill  became  an  act  on  Jane  7,  1882,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  conmiissionera  of  the  Board  of  Control.  In 
January,  1833,  under  the  new  system  of  election,  he 
was  sent  up  as  member  for  Leeds.  The  following  year 
he  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Supreme  Council  of  India, 
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and  in  Febrnary  sailed  with  his  uster  HaBDab  tot  Cal- 
cutta. Out  of  his  salary  duriug  the  four  yean  of  Indian 
servioe  he  saved  about  jC20,000  ;  and  from  then  cm  bis 
family  was  comfortably  off.  Besides  his  regular  work 
as  legal  adviser  to  the  Council,  he  nndertook  the  chair- 
maQship  of  the  Committee  of  Instruction,  as  well  as  the 
presidency  of  a  commisaion  appointed  to  draw  np  the 
Penal  Code  and  the  Code  of  Criminal  Frboedure. 

Veiy  few  men  have  read  so  constantly  or  so  much  as 
Macaulay.  Even  in  India,  when  his  work  was  very  ex- 
acting, he  found  time  to  read  an  almost  fabulous 
amount  In  1835  he  writes,  of  dassica  aloue,  **  During 
the  last  thirteen  mouths  I  have  read  .^Ischylus  twioe, 
Sophocles  twice,  Euripides  once,  Piudar  twioe,  Cal- 
limaobus,  Apollouins  Bhodius,  Quintua  Calaber,  Theo- 
critus twice,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  alutost  all  of 
Xenophon's  works,  almost  all  Plato,  Aristotle's  Pol- 
itiety  and  a  good  deal  of  his  Organon,  besides  dipping 
elsewhere  in  him ;  the  whole  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  about 
half  of  Lucian,  two  or  three  books  of  Atbenieus,  Visa- 
tuB  twice,  Terence  twice,  Lucretius  twice,  Catullus, 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  Lucan,  Statins,  Siltns  Italicos, 
Livy,  VelleinB  Pateronlns,  Sallust,  Cssar,  and  lastly 
Cicero."  But  his  reading  was  not  always  of  this  nature. 
*'  There  was  a  certain  prolific  author,"  says  Lady  Tre- 
velyan,  "  named  Mrs.  Meeke,  whose  romances  he  all 
hnt  knew  hy  heart."  Indeed,  Macaulay  seems  to  have 
devoured  without  great  discrimination  whatever  litera- 
ture he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  He  never  spent  much 
time  in  reflectioD  or  revery  —  a  possible  indication  of 
shallowness.  Once,  for  instance,  he  was  crossing  the 
Irish  Channel  in  order  to  verify  certain  points  for  his 
Sittorj/y  at  a  time  when  one  would  suppose  he  might 
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have  had  mncli  matter  for  reflection,  yet  his  acquisitiTd 
intelleot  did  not  pause  an  inatant ;  Uie  light  being  too 
poor  to  read,  he  amiued  his  mind  by  reciting  to  him- 
self half  of  Paradiae  Lost.  The  quantity  and  rapidity 
of  his  reading,  moreover,  and  the  memory  which  re- 
tained half  of  Paradise  Lost  and  most  of  PUgrinCs 
Proffreat,  when  his  lack  of  meditation  and  of  selection 
are  oonsideKd,  are  not,  as  Mr.  Mtnrison  well  points 
ont,  so  mnoh  a  title  to  honor  as  a  ngn  of  unprece- 
dented oonsnmption,  as  eren  a  defect.  Macanlay's  Ben 
Jonson  would  have  said  doubtless :  "  Would  he  had 
meditated  a  thousand  times !  " 

Maoaolay  on  his  return  to  England  in  18S8  spent 
some  time  in  Italy,  and  there  made  observations  for  his 
Lays  of  Afvdexit  Pome.  About  the  only  poetry  he  had 
written  since  Trinity  days  was  the  poem  called  The 
Armada,  published  in  1883  in  Friendship's  Offering^ 
a  ooUeotion  of  indifferent  verse  by  various  hands.  The 
Lays  were  finally  published  in  1842.  They  were  very 
popular ;  ^gbteen  thousand  copies  sold  in  the  first  ten 
years,  for^  thousand  in  twenty  years ;  and  to-day 
every  one  knows  "Hoiatius  at  the  Bridge." 

Soon  after  reaching  England  in  1839  Macaulay  be- 
oame  member  for  Edinburgh.  In  the  same  year  I»td 
Melbourne  made  him  Secretary  of  War,  an  of&ce  which 
he  held  for  two  years.  By  this  time,  however,  his  inter' 
eat  in  active  political  life  was  fast  giving  way  to  his 
eagerness  to  finish  his  great  life-work.  The  History  of 
England,  which  he  first  seriously  thought  of  in  18S8. 
He  did  bold  office  sgain,  as  Paymaster-General  under 
Lord  John  Russell  in  1846,  and  in  1852  he  was  re- 
elected for  Edinbn]^b.  Failing  health,  however,  and 
the  absorbing  work  on  the  IRstory  kept  him  almost 
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vholly  from  Parliament.  In  1857,  two  jeara  before  hW 
death,  he  was  made  Baron  Maoaulay  of  Bofhley,  and 
thus  went  down  to  biatOTj  as  Lard  Maoaolay.  Tlwugh 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  never  spoke 
there.  He  accepted,  however,  the  Jjord  High  Steward- 
ship of  the  Borough  of  Cambridge. 

The  Hiatory  of  England  in  its  original  conception 
was  intended  to  cover  the  period  from  the  accesaion  of 
James  II  to  die  death  of  George  IV.  Five  volames  of 
this  enormous  work  were  written,  bat  the  author  got 
no  further  than  William  III.  In  July,  1852,  he  Buf- 
fered an  attack  of  heart  disease,  followed  by  asthma. 
With  death  thus  apparently  near  he  worked  single- 
mindedly  at  the  great  undertaking.  Frequently  his 
joomal  in  later  years  records,  instead  of  dinners  at 
Holland  House  with  Talleyrand  or  breakfasts  with 
Hallam  and  Lord  John  Russell,  the  simple  statement : 
"My  task,"  or  "  My  task  and  a  little  more."  The  first 
two  volumes  of  the  work  were  published  by  Ltmgmans 
in  1848,  and  two  more  in  1855  ;  the  fifth  volume,  after 
his  death,  in  1861.  None  of  Ma«aulay's  other  works, 
though  popular,  compared  in  phenomenal  sale  to  the 
Hiatory.  In  1856, 26,500  oopies  sold  in  ten  weeks,  and 
in  a  generation  upwards  of  140,000  oopies  sold  in  the 
United  Kingdom  alone. 

After  the  attack  in  1852,  Macanlay's  health  fwled 
rapidly.  He  lived  from  1841  to  1856  at  the  Albany, 
just  off  Piccadilly,  but  for  his  last  years  he  sought  a 
quieter  home.  Holly  Lodge,  in  Kensington,  There,  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1859,  he  died.  He  was  buried 
with  great  ceremony  in  the  Poets'  Comer,  Westznlnster, 
at  the  foot  of  Addison's  monument. 

In  remembering  Maeaulay  it  b  necessary  to  disoonnt 
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s  good  many  glib,  superficial  eetimates  that  have  be- 
come oarreat.  Lord  Melbourne  is  Baid  to  have  remarked: 
"  1  wish  I  were  as  cocksure  of  any  one  thing  as  Ma- 
canlay  isof  eveiything."  There  was,  it  is  true,  painfully 
little  hesitadon  about  Macaulay,  but  lie  was  distinctly 
not  a  conceited  man ;  he  had,  moreover,  a  better  right 
to  be  "  cocksure  "  about  most  things  than  the  average 
man  ;  his  mere  knowledge  was  not  only  extraordinarily 
great,  but  aoonrate ;  he  knew  that  his  memory  was  well- 
nigh  infallible.  His  lack  of  spiritual  depth  has  already 
been  noticed ;  but  it  is  a  very  hasty  and  false  conclusion 
to  infer  that  he  was  without  great  intellectaal  depth, 
or  without  a  very  striking  genius.  He  b  furthermore 
charged  with  deficiency  of  real  humor.  He  was  not, 
certainly,  a  great  humorist,  he  was  in  no  sense  a  Lamb 
or  a  Thackeray ;  bat  one  suspects  that  those  who  prefer 
the  charge  have  not  read  his  correspondence.  The  fairest 
view,  after  all,  considers  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  his  contemporaries  ;  such  an  estimate  does  not  forget 
his  spotless  integrity,  his  capacity  for  painstaking  work, 
his  brilliant  conversation,  his  controlling  eloquence  in 
the  House  of  C3ommons,  and,  above  all,  his  authorship 
of  t^e  Ea»ay»  and  The  IRatory  of  England.  Greater 
even  than  his  vogue  as  essayist  and  historian  is  his 
influence  on  the  writing  of  English  prose,  especially  in 
journalism.  In  spite  of  many  literary  reactions,  nearly 
every  journalist  who  wishes  to  impress  the  larger  pul> 
lie  takes  refuge  in  the  force  and  the  clearness,  the 
antithens  and  the  brevity  invariably  associated  with  the 
name  of  Macaulay. 
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"  MjUT,  Mm  of  Earth  and  of  HeaTen,"  says  Carlyle, 
"Um  there  not  in  the  iDnermoat  heart  of  thee,  a  Spirit 
of  active  Method,  a  Force  for  work  I "  "  Ail  true 
Work  is  Religion :  and  whatsoever  Beligioa  is  not  Wotk 
may  go  and  dwell  among  the  Brahmins,  Antinomiana, 
Spinnii^  Dervishes,  or  where  it  will ;  with  me  it  shall 
have  no  harbor."  Here  is  the  great  message  of  Car- 
lyle,  by  far  the  most  oatstanding  feature  of  his  life  — 
genuine,  earnett  work.  This  gospel  he  preached  in 
words  of  fire.  Many  no  doubt  have  held  such  a  philo- 
.  aophy,  but  no  man  in  the  nineteen^i  century  has  brought 
to  this  philosophy  the  genius  of  Carlyle ;  henoe  of  no 
modem  man  can  it  so  justly  be  sud  that  he  spoke 
"  with  Utngaee."  It  has  become  a  commonplaoe  to  call 
him  the  prophet  of  the  century. 

Yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  or  commonly  aiv 
oepted  view  of  Carlyle,  It  is  stiU  eostomary  to  hear 
him  spoken  of  as  a  dyapeptio  cynic,  a  hard-hearted 
misanthrope,  and,  worse  yet,  a  hypocrite  who,  preadi- 
ing  fine  practices,  was  in  his  private  life  a  bully  and  » 
^rant.  Thi<  view  is  the  residt  of  Fronde's  treatment 
of  his  master.  In  the  nine  volumes,  including  Personal 
Reminiscences,  Biography,  and  Letters  of  Carlyle,  writ-, 
ten  or  edited  by  Fronde  shortly  after  Carlyle's  death,  an 
unfair  imjuressioa  was  given ;  for  IVoude,  feebly  assert- 
ing that  his  master  was  white,  painted  him  black.  So 
great,  moreover,  was  the  yolnme  of  Fronde's  work,  and 
so  overwhelming  the  authority  with  which  he  spoke, 
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that,  in  spite  of  careful  and  adequate  corrections  bj  snob 
Bobolars  as  Professor  Masaon  and  Professor  Norton,  tbe 
popnlar  prejadioe  bus  largely  lived  on  ;  and  now,  invet- 
erate after  twenty  years,  it  is  in  some  minds  almost  an 
incurable  diseaae.  Tbe  only  fair  estimate,  after  all,  is 
based  on  a  consideratioa  of  the  uohole  correspondence, 
in  tbe  autbentio  editions,  of  Carlyle,  his  wife,  and  his 
friends. 

Carlyle's  ornelty  and  insincerity,  after  sncb  a  oon< 
sideration,  cannot  stand.  Even  his  cynicism,  often  bit- 
ter and  towards  tbe  end  violent,  is  not  tbe  most  funda- 
mental thin^  about  him.  "  I  have  called  my  task,"  he 
wrote  to  Miss  Welsh  in  June,  1826,  "  an  Egyptian 
bondage,  but  that  was  a  splenetic  word,  and  came  not 
from  the  heart,  but  from  the  sore  throat."  Almost  all 
through  his  life  Carlyle  suffered  also  from  sleepleas- 
DMS  and  dyspepsia,  a  "  rat  gnawing  at  his  stomach." 
"  Some  days,"  he  wrote  in  1828,  "  I  suffer  as  much 
pain  as  would  drive  about  three  Lake  poets  down  to 
Tartarus."  But  there  was  more  than  this.  "  His  mis- 
ery,"  says  Professor  Masson  aptly,  "  was  the  fretting  of 
snch  a  sword  in  such  a  scabbard,  or  in  any  scabbard." 
Carlyle  and  his  wife  used  often  to  joke  about  "Ae 
raal  mental  awgony  in  my  ain  inside."  By  dispceition, 
too,  he  was  moody  and  melancholy ;  and  in  moments  of 
despair  he  was  (^ioal  enough.  But  the  Yahoo-raillery 
of  Swift  was  never  his.  **  The  former,"  says  Mr.  Aa- 
guatine  Birrell,  *'  pelts  yon  with  mud,  as  did  in  old  days 
gentlemen  electors  their  parliamentary  candidates ;  the 
latter  only  occasionally  splashes  you,  as  does  a  public 
vehicle  pursuing  on  a  wet  day  its  uproarious  course." 
The  doubt,  moreover,  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
cynicism  was  emphatically  not  his  chief  qnali^.   He 
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WHB  oertaiiily  most  onlike  the  cocksure  Maoaulay ;  he 
did  doubt  all  through  his  life  —  doubted  Christiaiuty, 
thing;B  of  this  world  and  the  world  to  oome,  doubted 
himself.  But  though  he  speaks  of  himself  as  "  solitary," 
"  eating  my  own  heart,"  '^  bearing  the  fire  of  hell  in  an 
uDgnil^  bosom,"  there  were  also,  as  PiofessoT  Masson 
points  ont,  "  moments  of  inexpressible  beau^,  like 
auroral  gleams  on  a  sky  all  dark."  And  Dr.  Gordon, 
who  knew  him  well,  stud  that  he  was  "  the  pleasautest 
and  heartiest  fellow  in  the  world,  and  most  excellent 
oompauy."  Nor  must  Carlyle's  humor  and  his  great, 
boisterous  laugh  at  his  own  ferocity  be  forgotten ; 
"  those  who  have  not  heard  that  laugh,"  says  Mr.  Al- 
lingham,  "  will  never  know  what  Carlyle's  talk  really 
was."  Whenever  he  was  thrown  back  on  ultimate 
things,  moreover,  "  cornered,"  as  it  were,  or  whenever 
others  looked  to  him  for  faith,  he  came  out  atrongly. 
"  Courage  "  was  always  his  watchword  to  his  snfEwing, 
doubting  wife;  self-oonfidenoe  after  a  soul-searching 
stru^le  is  the  main  point  of  Sartor  Sesartus.  "  Thou, 
too,  shalt  return  home  in  honor,"  he  says  in  Past  and 
Present,  *'  to  thy  far-distant  Home,  in  honor ;  doubt  it 
not  —  if  in  the  battle  thou  keep  thy  shield  1 "  —  this  is 
the  gospel  he  strove  to  preach. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  bom  at  Eoclefeduui,  Dumfriesshire, 
Deoember  4,  1795,  came  of  Annandale  peasant  stock. 
His  father,  James  Carlyle,  was  a  rugged  stone-mason, 
"  wholly  a  man  of  action,"  says  his  son,  "  with  speech 
subservient  thereto ; "  .  .  .  with  language  "full  of  meta- 
phor, thongh  he  knew  not  what  metaphor  was."  The 
mother,  Margaret  Aitken,  was  a  trusting,  sympathetio 
soul,  who  learned  to  writ«  in  later  years  that  the  might 
correspond  with  her  son.   Not  much  is  known  of  the 
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boy's  early  yean.  He  B&yB  that  1^  cried  a  great  deal. 
In  Sartor  SaBortua,  his  most  aotobiograpbio  work,  is 
pictured  a  man  much  inflaenoed  in  childhood  by  nature, 
especially  by  rugged  mountain  scenery.  Carlyle  learned 
reading  and  arithmetic  at  home,  at  five  went  to  a  very 
elementary  village  school,  and  at  nine  entered  the  An- 
nan Grammar  School.  There  be  was  shy  and  put  apon 
by  the  other  boys,  till  finally  he  broke  his  promise  to 
his  parents  not  to  hit  back.  In  1809  he  walked  to  Edin- 
burgh, eighty  miles,  twd  entered  the  univerBity,  with  the 
purpose,  at  his  father's  wish,  of  preparing  for  the  Scot- 
tish Kirk.  At  Edinburgh  he  did  well  in  Latin  and 
mathematics,  but  despised  pbilosc^by  as  then  taught, 
and  never  mastered  Greek. 

Carlyle  did  not,  however,  enter  the  minbtry.  He 
went,  instead,  through  an  uncertain,  unhappy  period  of 
teaching,  studying,  and  hack-writing  before  he  finally 
experienced,  in  1821,  what  he  oalled  his  "  fire-baptiam." 
First,  in  the  summer  of  1814  he  taught  mathematics  in 
the  Annan  Academy,  "  a  sitaation  flatly  contradictory 
to  all  ideals  or  wishes  of  mine."  Two  years  later  he  re- 
ceived a  position  as  master  in  a  school  at  Kirkaldy,  Fife. 
Here  the  master  of  a  rival  sohool,  Edward  Irving,  "  Tris- 
m^istus  Irving,"  received  him  warmly  and  first  taught 
him,  he  says,  "  what  the  communion  of  man  with  man 
means."  The  two  Iwcame  firm  friends,  and  Carlyle  years 
afterwards  wrote  a  striking  record  of  Irring's  brilliant, 
brief  career.  Through  Irving  he  was  weaned  of  his 
mathentatioai  bent,  and  he  transferred  his  interest  to 
history,  devouring  Gibbon  in  leisure  moments.  Through 
Irving,  too,  he  was  persuaded  to  give  up  Kirkaldy  soon 
after  the  marveloaB  friend  had  himself  abandoned  it  for 
Edinburgh  and  the  ministry.  Carlyle  went  up  to  the 
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capital,  started  to  study  mineralt^,  which  inttodoeed 
him  to  Oerman,  if  nothing  else,  translated  French  scieti' 
tifio  papers,  and  so  struggled  along,  an  aimless,  bef<^ed 
student,  bat  with  some  sort  of  light  flickering  dimly 
ahead  in  the  fog.  At  last  Brewster  gave  him  some  wwfc 
for  his  Edinburgh  JEncyclopcedia,  to  which  he  oontrilv 
uted  sixteen  articles.  Thus  he  dragged  on,  "living  in  a 
oontinoal  indefinite  pining  fear." 

Id  1821  the  remarkable  crisiB  oame.  It  is  recorded 
in  Sartor  Seaartua,  —  Tenf  elsdrockh'a  years  of  doubt 
and  groveling  fear  and  nnfaappiness,  and  finally  bis  en> 
connter  with  the  "  Everlasting  Ko."  The  story  u  written 
hot  out  of  Carlyle's  own  experience ;  one  has  only  to 
substitute  him  for  Teufelsdrochh  and  Leith  Walk  for 
the  Bue  St  Thomas  de  I'Enf  er.  Bnnjran,  praying  by  the 
roadside  or  fighting  the  fiend  in  the  night-watches,  had 
staked  all  on  the  success  of  his  struggle ;  not  leas  did 
the  issue  matter  to  Carlyle,  who,  if  not  religions,  yet 
was  full  of  what  he  called  "  religiosity."  **  All  at  once," 
says  Teofelsdrockh, "  there  rose  a  Thought  in  me,  and  I 
adted  myself:  'What  art  thou  afraid  of?  Wherefore, 
like  a  ooward,  dost  thou  forever  pip  and  whimper,  and 
go  cowering  and  trembling  ?  Despicable  biped  1  what  is 
the  sum-total  of  the  worst  that  lies  before  thee  ?  Dea^  ? 
Well,  Death ;  and  say  the  pangs  of  Tophet  too,  and  all 
that  the  Devil  and  Man  may,  will,  or  can  do  ag»ust  theel 
Hast  thou  not  a  heart ;  canst  thou  not  suffer  whatsoever 
it  be ;  and,  as  a  Child  of  Freedom,  thongh  outcast,  tram- 
ple  Tophet  itself  under  thy  feet,  while  it  oonsumea  thee  ? 
Let  it  come,  then ;  I  will  meet  it  and  defy  it  I  *  And 
as  I  so  thought,  there  rushed  like  a  stream  of  fire  over 
my  whole  soul ;  and  I  shook  base  Fear  away  from  me 
forever."     "The  Everlasting  No  had  said:   'Behold^ 
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thou  art  fatherless,  oatcast,  and  the  UniverBe  is  mine 
(the  Devil's)  ; '  to  which  my  whole  Me  now  made  an- 
swer: '/am  not  thine,  hut  Free,  and  forever  hate 
thee  I ' "  "  It  is  from  this  hoar  that  I  inoline  to  date  my 
Spiritual  New-hirth,  or  Baphometic  Fire-baption ;  per- 
haps I  directly  thereupon  began  to  be  a  Man."  So  Car- 
lyle  did  not  take  orders  for  the  Kirk,  hut  from  this  time 
on  he  strove  diligently  to  prepare  himself  to  preach  his 
gospel  of  genuine  work  and  hatred  of  iniqai^  and  base- 
ness. Heretofore  be  bad  been  rudderless ;  now  be  bad 
a  helm  and  a  port.  True,  it  was  fifteen  years  before  he 
found  his  audienee,  but  after  1821  he  was  possessed  of 
a  purpose,  "  directly  therenpon  began  to  be  a  Man," 

Next  to  this  encounter  with  ApoUyon  in  Leith  Walk, 
the  thing  which  most  influenced  Carlyle  was  the  love  of 
Jane  Bidllie  Welsh,  the  bright,  aocompliahed  daughter 
of  a  Haddington  surgeon.  Here  again  Edward  Irrit^, 
who  had  led  him  up  to  E^nburgh  and  the  momentons 
spiritual  conflict,  took  him  down  to  Haddington  and 
introduced  him  to  Miss  Welsh.  She  had  onoe  been  a 
pupil  of  Irving'a  and  was  six  years  younger  than  Car- 
lyle, who  was  now  twenty-six.  Many  stories  are  told  of 
her  clever,  capricious  youth  —  how  she  crawled  along 
outside  the  rul  of  the  bridge  over  the  Nith,  a  feat 
among  boys ;  how,  when  she  had  been  forbidden  the 
masculine  pursuit  of  Latin,  she  learned  to  decline  penno, 
hid  herself  under  the  library  table,  and  at  the  appro- 
priate moment  emerged,reoitingher  j>enna,^enn<s,  and 
b^^g  that  she  might  be  a  b<^.  As  she  grew  older 
she  became  very  beautiful,  with  black  hair  and  slender, 
graceful  figure.  She  was  a  brilliant,  intellectual  wo- 
man, and  soon  saw  that  Carlyle  was  head  and  shoulders 
above  her  other  suitors,  that  he  was,  indeed,  a  genius ; 
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and  she  never  lost  faith  in  him.  After  five  years  daring 
which  be  worked  on  at  Edinburgh,  reading  and  trass- 
hi^g  Oerman,  or  (1822-24)  acted  as  private  tutor  in 
the  Bnller  family,  he  straggled  into  sofBcient  means  to 
keep  a  very  frugal  boasehold.  So  October  17, 1826,  he 
married  and  settled  at  Comley  Bank,  Edinhni^h. 

The  contest  over  Fronde's  pervernons  has  waged  hot- 
test in.connection  with  Carlyle's  treatment  of  his  wife. 
Of  specific  charges  more  in  appropriate  places.  It  ia 
safficient  here  to  say  that,  from  the  letters  now  acoean- 
ble,  the  Qarlyles  seem  to  have  been  very  mnoh  in  love, 
before  and  after  their  marriage.  It  is  true,  no  doabt, 
that  they  often  quarreled  over  little  things,  bnt  it  is 
equally  true  that  behind  his  m^ed  exterior  and  her 
sharp  tongue  there  was  an  infinity  of  tendemees  and 
affection.  It  would  be  futile  to  quote  one  or  two  pas- 
sages to  prove  this;  opponents  oould  easily  find  de- 
tailed sayings  in  contradiction,  such  as  Mrs.  Carlyle's 
to  a  friend :  "  My  dear,  whatever  yon  do,  never  many 
a  man  of  genius."  Those  who  are  infected  with  the 
heresy  or  interested  in  the  whole  story  should  read  the 
whole  correspondence.  The  authentic  letters  of  Carlyle 
and  his  wife  are  the  most  convincing  proof  of  a  veiy 
genuine  and  enduring  love. 

More  than  half  of  the  sharp  sayings,  moreover, 
have  been  misinterpreted.  If  the  irrepressible  humor 
aud  the  delight  of  both  in  grim  jests  are  taken  qnite 
seriously,  the  Carlylea  were,  it  most  be  admitted,  in 
perpetual  quarreL  The  weak  health  of  both,  the  child- 
less  household,  the  dqnessing  melancholy,  and  the  lone- 
liness that  always  hedges  genius  —  for  both  were  of 
startling,  sensitive  genius  —  must,  of  course,  have  jno- 
voked   many  tiffs  between  two  uatares  intolerant  of 
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obstacles  and  naturally  impetnoiiB.  *'Woe  to  the  honae 
where  there  ii  no  chiding,"  wrote  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  her 
note-book ;  and  certainly  she  would  have  been  the  first 
to  find  things  dull  if  she  had  been  forbidden  to  "  chide." 
Carlyle  himself  held  that  it  was  *'  not  good  to  be  *  at 
ease  in  Zion.'"  Chiefly,  both  overflowed  witli  humor, 
ores  about  their  poor  "  ain  insides ; "  they  were,  along 
with  their  complainings  and  melancholy,  persons  "  of 
infinite  jest."  Indeed,  when  one  finds  nothing,  except 
the  genius,  which  might  not  ooenr  in  any  remotely  sim- 
ilar family,  and  then  contemplates  the  vast  Tolume  of 
disousaion  thereabout,  one  is  tempted  to  Uiink  that 
there  has  been  "  much  speaking." 

To  return  to  the  coarse  of  events  —  Carlyle  struggled 
slowly  into  literary  recognition.  His  methods  were  just 
the  opposite  (rf  the  fluent  Bynm's, with  his  "fatal  facil- 
ity," and  snocess  was  won  only  after  arduous  toil.  His 
first  considerable  effort  was  a  translation  of  GKwthe's 
Wilhelm  Meister  in  1824.  He  became  now  intensely 
interested  in  German  thought,  wrote  the  Life  of  Schiller 
(1825),  translated  specimens  of  OerJium  Romance 
(1827),  and  started  a  correspondence  with  the  patri- 
archal Qoethe.  Until  the  great  Qerman's  death  in  1882 
the  two  excdianged  letters  and  gifts.  Goethe,  indeed, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  reoc^nize  the  Sootchman's  worth. 
"  Carlyle,"  he  said  to  Eckermann  in  1827,  "  is  a  moral 
force  of  great  importance ;  there  is  in  him  much  for 
the  future,  and  we  cannot  foresee  what  he  will  produce 
and  effect."  Jeffrey,  the  "  wonderful  little  man,"  who 
had  outgrown  the  prejudices  of  youth  which  made  him 
so  hostile  to  rising  genius,  was  another  who  saw  Car- 
lyle's  possibilities.  Several  essays  by  Carlyle  for  the 
EditJnirgk  Semew  and  the  Forngn  Seoiew  were  the 
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result.  Maoh  the  most  famous  of  these  was  that  on 
Sums. 

But  the  young  prophet,  unoomfertahle  id  Edinhnrgh, 
in  the  spring  of  1828  moved  his  household  gods  to 
Craigenpnttock,  an  old  farm  of  the  Welshes  in  a  bar- 
ren ooontry,  sixteen  miles  from  Dumfries  and  civiliza- 
tion. There,  except  for  the  winter  of  1831-82,  spent 
at  4,  Ampton  Street,  London,  he  lived  for  the  next  six 
years,  studying  hard  and  writing  some  of  his  best  work. 

The  shade  of  Fronde  again  riaes,  for  the  life  at  Craig- 
enpnttock he  pictures  as  a  life  to  which  no  consider- 
ate husband  would  subject  such  a  tender  wife  as  Mrs. 
Carlyle.  But  she,  it  seems,  was  oontent.  True,  she  dated 
her  letters  from  **  The  Desert "  and  often  reviled  the 
place ;  but,  humor  not  extracted,  there  remains  on  the 
whole  less  anoere  complaint  at  Craigenpnttock  than 
in  London.  It  must  be  remembered  Uiat  at  tliis  time 
the  Catlyles  were  very  poor,  that  the  husband's  voice 
was  as  yet  not  greatly  heard  in  the  land,  and  that 
the  upward  pull  seemed,  to  two  dyspeptic,  melancholy 
persons,  a  long  and  dreary  one.  London  would  doubt- 
less have  offered  more  diversion,  but  probably  not  the 
solitude  necessary  for  the  writing  of  Sartor  Sesartua. 
At  all  events,  there  was  not  the  drudgery  Fronde 
imagines.  Mrs.  Carlyle  did  not  have  to  milk  the  oows 
or  bake  bread,  nor  is  there  evidence  that  she  did  so 
except  as  an  occasional  amusement ;  she  took,  it  seems, 
great  delight  in  her  domestic  ministrations ;  and  they 
had  one  servant  instead  of  two  at  her  particular  wish. 
Again,  read  the  correspondence :  it  takes  an  ingenious 
or  a  hasty  man  to  discover  that  life  went  strikingly  ill 
at  Craigenpnttock. 

Much  the  most  important  thing  Carlyle  did  there  was 
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the  vriting  of  Sartor  Seaartva,  the  record  of  his  experi- 
enoe  ten  years  before.  But  it  did  not  wholly  free  him, 
as  Werther  had  freed  Goethe,  from  inward  conflicts ; 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  Werther  deals  with  an 
interest  of  sentimental  youth,  easily  ontgrown,  while 
Sartor  deals  with  an  interest  of  spiritnal  manhood,  in 
such  men  as  Carlyle  never  outgrown.  His  self-question- 
ing and  melancholy,  more  or  less  Qommensntate  with 
his  state  of  health,  oontinned  all  through  his  life.  There 
were  "  auroral  gleams,"  as  Masson  said ;  bnt  they  were 
on  a  "  sky  all  dark  "  —  often  dark  as  thunder-clouds. 
*■  When  I  look  at  the  wonderful  Chaos  within  me," 
Carlyle  wrote  to  C^the  in  1830,  "full  of  natural  Super- 
naturalism,  and  all  manner  of  Antediluvian  fragments ; 
and  how  the  Universe  is  daily  growing  more  mysterious 
as  well  as  more  augost,  and  the  iuflnencea  from  with- 
out more  heterogeneous  and  perplexing ;  I  see  not  well 
what  is  to  oome  of  it  all,  and  only  conjecture  from 
tlte  violence  of  the  fermentation  that  something  strange 
may  come." 

With  Sartor  HeaartuB,  hailed  by  Mrs.  Carlyle  as  a 
work  of  great  genius,  the  author,  in  the  fall  of  1831, 
journeyed  to  Loudon.  Bat  publishers  feared  its  rough, 
grotesqne  style,  and  for  two  years  none  would  take 
the  book.  At  length  Eraser,  for  whose  magazine  Carlyle 
had  b^;un  to  write,  notably  hia  essay  on  Jbhiiaon,  con- 
sented to  bring  ont  Sartor  in  his  periodical.  It  began 
in  December,  1888,  and  ran  through  several  numbers. 
The  work  brought  Carlyle  some  protninenoe,  but  chiefly 
as  a  literary  ouriosity ;  few  as  yet  recognized  his  great- 
ness. 

Carlyle  soon  realized,  however,  that  life  in  London, 
be  it  never  so  noisy  and  expensive,  was  a  necessity  for 
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a  vriter  for  periodicals ;  so  in  June,  18S4,  he  moTed 
to  5,  Cheyne  Bow,  Clielsea.  Here,  to  keep  oat  the  noiseB 
of  the  street,  he  had  a  double  wall  built  to  hie  etndy  on 
the  top-floor ;  and  his  wife  flnally  manii^d  to  buy  off 
the  neighbors'  cocks,  whose  crowing  banished  all  slum- 
ber. For  a  time  the  small  family  lived  very  fmgally 
indeed  —  two  candles  being  the  allowance  of  light  for 
the  drawing-room.  Carlyle's  routine  of  the  day  was  to 
work  during  a  long  morning  (dinner  at  three  o'clock}, 
to  answer  letters  and  ride  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  read, 
usually  with  his  wife,  in  the  evening.  As  yet  the  stream 
of  curious  visitors  was  small. 

With  the  publication  in  1837  of  The  French  Bmo- 
Itition,  when  Carlyle  was  forty-two,  came  his  first  real 
&me.  He  had  been  known  before  as  the  champion  of 
German  literature ;  now  he  was  reot^nized  as  a  great 
writer,  and  as  a  vivid  aijd  discerning,  if  not  unpreju- 
diced, historian.  One  of  the  most  striking  stoiiea  aboui 
him  is  in  connection  with  the  burning  of  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  manuscript  of  ITis  French  devolution.  He 
might  complain  enough  over  little  matters,  be  "  a  loar- 
ing  Thor  when  himself  pricked  by  a  pin,"  as  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle puts  it ;  but  when  the  distracted  Mill  rushed  in  to 
tell  of  the  6re,  Carlyle,  to  whom  writing  meant  exhaust* 
ing  labor,  talked  calmly  for  two  hours  and  then,  wbm 
Mill  had  gone,  turned  to  his  wife  with :  "  Well,  Mill, 
poor  fellow,  is  terribly  cut  up ;  we  must  endeavor  to 
hide  from  him  how  very  serious  the  business  is  to  us." 

At  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Martineaa,  Carlyle  now 
began  (1887)  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  on  German 
liteiature.  These  were  so  successful,  in  spite  of  his  ap- 
prehension, that  they  were  soon  followed  by  others,  the 
most  famous  of  which  ware  those  on  Heroes  and  Sero- 
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;  Worakip  (1840).  Bat  he  did  not  like  to  apeak  in  pub- 
lic. "O  Heaven  I"  he  wrote  to  Emerson  in  1889,  "I 
cannot  'speak';  I  oan  only  gasp  and  writhe  and  stntter, 
a  spectacle  to  gods  and  f  acthionables  —  being  forced  to 
it  by  want  of  money." 

Heroes  and  Hero-  Worship,  published  as  a  book  in 
1841,  is  here  particularly  important  because  it  reveals 
his  oharaoter  and  principles.  *'  The  history  of  what  man 
has  aocompliahed  in  this  world,"  he  says,  **  is  at  bottom 
the  History  of  the  Great  Men  who  have  worked  here." 
To  illustrate  this  point,  he  treats  of  the  hero  as  dtvinitt/ 
(Odin),  as  prophet  (Mahomet),  as  poet  (Dante  and 
Shakespeare),  as  priest  (Luther  and  Knox),  as  man  of 
liters  (Johnson,  Bums,  and  Boosaeau),  and  as  Idng 
(Cromwell  and  Napoleon).  The  point  is  that  the  great 
man,  the  slu^r  of  woild-destinies,  is  the  genuine,  ori- 
^nal  man,  "  not  a  second-hand,  borrowing  or  begging 
man,"  —  standing  if  need  be,  like  Johnson,  on  his  own 
feet "  on  frost  and  mud,  if  yon  will,  but  honestly  on 
that."  Such  a  man  is  the  true  *'  king  "  of  men,  a  leader, 
in  whatever  form  —  divinity,  prophet,  poet,  priest,  man 
of  letters,  actual  king  —  the  age  may  demand ;  and  the 
reverenoe  for  each  leadership  is  essential  to  all  people. 
Democracy,  as  Carlyle  saw  it  about  him,  was  to  him  an 
abomination,  the  first-cousin  of  anarchy. 

Carlyla'a  gospel,  then,  wa«  against  the  tendency  of 
the  times.  Such  movements  as  the  great  reform  of  1882 
were  not  prt^ress,  he  thought  —  unless  into  darknees 
and  "  the  mask  of  Gehenna  forevermore."  Like  Buakin, 
he  fought  the  mechanical  spirit  of  his  age.  "  I  do  not 
want  cheaper  cotton,  swifter  railways,"  he  cried ;  "  I 
vrant  what  Novalis  calls  '  God,  Freedom,  Immortality.' " 
"Will  the  whole  upholsterers  and  confectioners  of  mod- 
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em  Europe  undertake  to  make  one  single  shoeblack 
happy! "  As  Mr.  Nichol  puts  it,  interpreting  Carlyle, 
"The  electric  light  can  do  nothing  to  dispel  the  dark> 
seas  of  the  mind."  This  philosophy  was  all  very  well 
at  first :  there  was  Hebraic  simplicity  and  strength  in 
the  voice  crying  at  Craigenputtook ;  there  was  a  merited 
rebuke  in  Garlyle's  ru^ed  sincerity,  in  his  inexorable 
demand  for  genuineness.  In  Ckartiam  (18S9)  and  Past 
and  PreaerU  (1843)  his  preaching  was  still  reasonable. 
Ab  time  went  on  and  he  repeated  himself,  however 
(espe<nally  in  LaUer-Day  PampfUeta,  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  Shooting  Niagara),  his  voice  became  shrill 
and  his  cnrses  violent.  In  condemning  the  ^e  of  steam 
as  a  bar  to  spiritual  prt^^ss  he  was  led  into  absurd, 
ruthless  condemnation  of  most  present  things ;  he  even 
included  such  men  as  Darwin  in  his  anathema.  Then 
it  was,  in  the  sixties,  that  men  got  their  idea  of  the 
gloomy,  savage  satirist  But  even  then  there  still  endured 
a  tenderness  and  trustfulness  wholly  lacking  in  the  last 
days  of  Dean  Swift. 

In  the  forties,  however,  when  Garlyle  was  at  his  best, 
he  was  by  no  means  the  emaciated,  gloomy  figure  of 
later  years.  Emerson,  who  visit«d  him  at  Craigenput- 
took, describee  him  as  a  man  then  "  tall  and  gaunt, 
with  a  clifF-like  brow,  self-possessed  and  holding  his  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  conversation  in  easy  command ; 
clinging  to  his  northern  accent  with  evident  relish;  full 
of  lively  anecdote,  and  with  streamiug  humor  which 
floated  everything  he  looked  upon."  He  had  a  great 
shock  of  dark  hair,  no  beard  until  middle  life,  and  a 
**  bilious-ruddy  or  ruddy-bilious  "  complexion,  says  Dr. 
Oamett,  *'  according  as  Devil  or  Baker  might  be  pr^ 
vailing  with  him."  In  private  he  was  a  great  talker. 
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explosive,  hnmorons,  animated ;  he  even  surpsssed  his 
clever  wife. 

Among  great  men  Carlyle  had  many  (rieodB  and  ac- 
qiuuntanoes.  Emerson  began  a  correspoitdenoe  irith  him 
in  1834  and  ooatinned  it  till  1872,  during  which  long 
period  hardly  a  year  passed  without  several  letters.  Of 
the  great  men  of  London  Coleridge  was  gone,  but  Car- 
lyle when  he  first  came  to  London  had  known  the  old 
sage  of  Highgate,  "  a  kind  of  Magus,  girt  in  mystery 
and  enigma."  Irving,  his  old  friend  and  Coleridge's 
disciple,  was  dead  too.  John  Sterling,  another  disciple, 
wbo  lived  till  1844,  said  dying  to  Carlyle :  "  Towards 
England  no  man  has  been  and  done  like  you."  Words- 
worth he  knew,  bat  did  not  admire ;  in  South^  he 
found  greater  sympathy.  Others  whom  he  knew  were 
Leigb  Hunt,  still  lingering ;  Walter  Savage  Landor, 
the  shaggy  old  lion ;  Dickens,  a  young  man,  but  ad- 
vanoed  in  fame ;  and  Tennyson,  rising  to  success. 
There  is  a  story  that  he  and  Tennyson  sat  speechless, 
smoking  for  a  whole  evening  by  the  fireside  at  Cheyoe 
Kow,  and  that  when  Tennyson  got  up  to  go  Carlyle 
broke  silence  with,  "  We  've  had  a  grand  evening,  .^- 
fred;  coom  again."  Later  he  became  familiar  with 
Eingsley,  Browning,  and  Baskin. 

In  Carlyle'e  fame  Sartor  Reeartua  and  Beroea  and 
Hero  -  Worship  have  taken  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
place,  hut  the  great  bulk  of  his  work  was  in  history. 
The  next  long  labor  after  The  French  Revoi-utum  was 
bis  edition  of  CromweirB  Lt^era  and  Speeches 
(1845).  His  third  and  greatest  effort  was  the  History 
of  Frederick  II  (lS5S~fi5').  Between  these  two  came 
Latt€T-Day  Pamphlets  (1850),  the  Life  of  John 
Sterling  (1851),  and  The  Nigger  Question  (1868). 
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The  labor  on  Fr^erick  was  tremeodoua  aod  taxing. 
"Mj  days  were  black  and  spiritually  muddy,"  he  says ; 
"  hers,  too,  very  weak  and  dreamy,  though  uncomplain- 
ing ;  never  did  complain  once  of  her  unohosen  sufFer- 
ingB  and  miserable  eclipse  nnder  the  writing  o£  that  sad 
book."  When  it  was  finished  he  was  past  sixty  and 
sabseqnently  wrote  veiy  little,  only  Shooting  Niagara  : 
and  AJierf  (1867),  an  attack  on  Socialism;  The 
Early  Rnga  of  Norway  :  also  an  Essay  on  the  Por- 
traits  of  John  Knox  (1875) ;  and  parts  of  the  Remi- 
niscences, pablished  in  1881  after  his  deaUi. 

It  was  during  the  writing  of  Frederick  that  there 
oconrred  the  difference,  if  it  can  be  called  such,  between 
Carlyle  and  bis  wife.  Fronde,  who  gives  theex^gerated 
impression,  bases  his  views  chiefly  on  the  inaccurate 
evidence  and  unclean  imsginations  of  one  person,  an 
intimate  but  not  greatly  respected  friend  of  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle's ;  "  a  flimsy  tatter  of  a  creature,"  as  Carlyle  puts  it. 
The  only  offense  of  Carlyle's  which  is  worth  discussing  is 
his  affection  for  Lady  Ashburton,  the  brilliant  mistresa 
of  Bath  House.  This  affection,  in  the  li^  of  facta, 
tarns  out  to  he  nothing  more  than  the  warm  admiration 
which  Carlyle  had  for  a  very  clever  woman  and  which 
Lord  Asbbnrton  was  sensible  enough  to  countenance. 
But  the  n^leot  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  and  her  jealoosy  are 
Fronde's  points.  For  some  neglect  Carlyle  must  stand 
guilty,  but  it  was  unconscious  and  far  less  than  that 
caused  by  I'Vederick.  Fop  the  jealousy  Mrs.  Carlyle^ 
who  particularly  loved  to  excel  in  wit,  and  who  saw  her- 
self anrpassed  only  in  this  one  instance,  is  alone  re- 
sponsible.  Even  then,  both  the  neglect  and  the  jealousy 
have  been  exaggerated.  Mrs.  Carlyle  went  frequently 
to  Bath  House  when  her  health  allowed  and  did  not 
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Berionsl;  complain  until  she  was  attacked  in  1856  by  a 
nervous  disorder  which  was  quite  naturally  accompa- 
nied, doctors  have  testified,  by  a  morbid  jealousy.  In 
1657,  when  Lady  AehbDrton  had  died  and  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle  had  reoovered  from  her  strange  sickness,  the  latter 
accepted  gifts  of  Lady  Ashburton's  things  —  certain 
evidence  dial  in  normal  healtli  she  did  not  take  the 
matter  serionsly.  The  morbid  complaints,  moreover, 
which  she  wrote  in  her  Joamal  daring  her  sickness, 
were  ttot  known  by  Carlyle  till  be  read  them  after  her 
death,  and  then  not  all  of  them ;  so  that  his  misundep- 
standing  of  her  nnhappiness,  attributing  it,  as  he  did, 
to  her  ill  health,  was  qtute  reasonable ;  and  his  subs^ 
qoent  grief  over  ihe  pain  he  had  caused  her  was  to  be 
expected.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  with  Fioude,  that  Car- 
lyle felt  the  necessity  of  expiating  by  confession  to  the 
world  some  horrible  and  so  far  undiacoverable  wrong 
he  had  done. 

The  saddest  diapt«r  of  his  life,  indeed,  is  that  which 
deals  with  hia  wife's  death  in  1866  and  the  writing  of 
the  RemiTiiaeences,  He  bad  been  elected  Lord  Sector 
of  Edinburgh  University  in  1865 ;  the  health  of  both 
husband  and  wife,  though  hopelessly  shattered,  was 
better  than  for  some  years ;  the  increased  sale  of  his 
books  bad  set  him  in  easy  cironmstanoes ;  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  friends  who  Socked  to  Cheyne  Row  to  do 
him  honor.  Then  the  blow  fell.  "While  he  was  off  at 
Edinburgh  making  a  suooesaful  inaugural  address,  on 
the  2l3t  of  April,  1866,  his  wife,  driving  in  Hyde  Park, 
died  suddenly  of  heart  failure.  For  the  rest  of  the 
year  he  could  do  little  bat  read  her  letters  mournfully 
and  write  of  her  —  his  ''bright  fellow-pilgrim,"  as  he 
called  her.    *'I  say  delib««tely,"  he  wrote  in  "Jane 
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WeUIi  Carlyle,"  included  in  the  BeminisceTices  hj 
Froude,  who  tore  off  Carlyle'a  solemn  injuuotion  that 
the  chapter  should  never  be  publiahed,  "  her  part  in 
the  stem  battle  —  and,  except  myself,  none  knows  how 
stem — was  brighter  and  braver  than  my  own.  Thanks, 
darling,  for  your  shining  words  and  acts,  which  were 
continual  in  my  eyes,  and  in  no  other  mortal's.  Worth- 
less I  was  yonr  divinity,  wrapt  in  your  perpetnal  love  of 
me  and  pride  in  me,  in  defiance  of  all  men  and  things." 

Carlyle  survived  bia  wife  fifteen  years,  most  of  which 
were  spent  in  thinking  of  her.  He  shtank  {rom  pnblio 
honors.  He  did  accept,  in  1874,  the  Prussian  Order, 
"  Pour  le  M^rite,"  but  he  declined,  in  an  admirable 
letter,  Disraeli's  offer  of  the  "Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath."  It  is  this  Carlyle  —  old,  bent,  with  gray  beard 
and  hair,  wearing  a  slouch  hat,  and  riding  towards  dusk 
in  Hyde  Park  —  that  is  so  vividly  remembered  by 
many  still  alive.  His  fierce,  impatient  spirit  was  much 
softened ;  those  who  saw  him  near  the  end  found  him 
gentle,  with  only  occasional  fiashea  of  indtgnaticm.  Yet 
he  was  atill  very  aad,  waiting  earnestly  for  death.  In 
the  next  to  last  letter  he  wrote,  February  8,  1879,  be 
saya  to  Dr.  John  Carlyle,  his  muchJoved  brother: 
**  Alas  I  Alas !  The  final  mercy  of  Grod,  it  in  late  years 
always  appears  to  me,  is  that  He  delivers  us  from  a  life 
which  has  become  a  task  too  hard  for  na."  On  Febm- 
ary  5,  1881,  he  died.  He  was  buried,  according  to  his 
wish,  among  his  people  at  Eoclefechan. 

Many,  with  Lowell,  admitting  the  sinoerity  and  nae- 
fulness  of  Carlyle's  early  prophecy,  and  the  excellence 
of  hia  vivid  style,  think  that  he  came,  by  violent  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  theories,  to  be  nnconscioualy  one  of 
the  shams  he  himself  had  abomioated.  That  Carlyle 
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vaa,  after  all,  in  his  less  heaven-aent  moments  one  of 
those  poor  human  pedestrians  be  "  splashed  with  mad 
in  his  upioarioos  course,"  that  he  was  splendidly  sin- 
cere and  inspiriting  and  yet  cynical,  is  the  human 
tragedy  of  his  life.  Without  this  oonfusion  of  elements 
he  woold  have  been  indeed  either  a  bully  or  a  saint — 
and  incidentally  Sartor  Seaartua  would  not  have  been 
written.  "  What  can  yoa  say  of  Carlyle,"  said  Ruskin, 
**bQt  that  he  was  bom  in  the  clouds  and  struck  by 
lightning?  " 

A  more  favorable  estimate  is  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell's : 
he  calls  Carlyle  *'  one  who,  though  a  man  of  genius  uid 
of  letters,  neither  outraged  society  nor  stooped  to  it ; 
was  neither  a  rebel  nor  a  slave ;  who  in  poverty  scorned 
wealth ;  who  never  mistook  popularity  for  fame ;  but 
from  the  first  assumed,  and  throughout  maintained,  the 
proud  attitude  of  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  t«ach  and 
not  to  tickle  mankiud." 

The  central  principle  of  that  teaching  was  war  on 
aluun  and  cant  and  idleness  —  a  gospel  well  suited  to 
cure  the  great  sin  of  the  Victorian  Age,  complacent, 
opulent  materialism.  Carlyle  discovered,  along  with 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  what,  indeed,  most  of  the  noble 
souls  of  the  nioeteeath  centnry  did  at  last  fall  back  on 
as  the  one  important  philosophy. 

"  ludnitrf  that  Dever  weariei," 
says  Schiller  in  Die  Ideale, 

"  Tfaat  eIowIj  works,  bat  ne'er  deatroja, 
That  to  the  eternal  Etruoture  layeth 
Bnt  grain  of  >and  for  gtain  of  sand, 
Tet  of  time'*  debt  aB  anrely  payeth 
Dajt,  minntes,  yean,  with  oanclling  hand." 

And  near  the  close  of  Goethe's  Fauat  the  angels  sing : 
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"  Who  alwaji  itriving  labor*  on. 
Him  OMD  we  gmit  imlyatioii." 

"Cry'Bpeed,  — fight  od  ;  fsn  stbt  then  u  han  I '" 
ia  Browning's  last  word.  "  Look  up,"  saya  Carlyle, 
"  my  wearied  brother :  see  thy  fellow-workmen  there,  in 
God's  Etemiiy ;  surviving  there,  they  alone  surviving : 
saored  Band  of  the  Immortals,  celestial  Bodyguard  of 
the  Empire  of  Mankind."  Carlyle  may  have  doubted 
in  many  little  things  and  in  some  great  things ;  may, 
as  far  as  a  smiling  face  and  a  good  digestion  go,  have 
been  a  pessimist;  was  certunly  a  lonely  and  an  unhapj^ 
man :  but  in  the  one  great  thing  be  was  an  earnest,  an 
exuberant  optimist. 
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The  moit  obvious  thing  about  Buskin  is  his  sensi- 
bility. Other  oharaoteriBtics  —  his  integrity,  his  sim- 
plicity, his  attitude  towards  art,  his  fatherly  afiectioa 
for  the  English  poor,  his  qnemlous  indignation  —  are 
the  most  striking  at  certain  times  ;  but  underlying  all 
these  and  animating  his  whole  life  is  an  extreme  emo- 
tional sensitiTeness.  Of  this  there  ia  abundant  evidence. 
In  early  youth  be  was  nncommonly  affeoted  by  nature 
and  art.  Thoagh  disdpline  made  him  sober  and  serene, 
he  always  gave  important  things  an  emotional  interpre- 
tation. Whenever  he  oame  in  contact  with  women, 
moreover,  he  was  ruled  by  the  same  sensibility,  whether 
it  was  to  revere  them  as  a  class,  as  in  Queen's  Gardens, 
or  to  fall  in  love  with  them  individually,  as  he  did  many 
times.  In  old  age  one  of  the  things  he  most  liked  was 
to  be  surrounded  by  innumerable,  beantifol,  ecstatdo 
maidens,  to  whom  he  could  teach,  in  half-fatherly  way, 
his  Ethics  of  fAe  Dust.  Still  another  evidence  is  his 
positive  distress  for  the  poor.  "  I  simply  cannot  paint," 
he  says  in  Fora  Claoigera,  "  nor  read,  nor  look  at 
minerals,  nor  do  anything  else  that  I  like,  and  the  very 
light  of  the  morning  sky  .  .  .  has  become  hateful  to 
me,  because  of  the  misety  that  I  know  of,  and  see  signs 
of  where  I  know  it  not,  which  no  imagination  can  in- 
terpret too  bitterly." 

This  sensibilify,  as  in  the  case  of  two  very  different 
men,  Bums  and  Keats,  was  Buskin's  wetness  and 
strength.     It  caused   him    many  a   futile   effort  and 
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many  an  hoar  of  miBery.  Yet  few  nakires  have  been 
better  endowed  for  inspiring  people  through  beauti* 
ful  language  to  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  noble  in  life.  For  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
auch  sensibilltj  precludes  careful  thought.  Buskin 
called  himself  "  analytic  "  and  "  reasonable,"  even  aa  a 
ohild ;  in  fact,  his  power  of  mere  intellect  was  very 
great.  His  reasoning,  however,  was  in  spiritual  things; 
his  intellect  was  governed  by  ideals  rather  than  I^ 
material  facts ;  and  he  never  was  so  blind  as  to  depend 
on  mere  intellect  in  matters  where  only  spiritual  insight 
could  perceive.  "  You  cannot  judge  with  judgmentf" 
he  says,  "if  you  have  not  the  sun  in  your  spirit  and 
passion  in  your  heart."  He  had  the  intellectual  virili^ 
of  a  man,  but  he  bad  the  quick  sensibility  of  a  woman. 

As  a  consequence  Rnskin  stands,  with  Carlyle,  as  one 
of  the  great  prophets  of  the  Yictorian  Age.  It  is  of 
small  matter  whether  bis  views  on  art  were  sonnd  or  his 
social  reforms  practicable ;  it  is  of  great  matter  that  he 
pointed  the  way,  that  he  made  unflinching  war  on  the 
ugly,  the  mean,  and  the  sordid. 

John  Buskin  was  bom  at  54,  Hnnter  Street,  Brans> 
wick  Square,  London,  on  February  8,  1819.  Of  his 
plebeian  auoeatry  be  was  very  proud.  He  tells  in  Fors 
that  his  mother  was  a  sailor's  daughter,  one  of  his 
aunts  a  baker's  wife,  the  other  a  tanner's,  and  adds 
that  he  doesn't  know  muoh  more  about  hie  &mily, 
except  that  there  used  to  be  a  green-grocer  of  the  name 
in  a  small  shop  near  the  Crystal  Palace.  His  father, 
John  James  Buskin,  of  Scotch  descent,  was  a  wine 
merchant,  upon  whose  grave  the  son  wrote,  "  He  was 
an  entirely  honest  merchant."  Buskin's  mother,  Mar^ 
garet  Cox,  was  also  of  Scotch  descent.   Her  well-tiainad 
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mind,  strict  disciplme,  and  constant  interest  in  the 
boy's  welfare  had  much  to  do  with  shaping  his  habits 
and  thoughts.  It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that 
•he  was  stem.  She  was  in  a  sense  very  indnlgeut.  So 
gre^  was  her  care  for  her  only  son  that  she  coddled 
him  by  her  oaatioo.  Things  which  other  boys  did  he 
was  not  allowed  to  do ;  not  even  allowed  to  put  up  the 
step  of  tiie  carriage  —  "  leat  I  should  pinch  my  fingers ; " 
nor  permitted  "  to  go  to  tlie  edge  of  a  pond,  <»  be  in 
the  same  field  with  a  pony." 

At  first  Buskin's  schooling  was  chiefly  in  the  Bible. 
>*My  mother  forced  me,"  he  says  in  I'rtBterita,  his 
autobiography,  "  to  leam  long  chapters  of  the  Bible  by 
heart ;  as  well  as  to  read  it  every  syllable  through,  alond, 
hard  names  and  all,  from  Genesis  to  the  Apocalypse, 
about  onoe  a  year;  and  to  that  discipline  —  patient, 
aoonrate,  and  resolute  —  I  owe,  not  only  a  knowledge 
of  the  book,  which  I  find  ocoasioaally  serviceable,  but 
much  of  my  general  power  of  taking  pains,  and  the  best 
part  of  my  taste  in  literatnre."  As  time  went  on,  other 
studies  were  added,  and  the  whole  morning  was  con* 
Bumed  in  work.  In  the  afternoon  the  boy  was  allowed 
to  walk  with  hia  nurse  or  to  play  in  the  garden  at  Heme 
Hill,  whither  the  Huskins  had  moved  in  1823.  But  the 
Scotch  parent,  with  her  evangelical  strictness,  did  not 
allow  him  a  confusion  of  toys.  "  I  had  a  bunch  of  keys 
to  play  with," he  says,  "as  long  as  I  was  capable  only 
of  pleasure  in  what  glittered  and  jingled ;  as  I  grew 
older,  I  had  a  cart  and  a  ball ;  and  when  I  was  five  or 
six  years  old,  two  boxes  of  wdl-out  wooden  bricks.  With 
these  modest,  bat,  I  still  think,  entirely  sufficient  pos- 
sessions, and  being  always  summarily  whipped  if  I  cried, 
did  not  do  as  I  was  bid,  or  tumbled  on  the  stairs.  I 
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soon  attained  serene  and  secure  methods  of  life  and 
motion ;  and  oould  pass  m;  days  contentedly  in  tracing 
the  squares  and  comparing  the  colors  of  my  carp^." 

Nearly  all  of  Ruskin's  education  was  at  home.  He 
ear^  read  Scott,  and  Pope's  Homer,  from  whom,  be 
•ays,  he  learned  his  Toryism.  He  always  had  an  artist's 
Lots  for  kings  and  castle  —  but  only  as  deooratioQ  for 
'  tbe  land ;  for  himself  he  desired  a  humble  oottnge.  On 
Sundays  his  literary  diet,  besides  the  Bible,  was  Pil- 
grim's Progress  and  Robinson  Crusoe.  As  be  grew 
older,  be  was  allowed  to  sit  quietly  in  his  comer  and 
listen  to  Mr.  Ruskin  read  aloud.  Thus  he  became 
familiar  with  Shakespeare,  Christopher  North's  I^ocUa 
An^trosioTKB,  and,  oddly  enough  in  such  a  family,  with 
Byron  and  Smt^etL  By  himself  he  early  developed  an 
intwest  in  geoli^y,  which  he  kept  up  througboat  his  life. 
When  he  was  fifteen  be  was  sent  to  the  private  school 
of  tbe  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  and  a  Mr.  Rowbotham  came 
in  to  teach  him  mathematics.  Muofa  the  most  eduoatiTS 
influence,  however,  bis  mother  with  her  Bible  always  ex- 
oepted,  was  exerted  by  his  frequmt  travels.  The  sherry 
business  took  Mr.  Ruskin  all  over  England,  and  it 
was  the  custom  for  his  wife  and  child  to  acotxnpuiy 
him  in  a  stately  cbuse.  More  important  still  was  iha 
influence  of  the  Continent. . 

In  1882  Mr.  Telford,  a  partner  of  Mr.  Raskin's, 
gave  the  boy  a  copy  of  Rogers's  Italy,  tUnstoated  by 
Turner,  and  thus  "  determined,"  says  Raskin,  **  the  main 
tenor  of  my  life."  The  following  year  the  little  family 
visited  (Germany,  Switserland,  and  Northern  Itahy. 
From  now  on,  indeed,  sometimes  for  pleasure,  eometiroea 
for  the  boy's  health,  wbiob  was  never  strong,  the  visits 
to  Switzerland  were  frequent.  Ruskin,  writing  in  later 
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life,  counted  the  first  sight  of  the  C(J  de  la  FauciUe,  a 
pass  in  the  Alps,  as  one  of  the  chief  d^ermining  in- 
flueDoes  of  his  artist's  life  ;  it  "  opened  to  me  in  dis- 
tinct vision  the  Holy  Land  of  my  future  work  and  true 
home  in  this  world."  Of  the  i&flnence  of  foreign  cities, 
he  says :  "  There  have  been,  in  sum,  three  centres  of 
my  life's  thought :  Rouen,  Geneva,  and  Pisa." 

Long  before  he  saw  the  Alps,  however,  Raskin  be* 
gan  to  write  and  to  draw,  at  first  in  a  very  imitative 
way.  "  The  earliest  dated  efforts  I  can  find,"  he  says, 
..."  are  six  '  poems '  .  .  .  '  finished  about  January, 
182T.'  The  whole  of  it,  therefore,  was  written  and 
printed  in  imitation  of  book-print,  in  my  seventh  year." 
His  interest  in  drawing  b^an  a  little  lidier,  bnt  by  1881 
he  showed  sufGtuent  promise  to  have  a  Mr.  Rnnoiman 
come  in  to  give  him  lessons. 

Among  his  few  playfellows  Raskin  was  shy  and  on- 
sophistioated.  He  seems  to  have  preferred  the  com- 
panionship of  girls.  When  he  was  only  eight  he  became 
very  fond  of  his  little  Scotch  cousin,  Jessie  Richardson, 
and  agreed  with  her  that  "  we  should  be  married  when 
we  were  a  little  older."  About  four  years  later,  he  says, 
a  Miss  Andrews,  "  an  extremely  beautiful  girl  of  seren- 
teen,"  sang  "  Tambonrgi,  Tambourgi,"  and  *'  ipade  me 
feel  generally  that  there  was  something  in  girls  that  I 
did  not  understand  and  that  was  curiously  agreeable." 
But  these  were  only  the  beginnings  of  more  serious 
aensibilitiea. 

When  Ruskin  entered  Christ  Church  College,  Ox- 
ford, in  1886,  then,  he  was  an  extremely  delicate,  sen- 
sitive  youth,  well  disciplined  in  self-control,  already 
ardently  attached  to  art  and  nature,  shy,  and  hopelessly 
ignorant  of  men  and  their  ways.  His  mother  oame  np  to 
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Oxford  to  live  Dear  hint,  his  father  viaited  him  on  Sun- 
day, and  hifl  fellow  collegians  at  first  looked  on  him  as 
a  kind  of  joke.  Soon,  however,  he  showed  himself,  in 
spite  of  his  girlish  ways,  to  be  a  man  of  sueh  parts  that 
he  wss  sought  out  by  the  best  intellects  at  Oxford.  He 
ranked  very  well,  stadied  hard,  and  won  the  MewdigEte 
Prize  for  poetry.  He  was  intended  by  his  fond  parents 
for  the  Chnrch,  bat  he  early  revolted  from  any  such  idea. 
His  father's  ideal,  he  says,  was  "  that  I  should  enter  at 
odlege  into  the  best  eooiety,  take  all  the  prizes  every 
year,  and  a  double  first  to  finish  with ;  many  Lady 
Clara  Vere  de  Vere ;  write  poetry  as  good  as  Byron's, 
only  pions ;  preach  sermons  as  good  as  Bossuet's,  only 
Protestant ;  be  made,  at  forty,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  at  fifty,  Primate  of  England." 

At  Oxford  Buskin  came  into  some  literary  promi- 
oenoe.  His  first  printed  ^eoe  had  been  an  Essay  in 
1884  on  the  geok^oal  strata  of  Mont  Blano,  in  Ixiu- 
don's  Magaxine  of  Naturcd  ffistoin/.  In  1835  F'riead- 
Bhip's  Offering,  an  annual,  contained  three  of  his  poems. 
While  he  was  at  college  he  wrote,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  "  Kata  Phusin  "  (i.  e.  According  to  Nature), 
several  papers  for  Loudon's  Architectured  Magaajie. 
Beaders  thought  th^  were  written  by  an  Oxford  don. 

In  1840,  however,  just  before  taking  his  d^ree, 
Buskin  was  foroed,  hy  an  attack  of  consumption,  to 
leave  for  Italy.  How  much  his  ill  health  was  tlie  result 
of  the  news  of  the  marriage  of  Clotilde  Domecq  is  of 
course  oonjecture,  but  the  relapse  came  directly  after  he 
heard  it.  At  all  events,  the  affair  was  very  serious.  M. 
Domeoq,  the  French  partner  of  Mr.  RnsUn,  came  with 
his  four  daughters  to  visit  at  Heme  Hill  when  John 
was  seventeen.  John  was  forthwith  '*  reduced  to  a  heap 
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of  white  aslies."  "  In  oompany  I  sat  jealotul;  miserable 
like  a  stock-fish.  ...  I  endeavored  to  entertaia  my 
SpaalBb-bom,  Paris-bred,  and  Catbolio-bearted  mistress 
vith  my  own  views  upon  the  subjects  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  Doctrine  of 
Transnbstantiation."  By  way  of  variety,  the  sentimen- 
tal yoatb  wrote  her  verses  and  letters  in  bad  French. 
But  Clotilda,  or  Ad^e  aa  he  called  her,  to  rhyme  with 
**  shell,  spell,  and  knell,"  laughed  over  them  iu  **  rip- 
pling ecstasies  of  derision."  In  short,  she  four  years 
later  married  Baron  Duquesne,  and  almost  immediately 
Koskin's  health  gave  way.  For  two  years  he  was  an 
aimless  invalid  in  Italy. 

The  Italian  life,  however,  bore  its  fruit ;  for  it  led 
to  the  production  of  Suskia's  first  great  work,  Modem 
Paintera.  The  first  volume  (1843),  which  was  chiefly 
in  praise  of  Turner,  brought  down  the  liostility  of 
orthodox  critics,  especially  of  Blaehwoo^a.  But  many, 
poets  in  partiealar,  weloomed  the  yonng  champion  of 
new  theories.  His  proud  father  gave  out  the  identify 
of  the  "  Graduate  of  Oxford "  who  had  written  the 
booh,  and  urged  his  eon  to  continne  the  work.  The 
result  was  frequent  trips  to  the  Continent,  and  I7  de- 
grees the  rest  of  Modem  Painters,  vol.  ii  in  1846, 
vols,  iii  and  iv  in  1866,  and  vol.  v  in  1860.  The 
Turner  heresy,  however,  'waa  somewhat  amended,  for 
in  1844  the  wonders  of  the  Venetian  school,  more  es- 
pecially of  Veronese  and  Tintoretto,  for  the  first  time 
dawned  on  Ruskin. 

With  the  pnblication  of  the  first  volume  of  Mod- 
em JPainten  Ruskin,  only  twenty-four,  took  a  lead- 
ing position  among  writers  on  art ;  and  some  of  the 
more  disoeming  judges  saw  what  now  counts  for  much 
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more  than  his  critical  opinions,  —  his  masteiy  of  de- 
eoriptive  fingUsIi.  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture  was 
published  in  1849,  Pre~Iiaphaelitism  in  1850,  and 
Stones  0^  Venice  in  1851-53.  Kuskin,  indeed,  became 
one  of  the  iqtostles  of  the  Fre-Kaphaelitea,  who  iii> 
duded  Buch  men  as  D.  G.  Rosetti,  Bum&Jones,  Mil- 
liiis,  Holman  Hunt,  and  William  Morris. 

X>uring  all  this  art  intereet  Bushin's  sensitiveneas 
to  feminine  charm  did  not  ceaae.  In  1847  "a  Scot- 
tish fairy,  White  I^djt  and  witch  of  the  fatallest 
sort,"  —  Charlotte  Lookhart,  granddaughter  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  —  crossed  his  path  and  i^un  redaoed 
him  to  "a  heap  of  ashes."  But  Charlotte  Loohhart 
married  Hope  Soott,  and  Buskin  spent  the  sommer 
of  1847  in  despondency  and  religions  depression. 

The  next  year,  moreover,  took  place  the  most  unfor- 
tunate event  in  his  life, — an  event  which  be  skips 
wholly  in  Prcetertta.  His  parents,  determined  that  ha 
should  marry,  finally  persuaded  him  to  offer  himself  to 
Euphemia  Chalmers  Gray,  the  daughter  of  old  Perth* 
ahire  friends  and  a  great  beauty.  As  ill  luck  would 
have  it,  she  accepted  him.  They  were  married  April 
10, 1848,  but  never  got  along  together.  She  adored 
Ixmdon  and  society ;  he  abominated  them.  Some  yean 
later  she  brought  suit  for  nullity  of  marriage,  be  quietly 
acquiesced,  and  she  soon  married  the  famous  painter, 
John  Ererett  Millais.  Nor  was  this  Buskin's  last  nn. 
fortunate  affair;  indeed,  bat  for  the  few  last  years 
of  peace  before  the  grave,  the  stoiy  of  his  life  grows 
increasingly  sad. 

The  year  1860  is  generally  taken  to  mark  the  be- 
ginning of  Buskin's  interest  in  social  reform.  Yet  he 
bad  always,  ever  siuce  he  saw  cleiu-Iy  outside  the  Cal- 
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vmiatac  blinden  pnt  upon  him  in  yoath,  been  more  or 
less  zealons  to  uplift  the  poor  and  to  denounoe  the  Tul* 
gar.  In  all  his  writingB  on  art  be  bad  considered  the 
usefnlneM  of  beauty,  art  iu  its  moral  aspects.  Beauty, 
simpUcity,  sincerity,  and  their  usefnlnesa,  —  this  was 
the  basis  of  Rnskin's  teaching.  In  early  life  the  artia- 
tio  side  predominated ;  in  later  life  the  etbiooL 

In  the  thick  of  bis  cmsado  against  the  '*  philosophy 
of  steam,"  however,  he  continued  his  work  on  art.  In 
1869  he  was  elected  Slade  Professor  of  Art  at  Oxford, 
a  position  which  be  held  for  t«n  years  and  again  for  a 
year  in  188S-84.  His  leotures  were  finally  published 
in  book  form  as:  Lectures  on  Art  (1870),  Arah^  Pen- 
telici  (1870),  Michad  Angdo  and  Tintoret  (1870), 
Eagle's  Nest  (1872),  Ariadne  Fhrmtina  (187^, 
Low's  Meinie  (1873),  Vol.  d'Amo  (1878),  Art  of 
JEngland  (187S),  and  Fleasurea  of  England  (1884). 
"Ha  also  wrote  a  sort  of  model  guido-books :  Mornings 
in  Florence  (1875-77),  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Venice  (1877),  and  ^.  Mark's  Best  (1884). 

The  books  in  which  Rnskin  figures  as  a  teacher  are 
among  his  best  known.  Unto  This  Last  was  published 
in  1862,  Munera  Pitlveria  in  1863,  Ethics  of  the  Dust 
in  1865,  .Sesame  and  Lilies  in  1866,  Crown  of  Wild 
Olive  in  1866,  and  Fors  Clavigera  in  1871-T8.  Even 
in  such  works  as  Mornings  in  Florence  he  is  chiefly 
intent  on  showing  the  usefulness  of  art,  the  simple  nn- 
cerity  and  hence  excellence  of  such  men  as  Giotto, 
and  the  comparative  worthleesuess  of  such  mere  "gold- 
smith's work  "  as  Ghirlsndajo's. 

The  materia]  philosophy  of  "  Gradgrind,"  the  apo- 
theosis of  machinery  and  mammon,  —  this  was  what 
Buskin  attacked.  Pickens  bad  made  fun  of  the  same 
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thing ;  Carlyle  had  oaned  it.  In  Unio  Thin  Iitut, 
published  first  in  Thackeray's  ComhiU  Magcaine, 
Roakiii  says :  "  There  is  no  wealth  but  Life  —  Life, 
including  sU  its  powers  of  love,  (dt  joy,  and  of  admira- 
tion. That  country  is  the  richest  which  nourishes  the 
greatest  number  of  noble  and  happy  human  beings ;  ** 
and  again,  in  J%e  Mystery  of  Life  and  Ut  Artt, 
the  third  leoture  of  Sesame  and  IMies,  he  speaka 
of  '*the  reckless  luxury,  the  deforming  mechanism, 
and  the  squaJid  miseiy  of  modem  cities."  "  I  should 
like,"  he  says  in  Fore,  "  to  destroy  most  of  the  rail- 
roads in  England,  and  all  the  railroads  in  Wales.  I 
should  like  to  destroy  and  rebuild  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, the  National  Gallray,  and  the  E^t  End  of 
London ;  and  to  destroy,  without  rebuilding,  the  new 
town  of  Edinbui^h,  the  north  suburb  of  GreneTa,  and 
the  city  of  New  York."  Many  thought  the  man  was 
mad  ;  some  were  enthusiastio  over  his  attack  on  "  com- 
mercialism." "  No  other  man  in  England,"  wrote  Car- 
lyle  to  Emerson, "  that  I  meet  has  in  him  the  divine 
rage  agunst  iniqaily,  falsity,  and  baseneaa  that  Kus- 
kin  has,  and  that  every  man  on^t  to  haTe."  In  this 
attack  on  the  "  Iron  Age  "  BubIoq  was  untiring,  even 
when  he  wrote  in  Prteterita  of  his  childhood.  "I  do 
not  venture  to  afBrm,"  he  says  playfully,  "that  the 
snow  of  those  Christmaa  holidays  was  whiter  than  it  is 
now,  though  I  might  give  some  reasoTiefor  supponng 
that  it  remained  longer  tehite." 

But  Ruakin  did  much  more  than  write  hooka.  He 
worked  with  his  own  hands  among  the  poor.  He  bad 
always  held  a  theory  that  one  should  know  at  first-hand 
what  one  taught ;  so,  ae  he  had  at  one  time  climbed  on 
scaffolds  to  examine  frescoes,  he  now  broke  stones  on  the 
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road  and  swept  London  crosaiDgs.  Farther  than  this, 
he  started  a  model  tea-shop ;  he  founded  collections  of 
art  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  he  insisted  that  his 
books  shoidd  be  beautifully  printed,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose established  the  printing  house  at  Orpington  ;  aad 
he  gave  Miss  Ootavia  Hill  the  money  necessary  to  sup- 
port her  scheme  of  poor-relief.  He  soon  gave  away,  in 
£act,  all  of  the  {£167,000  left  him  by  the  rich  wine- 
merchant.  All  over  England  the  traveler  runs  across 
little  institutions  of  orderly,  honest  labor,  founded  by 
Knskin.  Far  up  Tilberthwaite  Ghyll,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Lf^e  District,  one  may  buy  linen  at  a  cot- 
tage industry  which  received  its  first  impnise  from  him. 
Much  the  greatest  of  his  projects,  however,  was  the 
Company  of  St.  George,  set  forth  in  I^ors  Clavigera, 
a  series  of  letters  to  workingmen.  The  idea  of  this  com- 
pany, which  was  scarcely  more  than  a  project,  was  based 
on  three  Material  things — Fare  Air,  Water,  and  Earth ; 
and  on  three  Immaterial  things  —  Admiration,  Hope, 
and  Love.  "  The  task  of  St.  George,"  says  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  "  was  to  slay  the  dragon  of  InduBtrialism ;  to 
deliver  the  people  from  all  the  moral  and  physical  abomi- 
nations of  ci^  life,  and  plant  them  again  on  the  soil  of 
an  England  purified  from  steam,  from  filth,  and  from 
destitution.  In  this  r^^nerated  country  there  were  to 
be  no  competition,  no  engines,  no  huckstering,  no  fraud, 
no  luxury,  no  idleness,  no  pernicious  journalism,  no  vain 
erudition  or  mechanical  book-learning."  In  course  of 
time  "  Bishops  "  and  "  Centurions,"  to  satisfy  Buskin's 
Tory  taste,  were  to  be  introduced ;  and  wine  was  allowed, 
if  it  was  more  than  ten  years  old  I  The  effort  failed  in- 
deed, after  seven  years  of  thought  and  work ;  but  it  was 
the  vanguard  of  the  better  class  of  socialistic  movements 
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which  haTe  followed,  the  first  futile  effort  of  an  earnest 
lover  of  mankind  to  do  the  work  of  the  twentieth 
centoiy. 

Unfortunately,  in  hia  attitude  toward  ateam  and  cities 
Ruabin  soon  grew  hitter ;  his  voice  was  often  shrill  and 
querulous.  The  truth  is  that  it  was  the  natural  cry  of 
the  forlorn  hope,  and  a  very  sad  cry.  Consider  the  odds 
against  him.  In  the  first  place  his  health,  always  weak, 
had  suffered  grievously  from  several  severe  lung  alBio- 
tions.  Next,  his  projects  were  chiefly  failures ;  his  single 
efforts  against  tiie  "  dragon  of  InduBtriaUsm  "  seemed 
nnavuling;  and  it  cost  him  dear  to  care  so  much  and 
yet  to  faiL  Further,  he  was  agiun  disappointed  in  love. 
Far  back,  in  1858,  he  had  given  drawing  lessons  to  one 
Eosie  La  Touche,  aged  ten,  and  as  years  went  on  be 
fell  in  love  with  her,  after  his  wont.  She,  however,  was 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  could  not  think,  says  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood,  of  being  "  yoked  with  an  unbeliever."  So  in 
1872  she  refused  him.  Three  years  later  she  died,  and 
he,  by  way  of  consolation,  fell  into  a  half-delirious  lore 
of  a  vision  of  St.  Ursula.  The  disappointment  in  1840 
was  serious  enough;  but  the  suffering  of  the  old  maa 
in  1872  is  pathetic  beyond  words.  But  this  is  not  aU. 
The  death  of  his  father  in  1864  and  his  mother  in  1871 
did  not  leave  so  sensitive  a  nature  unscarred.  Still  more, 
he  suffered  in  1878  from  a  mental  malady,  during  the 
attacks  of  which  he  may  hardly  be  held  responsible  for 
his  utterances.  Lastly,  repelled  by  the  Calvinism  of  Us 
youth,  bewildered  by  the  turmoil  of  religious  opinion 
caused  by  the  war  between  d<^roa  and  science,  he  had 
fallen,  along  with  Carlyle  and  other  free-thinkers,  into 
fits  of  pessimism  when  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could  save 
the  world.    Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  grew  queru- 
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louB  ?  His  liie  at  this  time  baB  been  compated  to  Swift's, 
withoat  the  sa-mge  i^nioism,  but  with  all  the  tragic,  for- 
lorn despair.  Indeed,  he  saw  the  sad  likeness  himself. 
*'  The  peace  in  which  I  am  at  present,"  he  wrote  to  Pro- 
fessor Charles  E.  Norton,  "  is  only  as  if  I  had  bnried 
myself  in  a  tnft  of  grass  on  a  battlefield  wet  with 
blood." 

Towards  the  end,  happily,  there  oune  over  him  a 
serener  mood.  His  health  improved  slightly,  and  he 
amnsed  himself  with  writing  Pneterita  (1885-89), 
Bu^^ested  by  Professor  Norton.  When  his  mother  died 
he  gave  up  the  house  at  Denmark  Hill,  London,  where 
the  family  had  lived  since  1848,  and  bought  Brantwood, 
.on  Lake  Coniston.  Here,  under  the  kind  oare  of  his 
oonsin,  Mrs.  Arthur  Severn,  he  spent  his  last  days 
peacefully,  readii^,  entertuning  visitors,  and  filling  the 
simple  mountain  folk  with  his  kindliness.  He  passed 
many  hours,  it  is  said,  gazing  wistfully  across  the  lake 
toward  the  monntun,  Coniston  Old  Man.  He  was  now 
oat  of  the  maelstrom  and  on  the  quiet  stream, "  too  full 
for  sound  or  foam."  He  died  quietly,  January  20, 1900, 
and  was  buried,  without  pomp  or  black  pall,  both  of 
which  he  detested,  in  Coniston  churchyard. 

Yet  those  who  know  only  the  last  years  of  Rnsldn 
too  often  think  of  him  as  a  gentle,  venerable  man. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  his  life  his  spirit  was 
tossed  within  him.  In  his  turbulence  and  his  unat- 
tained  ideals,  when  one  remembers  the  frail,  suffering 
body  and  mind,  lies  the  tragic  touch  that  gives  his 
prophecy  eubtimi^.  For  he  was  a  prophet  —  alone  with 
Carlyle  the  greatest  of  the  century.  However  critics 
may  disagree  as  to  the  rightnesa  of  his  views  on  art  and 
sooiolt^,  all  are  unanimous  that  his  spirit  was  right, 
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that  his  influenoe  was  benefioent.  The  twentieth  centui; 
will  probably  oot  establish  a  St.  Greorge's  Company,  bnt 
it  must  look  for  inspiration  to  the  man  who  could  dieam 
of  such  a  company.  "  I  grew,"  he  says  in  PrcBterita, 
"  also  daily  more  and  more  sure  that  the  peaoe  of  God 
rested  on  all  the  dutiful  and  kindly  hearts  of  the  labo- 
rious poor ;  imd  that  the  only  constant  form  of  pare 
religion  was  in  useful  work,  faithful  love,  and  stintless 
charity." 
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If  one  vera  aaked  to  select  a  typical  Englishmaii  of 
the  nineteenth  ceator;,  several  reasons  oould  be  ni^d 
for  the  choice  of  Matthew  Arnold.  He  liad  the  physi- 
oal  oharacteristics;  h«  was  a  large,  handsome  man,  in- 
tensely fond  of  the  outdoor  life,  and  a  real  lover  of 
nature.  He  bedonged  to  that  upper  middle  class  which 
has  produced  England's  finest  men  and  women.  He 
loved  the  beaten  oanse,  and  waa  profoundly  attached  to 
Oxford  as  "the  home  of  beaten  causes,"  as  the  citadel 
of  conservatism.  He  loved  the  English  Church.  No  one 
has  paid  a  higher  tribute  to  the  Fngliah  nobility  in  its 
best  estate  than  Arnold  paid  in  his  illustration  of  a 
passage  in  Homer  by  the  anecdote  of  Lord  Granville. 
He  was  more  than  conaervative  in  his  admiration  of  the 
classics  and  in  his  insistence  upon  their  value  for  edu- 
cation and  culture.  Yet  throughout  his  life  Matthew 
Arnold  was  the  most  persistent  and  effeotiTa  critic  of 
English  life  and  English  temperament.  He  named  the 
upper  classes  "barbarians,"  and  ruled  at  the  great 
middle  class  as  "Philistiaes."  He  did  more  to  under- 
mine the  dogmas  of  his  own  church  than  those  scientific 
opponents  of  religion  whose  attitude  he  so  deplored. 
He  lauded  the  very  qualities,  say  of  the  French  or  of 
the  (German  mind,  at  which  Englishmen  were  wont  to 
scofF,  and  poured  remorseless  satire  on  that  inaccessi- 
bility to  ideas  which  marked  his  ooontrymen.  Breaking 
away  from  the  practice  of  English  poets,  he  maintained 
that  the  beautf  of  the  whole  poem  should  be  achieved 
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eTen  at  the  cost  of  beauty  in  tlie  parts;  and  in  bis  own 
poetry,  as  in  his  admirable  critical  essays,  he  held  to 
this  theory  of  art  His  critiotsm  was  avowed^  based  on 
the  principles  of  his  mastei,  the  foreign  Sainte-Beave. 
By  bis  vocation  an  inspector  of  schools,  be  condemmed 
the  national  system ;  and  while  he  was  proad  enough 
in  hie  heart  of  Kngby  and  Winchester,  proud  of  bis 
father's  great  record,  he  was  unwearied  in  an  afEectdoo- 
ate  contempt  of  English  public  schools  —  "tiuwe  ab- 
surd cock-pits,"  be  calls  them  —  and  their  lamentably 
inadequate  instruction.  So,  too,  with  university  educa- 
tion. Nobody  ever  dealt  out  keener  satire  upon  its 
defects;  nobody  ever  really  loved  and  appreciated  Ox- 
ford more  than  Matthew  Arnold.  The  truth  is  that, 
like  the  England  of  his  day,  be  was  made  np  <rf  two 
elements.  One  held  &8t  to  the  traditions  of  his  race 
and  bis  creed ;  the  other  welcomed  whatever  seemed 
good  in  the  world  of  new  and  of  foreign  ideas. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  bom  at  Laleham,  in  the  Thames 
valley,  December  24,  1822.  His  fetber,  the  greatest 
of  English  head-masters,  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  trana. 
mitted  to  this  eldest  son  more  of  the  qualities  which 
made  Arnold  of  Rugby  so  influential  and  so  fsmoos 
than  the  son's  contemporaries  would  have  allowed.  Dr. 
Arnold  was  a  fearless  liberal ;  so  was  the  son.  But  a 
liberal  in  18S2  could  still  be  a  pillar  of  the  English 
Church  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  party  iriiioh 
passed  the  reform  bill;  the  liberaliam  of  the  second  half 
of  the  century,  that  of  the  enlightened  men  like  Arnold 
himself,  not  that  of  what  he  calls  "  the  vulgar  liberab," 
was  forced  into  quite  different  diannels.  In  personal 
characteristics  father  and  son  were  not  unlike.  Both 
were  uncompromising  in  their  ideals  of  conduct,  of  per* 
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sonal  purity,  and  in  their  love  of  truth,  their  hatred  of 
s  lie.  The  Tefaement  altruism  of  the  elder  man,  his  in- 
sistence on  active  and  vital  religion,  what  was  called 
"  muscular  Christianity,"  was  equally  prominent  in  the 
son,  though  he  had  another  conception  of  Christianity 
itself,  and  allowed  his  vein  of  playfulness  and  satire  to 
take  the  place  of  the  earnestness  and  directness  which 
so  well  became  I>r.  Arnold  as  a  preacher  and  a  teacher 
in  direct  contact  with  youth.  How  keenly  the  son  ap- 
preciated bis  father's  noble  nature  can  be  read  in  the 
beautiful  lines  of  Rugby  Chapel.  His  mother  was 
Mary  Penrose,  daughter  of  a  clergyman ;  and  while  the 
letters  which  Arnold  wrote  her  with  unfailing  regularity 
until  her  death  in  187S  show  no  great  store  of  epigram 
and  phrase,  they  are  not  only  the  outcome  of  a  deep 
affection,  but  olear  evidence  that  she  appreciated  her 
son's  work  and  sympathized  with  his  ideas.  She  must 
have  transmitted  to  him  something  of  the  charm  and 
delicate  fiavor  which  he  displayed  in  his  best  efforts,  as 
well  as  that  accessibility  to  ideas  which  he  always  pro- 
fessed. Dean  Stanley  wrote  Arnold  upon  her  death: 
"She  retained  the  lifelong  reverence  for  your  father's 
greatness,  without  a  blind  attempt  to  rest  in  the  form 
and  letter  of  his  words;"  and  Arnold  comments:  **This 
is  exactly  true." 

In  1828  Thomas  Arnold  was  elected  head-master 
of  Rugby,  and  moved  thither  with  his  family ;  but  two 
years  later  Matthew  was  sent  hack  to  Ldeham  as  a 
pupil  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bnckland,  an  uncle,  and  remained 
there  until  1836,  when  he  went  to  Winchester.  His 
biographer  notes  the  cleverness  which  enabled  the  bc^ 
to  take  a  high  place  in  the  school  and  so  to  escape  much 
of  the  "austerity"  of  the  Winchester  system.   After  s 
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year,  be  flntered  Bugby,  living  with  his  &tlier  in  the 
sohool^house.  Readers  of  Tom  Brovm'a  School-DayB 
will  recall  the  scene  where  Tom  is  sent  to  the  doctor's 
rooms  and  finds  that  awful  person  in  familiar  play  with 
the  children,  a  picture  drawn  from  life.  We  hear  of 
a  poem,  Alaric  at  Rome^  winning  a  school  prise  for 
the  boy  of  seventeen ;  and  the  next  year,  1841,  after 
obtaining  a  classical  scholarship  at  Balliol  CoU^e,  Ox- 
ford,  rad  then  a  "  school-exhibition,"  he  goes  into  reu- 
dence  in  the  unirersity  which  fae  loved  so  tenderly  and 
soolded  with  such  amiable  persistencet 

Matthew  Arnold  is  the  poet  of  Oxford.  His  two 
poems,  Thyrsis,  a  monody  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  and  The  Scholar- Gypsy,  abound 
in  ftllusiona  to  "  that  sweet  city  with  her  dreaming  spires  " 
and  to  the  beautiful  country  about  it.  They  are  not 
only  a  kind  of  poetical  guide-book  to  the  place,  but 
they  hare  in  more  subtle  ways  the  Oxford  note,  a  note 
which  Arnold  himself  sounds  in  nearly  all  his  written 
woik.  Like  Oxford,  he  was  apparently  supercilious, 
apart,  exactly  the  opposite  (dt  the  popular  or  "  genial " 
man.  Like  Oxford,  too,  he  was  not  really  supercilious, 
not  at  all  the  "  superior  person,"  but  simply  one  who 
was  not  to  be  taken  in  by  the  shows  of  things  or  by 
popular  clamor, — one  who  knew  his  own  position  and  iba 
value  of  his  own  opinion  and  was  frank  enough  to  state 
his  exact  estimate  of  himself.  "  I  have  just  seen  an 
American,"  he  writes  Ms  mother  from  Paris,  in  1865, 
'*  a  great  admirer  of  mine,  who  says  that  the  three  peo- 
ple he  wanted  to  see  in  Europe  were  James  Marldnean, 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  myself.  His  talk  was  not  as  our 
talk,  but  he  was  a  good  man."  It  would  be  easy  to  oom- 
ment  cm  this  as  insufferable  conceit ;  bnt  it  is  nothing  of 
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the  kind.  He  writes  jmt  wbftt  he  thinks ;  and  what  one 
would  most  like  to  investigate  is  the  sincerity  of  the 
American.  The  attitude  of  Arnold  is,  of  course,  his 
own ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  rect^nize  in  it  the  infln- 
ence  of  hie  Oxford  training.  Of  his  oniverBity  experience 
the  facts  are  easily  told.  A  charming,  witty,  keen,  and 
robust  companion,  noted  among  a  group  of  notable  young 
men,  he  won  a  fair  share  of  the  honors  and  absorbed  aU 
the  delights  of  Oxford  life.  In  1842  be  gained  the  Hert- 
ford scholarship,  and  in  184S  the  Newdigate  prize  for 
a  poem  on  Cromwell.  For  this  poem  be  received  ten 
pounds  from  the  publishers,  and  saw  the  sale  of  some 
seven  hundred  copies.  He  took  only  a  second  class  in 
the  final  classical  schools,  but  his  ability  was  conceded, 
and  in  March,  1845,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Oriel 
CoU^^.  That  is  the  record  of  events ;  for  the  inner 
work,  the  making  of  his  character,  his  own  words  will 
sufBce,  not  only  in  the  various  special  tribntes  which  he 
pays  to  Oxford,  such  as  the  famous  passage  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  EssayB  in  Critidnjn,  but  in  the  sum- 
mary, 80  to  speak,  which  opens  hia  address  on  Emerson : 
"  Forty  years  ago,  when  I  was  an  undergraduate  at  Ox- 
ford, vtnoes  were  in  the  air  there  which  haunt  my  mem- 
ory stilL  .  .  .  No  such  voices  .  .  .  are  sounding  there 
now."  He  goes  ou  to  tell  of  Newman  and  the  sermons 
at  St.  Mary's  "  in  the  most  entrancing  of  voices ; "  and 
he  speaks  once  more  of  those  "  last  enchantments  of  the 
Middle  Age  which  Oxford  sheds  around  ns."  It  is  the 
spirit  of  the  passage,  not  its  letter,  which  reveals  Ar- 
nold's indebtedness  to  his  university ;  without  under- 
standing bow  great  this  indebtedness  was,  one  cannot 
comprehend  him  as  a  man. 

A  brief  experience  in  teaching  clashes  to  the  fifth 
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form  at  Ra^by  was  followed,  m  1847,  by  Amold'o  pei^ 
manent  eagi^ment  as  prirate  secretary  to  Lard  Lai» 
downe,  a  member  of  the  English  govemmeDt  He  esn» 
into  this  indirect  public  activity  at  a  time  when  affiurs 
were  of  the  moat  exciting  kind.  The  reTolntions  of  1848 
were  bieaking  ont  on  the  Continent,  and  England  had 
its  own  alarms.  "Itwillbertofin^bere,ODly,"wroteAr^ 
nold  to  his  mother  after  witnessing  the  d<Hngs  of  a  great 
mob  in  Trafalgar  Sqnare ;  and  he  was  a  trae  prophet. 
Bnt  he  saw  cl^ly  the  sbnges  of  the  political  and  social 
system  in  England,  and  had  already  turned  to  those 
ideas  which  he  afterwards  preached  so  strenuously  as 
the  only  hope  for  true  reform.  Meuiwhile  he  continued 
his  poetical  efforts,  bnt  in  a  very  nnobtmsive  way.  7%e 
Strayed  Seveller  and  Other  Poems  appeared  in  1849 
in  an  edition  <^  five  hundred  copies,  of  which  few  were 
sold.  The  rest  were  withdrawn,  and  the  booh  is  now 
very  rare ;  "  A"  was  the  only  cine  to  anthonlup  afforded 
by  the  title-pi^.  In  1852  he  published  Empedodea  on 
Etna,  and  Other  Poems ;  but  again  few  oopies  wei« 
sold,  and  tiie  edition  was  withdrawn.  The  year  before, 
he  had  been  appointed  inspector  of  schools  under  gov- 
ernment, and  was  thus  enabled  to  set  up  a  household. 
June  10,  1851,  he  married  Frances  Lnoy,  daughter  of 
Sir  William  Wightman,  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Qaeen's 
Bench.  The  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  the  "  Fta" 
of  his  other  oorrespondenoe,  now  from  a  school  in  Ips- 
wich which  he  is  examining,  now  from  the  otJier  ^de 
of  England,  now  from  Paris,  show  not  only  t^  tr^ 
mendous  amount  of  work  which  Arnold  had  to  do  away 
from  home,  bnt  also  the  full  happiness  and  helpfulness 
of  his  married  life.  WritinginOctober,1851,herefera 
cheerfully  to  the  "  moving  about,"  and  says  tiiey  "  can 
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always  look  forward  to  retiring  to  Italy  on  £200  a 
year ; "  in  such  a  case  he  will  do  what  he  can  "  in  the 
literary  way  "  to  increase  the  inoome.  His  liaiinles§  and 
playful  irony,  turned  as  readily  on  himself  aa  on  others, 
gives  one  a  wrong  impresBion  of  the  amoant  of  hard 
work  which  he  did  and  of  the  responsibility  which  he 
felt   "  I  write  this  very  late  at  night,"  runs  a  passage 

in  bis  letter  to  a  friend,  "  with  S ,  a  yoong  Derby 

banker,  tria  apart,  completing  an  or^  in  the  next  room. 
When  that  good  young  man  is  calm,  these  lodgings  are 
pleasant  enough."  Nothing  could  be  more  typical  of  Ar- 
nold than  this  bright  bit  of  information ;  the  reader  smiles 
at  the  irony,  envies  the  easy  mood,  admires  the  phrase, 
and  passes  lightly  over  a  following  sentence  about  the 
«' battle  of  life  as  an  inspector  of  schools."  Indeed, 
most  oi  the  wwk  by  which  we  know  Matthew  Arnold 
was  written,  like  the  letter, "  very  late  at  night,"  while 
the  work  by  which  he  lived  and  snj^raited  his  &mily 
was  full  day's  labor  ponctuaUy  and  oonscientiouBly  done. 
Moreover,  while  he  was  well  aware  of  the  quality  of  his 
verse,  and  knew  that  it  oonid  never  take  the  public  by 
storm  as  Tennyson's  poetry  did,  and  while  he  was  bound 
to  satisfy  his  artistic  oonscienoe  first  and  let  the  popu- 
lar approval  oome  as  it  might,  he  was  nevertheless  fairly 
hopeful  that  he  might  win  his  way  as  a  poet.  Of  his 
three  main  activities,  poetiy  occupied  his  younger  man- 
hood, social  and  religious  reform  his  later  days,  and 
literary  criticism  his  entire  maturi^.  In  1868  appeared 
Potme,  hy  Matthevs  Arnold;  it  contained  the  new 
Sohrab  and  Sustum  and  many  pieces  from  the  other 
two  anonymous  volumes,  but  perhaps  more  important 
than  anything  else  in  the  book  was  his  critical  preface. 
It  is  not  too  much  if  one  calls  this  preface  the  begin- 
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ning  of  a  new  epoch  Id  English  critiuBni.  In  1855 
oame  out  a  seoond  series  of  poems,  of  which  the  moat 
notable  was  Balder  Dead,  He  writes  to  his  sister  that 
he  thinks  Balder  will  "  consolidate  the  peculiar  sort  of 
reputation"  which  he  got  by  Sohrah  and  Sustura. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  oerer  earned  much  money  from 
his  poems,  thotigh  one  is  not  to  take  too  seriously  his 
remark  to  the  tax  oommission  that  they  saw  before 
them  *'  an  unpopular  author."  He  could  be  complacent 
on  occasion,  and  never  underrated  his  poetical  powers 
in  earnest;  thus  he  records  the  remark  of  Lord  John 
BnaeeU  that  Matthew  Arnold  was  the  only  young  poet 
of  really  great  promise.  He  likes  to  note  that  a  review 
in  the  T^mea  "has  brought  Empedodee  to  the  rail- 
way bookstall  at  Derby."  In  1857  he  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetry  at  Oxford ;  and  the  next  year  he 
published  his  Merope  as  a  kind  of  manifesto  c^  his 
poetical  creed.  In  1867  appeared  his  New  Poem»,  and 
if  he  had  printed  nothing  but  Thyrsit,  the  monody  on 
the  death  of  his  friend,  the  poet  Clou^  this  would 
have  been  a  notable  volume. 

But  it  was  criticism  in  which  Arnold  was  to  make  his 
main  appeal  to  the  public.  His  Oxford  lectures  On 
IVanalating  Somer  were  published  in  1861,  and  led 
to  considerable  controversy  both  of  the  pleasant  and 
of  the  unpleasant  kind.  In  1865  came  out  the  Esaaya 
in  Criticism,  a  most  important  book.  If  not  a  popular 
auUior,  he  was  new  one  of  the  best  known  men  of  let- 
ters in  England ;  for  ah:eady,  amid  the  judgments  on 
books  and  writers,  had  begun  to  peep  out  those  stric- 
tures on  the  social,  political,  and  religious  Bbortcomings 
of  his  countrymen  by  which  he  made  hia  widest  appeal. 
He  was  now,  since  185S,  living  in  London ;  and  the  old 
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monotony  of  proTinoial  Tisits  was  further  broken  by  s 
long  tour  on  the  Continent  aa  a  oommiBaiocer  to  inyes- 
tagate  foreign  methods  of  education.  This  was  in  1859 ; 
again  in  1866  he  spent  eight  months  abroad  on  ti» 
game  errand.  Articles  in  magazines,  a  collection  of  leo- 
tnres  suoh  aa  the  Study  of  Celtic  Literature,  an  occa- 
sional pamphlet  like  bis  England  and  the  Italian  Ques- 
tion, revision  of  his  poems,  and  the  hard  romid  of  his 
protesnonal  duties,  fill  up  these  years.  In  1868  he  lost 
his  yoongeat  child.  The  entry  in  his  oommonplaoe  book 
is  pathetioaUy  brief ;  and  Mr.  Russell  fomid  him  on  the 
day  after  the  child's  death  "  oonsoling  himself  with  Mar- 
ens  Aurelius."  The  family  had  moved  to  Harrow,  so 
as  to  be  near  the  school ;  and  here  they  lived  until  1878, 
when  th^  moved  to  Cobham,  which  was  Arnold's  home 
for  the  next  fifteen  years,  ontil  bis  death. 

Prol»bIy  as  a  result  of  increasing  interest  in  the 
whole  human  question,  Arnold's  work  now  dealt  some- 
what less  with  books  and  somewhat  more  with  life.  His 
JFriendship's  Garland,  1871,  is  one  of  the  most  suo- 
oesaf  ul  of  his  works,  and  satirizes  that  object  of  Arnold's 
keenest  criticism,  the  great  middle  class  of  England,  the 
I^ilistines,  with  an  almost  exuberant  humor.  A  more 
serious  attack  on  the  social  ideas  of  Englishmen  is  his 
Culture  cmd  Anarchy.  Taking  a  phrase  from  Swift  in 
pruse  of  "  sweetness  and  light,"  Matthew  Arnold  now 
threw  in  the  teeth  of  his  oountrymen  the  reproach  of 
their  almost  total  lack  of  these  supreme  qualities.  It 
was  an  easy  step,  too,  from  manners  and  politics  to  re- 
ligion. In  1870  he  began  his  plea  for  a  more  rational 
view  of  the  religious  question  with  a  book — its  con- 
tents had  appeared  in  the  Comhill  Magazine  —  on 
St.  Paid  and  Protettantiam ;  it  was  followed  in  1873 
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b;  Literature  <md  Dogma,  where  oertain  bishops  of  tiie 
English  Charoh  were  not  too  Tespeotfully  treated,  and 
in  1875  by  God  and  the  Bible. 

He  was  now  regarded  as  the  first  literary  cri^o  of 
his  age  and  country,  although  the  public  was  not  in- 
clioed  to  rate  his  religious  oontributions  as  important 
Many  of  his  friends,  even,  thought  this  work  a  waste 
of  time,  and  mourned  for  the  poetry  that  he  mi^t  have 
produced.  Opposition  of  oouise  was  active ;  and  he  de- 
clined a  second  election  as  Oxford  professor  of  poetry, 
for  fear  of  the  "  religious  row  "  which  wouU  oisne.  A 
leading  article  in  the  AtheruBum  seriously  considered 
his  claims  to  the  title  of  best  English  poet,  placing  him 
in  some  respects  ahead  of  Tennyson  and  Browning.  But 
he  wrote  little  poetry  in  these  years ;  two  poems,  how- 
ever, the  beautiful  Ode  on  the  death  of  hia  friend  Dean 
Stanley  and  the  pathetic  Geist's  Graoe^  will  always 
be  regarded  as  supporting  the  regrets  of  his  friends 
that  he  produced  so  little  verse.  Meanwhile  he  did  ex- 
oeU^it  service  to  the  cause  of  poetry  in  general  by  writ- 
ing the  introduction  to  Ward's  collection  of  English 
Poets,  and  by  pnblishing  selections  from  WordswortJi 
and  from  Byron.         * 

In  188S  Gladstone  assigned  him  a  pension  of  £250 
from  the  literary  fund,  and  the  same  winter  he  visited 
America  to  ^ve  a  course  of  lectures.  These  Diacouraet 
in  America  —  one  on  '*  Numbers,"  attacking  the  prob- 
lem of  good  government  and  social  organization,  one  on 
*'  Literature  and  Science,"  and  one  on  "  Emerson"  — 
showed  him  in  undiminished  vigor  of  thought  and  phrase. 
The  newspapers  made  gentle  fun  of  his  manner,  and 
there  was  nothing  popular  in  the  coarse ;  but  it  won 
him  many  new  friends  and  earned  him  a  fiur  amount 
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of  money.  Hia  daughter  married  an  American,  and 
Arnold  made  another  viiit  in  the  States  in  1886,  Thia 
time  hifl  enjoyment  of  the  journey  was  marred  by  ill 
health.  He  had  inherited  from  his  father  a  tendency  to 
heart  dieease,  and  traa  now  aware  of  its  actual  presence ; 
but  in  his  letters,  he  speaks  calmly  of  the  proq>ect  of 
sudden  death.  In  1886  and  1886  he  was  still  busy  ia- 
vestigating  foreign  schools,  though  be  complains  of  the 
oold,  and,  at  times,  of  his  own  suffering.  In  Norember, 
1886,  be  retired  from  bis  active  duties  as  inspector  of 
schools.  In  April,  1888,  he  went  to  Liverpool  to  meet 
hia  daughter,  who  bad  suled  thither  from  Kew  Yin-k. 
On  Tuesday,  tile  16th,  while  hastening  towards  the 
docks,  be  feQ,  and  died  without  regaining  oonscions- 
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Whateveb  the  minor  merits  or  defects  in  tlie  char- 
acter of  Dickens,  two  great  features  stand  oat  clearly — 
his  kindliness  and  his  ooorage.  To  the  whole  human 
race  he  reached  a  hand  of  cheer  and  ciMnfort.  Childreii 
loved  him.  It  was  this  great  heart  of  his  that  caused 
Thackeray's  children  to  ask  their  father  wh;  he  did  not 
write  books  like  Mr.  Dickens's,  and  grown  persons  to 
cry,  at  mention  of  his  name,  "  God  bless  him  I "  Hia 
unfailing  good  spirits  through  the  last  years  of  illness 
close  fittingly  a  story  of  sweetDeas  and  courage.  Onoe 
in  a  speech,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  actor's  having 
"  sometimes  to  come  from  scenes  of  sickness,  of  suffer- 
ing, ay,  even  of  death  itself,  to  play  his  part,"  he  added 
that  **  all  of  us,  in  our  spheres,  have  as  often  to  do 
violence  to  our  feelings,  and  to  hide  our  hearts  in  fight- 
ing this  great  battle  of  life,  and  in  disohatging  our 
duties  and  responsibilities."  Frequently  in  ill-health, 
married  to  an  uncongenial  wife,  during  his  boyhood 
subjected  to  ignominious  labor,  Dickens  had  as  much 
cause  as  the  average  man  to  be  sad ;  yet,  outwardly, 
and  generally  in  his  family,  he  was  cheerfuL  Perhaps 
the  very  stmg^e  which  he  had  to  make  saved  him, 
taught  him  the  larger  optimism.  Certainly  a  great  deal 
was  due  to  his  natural  mirthfulness,  his  inexhaustible 
hnmor.  Still,  as  baa  often  been  observed,  mirth  is  hf 
no  means  cheerfulness,  and  humor  is  played  about  by 
pathos.  Dickens's  cheerfulness  was  won  hardly  and 
could  never  have  been  won  but  for  his  courage. 
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These  chief  charaotenfltica  at  Dickens  ue,  as  every 
one  knows,  shadowed  forth  in  his  books  with  erer- 
ohanging,  neTer«nding  pathos  and  humor.  Whatever 
purpose  they  had,  —  to  refonn  this  prison  or  that  char- 
i^  school,  or  to  give  thousands  wholesome  araasement, 
or  to  ridicule  the  "  Cinmmlocntion  Office," — they  have 
accomplished  the  greater  purpose  of  preaching  the  chief 
trait  of  their  author.  In  nearly  all  his  books,  behind 
the  gloomy  piotores  of  oppression  and  pover^,  behind 
the  loud  humor  and  buffoonery,  is  his  gentleness,  his 
genial  mirth,  fais  simple  faith  in  mankind.  Evety  one 
has  laughed  and  wept  over  his  Aooks ;  no  writer  of  the 
nineteenth  oentury,  perhaps  of  any  century,  hag  so  given 
his  heart  to  English-reading  people. 

There  are  of  coarse  certain  other  traits  very  obvious 
in  Diekens.  He  was  feverishly  ambitious,  often  for  mere 
worldly  fame.  He  had  a  pride  that  some^mes  was  al- 
most akin  to  vanity.  In  little  things  he  was  unreason- 
ably irritable.  Further,  still,  though  he  had  a  fine  sense 
of  honor  and  courtesy,  he  had,  it  must  be  granted,  a  cer- 
tain bluntness  of  artistic  sensibility  —  a  cheap  love  of 
melodramatic  effect ;  in  the  man,  as  in  his  books,  there  is 
too  frequently  a  so^eation  of  overdone  pathos,  of  humor 
Uiat  borders  on  caricature,  of  theatrical  show.  Per- 
sonally, he  was  always  overdressed.  Many  have  sought 
to  account  for  this  laok  of  taste  by  Dickens's  lack  of  fine 
breeding,  by  his  extremely  humble  origin.  It  would  be 
indeed  renuu-kaUe  if  the  son  of  a  Mr.  Micawber  — 
for  such  a  man  was  Dickens's  father  —  developed  the 
austere  taste  of  an  Arnold  or  a  Newman ;  Dickens  was 
nurtured  literally  in  the  streets  of  London,  not  in  an 
academic  grove.  Yet  in  hia  actions  and  his  manners  he 
was  in  no  sense  vulgar.   The  humble-origin  ailment, 
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cae  htpat  to  Mpeet,  a  taotxmTtaaeat » v^.after  ex- 

{Aaiidi^  a,  mak  naj  aonntin  tarte,  of  bnigb^  agaout 
DiAamriiony  unfair  aeemrtioiM.  Hm  fwts  cf  his  UEt 
acquit  him  of  commoanaa.  Indwd,  as  <ne  oooBdm 
than  and  keeps  that  hnmhle  ongin  in  mind  the  while, 
one  eomea  nunc  and  iimkv  to  have  &ith  in  tim  **  nafaml 
goodneaa  of  man."  For  below  and  ahore  all,  and  throng 
all,  piedominate  the  man's  Idudlineas  and  oooraee,  hn 
great  fanman  faeazt. 

Charies  Dickens,  the  son  of  John  IXefansand  EHia- 
betb  fiaiTDw,  was  lorn  in  Portaea  on  Febnarr  12, 1812. 
His  father,  to  posterify  Mr.  Wnkins  Micawbtt,  li?ed 
in  grandiloqiient  poraiy.  A  deriohip  in  tte  navy  paj 
office  cleaily  did  not  support  his  large  familj,  and  after 
a  few  yean,  dor^  which  he  moTed  to  Chatham  and 
London,  he  fbond  himself  arrested  for  debt  and  well 
settled  in  the  Marshalaea  prison.  Poor  Hts.  Bficawber 
—  that  is.  Ml*.  Dickens  —  had  set  np  har  "  B!>nHi>ig 
Establishment  f<ff  Yoong  I^iea ;""  bat  I  never  foond," 
says  Dickens,  "  that  sny  yoong  lady  had  ctbt  been  to 
scboid  there ;  or  that  any  yoang  lady  ever  came,  or  pn>- 
fessed  to  come ;  or  that  the  least  preparatum  was  ever 
made  to  receive  aoy  yonng  lady.  The  only  visitors  I 
ever  uw  or  heard  of  were  creditors.  2^^  aaed  to  oome 
at  all  hours,  and  some  of  them  were  quite  ferodons." 
Mrs.  Dickens  had  therefore  to  abandon  the  school  and 
join  her  husband  in  the  Marshalaea,  where  one  can  txasj 
his  sayisg,  "  for  the  first  time  in  many  revolving  years, 
the  overwhelming  pressure  of  pecuniary  liabilities  was 
not  proclaimed  from  day  to  day,  by  importanate  •jmeet 
declining  to  vacate  the  passage." 

Charles,  aged  eleven,  was  put  in  a  shoe-blaokiiig  fac- 
tory, with  the  task,  on  a  salary  of  six  shillings  a  veek, 
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of  pasting  labels  on  bottles  —  a  poeitioa  he  considered 
degradiDg  and  one  to  which  he  nerer  referred  with 
plrasure.  During  these  fears  of  child-labor  he  sabsisted 
for  the  most  part  on  bread,  milk,  cheese,  and  stale  pas- 
try,  —  Bometimes  on  nothing  tA  all ;  occasionally  there 
was  a  spree  on  padding  or  ^  la  mode  beef.  In  his  own 
words  he  was  a  "  queer  small  boy  "  and  he  was  a  sickly 
boy ;  how  much  he  suffered  oan  be  onderstood  only  by 
those  who  know  the  pathetic  story  of  little  David  Cop- 
perfield. 

In  1824  John  Dickens,  released  from  prison,  took  his 
family  to  the  house  of  a  woman  who  figures  as  "  Mrs. 
I^pchin  "  in  Domiey  and  Son,  quarreled  with  Lamert, 
his  son's  employer,  and  determined,  as  if  by  commend- 
able though  tardy  inspiration,  actually  to  send  the  boy 
to  school.  Charles  was  forthwith  put  at  WellingbMi 
House  Academy,  the  head  master  of  which,  Mr.  Jones, 
is  said  to  have  been  *'  a  most  ignorant  fellow,  and  a 
mere  tyrant. 

The  boy's  schooling,  however,  was  a  brief  and,  tech- 
nically, a  poor  one.  In  three  years  it  was  all  over,  such 
as  it  was,  for  at  fifteen  he  entered  the  office  of  a  solici- 
tor, where  he  stayed  till  November,  1828.  llien,  his 
father  having  become  a  reporter,  the  son  decided  to 
follow  the  same  calling.  In  bis  boyhood,  nevertheless, 
he  did  receive  a  very  valuable  education  —  that  which 
made  Oliver  2\oiat,  Nicludaa  Ifickleby,  practically  all 
his  novels,  possible.  He  was  not  merely  familiar  with 
the  London  streets,  as  was  Macaulay  ;  he  was  of  them. 
What  he  wrote  down  in  David  Copperfield  was  not 
what  he  had  observed,  but  what  he  had  lived.  The 
squalor,  the  pathos,  the  humor,  bad  entered  into  his 
soul.  There  was  at  least  one  lesson,  in  the  great  school 
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of  the  world,  which  Dickens  had  leaned  better  than 
any  one  else,  —  aa  he  was  bood  abondaody  to  ahow. 

At  hie  trade  of  reporter  the  young  boy  of  the  streets 
worked  with  zeaL  He  learned  shorthand ;  he  reported 
for  The  True  Sun,  The  Mirror  of  PoTiiametU,  and 
The  Morning  Chronicle,  and  waa  soon  considered  one 
of  the  quickest  reporters  in  London.  Years  later  he  told 
graphically  of  his  experiences.  "I  have  often  transcribed 
for  the  printer,"  he  said,  "from  .my  shorthand  notes, 
important  public  speeches,  in  which  the  striot«st  aocn- 
racy  was  required,  and  a  mistake  in  which  would  have 
been,  to  a  young  man,  severely  compromising,  writing 
on  the  palm  of  my  hand,  by  the  light  of  a  dark  lantern, 
in  a  post-oiuuse  and  four,  galloping  throu^  a  wild  oooo- 
try,  and  through  the  dead  of  the  night,  at  the  then  soi^ 
prisingrate  of  fifteen  miles  anhonr.  .  .  .  Betominghome 
from  excited  political  meetings  in  the  country  to  the 
watting  press  in  London,  I  do  verily  believe  I  have  been 
upset  in  almost  every  description  of  vehicle  known  in 
this  country.  I  have  been,  in  my  time,  belated  in  miiy 
by-roads,  towards  the  small  hours,  forty  or  fifty  miles 
from  London,  in  a  wheelless  carriage,  with  exhausted 
horses,  and  drunken  post-boys,  and  have  got  back  in 
time  for  publication,  to  be  received  with  never-forgot- 
ten compliments  by  the  late  Mr.  Black,  coming  in  the 
broadest  of  Scotch  from  the  broadest  of  hearts  I  ever 
knew." 

Like  young  David  Copperfield,  Dickens  had  his  Dora, 
in  1829,  when  he  was  a  lad  of  seventeen.  In  1865  he 
thus  wrote  of  his  feeling  to  Forster :  "  I  don't  quite 
apprehend  what  you  mean  by  my  overrating  the  strength 
of  the  feeUngof  fire-and-twentyyearssgo.  If  you  mean 
of  my  own  feeling,  and  will  only  think  what  the  desper- 
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ate  intensity  of  my  nature  is,  and  that  tliia  began  wlien 
I  was  Charley's  age ;  tliat  it  ezclnded  every  other  idea 
from  my  mind  for  four  yean,  at  a  time  vben  four  years 
are  equal  to  four  times  four ;  and  that  I  went  at  it  with 
a  determination  to  oreroome  all  the  difficulties,  which 
fairly  lifted  me  up  into  that  newspaper  life,  and  floated 
me  away  over  a  hundred  men's  heads :  then  you  are 
wrong,  because  nothiog  oan  exag^;erate  that.  ...  No 
one  can  imagine  in  the  most  distout  degree  what  pain 
the  recollection  gave  me  in  Coj^erfi^d.  And,  just  as 
I  can  never  open  that  book  as  I  open  any  other  book,  I 
cannot  see  the  faoe  (even  at  tonr-aad-forty),  or  hear 
the  voice,  without  going  wandering  away  over  the  ashes 
of  all  that  youth  and  hope  in  the  wildest  manner." 

Instead  of  winning  his  Dora,  Dickens  unfortunately 
married  Catharine  Hogarth,  the  daughter  of  a  fellow 
worker  on  the  Chronicle.  He  was  then  unused  to  the 
society  of  ladies  and  would  seem  to  have  fallen  in  lore 
generally  witli  all  the  Hogarth  daughters  and  by  ill  luck 
to  have  married  the  one  whom  he  later  found  least  suited 
to  him.  He  was  married  in  April,  18S6,  and  took  his 
wife  to  live  in  Fumival's  Inn,  where  their  first  child,  a 
boy,  was  bom.  The  following  year  be  moved  to  48, 
Doughty  Street,  and  in  1839,  with  improving  fortune, 
to  1, 'Devonshire  Terrace. 

In  Dickens's  ease  the  journalistic  road  led  to  substan- 
tial Buocess  and  early  fame.  In  1835  he  began  his  hu- 
morous Sketches  by  Boz,  in  tbe  Monthly  Magtadne  and 
in  the  J/omira^  and  the  .^leninjr  C%ronic/e.  These  were 
continued  the  following  year  with  such  skill  that  he  was 
asked  l^  Chapman  and  Hall  to  write  humorous  papers 
to  illustrate  the  sporting  sketches  of  Seymour.  Dickens, 
however,  who  osuaUy  managed  to  have  his  own  way 
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with  pnblishers,  soon  brought  it  about  that  the  sporting 
subject  was  dropped  —  ezoept  for  that  gallant  eports- 
man,  Mr.  Winkle  —  and  that  Seymour  illnatrnted  him. 
After  eight  numbers  Seymour  killed  himself,  and  H&bk)t 
Browne  ("Phiz")  took  up  the  pictore-making.  These 
p^>ers,  which  appeared  monthly  from  April,  1836,  to 
November,  1837,  were  no  less  than  the  Poathvmowa 
Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  edited  by  Boz. 

The  young  humorist  sprang  into  immediate  fame. 
As  Mr.  Chesterton  puts  it,  "  Dickens  was  evidently  a 
great  man ;  unless  he  was  a  thousand  men."  More  than 
this,  as  he  wrote  Pickwick,  as  be  immortalized  Mr. 
Tracy  Tupman,  Sam  Weller,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Pick- 
wick O.  C.  M.  P.  C,  Dickena  stumbled  on  the  best 
sort  of  subjects  for  bis  other  novels.  Not  in  ancient 
kni^ts,  not  in  country  gentlemen,  but  in  the  very  ore*- 
tures  of  the  Lcmdou  he  knew  so  well, — creatures  &tt, 
absurd  for  heroes,  unromantic  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word,  was  he  to  find  the  characters  who  were  to  move 
the  whole  world  to  taogbter  and  team.  While  Pickaict 
was  still  going  through  serial  form,  in  1887,  Otiver 
2\oist  b^;an  to  come  out  in  Sentley's  i/itcellany,  and 
in  1889,  from  January  to  October,  Tficholas  NvMeby 
followed.  Soon  after,  in  1840-41,  Master  Humphrtry's 
Clock,  which  started  as  a  weekly,  dropped  the  Clock 
and  developed  into  The  Old  CuriosUy  Shop  and  Sar- 
naby  Budge. 

The  fame  of  Dickens,  although  he  was  not  yet  thirty, 
was  now  secure.  Mr,  Pickwick,  Sam  Weller,  Jingle, 
Fagin,  Charley  Bates,  Squeers,  Dick  Swiveller,  Little 
KeU,  and  Quilp,  to  say  nothing  of  many  others,  wen 
important  persons,  known  in  almost  every  household. 
Men  of  distinction  sought  the  author  out  and  honored 
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him.  He  was  well  aoqtmnted  with  Carlyle,  Washington 
Ittid^,  Aiasworth,  Bulwer  Ljtton,  and  later  with  Willde 
Collins,  Mrs.  Gaakell,  smd  Tfaackera;.  One  of  his  best 
friends  was  William  Macready,  the  actor ;  Dickens  him- 
self had  a  strong  turn  for  the  stage,  thought  at  <me 
time  of  becoming  a  professional  player,  and  often  organ- 
ized and  acted  in  ezoeUent  amateor  theatricals.  He  had 
already  written,  indeed,  a  bnrlesqne,  Th«  Strange  Gen- 
Ueman,  and  a  oomie  opera,  The  Village  Coquettes. 
Closest  of  all  hia  friends  was,  of  coane,  John  Forster, 
his  best  biographer. 

Dickena  was  personally  a  very  striking  figure.  "  He 
had  a  capital  forehead,"  says  Forster, "  a  firm  nose  with 
full  wide  nostril,  eyes  wonderfully  beaming  with  intel- 
lect and  running  over  with  humour  and  cheerfulness, 
and  a  rather  prominent  month  strongly  marked  with 
sensibility.  .  .  .  Light  and  motion  flashed  from  ereiy 
part"  of  his  face.  "It  was  as  if  made  of  steel,"  said 
Mrs.  Carlyle.  We  to-day  are,  in  iatA,  too  apt  to  think 
of  the  elderly,  bald,  bearded  Dickens  of  photography ; 
the  yonng  man,  with  rich  brown  hair  and  clean-shaTea 
face,  k^  to  die  last  only  one  of  his  youthful  features — 
what  Forster  calls  "  the  eager,  restless,  energetic  out- 
look." Carlyle  ^ves  an  interesting  picture  of  him :  "  He 
is  a  fine  little  fellow  —  Boz,  I  think.  Clear,  blue,  Intel- 
ligent  eyes,  eyebrows  that  he  arches  amazingly,  large 
protrusive  rather  loose  month,  a  faoe  of  most  extreme 
mobUUy,  which  he  shuttles  about  —  eyebrows,  eyes, 
mouth,  and  all  —  in  a  very  singular  manner  while 
speaking.  .  .  .  For  the  rest,  a  quiet  shrewd-looking 
little  fellow,  who  seems  to  guess  pretty  well  what  he 
is  and  what  others  are." 

Dickens  had  long  been  eager  to  visit  America,  the 
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land  of  democracy,  aa  he  sapposed.  Urgent  invitations 
were  extended ;  and  so  on  the  4th  of  January,  1842, 
be  Bet  sail  vith  his  wife.  He  was  received  everywhere 
with  ovation.  Very  soon,  however,  he  grew  weary  erf 
dinners  and  calls  and  speeches,  and  was  disappointed 
at  not  finding  the  model  democracy  he  expected.  His 
discontent  was  no  doubt  largely  due  to  his  absence 
from  Ijondon,  the  home  of  his  inspiration  ;  but  there  is 
no  mistaking  this,  written  to  Macready  March  22 :  "It 
is  of  no  use,  I  am,  disappointed.  This  is  not  the  repab- 
lic  I  came  to  see ;  this  is  not  the  republic  of  my  imagi- 
nation. I  infinitely  prefer  a  liberal  monarchy  —  even 
with  its  sickening  acoompaniment  of  court  circulars  — 
to  such  a  government  as  this.  ...  I  see  a  press  more 
mean  and  paltry  and  silly  and  disgraceful  than  any 
country  I  ever  knew.  ...  In  the  respects  of  not  being 
left  alone,  and  of  being  horribly  disgusted  by  tobacco- 
chewing  and  tobacco  spitUe,  I  have  suffered  consider- 
ably." It  is  true  that  Dickens  was  easily  irritated  by 
inngnificant  things  and  that  he  had  not  learned  that 
he  who  runs  for  praise  may  reap  adulation ;  but  it  is 
true,  too,  that  the  America  of  1842  must  have  pre- 
sented to  an  Englishman  the  ill-assorted  vigor  and  bad 
manners  of  youth.  In  those  days  young  Europeans 
were  still  carried  on  the  wave  of  revolutionary  enthnm- 
asm  for  a  Utopia,  and  they  naturally  looked  to  America. 
Of  course  they  were  disappointed ;  as  they  would  have 
been  with  any  other  land  had  they  cherished  the  same 
high  expectations  of  it.  The  German  poet  Lenau  had 
very  nearly  the  same  experience  as  Dickens  at  very 
nearly  the  same  time  —  without,  of  course,  the  ova- 
tions, which  at  first  pleased  Dickens  and  which  later,  by 
their  iteration,  disgusted  him.  The  authcnr  of  Ptchoick 
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ma  back  in  London  by  June  and  soon  pnblisbed  hU 
American  Notes,  full  of  ungentle  sayings,  and,  begin- 
ning with  January,  1843,  Martin  Chvzzlewit,  with  more 
hits  at  America. 

Much  the  most  important  publication  of  1848,  how- 
ever, was  the  Chriotraaa  Carol,  with  illnatrationB  by 
John  Leech.  It  was  the  first  of  a  number  of  Christmaa 
stories,  the  next  of  which  was  7^  Chimes,  in  1844, 
followed  in  1846  by  The  CricJcet  on  the  Hearth.  To 
read  2%e  Chimes  to  a  oboioe  circle  at  Forster's  boose 
on  December  2, 1844,  was  the  reason  for  Dickens's  sud- 
den return  from  Italy,  where  he  had  been  during  tiie 
fall.  Maclise,  who  was  of  the  party,  has  made  the  night 
immortal  in  his  picture :  Dickens  with  his  manuscript, 
and  among  his  friends  about  him  Carlyle,  Douglas  Jer- 
rold,  and  Forster.  The  author  went  back  to  Italy  the 
same  month  and  remained  there  till  the  following  June. 
In  1846  he  began  in  the  Daily  News  his  Picture* 
from  Italy,  Antiquity  had  pleased  him  more  than  the 
brand-new  democracy  of  America,  and  Italy  hence 
esoapes  with  better  treatment. 

Dickens  had,  in  fact,  started  the  Daily  News  in 
January,  1846,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  medium 
of  expression  outside  his  novels.  But  after  only  three 
weeks  he  resigned  his  editorship  and  returned  to  novel- 
writing.  Four  years  later,  however,  he  discovered  a  more 
convenient  form  of  periodical  in  a  weekly  serial.  House- 
hold  Words,  which  he  conducted  from  1850  to  1859, 
and  in  which  appeared,  besides  Christmas  stories,  A 
ChUcTa  History  of  England  (1851-58)  and  Hard 
Times  (1854).  It  was  succeeded  by  a  similar  weekly, 
All  the  Fear  Sound,  begun  in  April,  1859,  imd  con- 
tinued by  him  to  his  death,  1870,  aft«r  which  his  son 
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managed   it.  In  it  appeared,  besides  more  ChristmM 

Btoriea,  A  Tale  of  Tioo  Cities  (1859),  Bunted  Doom 
(I860),  The  Unceymmerdal  Traveller  (1860),  aod 
Great  Expectations  (1860-61). 

Nor  were  tJiese  the  only  fmits  of  Dickens's  iuexliaast- 
iUe  power.  The  Pictures  from  Italy  were  followed,  in 
1846, 1847,  and  1848  by  Dombey  and  Son,  in  twoity 
monthly  numbers.  An  old  charwoman's  remat^  told 
by  Forster,  reveals  the  great  popolarity  of  IHokens's 
stories.  She  lodged  at  a  snuff-shop,  where  on  the  first 
Monday  of  every  month  the  landlord  read  Dombey 
aloud.  "  lAwk,  Ma'sm  I  "  she  said  one  day  to  Mrs.  Ho- 
garth, "I  thought  that  three  or  four  men  most  hare  pot 
together  Domhey/"  The  intimacy  of  the  woman  with 
the  book  is  of  course  the  point  for  remark,  but  it  is  not 
uninteresting  that  the  author's  sereral-handed  £mrtility 
should  have  atruoh  her  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
Piciwick  struck  Mr.  Chesterton ;  it  is  indeed  hard  to 
believe  that  Dickens  was  one  man.  For  fast  on  the 
heels  of  Domhey  oiune  David  Copperfidd,  hegan  in 
May,  1849,  and  finished  in  serial  form  in  November, 
1850.  Other  great  novels  followed  in  rapid  snooession. 
Besides  what  he  puhUehed  in  Household  Words  and 
All  the  Tear  Sound,  Dickens  wrote  Bleak  Bout9 
(1852-53),  Litae  Dorrit  (1855-67),  Our  Mutual 
Friend  (1864-65),  and  The  Mystery  of  Bdmn 
Drood  (1870),  cut  short  by  the  author's  death. 

Yet  through  all  this  success  and  in  spite  of  his  nat- 
ural eheerfulnesB,  Dickens  was  not  wholly  happy  at 
home.  He  had  been  for  stnne  time  nnwontedly  irri- 
table and  depressed,  and  finally,  in  1658,  showed  by  his 
letters  to  Forster  that  the  chief  trouble,  besides  failing 
health,  lay  in  Mrs.  Dickens,  whom  he  had  married  in 
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such  a  borst  of  enthasiaum  for  all  die  Hogarth  daugh- 
ters. "Why  is  it,"  he  wrote  "  that,  as  with  poor  David, 
a  sense  comes  always  crushiog  on  me  now,  when  I 
&J1  into  low  spirits,  as  of  one  happiness  I  have  missed 
in  life,  and  one  friend  and  companion  I  have  never 
made  7  "  Again  :  "  We  are  strangely  ill-aBsorted  for 
the  bond  there  is  between  as."  In  May,  1868,  he  and 
his  wife  ^reed  to  separate,  Dickens  allowing  ber  j£600 
a  year  and  nothing  in  his  wilL 

The  weakest  thing  Dickens  did  in  oonnection  with 
the  whole  unfortunate  affair  was  to  publish  a  defense  of 
himself,  in  answer  to  some  scandal,  thus  making  the 
matter  public ;  and  to  write  a  letter  to  his  secietaiy, 
Us  '*  violated  letter,"  ae  he  called  it,  which  got  into  the 
fopen.  IMckens  was  strangely  sensitive  about  some 
matters,  notably  this  and  certain  questions  of  publioa* 
tion,  though,  oddly  enough,  he  was  lacking  in  the  finer 
■enaitiveness  which  would  have  made  him  shrink  from 
petty  public  wrangling. 

JuBt  before  his  separation  from  his  wife,  IKckens 
bonght  Gad's  Hill  Place,  on  the  London  road  near 
Bochester.  As  a  boy  he  had  resolved  some  day  to  bay 
the  house  which  stood  near  the  scene  of  Falataif'sen- 
counter  with  the  men  in  bockiam ;  and  though  on  his 
tmvels  he  always  longed  for  Iiondon,  he  managed  to 
break  the  spell  of  the  metropolis  for  the  dream  of  his 
boyhood  and  in  1660  to  move  permanently  to  Grad's 
Hill, 
'-  Hia  was  nevertheless  still  the  active  spirit  of  earlier 
years.  He  walked  incessantly,  often  twenty  miles  a  day, 
and  filled  spare  moments  with  [Hunting  trees  and  sbrub- 
bery,  nmlring  the  "tunnel "  under  the  I»ndon  road, 
and  building   sununer-hoases   in  the   *'  wildemess,"  a 
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tbicket  reached  by  the  tannel.  In  1853,  moreover,  1» 
had  began  public  reactings  of  his  works.  They  were  no 
doubt  remarkable,  for  Dickens  vas  a  dramatic  man 
frith  a  fine  voice;  indeed  even  the  old  Carlyle  would 
leave  Chelsea  to  hear  them  ;  but  they  were  no  donbt 
not  indicative  of  a  very  modest  taste.  Certunly  the  ex- 
ertion necessary  hastened  his  death.  For,  once  he  had 
b^un  them,  and  once  people  expected  him,  in  spite  of 
very  poor  health,  to  fulfill  his  engagements,  he  was  the 
indefatigable,  active-spirited  Dickens  of  newspaper  days. 
He  read  all  over  Engkmd ;  he  even  visited  America 
again,  where  he  found  the  people  ready,  with  the  quick 
recovery  of  youth,  to  forget  the  quarrel  of  twenty-Ave 
years  before.  His  audiences  were  everywhere  very  latge, 
and  hia  pay  was  proportionate.  But  the  trip  to  America 
was  a  great  strun  on  his  health ;  soon  the  doctors  had 
to  forUd  bis  public  readings.  He  retired  to  Grad's  Hill 
to  rest,  was  in  pain  and  without  sleep  much  of  the  time, 
but  outwardly  very  cheerful  and  still  determined  to 
'  work  at  Edwin  Drood.  Suddenly  one  day,  as  he  rose 
from  dinner,  he  fell  by  the  fireplace,  never  regained 
oonsoiouBness,  and  died  the  next  day,  June  9,  1870. 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

IMokens  was  only  fifty-eight,  in  fnll  career  of  middle 
life,  when  he  died.  Indeed,  when  his  souit  education, 
the  stmg^e  he  had  to  make  for  mere  existence,  and 
what  he  did  actually  achieve  are  considered,  his  life  is 
a  phenomenal  record  —  not  so  much  because  of  tbe  bulk 
as  because  of  the  quality  of  the  work.  Many  balf-for- 
gotten  men  are  buried  in  the  Poets'  Comer;  but  Dick- 
ens has  joined  those  who  will  be  remembered  when 
Westminster  is  foi^tten,  who  have  created  a  few  great 
eharactera  more  real  than  living  men, — Falstaff,  Dml 
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Qiiixote,SirI{ogeT,Tri8trainShandy.  IFe maybe "snoh 
stuff  as  dreams  are  made  od  ; "  but  no  one  dare  bring 
such  an  allegation  against  the  imperishable  person  of 
Mr.  Piokviok.  More  than  this,  wherever  Idudly  opti- 
mism, not  blatant,  ooc^nre  optimism,  cheers  the  faint 
of  heart,  wherever  Scrooges  are  transformed  and  Tiny 
l^ms  ate  Wed,  the  name  of  IKokena  will  be  an  endwv 
ing  and  a  Idessed  name. 
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"PooB  Utaokeray,  adieu,  adieu  I"  wrote  Carl;^ 
when  he  lieard  of  the  novelist's  death ;  "  he  had  ntanj 
fine  qualities,  no  guile  or  malice  against  any  mortal,  a 
big  mass  of  a  soul,  but  not  strong  in  pioportioD ;  a 
beautiful  vein  of  genius  lay  stru^ling  about  him."  Mr. 
Ijeslie  Stephen  adds  that  Thackeray's  weakness  was 
"  the  excess  of  sensibility  of  a  strongly  artistio  tempera- 
ment." When  thb  excess  of  sensibility  was  thrown  back 
upon  itself  by  the  rebuffs  of  the  world,  it  found  ex- 
pression not,  as  with  Carlyle,  in  rage  and  denuodatious, 
but  in  a  humor  which  moved  between  iha  extreanes  of 
laughter  and  tears,  and  in  that  form  of  fiction  which 
exposes  the  fdlies  and  hypocrisy  of  mankind  rather  thaa 
its  great  vices  and  great  virtues. 

William  Mak^>eace  Thackeray  was  bom  July  18, 
1811,  at  Calcutta.  His  great-grandfather  was  arch- 
deacon of  Surrey,  while  his  grandfather,  his  father,  and 
several  of  his  uncles  had  been  distinguished  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  father  died 
when  Thackeray  was  five  years  old,  and  the  latter  was 
sent  back  to  England  in  1617,  living  there  widi  an 
aunt.  Hie  mother  was  married  soon  after  in  India  to  a 
Major  Smyth,  coming,  however,  to  England  with  her 
husband  in  1821.  At  the  age  of  eleven  Thackeray  was 
sent  to  the  Charterhouse  School,  and  remained  there  till 
he  was  seventeen.  His  experiences  are  described  with 
fair  accuracy  in  the  story  of  Pendennia,  where  the 
school  is  called  Greyfriars,  and  the  plaoe  itself  is  fondly 
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pictured  in  the  latter  cbapten  of  7%«  NevKomea.  Mr. 
Merivale  prints  the  lecolleotioos  of  a  echool-ooninide, 
who  remembered  breaking  Thackeray's  nose  in  a  fight, 
and  admiring  the  "  little  poems  and  parodies  "  vhieh 
the  victim  wrote  in  the  latter  years  ctf  his  coarse.  The 
broken  nose  remained  as  a  deformity  throughout  the 
novelist's  life,  and  spoiled  an  otherwise  handsome  face. 
Joined  with  his  great  height  (he  was  well  over  six  feet), 
his  bulk,  and  the  enormous  size  of  his  head,  this  defect 
lent  itself  easily  to  caricature,  but  he  was  not  very 
sensitive  about  it,  and  loved  to  tell  how  be  proposed  to 
a  traveling  showman  who  had  just  lost  the  giant  of  the 
show,  that  he  should  take  the  giant's  place.  "  You  'n 
nigh  tall  enough,"  was  the  answer,  "but  I'm  afraid 
you're  too  hugly."  One  of  his  friends  at  Charterhouse 
was  John  Leech,  afterwards  his  fellow  worker  on  Punch. 
After  a  short  residence  with  his  parents  in  Devonshire, 
where  he  contributed  some  verses  to  a  local  newspaper, 
he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1829.  One 
aide  of  his  life  here,  the  dining  and  wining  and  expen- 
nive  aide,  may  be  followed  between  the  lines  of  Fen- 
dennis's  career  at  Oxbridge,  though  tiie  weak  and  con- 
ceited Pen  himself  is  no  portrait  of  the  authcnr.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  be  made  friends  among  the  best  men  of 
his  day,  such  as  Thompson,  afterwards  Master  of  TriiK 
ity,  who  was  a  member  of  a  little  essay  club  which 
Thackeray  himself  formed,  Edward  FitzGerald,  King- 
lake,  Milnes,  Spedding,  and  Tennyson.  The  first  of 
these  friends  says  that  though  "  careless  of  nnivendty 
distinction,"  Thackeray  "  had  a  vivid  appreciation  of 
English  poetry,  and  chanted  the  pruses  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish novelists,  especially  his  model,  Fielding.  He  bad 
always  a  flow  of  humor  and  pleasantry  and  was  made 
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Drooh  of  I^  his  frienda."  With  regard  to  actual  literaiy 
effort  we  hear  only  of  a  parody  apoD  Tennyaon's  prize 
poem  of  TEm&uctoo.  He  left  Cambridge  ia  1830,  tiding 
no  d^free.  He  now  traveled  on  the  Continent  and  made 
some  stay  at  Weimar,  where  he  met  the  poet  Goethe 
and  picked  up  enough  of  the  language  to  serve  him  for 
his  delightful  translationB  and  for  his  still  ntore  delight- 
ful hat  harmless  satire  on  the  provincial  life  of  that 
day,  espeoittlly  the  pomposities  of  the  little  German 
courts.  No  one  has  sucoeeded  better  than  Thackeray  in 
portraying  the  continental  watering-plaees  with  their 
eternal  rouge-et-noir,  the  cosmopolitan  crowd  of  ad- 
venturers and  gamblers,  the  petty  German  aristocraoy, 
and  the  haughty  English  tourists,  papa  stolid  and  oon- 
temptnoos,  mamma  vigilant  and  censorionB,  the  daugh- 
ters all  innocence  and  ignorance,  and  the  sons  TnalHng 
Toyages  of  discovery  in  roulette.  Next  year  he  was  set- 
tled in  chambers  in  the  Temple  reading  law,  the  same 
quarters  where  his  Pendennis  and  Warrington  wrote 
"  oopy  "  and  led  their  ddightfnl  Bohemian  life. 

The  fact  <rf  Thackeray's  transition  from  the  atady  of 
law  to  the  practice  of  letters  is  certain ;  but  the  reasons 
tar  the  change  are  somewhat  obscure.  Of  oourse  he  had 
a  strong  impulse  towards  the  vocation  of  author,  and  in 
(Germany  had  sketched  out  plans  for  serioos  literaiy 
work.  When  we  find  him  actually  writing,  however,  it 
is  to  earn  his  bread.  He  had  a  fortune  from  his  falher, 
varionsly  stated  at  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
Some  of  this  he  sank  in  unsuccessful  joumalism.  Two 
newspapers  in  which  he  invested  money  along  vrith  his 
stepfather  came  rapidly  to  grief.  Funds,  moreover,  had 
been  injudiciously  invested,  and  he  lost  heavily  by  the 
failnre  of  an  Indian  bank,  a  tragedy  which  is  reflected 
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to  Msoe  degree  in  the  rain  of  Colonel  Kewcome'B  great 
project.  Worst  o£  bU,  he  had  tmdonbtedly  lost  large 
sums  at  play.  Walking,  in  his  later  days,  vith  Sir 
Theodore  Martin  throagh  the  playrooms  at  Spa,  and 
stopping  at  the  ronge-et^nmr  table,  Thackeray  pointed 
out  a  seedy  broken-down  man  among  the  gamblers,  and 
sud,  "  That  was  the  original  of  my  Deuceaoe ;  I  have 
not  seen  him  since  the  day  he  dront  me  down  in  his 
cabriolet  to  my  brokers  in  the  City,  where  I  sold  out 
my  patrimony  and  handed  it  over  to  him."  The  patri- 
mony in  this  instance  seems  to  bare  been  only  jC1500  ; 
but  there  may  have  been  other  cases  of  the  kind.  Like 
hia  own  Clive  Kewomne,  he  thon^t  to  earn  his  living 
by  art,  and  studied  hard  in  Paris,  This  was  in  18S4, 
bnt  in  1835  he  was  already  known  as  a  journalist,  act- 
ing as  the  Paris  correspondent  of  a  new  Liberal  news- 
paper, The  ConatitvHonal ;  and  journalist  he  was  to 
remain  for  years  in  spite  of  occasional  attempts  in  the 
otlier  profession,  as  when,  upon  the  death  of  Seymour, 
he  called  on  Diokens  with  two  or  three  drawings  in  bis 
hand  and  asked  permission  to  go  on  with  the  illustra- 
tions of  Pichwick.  The  oontrast  implied  by  this  inter- 
view has  been  duly  noted  by  Thackeray's  bit^raphers. 
Diokens  was  about  to  ^ring  into  the  full  tide  of  a  pop- 
nlarily  which  never  fi^ed  him,  while  the  young  man 
whom  he  dismissed  was  to  stru^le  on  for  a  dozen  years 
before  the  public  acknowledged  bis  greatness. 

With  eight  guineas  a  week  for  bis  work  as  oorro- 
spondent,  and  with  do  other  fortone,  Thackeray  now 
married,  August  20,  1886,  a  lady  of  Irish  eztraotion, 
Isabella,  dan^j^ter  of  Colonel  Shawe.  For  six  months 
he  drew  his  pay,  and  then  his  newspaper  &iiled.  For  a 
while  he  eanied  ten  fraoos  a  day  in  Paris  by  writing 
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for  Galignani,  but  caoie  back  the  aert  year  to  hcmiau 

and  plunged  manfally  into  joumalistio  work.  Thisinu^ 
of  conrae,  waa  miaoellaneouB,  —  zeviews  in  The  Times 
and  2%e  Chronicle,  and  stories,  the  moat  impoitaut  of 
which  were  the  Tellotopluah  P<^era  and  Catherine  in 
Fratw'aMagfame.  I%e  Shabby-Genteel  Story  aad  The 
Great  Hoggarty  Diamond  also  date  from  this  period. 
The  THLinali«iif>wiv»im«nnfl,"MinViiul  Angpln  TJ*JwnTali^" 
shows  the  oombination  of  artist  and  literary  hack  whid 
he  felt  himself  to  be.  Unlike  Diekens,  he  was  never  snie 
of  himself  or  of  his  fame.  Still,  his  daily  life,  thongfa 
full  of  stress  and  anxiety,  was  a  happy  one.  Three 
daughters  were  bom,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy ;  but 
in  tJie  spring  of  1840  hie  wife's  health  b^au  to  fail, 
and  the  disease  took  a  distressing  turn ;  mentally  de- 
ranged, she  had  to  be  plaoed  nnder  proper  care,  and 
Thackeray's  home  was  broken  up.  He  took  her  to  Paris, 
and  afterwards  to  Germany ;  but  her  case  became  ht^ie- 
less,  she  could  not  see  her  husband,  and  by  184S  Thacik* 
eraywas living alonein Loudon.  A  letterof  FitzGerald's, 
in  1841,  advises  a  friend  to  buy  Thackeray's  little  bot^ 
The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon,  as  *^  eaoh  copy  sold 
pnta  7}(2.  in  T.'a  pocket;  which  is  not  very  heavy  just 
now,  I  take  it"  Critics  who  aneer  at  the  oynioism  of 
Thackeray,  a  totally  unjust  term,  by  the  way,  even  for 
hia  saddest  mood,  would  do  well  to  recall  the  maQifoId 
trials  of  his  early  manhood,  the  brave  spirit  with  which 
he  met  them,  and  the  tendemees  which  made  him  write, 
years  afterwards,  '*  though  my  marriage  was  a  wreck 
...  I  would  do  it  over  again ;  for  behold  Love  is  titt 
crown  and  completion  of  all  earthly  good."  He  lived 
for  some  years  without  atttuning  any  real  repntatioa 
with  the  publio  or  any  substantial  letums  from  his  artt- 
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des  and  his  books ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
he  had  great  powers  of  enjoymeat  and  was  no  unwilling 
citizen  of  Bohemia  in  its  more  respectable  quarters.  He 
was  an  eager  and  welcome  contributor  to  Punch  during 
its  earliest  years,  sending  in  prose  and  verse  which  are 
now  included  in  his  works.  Best  known  are  his  ballads 
and  songs,  like  The  Cane-Bottomed  Chair  and  The 
Ballad  of  BouUlahmaae.  The  Snob  Papers,  too,  first 
appeared  in  JPvnch;  and  those  "  prize  novelists"  which 
parody  so  well  the  stories  of  Disraeli,  Lever,  and  others. 
His  oonneotion  with  Punch  ended  about  1854,  and  the 
breaoh  was  due  to  his  disapproval  of  the  paper's  atti- 
tude towards  certain  questions  of  the  day.  In  1842  he 
made  a  tour  in  Ireland  to  gather  materials  for  his  Irish 
Sketch-Book,  whioh  appeared  the  next  year.  Id  1844 
Fraeer'a  Jiagassine  printed  his  Barry  Lyndon,  now  re- 
garded aa  a  masterpiece,  but  then  little  heeded ;  this 
was  "by  Fitz-Boodle,"  as  his  Catherine,  in  the  same 
magazine,  had  been  "  by  Ikey  Solomons,  Esq.  junior," 
and  The  Yellowplush  Correspondence,  F'ashionable 
F'ax  and  Polite  Annygoats, "  by  Charles  Yellowplush." 
The  same  year,  1844,  FitzClerald  reports  him  "  writing 
hard  for  half  a  dozen  reviews  and  newspapers  all  the 
morning.*' 

But  this  long  time  of  trial  and  obscurity  eame  at  last 
to  an  end.  By  January,  1847,  Thackeray  was  settled 
in  a  house  of  hb  own  in  Kensington,  and  was  writing 
Vanity  Fair.  Befusedbytheeditorof  Colbum's  Magor 
zine,  it  was  published,  like  Dickens's  novels,  in  monthly 
parte,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in  July,  1848,  wheq 
its  author  was  thirty-seven  years  old.  At  last  he  had 
fonnd  the  public.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  no  mild  critic,  thought 
that  he  "beat  Dickens  out  of  the  world."  InDecember, 
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1847,  Cb&rlotte  Bronte  dedicated  to  Thaoketay  tha 
Becond  edition  of  her  immensely  popuLff  Jana  Byn. 
Moreover,  lie  was  taken  np  by  that  very  society  wbieh 
Vanity  Fair  satirizes  with  sach  tireless  power;  and 
some  of  his  old  friends  complained,  unjustly  enough, 
that  he  was  dangling  about  noblemen's  houses  and  for- 
getting the  companions  of  his  adversity.  Whatever  bis 
change  of  life,  he  was  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most writers  of  his  day.  In  eight  years  he  produced  fais 
best  work ;  Vanity  Fair  was  followed  by  Pendermia, 
which  r^eots  much  <A  his  own  experience,  in  1850, 
by  Esmond  in  1862,  and  by  Tke  Newcomes  in  1855. 
Of  diese,  Esmond,  which  is  perhaps  the  best,  was 
received  with  the  least  enthusiasm ;  even  Pendennis 
met  with  some  depressing  criticism,  and  its  publication 
was  suspended  for  a  while  by  the  author's  serttntB  ill- 
ness in  the  autumn  of  1849.  But  Thackeray  had  a 
secure  hold  upon  the  reading  world,  and  gained  a  good 
income  from  these  books.  It  is  true  that  his  satire  made 
him  both  feared  and  disliked  in  some  quarters,  and  he 
was  blackballed  on  his  first  attempt  to  enter  the  Ath»- 
nieam  Club ;  moreover,  he  spent  his  mtmey  lavishly  aod 
probably  exceeded  his  inoome.  But  almost  within  a  year 
of  his  rejection  he  was  elected  to  the  Athememn;  and 
his  finances  were  repaired  by  a  series  of  lectures  wludi 
he  gave  in  London  in  1851,  repeating  them  in  other 
cities  like  Oxford  and  Edinburgh,  and,  a  year  later, 
in  America.  These  were  the  lectures  on  77is  English 
Ilumotirists,  Thongh  highly  nervous,  and  the  very 
opposite  of  a  "platform  man,"  Thackeray  held  his 
audiences  by  the  charm  of  his  style  and  by  the  simple, 
almost  colloquial  manner  of  delivery.  His  biograi^ets 
insist   on   the  contrast   with   Dickens;  not  only  was 
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the  latter  dramatio,  rhetorical,  confident,  where  Thack- 
eray was  tentative  and  undemonstrative,  but  a  certain 
florid  and  insistent  style  in  Dickens  sundered  him  from 
the  ariatocratio  quietness  and  repression  of  his  rival. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  nowhere  did'  Thackeray's  in- 
stincts as  a  gentleman  tdl  more  than  in  his  manner  aa 
a  public  speaker ;  and  his  manner  was  invariably  per- 
fect in  public  and  private  alike.  **  Veiy  uncertain  and 
chaotic  in  all  points,"  wrote  Carlyle  of  him,  "except 
his  outer  breeding,  which  u  fixed  enoogh  and  perfect 
according  to  the  modem  English  style."  The  same  con- 
trast is  evident  when  Thackeray  vimted  America  and 
gave  his  lectures  there.  Not  a  public  criticism  of  any 
kind  upon  his  hosts  was  heard,  and  even  his  private 
utterances  were  kindly  and  appreciative.  Dickens,  the 
bom  reporter,  eager  for  copy,  works  everything  ludi- 
crous, crude,  and  outrageous  into  his  Ajnerican.  Notes 
and  Martin  Chmslewit;  Thackeray,  in  his  Virgin- 
ians, a  not  altogether  successful  sequel  to  Esmond, 
completed,  in  1859,  takes  a  precisely  opposite  coarse. 
It  was  in  October,  1852,  that  Thackeray  sailed  for  Bos- 
ton in  the  company  of  his  countryman,  A.  H.  Clough, 
and  of  James  Sussell  LowelL  After  more  than  a  month 
of  lecturing  and  visiting,  be  writes  to  an  intamate  friend 
that  he  likes  the  people,  finds  many  "pleasant  com- 
panions" who  are  **  natural  and  well-read  and  well-bred 
too."  He  notes  the  rush  and  restleesneas  of  American 
life,  bnt  is  not  displeased  with  it  He  made  about  t«n 
thousand  dollars,  it  would  seem,  by  his  lectures,  and 
returned  home  in  the  spring  of  1858.  In  October,  1855, 
he  visited  America  again,  extending  his  tour  well  into 
the  South  and  West.  Instead  of  his  previous  lectures 
on  The  English  Humourists,  he  now  gave  his  course  on 
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The  Four  Oeorget ;  and  some  of  his  English  crities  weie 
inolined  to  sneer  at  him  for  truckliDg  to  Amerioan  pre- 
judices bj  hb  satire  and  ridicule  of  the  kings  and  by 
his  praise  of  Washington.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  he  gavK  the  same  lectures  afterward  in  Eng- 
land, getting  fift^  guineas  a  night  and  being  rec^ved, 
especially  at  Oxford  and  Edinburgh,  with  great  entbu- 

It  was  probably  the  success  of  these  lectures  which 
induced  Thackeray  in  1867  to  stand  for  Parliament  for 
the  oity  of  Oxford.  He  advocated  the  Liberal  policy 
of  a  limited  extension  of  the  suffrage ;  but  thouj^  be 
spoke  well  and  made  an  earnest  struggle,  be  was  beaten 
by  the  narrow  margin  of  sixty  votes,  and  went  back* 
after  a  campaign  which  was  highly  creditable  both  to 
himself  and  his  opponent,  to  his  literary  tasks.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  his  writings,  so  far  as  fiction  is  oon- 
oemed,  never  rose  to  their  former  level.  The  Vvrgirti- 
arts  showed  distinct  decline,  and  the  novel,  Lovel  the 
Widower,  which  he  wrote  for  the  CorjihUl  Magimne,  a 
shilling  periodical  which  now  began  under  his  editor- 
ship, has  very  little  to  recommend  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  essays  which  he  published  as  editor  of  this 
magazine  nnder  the  title  of  JSouTidaboui  Papers,  eon- 
tain  some  of  his  most  admirable  work  and  have  the 
full  charm  of  his  style.  But  Thackeray  had  long  been 
in  ill  health ;  his  late  hours  and  lack  of  exercise  com- 
bined, in  spite  of  his  pleasant  home  life,  to  aggravate 
an  already  serious  complaint.  He  often  suffered  from 
severe  spasms  of  pain ;  and  his  paper  on  "  Dr.  Edin- 
burgh "  and  "  Dr.  London  "  may  well  refiect  his  own 
premonitions  of  a  near  and  sudden  death.  Though  by 
no  means  what  is  called  a  pious  man,  he  held  steadily 
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to  the  belief  of  his  dmrch  and  looked  cheerfully  into  the 
future.  *'  Can't  you  fancy  sailing  into  the  calm  ?  "  he 
wrote  to  a  friend.  For  him  to  die  was  to  go  "  out  of  our 
■tormy  life  "  and  "  nearer  the  Divine  light  and  warmth." 
In  March,  1862,  he  practically  resigned  his  task  aa 
editor  of  the  ComhiU  Magcain^  Throug^ut  this  year 
and  the  next  he  lived  in  the  old  way,  concluding  his 
Adventvres  of  Philip  for  the  Comhill,  and  working  <m 
a  promising  novel,  Denia  Duval,  wluch,  like  Dickens's 
Edwin  Drood,  was  left  unfinished.  Very  sensitive  to 
oriticism,  and  holding  strictly  to  his  rights  as  a  gentle- 
man, Thackeray  had,  in  1868,  hotly  reseated  an  article 
printed  in  Tbwn  Talk  by  the  editor,  Edmund  Yates, 
who  spoke  of  the  novelist  as  one  who  "cut  his  coat  a(V 
oording  to  the  doth,"  flattering  the  aristocracy  at  home 
and  the  democracy  abroad.  Thackeray  forced  the  Grai^ 
rick  Club  to  expel  Yates,  who  refused  to  make  **  ample 
apology ; "  but  the  latter  had  the  aid  and  comfort  of 
Dickens  in  this  contest ;  and  the  two  great  writers  were 
estranged  for  three  or  four  years.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  big-hearted  Thackeray  made  the  advances  which 
led  to  reconciliation.  With  all  his  sensitiveness,  he  had 
no  petty  jealousies ;  his  admiration  of  Dickens  was 
unfeigned  and  was  communicated  freely  to  his  friends. 
No  more  charming  letters  were  ever  written  than  those 
whidL  Thackeray  dashed  off  in  the  intervals  of  his  work, 
often  with  a  caricature  or  other  sketch,  and  often,  it 
must  be  admitted,  with  an  atrocions  pun  or  so  into 
the  bargain.  Hts  geneiosi^  was  lavish,  and  spared 
neither  his  money  nor  his  pen.  One  of  his  best  essays 
appeared  in  the  T^mea,  to  support  an  exhibition  of 
Cruikshank's  drawings  and  bring  relief  for  a  brother 
artist.  His  own  affairs  were  in  good  case ;  and  in  the 
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spring  of  1862  he  had  moved  into  a  now  honse  of  dd- 
QBii^jr  ample  and  liuurious  design.  Amraig  his  close 
frietids  of  these  latter  days  were  Sir  Theodore  and  Laij 
Martin,  the  latter  best  known  as  Helen  Fancit,  a  charm- 
ing actress  who  had  made  the  heroines  of  Shakespeare 
her  special  stodj.  His  daughters,  too,  were  all  that  a 
fatiier  could  desire;  and  there  was  no  lack  of  "that 
which  should  accompany  old  age "  in  the  last  scenes 
of  Thackeray's  life.  In  December,  1863,  he  seemed  in 
ordinary  health,  though  confined  to  bed  for  a  few  days 
by  one  of  bis  attacks.  Beoovering,  he  spoke  oheerfully 
to  Dickens  about  the  work  he  had  in  hand ;  bat  on  the 
23d  he  went  to  rest  in  some  pain,  was  heard  moving 
about  in  the  night,  and  must  have  died,  as  TnJlope 
otmjectures,  between  two  and  three  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th.  He  was  buried  on  the  SOth  in  Kenaal 
Green  Cemetery. 
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•<  Thebb  's  allayB  two  'pinions,"  sajs  Mr.  Macey  in 
Silas  Meaner  ;  "  there's  the  'piniim  a  man  lias  of  him- 
seO)  and  there's  the  'pinion  other  folks  have  on  him." 
Just  at  present  the  sagacity  rather  than  the  humor  of 
this  statement  ia  the  point  for  remark.  The  faimeaa  of 
Mr.  Maoey,  his  desire  to  ^ve  hoth  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion fair  playt  was  highly  characteristio  of  his  creator. 
George  Eliot  was  certainly  conspionoas  among  women 
for  the  mascnline  nature  of  her  thought :  its  vigor,  its 
philosophic  zeal,  its  eagerness  for  tmth.  She  sought 
earnestly,  whether  in  poem,  essay,  or  novel,  to  discover 
the  moral  motives  underlying  society.  Her  chief  claim 
to  renown,  of  course,  lies  in  the  skill  with  which  she 
could  follow  those  motives  through  the  lives  of  charac- 
ters in  her  novels. 

The  charge  that  her  eagerness  to  t«ach  her  moral 
discoveries  got  the  better  of  her,  especially  in  her  later 
works,  is  not  wholly  unfair.  "  She  was  born  to  please,'-' 
writes  one,  "  but  unhappily  persuaded  herself,  or  v&s 
persuaded,  that  her  mission  was  to  teach  the  world, 
.  .  .  and,  in  consequence,  an  agreeable  rustic  writer 
.  .  .  found  herself  gradually  nplifted  until,  about  1875, 
she  sat  enthroned  on  an  educational  tripod,  an  almost 
ludiorons  pythoness."  Though  this  estimate  may  go  a 
little  too  far,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  her  pedantic 
manner  obscures  for  many  the  full  lustre  of  her  genius. 
Still,  in  ext^ioation  of  the  position  of  teacher  which  to 
many  she  seemed  unduly  to  assume,  it  mast  be  r 
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bered  that  after  the  death  of  Dickens  in  18T0  she  was 
really  the  greatest  living  novelist  and  that  the  reading 
public  of  England  did  look  to  her  for  ioBtruction. 

Yet  from  all  aooounta,  this  heavy  manner  of  miting 
did  not  destroy  the  charm  of  her  personality  in  con- 
versation. Personally  unattraciive  to  strangers,  she  im- 
pressed those  who  knew  her  as  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
intellect  and  high  ideals.  Though  her  ways  of  thinking 
were  vigorouBly  masonline,  her  quick  sensibility  and 
affection  were  strikingly  feminine;  and  the  absolute 
necessity  she  felt  for  a  supporting,  sympathetio  com- 
t>ani(m  was  also  singularly  feminine. 

Maty  Ann  (or  Marian)  Evans,  known  to  fame  as 
C^rge  Eliot,  was  bom  at  South  Farm,  Arbory,  in 
Warwickshire,  on  November  22,  1819.  Her  father, 
Bobert  Evans,  who  had  married  Christiana  Pearson  as 
his  second  wife  in  1813,  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter  and 
was  himself  agent  of  one  Francis  Newdigate  for  estates 
in  Derbyshire  and  Warwickshire.  A  few  months  after 
Mary  Ann's  birth  the  family  removed  to  Oriff  House, 
on  the  high  road  near  Nuneaton.  About  her  childhood 
there  was  very  little  remarkable  except  the  signs,  to 
which  her  chief  biographer,  Mr.  Cross,  calls  attention, 
of  "  tiie  trait  that  was  most  marked  in  her  through  life 
—  namely,  the  absolute  need  of  some  one  person  who 
should  be  all  in  all  to  her,  and  to  whom  she  should  be 
all  in  all."  The  country  in  which  she  grew  up  uid  the 
manners  of  the  people  there  are  familiar  to  readers  of 
Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,  Adam  Bede,  and  77ie  JiHU 
on  the  FloB»,  When  she  was  five  she  was  sent  to  Miss 
Lathom's  School  at  AtUeborough,  near  Nuneaton,  and 
three  years  later  to  Miss  Wallington's  large  sobool  in 
Nuneaton.  By  this  time  she  had  b^un  to  read  oonsid- 
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erably,  such  books  as  The  Pilffrim's  Progress,  Defoe's 
Sistory  of  the  Devil,  Raaedas,  and  the  works  of  Soott 
and  Lamb.  When  she  was  twelve  she  went  to  the 
Miaaes  Franklin's  sehool  at  Coventry,  only  to  be  called 
home  at  fifteen  by  the  fatal  illness  of  her  mother.  The 
death  of  Mrs.  Evans  in  18S6  and  the  marriage  of  the 
eldest  danghter,  Christiana,  in  1837,  threw  the  charge 
of  the  household  at  Griff  on  Mary  Aim. 

Now  begins  one  o£  the  hardest  yet  perhaps  most  frait- 
fal  chapters  of  her  life.  The  keeping  of  honsehold  ac- 
counts, the  purchase  of  provisionB,  the  making  of  batter 
and  jelly  and  cheese  occupied  much  of  her  time ;  but 
though  she  had  to  give  up  regular  schooling,  she  did 
not,  in  spite  of  weak  health,  abandon  her  intellectual 
pnisnito.  Besides  reading  widely  in  English,  she  studied 
German,  Italian,  and  science,  and  found  time  to  play 
tlie  piano  for  her  father,  who  vas  very  fond  of  music, 
She  herself  was  already  a  skillful  musician.  In  1S41, 
when  her  brother  Isaac  married  and  suooeeded  to  his 
father's  position  at  Oriff  House,  she  retired  with  the 
latter  to  Foleshill,  near  Coventiy,  and  there  formed  a 
close  friendship  with  the  Brays.  Mr.  Bray,  a  wealthy 
ribbon  manufacturer  and  a  man  of  great  culture,  who 
often  had  as  guests  such  men  as  Emerson  and  Fronde, 
gave  an  added  stamnlus  to  the  intellectual  zeal  of  young 
Miss  Evans.  She  took  lessons  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
renewed  her  modem  langut^^  stndies  with  her  old 
Coventry  teacher,  Signor  Brem,  and  worked  by  her- 
self at  Hebrew.  "  She  had  no  petty  egotism,  no  spirit 
of  contradiction,"  said  one  who  knew  her.  "  She  never 
talked  for  effect.  A  happy  thought  well  expressed  filled 
her  with  delight :  in  a  moment  she  would  seize  the  point 
and  improve  upon  it  —  so  that  common  people  began 
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to  feel  tliemselveB  wise  in  her  preseDce."  It  was  not 
strange  tliat  under  the  influenoe  of  the  Brays  she  should 
renoance  the  unthinking,  dogmatic  faith  of  her  youth 
and  resolve,  at  the  end  of  1841,  to  give  ap  going  to 
church.  This  brought  on  trouble  with  her  father,  a 
devout  dmroh-goer ;  Miss  Evans  went  to  live  with  her 
brother  and  talked  of  teaching  at  Leamington ;  bat 
after  a  few  months'  dispute,  she  retmned  to  take  care 
of  her  old  father,  attended  church  as  before,  and  was  ao 
influenced  by  the  event  that  she  resolved  never  to  say 
in  her  books  anything  to  shake  the  religious  faith  of 
her  readers. 

About  this  time  (1842)  her  literary  labors  begso. 
Her  earliest  published  piece  was  a  poem  in  the  Ohria- 
tian  Observer  for  January,  1840.  Two  years  later  she 
undertook  to  finish  the  translation  of  Stranas's  Xe&en 
Jeau,  and  finally  published  her  work  in  June,  1846. 
Soon  after,  though  her  study  continued,  she  was  fre- 
quently depressed  by  the  failing  health  of  her  ^ther, 
and  after  his  death,  in  1849,  eave  for  the  friendsliip 
with  the  Brays,  she  was  constantly  in  the  depths  of 
melancholy.  Some  time  was  spent  abroad,  but  except 
in  study  she  was  aimless  and  unhappy,  in  an  Jntellectoal 
solitude.  In  1861  her  work  in  connection  with  the 
Westminster  Heview  gave  her  a  new  interest  and  indi- 
rectly brought  about  her  greatest  good  fortune.  For 
throi^h  Mr.  Chapman,  the  editor,  she  became  inttmate 
with  Herbert  Spencer,  and  through  the  latter  met 
(}eoi^  Henry  Lewes.  For  a  short  time  she  continued 
her  work  on  the  Westminster  Review,  she  translated 
Feuerbach's  Ussence  of  Christianity  (1854),  and  then 
through  Spencer  and  Lewes  was  urged  to  try  her  hand 
at  fiction. 
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Of  her  union  in  1854  with  Lewes  th^e  is  now  little 
need  for  diBCussion.  A  \egal  dirorce  from  his  wife,  who 
was  living  separated  from  him,  was  impossible  <ni  a 
technical  ground,  he  having  foi^ven  her  a  previonB 
offense ;  but  the  benefit  of  lus  nrnon  with  Miss  Evans, 
which  in  a  spiritual  sense  was  a  most  true  marriage,  is 
not  to  be  qnesdoned.  It  is  snffieient  to  note  that  so 
severe  a  tribunal  as  the  British  public  has  acquitted 
them  both.  *'  No  legal  marriage,"  eays  Leslie  Stephen, 
•1  could  have  called  forth  greater  matnal  devotion." 
Geoige  £liot,  very  much  a  woman  in  this  respect,  was 
miserable  without  a  sytnpatfaetio  person  to  lean  apoo, 
and  in  Lewes  she  found  all  that  her  nature  craved  — 
congenial  pursuits  and  a  generous  spirit. 

Urged  on  by  Lewes,  Geoi^  Eliot  wrote  Amos  Bar- 
ton, her  first  fiction,  in  the  fall  of  1863.  Lewes  sent 
it  to  Blackwood,  who  paid  fifty  guineas  for  it  and  sup- 
posed that  the  author  was  a  clei^yman!  It  was  finally 
published  agtun  in  the  Scenet  from  Clerical  Life  in 

1858.  Impelled  by  the  good  fortune  of  these  stories, 
she  finished  Adam  Bede,  whidb  appeared  in  February, 

1859.  The  success  was  so  tremendous  that  in  her  later 
work  she  often  despaired  of  doing  so  well  as  in  this  her 
first  attempt  at  a  long  noveL  Soon  she  set  to  work  on 
The  IlUl  on  the  Flota,  half  reminiscent  of  her  youth. 
It  appeared  early  in  1860.  Through  its  composition  she 
was  again  visited  by  periods  of  depression,  by  torturing 
self -questionings.  "  I  feel  no  regret,"  she  says  to  Mrs. 
Bray,  "that  the  fame,  as  snob,  brings  no  ]deaenre ;  but 
it  18  a  grief  to  me  that  I  do  not  constantly  feel  strong 
in  thankfulness  that  my  past  life  has  vindicated  its 
nses,  and  given  me  reason  for  gladness  that  such  an 
nnpromising  woman-child  was  born  into  the  world." 
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After  dieir  nnion  Geoi^  Eliot  and  Levea  lived 
ohiefl;  in  or  near  London,  thoagli  mncb  tune  was  spent 
abroad,  usuallj  in  Gremtany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy 
The  trip  which  was  taken  in  1860,  immediately  after 
the  completion  of  7^  Jitill  on  the  Floss,  gave  the 
first  suggestion  of  Romola,  a  new  kind  of  novel  for 
George  £liot  and  one  accomplished  only  with  difEcolty 
and  depressing  labor.  She  spent  mach  time  in  Florence 
aeonmalatiDg  historical  matter  and  putting  off  the  act- 
ual writing,  so  that,  before  starting  it,  she  found  time 
to  write  a  short  novel  i^ter  her  earlier  manner.  SUa* 
MariKT,  which  was  published  in  1860,  has  ^ven  as 
Mr.  Macey,  the  personage  who  along  with  Mrs.  Foyser 
of  Adam  Bede  nan  safely  move  in  tite  immortal  soci^ 
of  Messrs.  Pickwick  and  Micawber.  A  few  extracts 
from  the  author's  journal  show  what  trouble  Romola 
caused:  "Aug.  1  [1861].  Struggling  oonatantly  with 
depression.  .  .  .  Aug.  12.  Got  into  a  state  of  so  much 
wretchedness  in  attempting  to  conceutrate  my  thoughts 
on  the  construction  of  my  story,  that  I  became  des- 
perate, and  suddenly  burst  my  bonds,  saying,  I  will 
not  dunk  of  writing  1  .  .  .  Oct.  4.  My  mind  still  worried 
about  my  plot  —  and  without  any  confidenoe  in  my 
ability  to  do  what  I  want.  .  .  .  Oct.  31.  Still  with  an 
incapable  head  —  trying  to  write,  trying  to  oonstruct, 
and  unable."  The  novel  was  at  last  fairly  started  aa 
January  1, 1862,  and  appeared  in  the  OomMll  Mag- 
azine in  1862-68.  Mr.  Cross  notes  that  she  sud, 
"  I  began  it  a  young  woman,  — I  finished  it  an  old 
woman." 

By  1859  the  identity  of  George  Eliot,  which  had 
been  remarkably  well  concealed,  was  sufficiently  known 
for  many  to  seek  her  in  her  London  home.  Mr.  Oscar 
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KwwiUDg  thus  describes  the  soene :  "  Mrs.  Lewes  gen- 
erally Bat  in  an  armchair  at  the  left  of  the  £repIaoe. 
Lewes  geoeially  stood  or  moved  about  in  the  back 
drawing-ioom.  ...  Id  the  early  days  of  my  acquaint- 
ance the  company  was  anudl,  oontainiug  more  men  than 
women.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Professtn-  Beesly  were 
oonataat  visitors.  The  guests  closed  arooad  the  fire  and 
the  oonversataon  was  general.  At  a  later  period  the  com- 
pany increased,  and  those  who  wished  to  converse  with 
die  great  authoress  whom  they  had  ccnne  to  visit  took 
their  seat  In  turns  at  the  chair  by  het  side.  She  always 
gave  us  of  her  best.  Her  conversation  was  deeply  sympa- 
tiietic,  but  grave  and  solemn,  illumined  by  happy  phrases 
andbythnllingteiideme8»,batnotbyhamor.  Although 
her  features  were  heavy,  and  not  well  proportioned,  all 
was  f  oi^tten  when  that  majestic  head  bent  slowly  down, 
and  Uw  eyes  were  lit  up  with  a  penetrating  and  lively 
gam.  She  appeared  mnch  greater  than  bar  books.  Her 
ability  seemed  to  shrink  beside  her  moral  grandeur. 
She  was  not  only  the  cleverest,  but  the  best  woman  you 
had  met.  You  never  dtmi  to  speak  to  her  of  her  works ; 
her  personality  was  so  much  more  impressive  than  its 
product." 

After  Romdla  there  was  a  pause  in  Gecn^  Eliot's 
work.  TluB  book  seemed  to  point  to  a  kind  of  novd 
differing  slightly  from  the  earlier  productions,  Adam 
Bede  and  The  MUl  on  the  Floss,  to  a  new  type,  at 
last  achieved  in  Middlemmvh  and  Daniel  Deronda. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  transition,  she  wrote  Ftlix  Holt, 
published  in  1866,  a  book  which  in  manner  thoagh  not 
in  success  should  be  olaesed  with  Silas  Mamer.  At  the 
same  time  a  greater  interest  in  poetic  composition  was 
growing  upon  her  and  resulted  in  1868  in  the  long 
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dnnutio  poem,  The  i^anish  Gfypsy.  She  had  for  soms 
time  considered  and  worked  on  this  poem  and  bad  chosen 
Spun  as  the  fittest  scene,  just  as  Florence  had  been 
suited  to  Sotnola.  It  was  with  the  purpose  of  studying 
details  that  she  and  Mr.  Lewes  visited  Spain  early  in 
186T.  These  days  seem  to  have  been  among  her  hap- 
piest ;  her  letters,  usually  not  very  interesting  reading, 
take  on  a  brighter,  less  self-analytic  torn.  Instead  of 
questions  as  to  her  usefulness  in  this  sad  world,  she  is 
more  apt  to  write  such  sentenoes  as,  "  Last  night  we 
waUced  out  and  saw  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra,  the  wide 
y^^  and  the  anowy  mountains  by  ihe  brilliant  moon- 
light." 

Soon'  after,  however,  depression  returned.  The  sad 
sickness  and  slow  death  in  1869  of  yonng  Thornton 
Lewes,  whom  she  nursed,  made  a  strong  impression  on 
her  sensitive  nature.  "This  death,"  she  wrote,  "seema 
to  me  the  beginning  of  onr  own."  JUiddlemarch^  too, 
by  this  time  well  under  way,  brooght  the  same  travail 
as  BoTTiola.  "  When  a  subject  has  begun  to  grow  in 
me,"  she  said,  "  I  suffer  terribly  until  it  has  wrought 
itself  out  —  become  a  complete  organism ;  and  then  it 
seema  to  take  wing  and  go  away  from  me.  That  thing 
is  not  to  be  done  again,  —  that  life  has  been  lived." 
During  the  pauses  in  the  writing  of  JUiddlemanh  she 
composed  more  poetry,  which,  including  Jviai  and  other 
poems,  was  published  in  1874.  MiddlemcmJt.  began 
comii^  out  in  eight  bi-monthly  parts  on  December  1, 
1871,  under  the  title  Miaa  Brooke,  and  was  finished  in 
September,  1872.  It  was  immensely  successful ;  nearly 
20,000  ooptes  sold  by  the  end  of  X8T4. 

Though  conceived  almost  as  early  as  Middlemarch^ 
Danid  Deronda,  which  is  in  the  estimation  of  eotaa 
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her  greatest  work,  did  not  i^tpear  till  1876.  The  <iom- 
position  of  it  caused  her  the  same  anxiety, —  the  "fear 
lest  I  may  not  be  able  to  complete  it  so  as  to  make  it  a 
eontiibation  to  literature,  and  not  a  mere  addition  to  the 
heap  of  books," —  bat  she  was  comforted  on  looking 
back  to  see  "  that  I  really  was  in  worse  health  and 
BofFered  equal  depression  about  Bomola  ;  and,  so  far  as 
I  have  recorded,  the  same  thing  seems  to  be  true  of 
JUiddlemarch."  Her  interest  in  the  Jews,  ao  interest 
especially  revealed  in  this  book,  had  been  growing  for 
some  time  and  was  enongh  to  stimulate  her  manner  of 
moralizing  which  so  many  deplore.  People  "hardly 
know,"  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  "  that  Cbnst  was  a 
Jew.  And  I  find  men,  edocated,  sappoeii^  that  Christ 
spo^  Greek.  .  .  .  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  it  is, 
that  it  b  a  sign  of  the  intellectual  narrowness  —  in  plain 
English,  the  stupidity  —  which  is  stall  the  average  mark 
of  our  culture."  The  English  people  were  being  indeed 
scourged  at  all  hands  ;  for  the  genial  Dickens  was  dead, 
and  if  they  turned  from  George  Eliot,  they  were  like 
to  encounter  Ruskin,  now  grown  shrill,  or  Carlyle,  vio- 
lent with  his  anathemas. 

On  November  28, 1878,  Greorge  Lewes  died,  leaving 
ber  almost  inconsolable.  One  of  the  first  things  she 
did,  on  ooUeoting  herself,  was  to  arrange  for  a  Cam- 
bridge "studentship"  endowed  in  his  name.  The  Im- 
pressions of  TKio/phiratiua  Such,  her  last  work,  was 
published  the  following  year.  Not  long  after,  May  6, 
1880,  she  married  her  subsequent  bi<f;rapher,  Mr.  John 
Cross.  "  No  one,"  says  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  "  can  have 
studied  the  character  of  George  Eliot,  even  superficially, 
vrithout  being  convinced  how  necessary  it  was  for  her 
to  have  some  one  to  depend  upon,  and  how  much  her  na- 
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tnre  yearned  for  sympathy  and  support"  But  she  did 
not  live  loag  to  wjoy  the  world  which  she  now  found 
"  so  intensely  interesting."  She  died,  after  a  short 
attack  of  throat  trouble,  "  something  like  croup,"  on 
December  22,  1880,  and  was  buried  beside  Mr.  Lewea 
in  iligl^ate  Cemeteiy- 
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As  th«  nineteenth  oentnry  recedes,  and  ao  oomea  more 
and  more  into  view  as  a  wbole,  bo  much  greater  seema 
the  likelihood  that  Tennywm  will  always  be  regaided  tia 
its  leprasentatiTfl  poet  in  English  literatare.  He  was 
bom  in  its  first  decade,  and  died  in  its  last.  He  came 
of  age  daring  the  agitation  for  the  great  Beform  Bill, 
echoed  the  hopes  of  ardent  Liberals  who  were  fain  to 
piesa  on  with  the  good  cause,  — 

"Titl  tbe  war-dmiD  tbrobb'd  no  longer,  uid  the  bftttle-Akga  were 
ful'd 
Id  Um  FuUMoent  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World; " 

but  lived  to  share  a  growing  distnist  in  demoorai^,  to 
sneer  at  "  the  suffrage  of  the  plow,"  and  to  say  — 
"Let  lu  hash  tbia  orj  of  'FormrdI'  till  ten  tlioiuuid  j*an  han 

He  was  precisely  fifty  yearn  old  when  Darwin's  book  on 
the  Origin  of  Species  appeared,  marking  a  revolution 
in  man's  thought ;  bat  he  had  shared  the  doubts  and 
dissensions  which  preceded  Darwin's  summary,  and  in 
his  In  Memoriam  grapples  hard  with  the  many  difScul- 
tiea  which  attended  the  meeting  of  a  new  science  and 
an  ancient  fajth.  In  poetiy  he  could  remember  Byron 
as  a  living  voice,  and  records  the  grief  with  which  on 
an  April  day  in  1S24,  "  a  day  when  the  whole  world 
seemed  to  be  darkened  for  me,"  he  went  oat  and  carved 
on  a  rock  the  words  "  Byron  is  dead."  When  the  world 
recorded  the  poet's  own  death,  he  had  outlived  all  but 
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one  of  the  great  tUDgers  of  the  centtuy,  and  left  only 
Swinburne  to  hand  down  the  traditions  of  our  nobler 
verse.  Unlike  Browning,  be  was  popular  with  all  classes 
of  readers,  jet  he  kept  intact  the  dignity  and  distinc- 
tion of  his  own  personal  art.  Unlike  Browning,  too,  he 
shunned  society ;  bis  love  of  nature  was  as  genuine  as 
it  was  profound ;  and  all  his  portraits  show  the  face  <^ 
an  artist  and  a  dreamer.  Clearly,  then,  he  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  representatire  poet  of  his  nation  and  of 
his  time. 

Alfred  Tennyson  was  bom  at  Somersby  in  I^ncoln- 
shire,  August  6, 1809,  the  fourth  of  twelve  children. 
His  father  was  rector  of  the  parish,  and  belonged  to  a 
very  old  family  of  that  country.  The  mother,  bom  Eliz^ 
beth  Fytche,  was  also  of  ancient  descent.  His  native 
country  is  described  in  many  poems ;  we  are  t(dd  that 
the  stream  which  flowed  throu^  Somersby  is  addressed 
in  that  charming  lyric  Ftow  dovm.  Cold  Mimdet,  to  tfie 
Sea.  At  seven  he  was  sent  to  school  in  Louth,  and 
went  through  the  common  experience  of  that  day,  — 
copious  floggings  from  the  master  and  still  more  copions 
cufGugs  from  the  boys.  "  How  I  did  hate  that  school !" 
was  his  comment  in  later  life.  After  fonr  years  he  n- 
turned  to  Somersby  and  was  taught  by  his  &tber,  a 
man  of  great  ability  and  varied  tastes,  nntil  he  was 
ready  for  Cambridge.  Juvenile  poems  of  this  period 
show  uncommon  ability  compared  with  most  effusions 
of  the  kind ;  and  when  he  was  but  sixteen  yean  of  age 
he  was  engaged  on  verse  which  was  published  two  years 
later  along  with  that  of  his  elder  brother  Charles,  as 
Poema  by  Two  Brothers.  Some  of  these  JuvenUia  are 
now  indaded  in  the  poet's  collected  works. 

In  February,  1828,  the  two  brothers  entered  Trinity 
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College,  Caml)ridge,  whither  their  older  brother  Fred- 
erick had  preceded  them.  Alfred  is  described  in  these 
days  as  striking  and  distinguished  in  appearance.  His  son 
and  biographer  quotes  the  following :  "  Six  feet  high, 
broad-chested,  strong-limbed,  his  face  Shakespearean, 
with  deep  eyelids,  his  forehead  ample,  erowned  with  dark 
wavy  hair,  his  head  finely  poised,  bis  band  the  admins 
tion  of  sculptors,  long  fingers  with  square  tips,  soft  as 
a  child's,  but  of  great  size  and  strength.  What  struck 
one  most  about  him  was  the  union  oi  strength  with  re- 
finement." The  two  brothers  lived  in  lodgings,  and  eo 
missed  the  more  intimate  coll^;e  life ;  but  tjiey  made 
friends  among  the  beat  men  of  the  University.  Nearest 
and  dearest  of  these  to  the  poet  was  Arthur  Henry  Hal- 
lam,  a  man  of  great  attainments  and  promise,  whose 
early  death  called  oat  the  In  Memoriam.  Other  friends 
were  Monokton  Milnes,  afterwards  Lord  Houghton ; 
Trench,  afterwards  Ardibishop  of  Dublin ;  Thompson, 
subsequently Masterof  Trinity;  Maurice,celebrateda8a 
great  liberal  preacher;  Spedding,  the  editor  of  Bacon. 
In  the  formal  debates  of  their  society  Teoujrson  took 
little  part  and  is  said  never  to  have  read  a  paper  be- 
fore them,  but  his  conversation  was  briUiant  enough  in 
that 

Of  youthftil  Mends,  on  mind  and  ut, 
And  labour,  and  the  obanging  mart. 
And  aD  the  ftamework  of  Uie  land." 

This  society  went  by  the  name  of  "The  Apostles."  In 
1829  Tennyson  won  the  pnze  medal  in  poetry  on  the 
subject  of  Timbnctoo.  He  was  too  shy  to  declaim  the 
poem  at  Commencement,  and  that  part  of  the  task  was 
performed  by  his  friend  Merivale;  but  in  the  presence 
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of  a  few  friends  Tennyson  was  already  famous  for  his 
noble  and  sympathetic  recitatitm  of  poetry,  declaimiiig 
one  of  lus  own  poems  or  a  ballad  like  Clerk  Saunders. 
In  1830,  while  he  was  still  an  undergraduate,  was  pub- 
lished his  first  volume,  Poemt,  Chiefly  Lyrical.  The 
reviews  were  fairly  encouraging ;  and  though  there  was 
an  affectatdon,  a  kind  of  overdone  daintinees,  in  these 
early  verses,  about  which  TenuysoD  heard  and  was  yet 
to  hear  much  sarcasm  from  ITte  Quarterly  Reviem 
and  Blackwood's  Magazine,  there  were  many  discrimi- 
nating readers  who  bailed  him  as  the  coming  poet  of 
England.  Another  break  in  the  even  course  of  collie 
life  was  Tennyson's  departure  for  Spain  with  Arthur 
Hallam  for  the  porpose  of  giving  financial  help  to 
the  revolutionists  who  had  risen  against  King  Ferdi- 
nand and  the  InquisitioQ.  Iliis  romantic  expedition,  in 
which  the  two  friends  conferred  with  leaders  of  the  re> 
volt,  left  a  permiuient  impression  on  Tennyson's  mind 
of  the  splendid  scenery  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  was  par- 
ticularly moved  by  the  beauty  of  the  streams  and  waters 
falls.  "  Somehow,"  he  said  in  after  life,  "  water  is  the 
element  I  love  best  of  all  the  four."  In  the  valley  of 
Cauteretz,  his  son  tells  us,  he  then  wrote  part  of  his 
(Enone,  which  is  full  of  that  wild  scenery,  and  thirty- 
two  years  later  the  music  of  its  stream  still  echoed  in 
the  lines  beginning  "  All  along  the  valley,"  and  recalled 
the  man  he  loved,  the  comrade  of  his  wanderings. 

He  left  Cambridge  in  February,  1831,  without  tak- 
ing a  degree.  Shortly  afterward  his  father  died ;  bat 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  new  rector  the  family  kept 
their  home  for  six  years.  Meanwhile,  Arthur  Hallam 
had  become  engaged  to  Tennyson's  sister,  and  made 
frequent  visits  to  the  rectory.  The  poet  lived  quietly  at 
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liome,  took  long  walks,  read,  studied,  and  made  a  f«w 
ooQtribationB  to  magaziitea  and  aumials.  For  two  years 
his  interoourae  with  Hallam  was  coDstant,  now  in  Lin- 
oolnsture  and  now  at  Hallam's  house  in  London,  where 
much  tobacco  was  smoked  and  discussion  ranged  from 
&e  exciting  events  of  the  day  —  all  England  was  in 
the  tliroes  of  the  Reform  agitation  —  to  the  ideals  of 
poet  and  philosopher.  The  poems  of  Tennyson's  new  col- 
lectitm  were  circulated  in  mannscript  among  his  friends 
and  dnly  appreciated.  The  volnme  itself  appeared  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1832.  Here  vras  the  real  Tennyson. 
The  public  now  could  read  The  Lady  of  Shalott,  The 
Miller's  Daughter,  fEnone,  The  Palace  of  Art,  Th« 
May  Queen,  The  Lotoa-Eatera,  and  the  Dream  of  Fair 
Women,  Here  was  indeed  richness,  but  the  great  re- 
views thought  otherwise.  The  Quarterly  made  a  savage 
and  dnmsy  attadc  Tennyson  had  laid  himself  open  to 
ridionle  by  the  ineffectnal  and  almost  fotooas  lines  to 
his  "  darling  room ; "  and  the  reviewer  paid  his  compli- 
ments to  the  supposed  "  white  dimity  "  of  the  couches  in 
tim  dear  little  room  as  "a  type  of  the  purity  of  the 
poet's  mind."  Thirteen  years  later,  when  Tennyson  re- 
ceived his  pension  from  the  government,  Bulwer,  in  a 
poem  called  the  Meu>  Timon,  could  still  mock  School- 
mias  Alfred  and  — 

"  bar  abaate  delight 
In  darling  little  rooou  m  warm  and  bright." 

Tennyson's  reply  in  Punch,  in  which  he  called  Bulwer 
a  "  bandbox,"  was  a  perhaps  regrettable  but  snffifdently 
energetic  blow  in  return.  Bat  in  1832  all  the  praise 
<rf  his  friends  could  not  nerve  tbe  poet  to  brave  the 
thunders  of  the  mighty  Quarterly,  and  his  son  says 
that  bad  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  these  same 
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friends,  TennyBon  would  have  ceased  to  write,  after  the 
death  of  Arthur  Hallam. 

That  this  irreparable  loBS  ahoidd  deepen  the  poet's 
lack  of  confidence  in  his  liteiaiy  fortunes  was  natural. 
He  had  hardly  received  an  enthusiastio  letter  from  Hal- 
lam about  pictures  in  Vienna  when  news  came  of  his 
friend's  sudden  death  in  September,  1888.  His  grief 
found  expression  in  several  poems,  none  of  which  is 
more  profoundly  affecting  than  the  simple  lines  begin- 
ning  "Break,  break,  break  I "  But  a  series  of  "  elegies  ** 
oomposed  in  a  metre  little  used  up  to  that  time,  which 
he  b^;an  in  1883  in  the  first  flood  of  sonow,  was  con- 
tinued, elaborated,  and  revised  as  the  years  went  on, 
and  finally  appeared  in  May,  1850,  in  a  limited  edition, 
as  In  Memoriam.  It  was  published  soon  after  without 
the  author's  name,  but  was  of  course  attributed  at  once 
to  Tennyson,  who  in  that  year,  by  the  death  of  Words- 
worth, became  the  foremost  living  poet  of  England. 

Tennyson's  life  from  1832  to  1842  is  now  difficult 
to  foUow.  He  wrote  few  letters,  and  his  movements  are 
traced  chiefly  from  the  notes  and  reoolleotions  cS.  his 
friends.  In  1887  tbe  Tennysons  had  moved  to  Epping 
Forest,  and  again  in  1840  to  Tunbridge  Wells.  In  1886 
the  poet  and  Edward  FitzGerald  were  in  the  Lake  Coun- 
try together  with  James  Speddiug,  and  Tennyson  read 
to  his  friends  such  poems  as  Morte  d'Arthiir,  Tkt  Day- 
Dream,  and  7%«  Gardener's  Daughter.  It  is  a  delight- 
ful glimpse  that  fltzGerald  gives  us  of  himself  and 
Tennyson  resting  on  their  oars  in  a  boat  on  Windermere 
while  Alfred  quotes  his  lines  about  the  lady  of  the  lake 
and  Excalibiir ;  — 

"Nina  yean  (be  wronght  it,  aitting  in  tbe  deeps 
Upon  the  hidden  buea  of  tbe  bilb." 
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*'Not  bad,  that,  fitz,  is  it?"  was  the  poet*a  comment. 
He  called  on  Hartley  Coleridge,  wlio  wrote  a  Bonnet  on 
the  occasion,  and  whom  Tennyson  afterwards  described 
as  "  a  loveable  little  fellow ; "  but  the  shy  young  bard 
oould  not  be  persuaded  to  visit  Wordsworth  at  Bydal 
Mount.  In  brief,  daring  these  years  Tennyson  was  per- 
fecting  his  art,  pondering  over  the  burning  political 
questions,  and  over  problems  of  metaphysics  and  re- 
ligion now  particularly  significant  to  him  through  the 
death  of  Hallam,  communing  with  his  gifted  friends, 
and  corresponding  with  Miss  Emily  Sellwood,  who  was 
later  to  be  his  wife.  Her  older  sister  Louisa  was  married 
in  1886  to  Tennyson's  brother  Chaxles ;  and  she  had 
met  the  poet  as  early  as  1830,  "  a  beautiful  girl  of  seven- 
teen, in  her  simple  gray  dresa,"  in  a  forest  walk,  getting 
from  him  the  somewhat  startling  question,  "  Are  you 
a  Dryad  or  an  Oread  wandering  here?"  Inl837Tenny- 
Bon  b^an  his  friendship  with  Gladstone ;  and  from  this 
time  on,  under  the  spur  of  his  engagement  to  £mily 
Sellwood,  and  with  an  inward  assurance  of  success,  he 
seems  to  have  put  most  of  bis  doubts  and  difBouldes  and 
morbidneaa  behind  him,  and  bent  all  his  energies  upon 
the  completion  of  his  new  volume  of  verse.  It  is  tmo 
that  his  poverty  and  mei^re  prospects  caused  all  cor- 
respondence with  Miss  Sellwood  to  be  forbidden,  and 
tbe-marriage  did  not  take  place  until  June,  1850;  but 
the  deeper  engagement  was  unbroken,  and  the  oonsola- 
tions  of  friendship  and  of  his  art  sustained  Tennyson 
through  this  period  of  straggle.  In  October,  1841, 
John  Sterling  writes :  "  Carlyle  was  here  yesterday 
evening,  growled  at  having  missed  you,  and  stud  more 
in  your  praise  than  in  anyone's  except  Cromwell,  and 
an  American  backwoodsman  who  baa  killed  thirty  or 
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forty  people  wiUi  a  bowie-knife  and  since  nm  away  to 
Texas." 

The  new  ooUection  appeared  in  1842.  TennTSon  now 
liTed  part  of  the  time  in  London,  dining  at  die  Cock, 
wboee  head-waiter  he  oelebrated  in  the  fanunu  verses, 
and  meeting,  besides  his  old  friends,  Tiackexnj,  Carlyle, 
Bogers,  Dickens,  Landor,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Campbell. 
These  social  occasions  alternated  with  solitudes ;  ind 
Carlyle  describee  him  in  a  letter  to  Emerson  "  dwelling 
in  an  element  of  gloom,  carrying  a  bit  of  chaos  aboot 
him,  in  short,  which  be  is  manufacturing  into  oosmoe." 
The  description  which  follows  is  &moaB :  "  One  of  the 
finest  looking  men  in  the  world.  A  great  shock  of  ron^ 
dusky  dark  hair;  bright  laughing  hazel  eyes;  masuTe 
aquiline  taxx,  most  massiTe  yet  most  delicate ;  of  sallow 
brown  comjdexion,  almost  Indian  looking,  clothes  <yni- 
cally  loose,  free^nd-easy,  smokes  infinite  tobaooo.  His 
voice  is  musical,  metallic,  fit  tor  loud  laughter  and 
piercung  wail,  and  all  that  may  lie  between ;  speech  and 
speculation  free  and  plenteous ;  I  do  not  meet  in  these 
late  decades  such  company  over  a  pipel  We  shall  see 
what  he  will  grow  to."  With  the  appearance  of  the 
poems  of  1842,  which  were  brought  out  by  Eklward 
Moxon  in  two  small  valmnes  imd  were  in  their  fourth 
edition  by  1846,  Tennyson's  success  was  assured.  There 
was  what  his  son  calls  a  "  chorus  of  favorable  re- 
views." Manyof  the  poems  became  like  household  words 
on  both  sides  of  the  ooean,  and  while  The  Lord  of 
Bvrleiffh  appealed  to  the  humblest  minds,  there  were 
Vlyaaes  and  Morte  ifArthwy  Sir  Galahad  and  The 
Vision  of  Sin  for  a  higher  Dwod.  It  is  said  that  a  part 
of  Ulysses  remained  Tennyson's  own  &vorite.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-three,  then,  Tennyson  had  really  taken  by 
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storm  Hie  heart  of  the  pablic.  The  new  poema  and 
the  old  farorites  now  revised  made  np  a  body  of  Terse 
individual  in  character,  exqaisite  in  form,  and  as  dis- 
tinctly human  and  sincere  in  their  lyric  quality  as  the 
best  poems  of  Wordsworth.  Indeed,  fitzGerald,  who 
was  as  jealous  &  critic  as  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  poet's  work,  always  maintained  that  Tennyson's 
best  work  was  done  at  this  time. 

The  prosperous  years,  however,  had  not  yet  began. 
In  1844  Tennyson's  health  was  serioosly  impaired.  He 
bad  sold  his  small  estate  in  Lincolnshire,  and  with  the 
money  thna  realized,  together  with  a  I^ai^  of  £500, 
had  gone  into  a  scheme  of  wood-carving  by  machinery 
ondertaken  by  an  enthusiastic  neighbor.  The  project 
failed  utterly;  and  with  Tennyson's  own  money  went 
"  a  portion  of  the  property  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
So  severe 'a  hypochondria  set  in  upon  him,"  says  his 
son,  "  that  his  friends  despaired  of  his  life."  He  tried 
a  hydropathic  cure,  wrote  little  or  nothing  to  any  one 
and  was  at  t^  lowest  ebb  of  fortune  and  spirits.  Mean- 
while Us  friends  were  not  idle.  CarlyU,  using  bis 
weapon  of  words,  and  Milnes,  marabaling  the  more 
effective  ranks  of  political  influence,  persuaded  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1845  to  grant  the  poet  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  jG200.  It  is  siud  that  the  mioister  was  balanciiig 
the  rival  claims  of  Tennyson  and  an  older  and  more 
obscure  poet,  Knowles,  when  Milnes  read  him  Ulyaaea 
and  decided  the  question  outright  In  1846  Tennyscm 
went  abroad,  and  the  next  year  was  still  taking  his 
hydropathic  treatment  and  neglecting  his  friends.  But 
this  same  year,  1847,  saw  the  publication  of  The 
Princeae.  In  the  opinion  of  friends  like  Carlyle  and 
FitzGerald  it  was  a  grievous  lapse.  The  poem,  to  be 
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Bnre,  was  what  it  called  ita^,  a  medley;  it  attacked 
the  great  questioii  of  woman's  rights,  a  question  whidi 
few  Englishmen  then  took  seriously,  and  solved  it  with 
those  famous  lines  which  assert  that  "woman  is  not 
nndereloped  man,  but  diverae,"  and  define  her  rights 
as  based  on  an  equality  which  is  "  not  like  to  like,  bat 
like  in  difference."  Along  with  this  moral  runs  a  ro- 
mantio  adTenturous  tale,  and  scattered  through  the 
whole  are  some  of  Tennyson's  most  exquisite  lyrics, 
notably  the  **  Bug^e  Song,"  inspired  by  his  visit  to  tbe 
Lakes  of  Killamey. 

In  1850  Tennyson,  who  had  been  living  tbe  past  four 
years  at  Cheltenham,  published  In  Memoriam.  Doubt- 
fully received  at  first,  this  poem,  which  reflects  so  futb- 
fully  the  troubled  intellectual  condition  of  the  times, 
banning  with  personal  grief,  and  then  passing  into  a 
series  of  lyrics  on  life  and  death,  on  faith  and  despair, 
and  ending  with  a  sort  of  epithalamium  on  the  marriage 
of  the  poet's  sister,  found  a  sympathetio  audience  in 
the  best  minds  of  the  day.  One  of  the  most  appreciative 
reviews  was  &om  the  pen  of  Gladstone,  who  had  been 
the  intimate  school  friend  of  Arthur  Hallam.  Even  the 
puUisber  predicted  financial  success,  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  expectation,  along  vritfa  his  pension,  Tennyson 
and  Miss  Sellwood  were  married,  Jime  IS,  1850,  at 
Sbiplake  on  the  Thames.  Moreover,  what  the  world 
would  regard  as  tlie  most  important  result  of  this  pub- 
lication was  the  admiration  felt  for  the  poem  by  Prince 
Albert,  and  the  consequent  appointment  as  Poet  laure- 
ate. Wordsworth  bad  died  a  few  months  before,  and 
after  a  formal  offer  of  the  post  to  Rogers,  who  declined 
it  on  account  of  bis  great  a^  it  was  bestowed  upon  Ten< 
nyatm  in  November.  Apart  from  the  great  honor  of  tlus 
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post,  the  recipient  must  bave  appreciated  its  commercial 
importance.  He  had  been  a  poor  and  atm^ling  man, 
but  from  this  date  the  sales  of  his  books  grew  rap- 
idly; his  arrangements  were  shrewdly  made,  and  the 
Diat«rial  snooess  of  his  career  is  attested  l^  his  com- 
fortable home  at  Farrisgford  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
tbe  stately  house  which  he  afterwards  buUt  in  Surrey, 
and  the  income  which  permitted  him  to  accept  a  peer> 
■go- 
After  the  death  of  their  first  duld  the  Tennysons 
made  a  tour  in  Italy,  and  the  poet  records  the  impres. 
sums  of  that  jonmey  in  a  poem  called  The  Daisy.  The 
books  he  took  with  him  were  "  his  usual  traveling 
oompanions,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Homer,  Vii^;il,  Hor- 
ace, Findar,  Theocritus,**  and  probably  Dante's  Dwine 
Comedy,  and  the  poems  of  Gioethe.  In  Paris  they  met 
the  Brownings.  In  August,  1852,  Hallam  Tennyson 
was  bom ;  the  poet's  letters  breathe  a  spirit  of  domestic 
happiness,  which  was  to  be  uninterrupted,  save  by  the 
deaih  of  their  second  son,  for  forty  years.  The  next 
year  he  leased  the  house  at  Farringford  with  the  option 
of  buying  it ;  and  here,  close  to  the  sea  that  he  lored, 
with  the  great  downs  near  him  for  his  solitary  walks, 
and  groves  of  elm  and  chestnut  and  pine  at  hia  very 
door,  he  wrote  the  most  romantic  and  melodious  of  hia 
poems.  Maud,  like  The  Princess,  failed  at  first  of 
hearty  and  general  applause.  Gladstone  afterwards  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  misunderstood  it,  and  only  caught 
the  real  meaning  of  the  poem  when  be  heard  Tenny- 
son read  it  aloud.  But  the  Brownings  were  enthusiastic 
from  the  first,  and  public  taste  came  in  time  to  rect^- 
nize  its  merits.  The  lyrical  passages  were  prime  favor- 
ites with  their  author,  whose  wonderful  voice  was  never 
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BO  STmpathetio  as  when  he  read  the  passage  b^hming, 
"O  that  'twere  possible,"  or  the  long,  tremulouB,  ex- 
nltant  lines,  "I  have  led  her  home,  my  love,  my  only 
friend."  Bat  the  great  public  did  not  take  time  to  dis- 
cover the  beauties  of  this  "  monodramatio  lyrio; "  they 
read  rather  passages  bearing  upon  the  all-absorbing  sab- 
ject  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  bhuned  the  antbor  for 
attacking  John  Bright  as  the  man  *^irhose  ears  are 
•toffed  with  ootton  and  ring  even  in  dreams  to  the 
ohink  of  his  pence,"  and  worse,  as  a  "  huckster  who 
would  put  down  war."  One  man  actually  thought  that 
Mr.  Layard  was  the  Assyrian  Bull  of  the  poem,  while 
Tennysop's  own  aunt  imagined  that  Maud  contained  a 
dastardly  attack  oq  the  owners  of  coal  mines.  One  Dr. 
Mann  came  out  with  a  "  vindication,"  for  which  he  got 
hearty  thuiks  from  the  poet.  What  the  public  did  like, 
however,  nnreserredly  and  permanently,  was  a  po^a 
published  in  the  same  volume  with  Jifatid,  but  first 
printed  in  The  Examiner  iac  December  9,  1854,  Th« 
Charge  ofiJt*  Light  Brigade;  and  also  the  memorial 
ode  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  had  been  printed 
separately  in  1852.  The  larger  volume  appeared  not 
only  with  the  title  of  Poet  Laureate,  but  vrith  the  de- 
gree of  D.  C.  L.  attached  to  the  author's  name.  He 
had  received  the  doctorate  at  the  Oxford  c<»nmemoration 
in  June.  He  was  nervous  before  the  ordeal,  and  said 
that  the  shouts  of  the  stud^its  were  like  the  cry  of  the 
Boman  crowd  to  *'  fling  the  Christians  to  the  lions." 
His  son  and  biographer  properly  records  the  great 
ovation  which  the  poet  received,  —  the  shouts  of  **  In 
Memoriam ! "  and  the  applause,  but  does  not  tell  how 
students  in  the  gallery  called  out  such  questioDS  as  "  Did 
they  wake  and  call  you  early,  call  you  early,  Alfred 
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dear?"  uid  other  kindly  jests  reoorded  \rj  those  who 
saw  and  heard. 

Farringford  was  finally  ptirchased  in  the  spring  of 
1866, "  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Maud."  Here 
Tennyscm  worked  on  bts  Idylls  of  the  £inff,  watched 
with  careful  eye  the  life  and  the  growth  of  nature 
abont  him,  making  many  a  note,  as  was  his  wont,  that 
afterwards  appeared  as  a  striking  metaphor  or  simile 
in  verse,  translated  the  Odyssey  aloud  to  Mrs.  Tenny< 
son  in  the  winter  evenings,  walked  and  talked  with  his 
children.  Yisitors  soaght  him  out,  now  Bayard  Tay> 
hx,  who  has  left  a  sympathetio  account  of  his  visit, 
noting  particularly  Tennyson's  minute  knowledge  of 
botany  and  geology,  and  now  the  Prince  Consort,  who 
took  bock  a  bnnch  of  cowslips  for  the  Queen.  In  1658 
the  poet  records  a  visit  from  "  young  Swinburne,"  whom 
he  thoQght  "  a  very  modest  and  intelligent  young  fel> 
low."  Tyndall  and  Newman  were  also  pilgrims ;  while 
the  Carlyles,  the  Brownings,  Jowett,  Buskin,  and 
Thackeray  were  frequent  correspondents.  To  the  last- 
named  he  is  "  my  dear  old  Alfred."  In  1859  appeued 
the  Idylls  of  the  King.  As  the  Duke  of  Argyll  wrote 
the  author,  detractors  were  silenced  and  appliuise  went 
on  cre«cen(2o.  Macaulay,  Gladstone,  Clongh,  Ruskin,  his 
tried  old  friend  Anbrey  de  Yere,  who  speaks  of  these 
"glorunu  chivalrous  legends,"  and  even  that  prosaio 
person  Walter,  the  proprietor  of  the  l%7neB,  were  full 
of  enthusiasm.  Prince  Albert,  in  an  admiring  letter, 
asked  for  the  poet's  name  to  be  written  in  the  royal 
copy ;  in  diort,  the  snocess  of  Uie  Idylls  was  overwhelm- 
ing and  the  poet  was  requested  to  continue  the  epic. 
In  1862  Tennyson,  who  was  in  high  favor  at  court, 
and  had  dedicated  his  Idylls  to  the  memory  of  her  late 
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CoDflort,  pud  hu  first  visit  to  the  Queen.  "  There  wu 
a  kind  of  stately  innocence  about  her,"  he  reports ;  and 
she  told  him  that,  next  to  the  Bibte,  In  Jifemoriam  was 
her  cooifort.  In  1863  he  writes  hie  official  but  hearty 
welcome  to  Alexandra,  the  new  Frinoess  of  Wales.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  visiting  and  correspondence  with 
dukes  and  princesses  and  great  ladies  of  the  court,  it  is 
pleasaat  to  read  the  letter  in  which  Tennyson  congrat- 
ulates Swinburne  on  his  Atalanta  tn  Calydon;  it  is  long, 
he  says,  since  he  has  read  anything  so  fine.  The  poem 
has  both  *'  strength  and  splendor,"  and  shows,  adds  the 
elder  poet,  "  a  fine  metrical  inventioii  which  I  envy 
you." 

In  1864  appeared  Enoch  Arden.  It  was  deservedly 
and  immediately  popular,  and  Sir  Alfred  I^rall  says 
that  it  has  been  dramatized  in  London  and  New  York, 
translated  into  Latin  and  into  seven  modem  languages, 
seven  distinct  translations  being  made  in  France  alone. 
In  the  same  volume  with  Enoch  Ardcn,  of  which  sixty 
tibousand  copies  were  almost  immediately  sold,  was  a 
poem  in  dialect,  then  a  rare  experiment  in  fii^^lish 
poetry,  which  must  count  among  Tennyson's  successes. 
In  The  Noriham  Farm^  is  heard  the  voioe  of  that 
sturdy  breed  that  Tennyson  knew  so  well,  combined 
with  genuine  pathos  and  humor. 

Marked  mainly  1^  increase  of  fOTtnne  and  fiuoe, 
Tennyson's  life  moved  on  these  pleasant  lines  for  maoy 
years.  Honors  were  showered  spon  him  and  visitors  high 
and  low  sought  him  out,  though  his  shyness  and  di^ 
like  of  conspicuous  positions  was  always  asserting  itsdf, 
as  many  an  anecdote  oonld  testify.  A  pleasant  ^impse 
of  him  is  at  Marlborough  school,  whither  he  had  taken 
his  older  son  Hallam,  reading  Guinevere  to  the  Upper 
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Sixtli  after  dinner.  The  Holy  Grail  was  published  in 
1869,  and  he  oontinoed  his  Idylls  of  the  King.  Id  1876 
the  pablic  was  surprised  by  a  new  phase  of  the  poet's 
art  in  Queen  Mary,  the  first  of  his  dramas.  More  than 
this,  he  intended  his  j^ys  to  be  acted,  and  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  his  dramatic  success,  there  ie  some- 
thing admirable  in  the  vigor  with  which  a  man  of  sixty- 
five  tamed  to  labor  in  a  new  field.  Qu«en  Mary  was 
j^yed  by  Irving  and  his  company,  and  Browning  af- 
firmed the  first  night  to  be  a  complete  triumph.  Sarold 
and  £ecket  soon  followed.  The  latter,  refused  by  Irving 
u  1879,  was  staged  a  dozen  years  later,  and  the  actor  in 
1893  reoords  thefiftieth  performance  in  the  "hey-day  of 
flucoess."  Iald82,  however,  a  very  disagreeable  incident 
had  occurred.  2%e  Promise  of  May,  a  kind  of  village 
tragedy,  was  misnnderBtood  by  the  public  and  very 
roughly  handled.  "  In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  perform- 
ances Lord  Queensberry  rose,  and  in  the  name  of  Free 
Thought  protested  agaihst '  Mr.  Tennyson's  abominable 
oarioature.' "  Even  more  noteworthy  than  these  dra- 
matJo  ventures  was  the  vigor  of  production  which  Tenny- 
son showed  in  the  ballads  and  occasional  pieces  of  his 
old  age.  Some  of  his  best  known  poems  appeared  in 
the  volume  dedicated  to  his  grandson  by  one  who  had 
passed  his  threescore  and  ten.  Here  were  the  awing 
and  noble  sentiment  of  The  Bwtnge,  The  Defence  of 
Xiucknow,  The  Voyage  ofMaddune,  and  the  apiiited 
rendering  of  the  Anglo-S&xon  Battle  qf  Srunatiimrh. 
Almost  to  the  end  this  vigor  of  production  asserted  it- 
self. Probably  none  of  his  shorter  poems  will  be  re- 
membered longer  than  Crossing  the  Bar,  which  waa 
written  in  hia  eighty-first  year  and  came,  as  he  said  to 
his  son,  "in  a  moment;"  it  is  rightly  called  the  crown 
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of  the  poet's  life-work.  A  few  days  liefore  hia  deitli  be 
reqaested  that  Crossing  t/ie  Bar  ahoald  be  put  at  the 
end  of  all  editioaa  of  hia  poema. 

Ab  early  as  1868  he  had  b^^  to  build  his  stately 
house  at  Aldworth  in  Surrey,  and  henceforth  had  two 
homes.  He  was  wont  to  stay  at  Farringfotd  until  the 
early  summer,  and  then  went  to  Aldworth,  where  he 
got  relief  from  his  hay  fever  and  enjoyed  his  oountiy 
walks.  If  on  these  rambles,  we  are  told,  "  a  tourist  were 
Been  coming  towards  him,  he  would  flee."  Gladstone 
had  proposed  a  barooett^  to  faitn,  bat  it  was  declined. 
In  1874  Dinaeli  agun  pressed  this  honor  npon  him, 
and  Tennyson  agiun  declined  it,  bnt  proposed  that  it 
should  be  kept  in  a  kind  of  storage  fta  his  son.  This, 
of  course,  was  impossible.  In  the  fall  of  1 883,  howcTer, 
Tennyson  made  a  voyage  with  Gladstone  on  the  Fan- 
broke  Castle  as  far  as  Norway,  getting  a  particulariy 
warm  welcwme  at  Copenhagen,  where,  in  the  small 
smoking-room  of  the  steamer,  tEe  poet  read  his  "  Bogie 
Song  "  and  ITie  Grandmother  to  the  orowned  heads  cA 
Russia  and  Denmark  and  the  Princess  of  Wales.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  journey  Gladstone  and  Tennyson  had 
infinite  talk  on  poetry  and  philosophy.  One  day  the 
former  proposed  to  Hallam  Tennyson  that  his  fetber 
should  accept  a  peerage ;  the  matter  was  mentioned  to 
Tennyson,  and  statesman  and  poet  discussed  it  without 
result.  The  upshot  may  be  given  in  Tennyson's  own 
words :  *'  By  Gladsttme's  advice  I  have  consented  to 
take  the  peerage,  but  for  my  own  part  I  shall  r^ret 
my  simple  name  all  my  life."  In  1884  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Baron  Tennyson. 

Meanwhile  he  was  paying  the  invariable  penalttes  of 
old  age.  His  friend  FitsGerald  had  died  in  the  preceding 
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year,  and  to  tlie  poet  life  seemed  scarce  -worth  living 
ont, — 

"R«memberiiig  all  the  goldeD  hoan 

Now  lilent,  sad  go  many  de*d, 

And  him  the  laat," 

In  1886  his  aeoond  son,  Lionel,  died  on  the  homeward 
voyage  from  India,  and  was  buried  at  sea.  In  1888  he 
suffered  a  serions  attack  of  illness,  bnt  recovered  and 
was  again  working  on  a  new  volume  of  poems  when  he 
was  shocked  by  the  news  of  Browning's  death,  in  De- 
cember, 1889.  In  1892  it  was  noted  that  for  the  first 
time  Tennyson's  voice  failed  while  he  was  reading  hia 
Jjotot-Eatera  aloud.  At  the  end  of  June  he  left  Far- 
ringford  for  Aldworth,  and  for  a  while  was  able  to  take 
his  regular  walks,  but  soon  he  was  confined  to  his  gar^ 
den,  and  rested  in  a  summer-house  sheltered  from  the 
wind.  In  July  he  visited  London  for  the  last  time. 
Late  in  September  his  illness  took  its  &tal  turn.  As 
the  end  approached  he  called  repeatedly  for  his  Shake. 
Bpeare.  Early  on  the  morning  of  October  the  6th  he 
passed  quietly  away.  Cymbeline,  one  of  his  favorite 
plays,  was  placed  with  him  in  hia  coffin  ]  and  on  the 
12tb,  with  stately  funeral  ceremonies,  he  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  not  far  from  his  friend  and 
generous  rival,  Bobert  Browning. 
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ViTAUTT,  TeraatUitjr,  intellectnal  cnrionty  —  these 
were  the  most  obviouB  oharacteristios  in  Browning'! 
life.  "Since  Chauoer  was  alive  and  hale,"  wrote  Ias- 
dor  of  him  in  1846,— 

"  No  DMUi  bM  valked  along  our  rokdi  with  itap 
So  setiTe,  m  eoqniruig  eye,  or  toDgn* 
So  Tsried  in  diioonrM." 

Yet  in  the  external  aspects  of  his  life  then  was  nothing 
sensational.  Bom  in  a  qniet,  conventional  atmosphere, 
he  lived  and  died  oonventiooaL  In  religion  a  dissenter, 
he  was  a  conformist  in  little  matters  of  duly  life ;  he 
hated  ecoentricitj.  The  same  eager  spirit,  however, 
iriiioh  in  another  age  would  have  discovered  Guiana  or 
caught  the  fire  of  the  French  Revolution  inspired  him. 
By  his  energy  and  grasp  of  realities  he  outran  most  of 
his  oontemporftries  in  discovering  and  exjwessing  the 
catholio,  inquiring  spirit  of  his  time.  Hie  interest  in 
the  life  about  him  was  unflagging;  all  through  his  long 
experience  he  pursued  untiringly  his  ideal,  and  to  tin 
end  he  bore  his  burden  with  an  exuberant  enthusiasm. 
Browning's  parents  were  Robert  Browning  and  Saiali 
Anne  Wiedemann.  Camberwell,  where  they  lived,  was 
then  on  the  outskirts  of  London,  and  surrounded  by 
fiurly  open  country,  and  there,  on  May  T,  1812,  their 
first  child,  Bobert,  was  bom.  His  father  had  succeeded 
the  grandfather  Browning  in  a  respectable  position  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  but  be  had,  nnlike  his  practical, 
somewhat  stem  parent,  gone  unwillingly  into  banking, 
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with  the  resnlt  that  be  never  attsuned  the  basiaess  sno- 
uess  of  hU  predecessor.  In  fact,  his  interests  lay  increas- 
ingly among  his  Iwoks,  for  the  most  part  curious  old 
volumes  whicb  he  had  bound  with  blank  leaves  at  the 
end  to  contun  the  notes  he  liked  to  make.  He  remem- 
bered, moreover,  the  strut  jacket  of  his  own  youth,  and 
when  he  saw  inclination  leading  his  growing  son  to 
other  places  than  the  Bank  of  England,  he  gave  the  boy 
a  free  rein.  To  this  father,  a  man  full  of  intwesting 
and  accurate  information,  a  man  whose  reticence  and 
modesty  abut  him  off  from  the  prominence  he  deserved. 
Browning  owed  nu>st  of  his  education.  As  a  non-con- 
formist the  father  was,  of  course,  unable  to  ^ve  his  son 
the  cnstomary  public  school  and  university  career.  In- 
deed, except  for  four  years  (1822-26)  in  a  Mr.  Beady's 
school,  occasional  lessons  from  a  private  tutor,  and  a 
few  months  at  London  Universi^,  all  of  Browning's 
youthful  training  came  from  his  father  or  from  onir 
nivorons  reading  in  his  father's  library. 

In  bis  mother,  too,  Browning  was  fortunate.  From 
her  he  inherited  a  love  of  music  and  a  reli^us  in- 
Bjntation,  but,  most  of  all,  a  spontaneoos  and  atrihiDg 
tenderness.  From  her  also  must  have  come,  with  the 
quick  sensibilities  that  awakened  the  poet  in  him,  what 
little  physioal  weakness  he  had.  It  is  common  to  speak 
of  Browning  as  robust ;  intellectnally  robust  he  was, 
and,  as  men  go,  he  was  possessed  of  more  than  average 
physical  robustaess.  He  never  knew,  as  did  his  wife, 
for  instance,  what  prolonged  sickness  or  great  fatigue 
meant, — he  suffered  little ;  but  the  idea  that  his  good 
health  was  remarkable  is  erroneous  and  probably  the 
result  of  his  own  optimistio  retrospect.  His  early  letters 
to  Miss  Bttrrett  ^teak  often  of  headache  —  a  thing 
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which  his  flcrapuloas  modesty  woold  haYe  forbidden  had 
there  been  no  oauBe.  Daring  the  first  days  at  Flotoioe 
his  wife  nursed  him  through  sleepless  nights,  and  in 
later  life  he  was  attached  by  severe  colds.  That  be 
mdj  allowed  aioknees  to  interfere  with  his  active  life 
does  not  bear  witness  so  much  to  his  good  health  as  to 
his  unfailingly  good  spirits,  a  mnch  more  important 
thing  to  remember. 

From  the  first  Browning  felt  an  intense  mterest  in 
life.  As  a  boy  he  always  kept  many  pets — mice,  snakes, 
monkeys,  hedgebc^s,  owls,  and  an  eagle.  AnMmg  bia 
eariieat  pets  were  two  lady-birds,  which  he  brou^t  hone, 
put  in  a  box  lined  with  cotton,  and  labeled,  "  Animals 
found  sarrinng  in  the  depths  of  a  severe  winter." 

In  poetry  he  began  early.  His  sister  Sariana  rft. 
membered  him  toddling  around  the  dining-room  table, 
and  telling  off  the  scansion  of  verses  with  his  fingers. 
When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  had  written  enou^ 
verses  for  a  volume.  These  he  showed  to  the  Minnnii 
Slower,  the  elder  of  whom  thought  them  so  remaifc- 
able  that  she  made  a  copy  which  she  sent  to  the  Bev. 
William  J.  Fox,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  considerable 
reputation  as  a  political  and  critical  writer.  He  thought 
the  verses  too  juvenile  for  publication,  but  he  pro[^>esied 
great  things  of  the  author.  When  these  verses  were 
written  Browning  was  entirely  under  the  infiuoioe  of 
Byron,  but  the  next  year  he  passed  to  a  deeper,  more 
lasting  influence,  that  of  Shelley.  At  that  time  the 
works  of  Shelley  were  not  widely  known,  bat  Brown- 
ing's mother  at  last  found  copies  at  a  shop  in  Vwe 
Street ;  besides  the  works  of  Shelley  she  returned  with 
t^ree  volumes  written  by  a  "Mr.  John  Keats,"  —  all 
but  I%e   Cend  in  first  editions.  Browning  devoored 
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tiiem  eagerly,  and  tellB  how  two  nightingales  sang,  one 
in  a  laburnum,  the  other  in  a  copper  beech,  the  spirit 
of  the  poets'  verse. 

Still  under  the  Shelley  influenoe  he  produced,  at 
twenty-one,  Pauline,  his  first  publication.  The  poem, 
bronght  out  anonymously,  met  with  almost  no  suooess ; 
downing  himself  soon  grew  to  consider  it  as  youthful 
inoompetenoe  and  would  not,  until  his  later  &me  ren- 
dered  it  a  ouriosi^,  suffer  it  to  be  included  among  his 
works.  Yet  D.  Cr.  fiossetti,  twenty  years  later,  Uiought 
it  of  sufficient  merit,  on  rniming  across  a  oopy  in^  the 
British  Museum,  to  transcribe  the  whole,  and  whrai  he 
met  the  author  of  it  be  toH  bim  it  might  have  been 
written  by  Browning  himself. 

By  this  time,  1883,  Browning  had  definitely  ohosen 
the  Toeatioo  of  poet.  This  interest  appears  in  bis 
friendship  with  Alfred  Domett,  to  whom,  on  the  latter'a 
setting  out  for  New  Zealand,  he  wrote  his  poem  of 
Warvtg,  and  with  whom  he  kept  in  close  oorreepond- 
enoe  for  some  years.  Soon  after  the  publication  of 
JPatdine,  he  spent  a  short  time  traveling  in  Russia  and 
hali^eriously  oonsidered  diplomacy  as  a  calling ;  but 
iJter  a  stay  of  some  months  he  was  back  in  London  at 
his  poetry.  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  renewed  Pavlina  ixvar- 
ably  in  the  MorUhly  Repository,  got  Browning  to  con- 
tribute, in  1834,  four  lyrics,  —  "Johannes  Agricola  in 
Meditation  "  and  **  Porphyria's  Lover,"  later  published 
in  Mm  and  Women ;  the  song,  "  A  King  lived  Long 
Ago,"  later  included  in  Pippa  Passes ;  and  the  son- 
net beginning,  "  Eyes  calm  beside  thee."  The  follow- 
ing March  (1835)  came  out  Browning's  first  great 
achievement,  the  dramatic  poem,  Paracelsus. 

Paracelsus,  though  it  was  not  any  greater  snooefla 
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with  ihe  world  at  l&rge  than  Pauline  had  been,  gained 
the  poet  reoc^nitioii  in  literary  oirdes.  He  met  among 
others  R.  H.  Home,  Ijeigh  Hunt,  Carlyle,  Bryan 
Waller  Procter,  Monckton  MUnes,  and  T.  N.  Talfourd. 
Especially  eventful  was  tiie  acqnaintanoe  with  William 
Maoready,  the  actor,  and  his  friend  John  Fwster,  the 
critic  Macready,  who  was  first  met  one  evening,  No- 
vember 27,  1835,  at  the  Bev.  Mr.  Fox's,  was  mncb 
pleased  with  the  slender,  handsome  poet  and  noted  in  his 
diary  that  his  "  face  was  full  of  intelligenoe."  The  fol- 
lowing New  Year's  Eve  Browning  met  Forster  at  Mao- 
ready's  place  at  Elstree.  Forster  had  written  in  the  £^ 
aminer  one  of  the  few  favorable  reviews  of  Paraeelaua, 
and  the  friendship  was  cemented  at  onoe.  The  next 
spriug  Browning  attended  at  Talfourd's  a  dinner  more 
significant  in  his  life  even  than  the  '*  immortal  din- 
ner" Haydon  gave  to  Keats,  Lamb,  and  Wordsworth. 
Macready  had  just  risen  into  fame  ;  after  a  long  fight 
in  the  law  courts  with  Bunn,  the  manager  of  Drury 
Lane,  and  incidentally  with  the  person  of  Bonn  in 
that  worthy's  office,  he  had  been  transferred  to  Cot- 
ent  Grarden,  where  he  was  first  associated  with  Misa 
Helen  Faucit,  the  brilliant  actress ;  Talfourd's  Ion  had 
just  been  produced  with  great  success;  and  now  on 
the  author's  birthday,  May  26,  there  was  celebration 
at  Talfourd's.  Maoready  sat  between  Wordsworth  and 
Landor,  with  Browning  opposite ;  others  of  the  com- 
pany were  Forster  and  Miss  Mitford.  The  host  proposed 
the  toast  of  the  English  poets  and,  in  spite  of  Words- 
worth's presence,  called  on  **  the  youngest  of  our  poets  " 
for  a  response ;  and  Browning,  although  public  speak- 
ii^  even  in  later  life  caused  him  positive  dread,  an- 
swered with  "graoe  and  modesty."  As  the  party  left  tJie 
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boiue,  MaAready,  who  was  io  financial  txoable,  said  to 
BrowniDg,  "  Write  me  a  play  and  keep  me  from  going 
to  America."  Immediately  the  poet  replied,  "  What  do 
you  say  to  Strafford?  "  By  the  next  March  the  play 
waa  finished  and,  thanks  to  the  excellent  acting  of 
Macready  and  Miss  Faucit,  was  made,  in  spite  of  a 
"positiTely  nauseous"  Pym  and  ^'whimpering  school- 
boy" Vane,  a  complete  success. 

Thus  was  begun  Browning's  connection  with  ^e 
'  stage,  to  end  unfortunately  a  few  years  later  in  a 
qoairelover  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  By  1842  Mac- 
ready  was  still  a  financial  uncertainty.  He  had  de- 
veloped, however,  a  feeling  that  he  was  necessary  to  the 
success  of  any  pieoe,  yet  at  the  same  time  an  apprehen- 
sioQ  lest  he  should  accept  a  play  which  might  not  make 
a  hit.  But  he  did,  in  the  spring  of  1842,  accept  A  Blot 
in  the  'Scuicheon  for  his  next  season.  In  the  fall,  at 
Dmry  Lane,  however,  he  met  with  considerable  loss, 
and,  hoping  that  Browning  would  withdraw  the  play, 
wrote  that  fulure  had  **  smashed  his  arrangement  alto- 
gether," but  that  he  was  still  prepared  to  bring  ont 
the  i»eoe  if  the  author  wished.  Browning  did  not  take 
the  hint ;  whereupon  Macready  first  made  the  play 
ridiculous  by  pving  it  to  a  wooden-l^ged,  red-faced 
prompter  to  read,  then,  on  Browning's  remonstrating, 
read  it  himself  with  better  effect,  but  next  declared 
himself  unable  to  act  owing  to  pressure  of  manage- 
ment, and  gave  the  part  to  one  Phelps,  who  seemed  at 
first  too  ill  to  master  it  More  than  this,  Macready  at- 
tempted to  change  the  title  to  7%fi  Siatera,  and  to  re- 
write many  of  the  best  lines ;  but  he  was  thwarted  in 
this  by  the  author's  taking  the  manuscript  to  Moxon, 
the  publisber,  who  in  a  few  hours  printed  a  correct  ver- 
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Bton,  which  wu  placed  in  the  hands  of  Uie  actors  the  dsj 
before  the  performance.  The  resah  was  that  the  play 
was  pat  on  the  stage  without  adequate  pr(^>ertte8  <7 
rehearsalB.  Yet  in  apite  of  this  it  met  with  nuccess ; 
Phelps  outdid  himself  and  Miss  Faucit  ^ain  came  to 
the  rescue.  But  Browning  broke  finally  with  Macready 
and  practically  with  writing  for  the  st^;e,  though  Co- 
lombe's  Birthday  (published  in  1844)  was  played  ten 
years  later  at  the  Haymarket. 

Ihiring  these  wma  yeais  of  intiniacrr  witfa  Macready 
the  active  spirit  of  Browning  was  |«oduoing  other 
work.  In  1838  he  went  alone  to  Italy,  chiefly  to  study 
for  his  long  poem,  Sordello,  which  was  published  in 
1840.  From  this  poem  arose  much  of  the  talk  of 
Browning's  obscurity.  '*  There  were  only  two  lines  in 
it  that  I  understood,"  said  Tennyson,  "and  they  were 
both  lies ;  they  were  the  opening  and  closing  lines,  — 

'  Wbo  will  may  he»T  Sordallo's  Btorjr  told,' 
and 

•  Wbo  wonld bu hwrd Sordello'i  ttorj  told  1 '" 

And  Carlyle  remarked  that  his  wife  after  reading  it  wu 
unable  to  disooTer  "  whether '  Sordello '  was  a  man,  or  a 
city,  or  a  book."  The  trip  to  Italy  gave  rise  to  other 
pieces,  some  of  bis  best,  sach  as  Bow  they  brought  the 
Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix  and  the  drama  Pippa 
Passes.  On  his  outward  voyage  sa  the  ship  neared 
Gibraltar  be  was  carried  sick  on  deck,  where  he  wrote 
the  feunous  little  Home  Thoughts  from  the  Sea. 

At  the  BQ^estion  of  Moxon  the  publisher  his  poema 
were  brought  out  in  a  series  of  eight  publieations,  whioh 
be  called  Bells  and  Pomrgranates.  The  6rst  of  these 
was  Pippa  Passes,  in  1841.  The  rest  in  order  were :  — 
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£ing  Victor  (aid  King  Charles,  a  drama  (1842). 

jyramatic  Lyrics  (1842). 

The  Retta-n  of  the  Druses,  a  drama  (184S). 

A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  a  drama  (1848). 

Colombe's  Birthday,  a  drama  (1844). 

Ihamatic  Jiomances  and  Lyrics  (184S). 

Luria  and  A  SouTs  Tragedy,  both  playa  (1846). 
Id  later  editions  the  poema  in  Nob.  Ill  and  VII  were 
oonsiderably  changed  about  and  some  were  put  under 
other  headings. 

In  all  these  pablicationa  Browning  attained  very 
little  fame.  One  recognition,  however,  was  ^e  bej^ 
ning  of  the  most  interesting  experienoe  of  his  life  — 
an  experience  which  especially  reveals  his  ohanicter. 
On  returning  from  a  short  trip  to  Italy  in  1844  he 
found  that  the  poema  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Barrett  had 
taken  both  London  and  New  York  by  etorm ;  and 
among  those  poema  he  read  the  lines :  — 

"  Or  kt  timei  »  modern  Tolmne,  Wordiwortb'i  loIemn-tluM^tod' 

idjH 

Hotritt'i  b&lUd  vene,  or  TenDjaon'!  encbaoted  reverie,  — 

Or  tram  Browning  lome  '  FomegrMuite,'  whiab,  if  oat  deep  down 

the  middle, 
Sfaowf  a  heart  within  blood-tinatarMi,  of  a  veined  bnmaoitj." 

Browning,  who  was  mnch  touched  by  the  reference, 
one  day  mentioned  his  delight  to  an  old  friend  of  the 
Barretts,  —  John  Kenyon,  "the  Magnificent."  Miss 
Barrett  had  been  an  invalid  ever  aiuoe  a  riding  acci- 
dent in  her  youth,  but  it  was  atill  possible  to  visit  her 
by  letter,  and  so  Kenyon  replied,  "  Why  don't  yon 
write  and  tell  her  so  ?  "  Browning  did  write :  *'  I  love 
yonr  verses  with  all  my  heart,  dear  Miss  Barrett;"  and 
thence  sprang  the  interesting  correspondence  of  two 
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yean  cnlminating  in  theSr  inani^;e.  It  Is  pleasuit  to 
think  that  this  poet's  love  needs  no  explanation  or 
apology ;  the  simple  story  U  itself  Browning's  defense 
and  pmise. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1844,  the  two  met  fam  to  face. 
A  closer  intimat^  g^w  up,  and  the  letters,  at  first 
chiefly  ^ven  over  to  literary  diaonsnon,  becanM  more 
personaL  For  a  moment  a  slight  miiinnderataodiiig 
arose.  Browning  wrote  a  letter  which  he  regretted,  and 
Miss  Barrett,  who  felt  that  her  poor  health  precfaidad 
all  idea  of  marriage,  feared  she  had  been  too  "  head- 
long;" she  waa  always  so,  she  said,  "preoipitoaaly  tnab- 
ing  forward  through  all  manner  of  nettles  and  briars 
instrnd  of  keeping  the  path ;  .  .  .  tearing  open  letters, 
and  never  nntyisg  a  string,  —r-  and  expecting  everything 
to  be  done  in  a  mtnate,  and  the  thunder  to  be  as  qnidc 
as  the  li|^tniag."  Once,  long  after  their  marriage, 
when  he  appeared  with  his  beard  shaved  off,  she  de> 
manded  that  he  restore  it  —  "  that  minate."  He  did  Jet 
it  grow,  and  it  came  out  white.  But  it  was  impossible, 
if  the  oorrespondenoe  and  visitB'  oontinoed,  to  shut  oot 
love  between  two  such  persons.  There  was  no  doubt, 
moreover,  that  Miss  Barrett's  health  had  vastly  im- 
proved during  the  aoquaintance.  Browning  saw  it,  and 
ODoe  in  love,  he  determined  to  free  her  from  the  pesti- 
lential, sick-room  atmosphere  of  her  home.  Bat  she 
would  do  nothing  without  hw  father's  consent,  a  thing 
which  she  knew  it  was  now  hopeless  to  aak. 

Mr.  Barrett,  in  fact,  was  the  worst  of  doBiestio  ty- 
rants. He  fancied  he  was  doing  aU  out  of  love  for  his 
daughter  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  merely 
satisfying  his  now  incurable  passion  tot  the  atmoaphers 
of  the  uck-foom.   He  had  grown,  as  Mr.  Cfaeeterton 
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exoellentiy  puts  it,  to  live,  "  like  Bonw  detestable  deca- 
dait  poet,  upon  hia  dAoghter's  deoline."  He  came,  u.yi 
the  same  writer,  and  "  prayed  over  her  with  a  kind  of 
DoelaDoholy  glee,  and  with  the  avowed  wdemnity  of  a 
watcher  by  a  death-bed." 

In  the  aatdmn  of  1845,  however,  a  solution  seemed 
at  hand.  The  doctors  agreed  that  she  shonld  go  abroad. 
Her  brothers  favored  the  scheme,  and  her  sister  Ara- 
bella was  ready  to  aooompany  her ;  but  her  father,  in 
his  misguided,  selfish  affection,  did  jnst  what  might 
have  been  expected — he  refused.  A  mild  winter  was 
fortunately  survived  by  Miss  Barrett.  The  f(^wing 
summer,  however,  Browning  decided  that  there  was 
only  one  course, —to  marry  secretly  and  leave  for 
Italy.  The  invalid,  too,  was  quite  ready  for  this  depart 
tore ;  she  now  saw  that  her  fatiier  was,  at  least  on  this 
one  point,  incurably  mad.  Such  a  step,  however,  wa* 
particularly  distasteful  to  a  mao  of  Browning's  frank 
nature  and  thorough  belief  in  serious  respectability. 
Nothing  disgusted  him  more  than  the  Bohemian  atmo- 
sphere so  often  associated  with  poets  and  artists.  Yet 
in  this  one  instance  the  highest  action  was  obviously  to 
break  all  the  principles  to  which  he  had  so  strictly 
adhered.  Mr.  Chesterton  again  expresses  it  forcibly: 
**  He  had  always  had  the  courage  to  teU  the  truth,  and 
now  it  was  demanded  of  him  to  have  the  greater  oonrage 
to  tell  a  lie,  and  he  told  it  with  perfect  cheerfulness 
and  lucidity."  It  is  to  his  great  credit  that  he  did  not 
go  on  in  unconveutionalitieB,  justifying  step  after  step 
by  the  admirable  results  of  the  first  break-  He  re- 
mained sincerely  conventional  to  the  end. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1846,  Elizabeth  Barrett 
slipped  qnieUy  from  the  house  and  accompanied  Brown- 
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ing  to  the  Chunjlk  of  St.  Marylebone,  where  they  were 
married.  Butthestrainof m&rriageandelopementoathe 
same  day  would  be,  he  realized,  too  great  for  his  mvalid 
wife,  BO  the  actual  escape  was  arnuiged  for  a  week  later. 
It  is  highly  obaracteristic  of  Browning  that  he  would 
not  see  his  wife  during  this  week ;  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  ask  at  the  door  for  Miss  Barrett;  it  had 
been  necessary  in  one  great  instance  to  deceive  her 
father,  but  it  was  intolerable)  to  his  frank  nature,  to 
carry  the  deception  into  every  little  possibility.  So, 
after  a  week's  separation,  Mrs.  Browning,  with  her 
maid  and  faithful  dog,  Flush,  who  had  the  tact  not  to 
bark,  left  for  the  last  time  her  father's  house,  joined  her 
husband,  and  traveled  post-haste  to  Paris.  Mr,  Barrett 
never  even  hinted  the  possibility  of  reconciliation. 

The  marriage  more  than  justified  itself.  Under  Mm 
blue  skies  of  Italy  Mrs.  Browning  rapidly  recovered 
her  strength,  and  for  the  remainder  of  her  life  en- 
joyed health  she  had  not  known  since  childhood.  During 
this  time  Florence  was  the  main  place  trf  residence, 
though  visits  to  other  spots  —  chi^y  Pisa,  the  Bagni 
di  Lucca,  Venice,  Siena,  and  Borne  —  were  scattered 
through  the  fifteen  years.  In  the  summer  of  1851  the 
Brownings  revisited  England,  spent  t^e  following  win- 
ter in  Paris,  and  returned  to  England  in  1852  and 
again  in  1855.  Their  home  in  Floienoe  was  the  Casa 
Guidi,  an  old  house  jutting  with  its  terrace  into  the 
sunny  square  opposite  the  Pitti  Palace.  Here  their 
only  child,  Bobert  Barrett  Browning,  was  bom  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1849. 

In  Mrs.  Browning's  letters  to  her  friends  we  catdi 
glimpses  of  a  very  happy  life ;  a  selection  will  give  the 
general  atmosphere:  "We  drive  day  by  day  through 
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the  lovely  Gasciua,  just  sweeping  tlmnigh  the  city.  Just 
saoh  a  window  where  Bianoa  Capello  looked  out  to  see 
the  Duke  go  bj  —  and  jnst  such  a  door  where  Xasao 
stood  and  where  Dante  drew  his  chair  out  to  sit 
Strange  to  have  all  that  old  world  life  about  us,  and 
the  blue  eky  so  bright."  All  readers  of  Browning  know 
from  many  poems  how  be  felt  and  remember  the  pio 
ture  of  his  wife  in  By  the  Fireside,  — 

"  that  grekt  brow 
And  the  apiriMmKll  hand  prt^ping  it, 
Hntely,  in;  heart  knowa  how  I " 

In  all  things,  indeed,  save  a  little  difference  of  opinion 
about  Spiritualism,  of  which  Browning  was  stoutly 
incredujous,  the  poet  and  his  wife  were  surpassingly 
happy.  "  Nobody,"  wrote  Mrs.  Browning, "  exactly  un- 
derstands him  except  me,  who  am  in  the  inside  of  him 
and  hear  him  breathe."  Through  her  last  illness  Brown- 
ing nursed  her  with  a  touching  tenderness.  On  the 
29th  of  Jnne,  1861,  she  died  quietly  in  his  arms,  with 
the  word  "  Beautiful "  upon  her  lips.  Her  memory  was 
consecrated  the  next  fall  in  Prospice,  with  Browning's 
Tinon  of  his  after-life :  — 

"Then  k  light,  theo  tbj  breut, 
0  thoa  80d1  of  m;  sonl  1  I  shall  claip  thee  agaio, 
AjuI  with  God  be  the  rest  I " 

During  his  married  life  Browning  was  intimate  with 
several  whose  names,  even  in  so  short  an  aoooont,  must 
at  least  be  noted.  At  Florence  he  and  his  wife  were 
well  acquainted  with  Ma^aret  Fuller  Ossoli,  the  re- 
markable New  England  woman.  In  Paris  they  met, 
among  others,  George  Saod  the  novelist,  then  at  the 
height  of  her  reputation,  presiding  among  her  "young 
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men  "  it  genoux  has  in  her  dingy  salon.  There,  too^ 
they  renewed  the  acquaintance  with  Carlyle.  Other* 
were  Dante  Gabriel  RoBsetti,  who  painted  Browning's 
portrait ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Story,  the  Americans ; 
Fanny  Kemble,  the  actress,  who,  as  well  as  Thachersy 
and  his  sister,  frequented  Mrs.  Sortoria's  salon  in  Rome ; 
Lockhart,  the  biographer  of  Scott ;  Tennyscm  and 
Bnskdn ;  and  Landor  with  his  *>  carnivorous  laughter." 

At  this  time,  with  his  attention  given  on  the  one  hand 
to  his  wife  and  sod  and  on  the  oUier  to  a  new  interest 
in  modeling,  Browning  had  produced  proportionately 
little  poetry.  Chri$tm<u  Eve  and  Eatter  Day  (1850) ; 
an  Essay  on  Shelley  (1852),  his  only  prose  work ;  7^ 
Staine  and  the  Bust  (1855);  and  Men  and  Womtn 
(1855)  were  the  only  new  productions  between  1846 
and  1864,  hot  in  1848  he  had  collected  and  revised 
bis  earlier  work  for  publication  in  two  volumes. 

Browning,  with  charaoteriBtio  delicacy,  repressed  any 
outward  show  of  dejection  over  his  wife's  death.  He 
refused  to  haunt  sentimentally  her  grave ;  he  would 
never  indeed  revisit  florenoe.  He  threw  himself  into 
the  education  of  his  son  and  into  his  work  —  more  e«- 
peoially  his  great  work,  "the  Roman  Mnrder  Story." 
He  moved  first  to  19,  Warwick  Crescent,  London, 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  sister  Sariana  after  their 
father's  death  in  1866.  Browning's  words  to  Miis 
Blagdeo  give  a  charming  picture  of  himself,  his  father, 
and  his  wife,  and  of  their  common  affection.  '*  So 
passed  away,"  he  says,  "  this  good,  unworldly,  kind- 
hearted,  reli^ous  man,  whose  powers  natural  and  aiv 
quired  would  easily  have  made  him  a  iiotable  man,  had 
be  known  what  vanity  or  ambition  or  tbe  love  of  moiH^ 
or   social  influence  meant.  ...    He   was  worthy  of 
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being  Ba's  ^  father  —  out  of  the  whole  world,  only  he, 
BO  far  as  mj  experienoe  goes.  She  loved  him  —  and  Ae 
said,  Tery  rec^itly,  while  gazing  at  her  portrait,  that 
only  that  picture  had  put  iuto  his  bead  that  there  might 
be  euoh  a  thing  as  the  worship  of  the  images  of  saints. 

After  this,  for  the  most  part,  Brownii^'g  winters 
were  spent  in  Loudon,  his  summers  usually  along  the 
coast  of  France  or  in  Switzerland.  Little  by  little  he 
began  to  go  ^ain  into  society.  His  fame  had  at  last 
become  considerable,  and  his  delightful  oouTeisation 
and  quiet,  eonrtly  manners  made  him  everywhere  a 
desirable  guest.  A  brilliant  dinner  party  it  most  have 
been  on  February  12,  1864,  at  the  house  of  Francis 
Palgrare,  editor  of  the  Golden  I^easury,  when,  besides 
the  three  Palgraves,  there  were  present  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  Gladstone.  As  time  went  on  honors 
were  heaped  upon  Browning.  He  was  given  honorary 
degrees  by  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Edinburgh ;  in  1871 
be  was  elected  life  governor  of  London  University,  and 
be  was  offered  the  rectorship  of  Glasgow  and  St.  An- 
drew's universities  and  the  presidency  of  the  Words- 
worth Society.  In  1881  the  Browning  Society,  more 
than  anything  else  a  testimony  of  the  fame  be  lived  to 
enjoy,  was  started  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Furnivsll.  The  effect 
of  all  this  adulation,  although  Browning  was  for  the 
most  part  amused,  was  an  increase  in  the  grotesque  nuta- 
nerisms  which  had  already  struck  his  readers.  Like 
most  men,  the  poet  lost  by  over-4nuch  praise. 

More  than  half  of  Browning's  work  was  done  in  these 
last  years,  but  only  part  takes  rank  wiUi  his  earlier 
work;  much  is  marked  by  his  increasing  mannerism. 
Among  the  best  known  are  Dramatis  PeraontB  (1864); 
hBurett 
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The  Ring  and  the  Book  (1868);  Bcdauation'B  Ad- 
ventun  and  Prince  Hohenatid-Schwangau  (1871); 
tranaiatioii  of  the  Agamemnon  of  .S^schylus  (1877); 
iVomoric/dy/s  (1879  and  1880).  liil887hemoTedto 
29,  DeVere  Gardens,  Kensington  Gore,  where  he  started 
to  arrange  his  father's  lai^  library  and  to  decoTato 
with  some  of  his  Italian  treasures.  The  same  year  be 
published  Parleyings  with  Certain  People,  and  the 
day  of  hia  death,  December  12,  1889,  Aaolando. 

Of  all  these  works,  The  Ring  and  the  Book  is  in- 
oontestably  the  greatest  in  character  as  well  as  bulk. 
A  short  consideration  of  this  poem,  quite  aside  from 
any  literary  discussion,  is  abnoet  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  Browning's  many-sided  genius.  Out  ot  a 
little  yellow  Latin  book,  containing  the  evidence  for 
the  execution  in  1598  of  one  Count  Guido  Frances- 
chini.  Browning  reoeived  the  impulse  for  the  *'  Bomsn 
murder  story."  So  much  for  the  Book.  But  Browning 
saw  more  in  the  case  than  the  mere  facta ;  he  saw  the 
facts  as  presented  through  every  oonouvable  witneaa  — 
first  the  One  Half-Rome,  the  popular  rabble,  with  its 
ready  sentiuient ;  then  the  Other  Half-Borne,  the  aria- 
tocracy,  with  its  prejudices ;  next  the  Tertium  Qtad,  the 
finical  and  pedantic  few  not  in  either  half,  the  persons 
whose  refinements  reach  no  solution.  After  that  the 
principal  actors  in  the  tragic  story,  then  the  adyocates, 
then  the  Pope  with  bis  judgment,  and  finally  the  con- 
victed with  hia  last  plea,  have  their  say;  and  each 
makes  so  reasonable  a  case  that  it  is  only  at  the  end 
that  the  reader  finds  both  his  reason  and  his  best  sym- 
pathy siding  with  Pompilia,  the  murdered  wife.  Thus 
out  of  some  falsehood  and  much  fiction  Browning  ar- 
rives, after  taking  every  conceivable  point  of  view,  at 
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tbe  final  tmtb  of  the  matter.  Here  is  the  figure  of  Uie 
Sing:  pore  gold,  truth,  is  unmalleable,  but  when  mixed 
with  alloy,  the  falsehood  and  fiction  of  different  person^ 
alities,  it  can  be  fashioned  to  a  ring,  from  which  the 
artificer  now  extracts  the  alloy  and  produces  "the 
tonduie  brave  "  of  pure  gold  — 

"Gold  M  it  wu,  U,  shall  be  ennuore." 

Now  the  great  point  about  The  Sing  and  the  Book,  in 
studying  Browning's  life,  is  tbe  attitude  of  mind.  This 
willingness  —  nay,  this  necessity — to  see  every  side, 
even  to  champion  tbe  worst  side,  for  the  golden  truth 
that  lurka  somewhere  in  the  alloy  of  falsehood,  chai^ 
acterizes  most  of  Browning's  work  —  except  hia  purely 
lyrical  or  dramatic  pieces.  Accordingly,  he  speaks  for 
Fra  Lippo  Xiippi,  for  Andrea  del  Sarto,  for  Bishop 
Hougram,  for  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  for  Abt  Vogler,  even 
for  the  scoundrels,  Mr,  Sludge  and  Prince  Hohenstiel- 
Schwangan.  After  all,  says  Babbi  Ben  Ezra,  "  that 
r^e  was  right  i'  the  main."  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
hold  that  Browning  hence  agrees  with  all.  It  is  rather 
that  he  believes  that  the  greatest  truths  of  life  in  its 
complexity  exist,  entangled  with  fictioD  and  falsehood, 
in  every  conceivable  sort  of  person ;  indeed,  that  it  is 
only  with  fiction  and  ^dsebood  that  truth  is  ^ven  to 
uB,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  artist  thus  to  present 
it,  not  as  an  unreal,  dissociated  ideaL 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Browning  turned  more 
and  more  to  Italy.  As  early  as  1878  he  began  regularly 
to  spend  each  autumn  there,  usually  at  Asolo  or  Venice. 
In  the  winter  of  1887  he  suffered  from  severe,  recur- 
ring colds,  but  tbe  next  year  he  returned  to  England 
for  the  winter,  and  seemed  to  thrive  on  the  damp  di- 
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mate.  The  saminer  of  1889  was  partionUtly  happy  at 
Asolo,  where  he  renewed  the  assooiations  of  Pippa 
Passes,  first  enjoyed  over  forty  years  before.  In  the 
following  winter,  howerer,  he  rapidly  declined  —  with 
Ag^  rather  than  with  siokness  —  and  died  at  his  son's 
home,  the  Palazzo  Bezzonieo,  in  Venice.  Westminster 
Abbey  claimed  his  body,  but  the  Ic^al  Venetians  put 
an  insoription  on  the  wall  of  his  son's  honse,  with  the 
lines  from  De  Gvatibvs :  — ■ 

"  Op«n  n J  hemrt  mnd  fou  will  MS 
Gi«T«d  iiwida  of  it  ■  Italf .' " 

Tlmmghont  his  life  Browuing  was  — 
*■  Ona  who  never  tnroed  hi*  bask  but  marched  brwut-forwsrd, 

NflTBr  doabted  olondi  would  hresk, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  wonted,  wrong  would  ai- 

Hald  we  fall  to  rUe,  are  baffled  to  fight  beUer, 
Sleep  to  wake." 
These  lines  are  in  the  last  poem  he  wrote.  *'It  almost 
looks  Uke  bragging  to  say  this,"  he  is  reported  to  have 
remarked,  "  and  as  if  I  ought  to  cancel  it ;  but  it 's  the 
simple  truth ;  and  as  it's  true,  it  shall  stand."  For  his 
was  a  fundamental  optimism,  not  the  cai^eaa  joy  that 
is  dashed  the  minute  health  or  projects  ful.  His  spirit 
was  as  dauntless  as  that  of  the  traveler  in  his  ChUda 
Roland;  he  himself,  in  this  last  poem,  "put  the  slug- 
horn  to  his  lips  and  blew : "  — 

»  No,  at  noonda7  in  the  buitle  of  man'a  woifc-tiaie 
Greet  the  oiueen  with  a  oheer  t 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back  ai  either  sboald  be, 
•  Strive  and  thrive  t '  cry  '  Speed,  —  fight  on,  fare  ever 
There  a*  here  1 ' " 
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BIBUOGEAPHY 

Both  for  fieta  and  for  lists  of  the  best  biographies  tbe  Die- 
Honary  of  National  Biography  ia  the  most  useful  lourae.  For  tbe 
awistMiae  of  resdera,  howaTer,  to  whooi  ho  oomprehe naive  ft  work 
is  not  ftoeessible  there  are  gireo  in  the  following  •oooonti:  (1) 
the  ohief  biographj  of  each  man;  (2)  when  this  mnj  be  found  too 
long,  tbe  moat  usefol  shorter  biographies  (not  exceeding  on* 
Tolnme  each). 

1.  For  Chadcir  the  '■  Life  "  by  A.  W.  Ward,  in  the  Engiith 
Mtn  of  Lttten  Seritt  (1  vol.),  is  tlie  most  useful.  It  is  based,  of 
oouise,  on  tbe  Life  Records  of  Chaucer  printed  in  various  numbers 
of  the  Cbaueer  Sooietj  publioationa.  Valuable  for  further  reading 
are  :  "  Chauner  and  Some  of  bis  Friends,"  bj  G.  L.  Kittredge,  in 
Modem  Philoiogy,  i,  1;  "English  Wayfaring  Life  in  tbe  XIV 
Century,"  by  Josserand  ;  "Fifteenth  Century  Prose  and  Verae," 
by  A.  W.  Pollard. 

2.  For  Raleqh  the  "Idfe  "  (2  vols.)  by  Edward  Edwards  is 
valnable  chiefly  for  the  letters  it  contains  ;  a.  better  and  shorter 
life  is  tiiat  (I  vol.)  by  W.  Stebbing  ;  a  oarefnl  though  highly 
oolor«d  life  is  that  by  M.  A.  S.  Hume.  Other  referenees  :  "  Let- 
ters by  Emiocnt  Persons  and  Lives  of  Eminent  Uen,"  by  John 
Aubrey  ;  "  The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,"  by  J.  Baeban  ;  ■■  The 
Temper  of  the  XVII  Century  in  English  Literature,"  by  B. 
Wendell. 

3.  For  SPEKSEit  tbe  best  life  is  that  (1  vol.)  by  R.  W.  Church, 
in  the  EngUth  Mtn  ofLeUen  Stria,  Other  reference:  "Some 
Landmarks  in  the  History  of  English  Gismmai,"  by  G.  L.  Kit- 

4.  For  Bacon  the  aathority  is  "  Francis  Baoini  and  his  Times  " 
(2  vole.),  by  J.  Spedding  ;  briefer  is  the  "Life"  by  R.  W. 
Church,  in  the  Engiith  Menpf  LttUrt  Stritt. 

6.  For  Shakebpkars  the  fullest  life  is  by  Sidney  Lee  ;  a 
shorter,  excellent  biograpby  is  that  by  Walter  Raleigh.  Readers 
are  also  referred  to  "The  Development  of  Shakespeate  as  a 
Dramatist,"  by  G.  P.  Baker. 

e.  For  MiLTOK  tbe  "  Life  in  Connexion  with  the  History  of  bis 
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HmM  "  (6  Toll.),  bj  David  Mruoii,  it  the  atandard  ;  "  AntoUo- 
graphical  Seleedoni,"  bj  H.  Coraon,  ii  naeful  and  inUrettiiig ;  Um 
belt  •borter  life  ia  by  K.  Garnett  in  the  Great  Writer*  Striti. 

7.  For  BiTMTAif  tbe  beat  full  acooant  is  that  b;  John  Broira  ; 
tbe  bMt  abort  life  ii  bf  Canon  £.  Tenable*  in  the  Gnat  Writer* 
Serit»;  and  mnch  material  ia  fumiahed  \>j  Bnnjan'a  "Giao* 
Abonnding." 

8.  For  Drtder  Sir  Walter  Soott'i  long  aoconnt  ia  atill  ona  of 
the  beat ;  a  ahorter  life  ia  hj  G.  Saintabury  in  the  Engiitk  Men  of 
LeUer*  Seriei. 

9.  For  Dktok  the  •'  Life  "  bj  William  Lee  u  the  beat ;  that  by 
William  Minto  in  the  Englitk  Men  of  Letter*  Seriei  ia  abort  and 
excellent 

10.  For  Swirr  the  "Life"  (2  vola.)  bj  Sir  Walter  SooU  ia 
atill  OQB  of  the  boat ;  ahorter  good  hiographiei  are  thoie  bj  Lealls 
Stephen  (Engtiik  Men  of  Letter*  Seriet}  and  hj  John  Forater  ;  an 
eaaa7  by  A.  S.  Hill  in  the  North  American  Review  for  1868  will  be 
fonod  Taluable. 

11.  For  Adihsor  tbe  moat  oomprebenuve  aeooimt  ia  that  (8 
Tola.)  bj  Looj  Aiken.  More  Talaable  will  be  foand  the  ahorter 
Uvea  bj  Dr.  johnaon,  Uaoaulay ,  and  Thaokeraj,  and  the  toIuum 
on  Addiaon  bj  W.  J.  Conrthope  in  the  EnglUh  Men  of  IMmt* 
Seriet. 

12.  For  Pon  the  beat  life  ia  that  bj  W.  J.  Coarthope  (1  vol.). 
A  good  ahorter  life  ia  bj  Lealie  Stephen  in  the  Bnglith  Men  of 
Letter* Seriei.  Otherreferenoei: "Pope," by DeQninoej;" Pope," 
in  tbe  "  Lirea  of  the  Poeta,"  by  Dr,  Johnaon  ;  "  Fope,"  in  tbe 
"  Eogliah  Homouriata,"  by  Thackeray  ;  and  the  life  by  A.  W. 
Ward  in  the  Macmillan  edition  of  Fope'a  worka. 

13.  For  Jqhnsoit  the  aothority  ia  Boawaira  "  Life  "  (ed.  bj 
6.  Biikbeek  Hill).  Shorter  valuable  biographiei  are  by  Lealie 
Stopben  in  the  Bnglia  Men  of  Letter*  Seriei,  and  by  Maoaolay 
in  hia  "  £8aaya." 

14.  For  GOLDOHITB  the  beat  aeooont  is  Washington  Irring'a 
in  hia  ■'  Ufe  of  Goldsmith."  Tbe  "  Life  "  by  Auatin  Dobaon,  in 
the  Great  Writer*  Seriei,  is  briefer,  and  Maoaulay's  vivid  little 
eaaay  mnat  not  be  forgotten. 

Id.  For  Bdrke  the  fnlleat  "Ufe"  ia  that  bj  Sir  Jauea  Prior. 
Briefer  and  more  valuable  ia  that  by  John  Morley  in  the  EngUA 
Men  of  Letter*  Serie*.  An  euay  by  Angoatine  Binell  in  "  Olnler 
Dieta  "  will  be  f onnd  intereating. 
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16.  Tot  BuBNB  the  f  nllMt  life  U  that  in  tli«  firat  Tolama  of  the 
editioD  (1831-36)  bj  Allan  Camtinghftn].  GoodiborteibiognphiM 
an  to  be  foand  in  the  Great  WriUrt  Stria  (J.  8.  Bla«kie)  and 
the  EngliiA  Men  of  LetUrt  Stria  (J.  C.  Sbairp).  Better  known 
than  an  J  of  theee  ia  Carljle'i  "  Euaj  on  Banu; "  and  almoat 
•qoallj  Tilnable  ai  an  interpretatiou  it  Steveneou'i  "Soma  Aa- 
p«et«  of  Robert  Bnnu." 

17.  For  SOOTT  the  "  Hemoin  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Soott  " 
(5  Toll.),  bj  J.  G.  Lookbari,  U  indiapntablj  tbe  aatboritj — one  of 
the  gTBBteat  biogiKphiaB.  A  tborter  life  bj  B.  H.  Hntton,  in  the 
EngUMh  Men  o/LelUrt  Stria,u  good, and  the  "Life"  bj  Andrew 
lAog,  in  Littrary  Ztora,  ia  •jmpathatie. 

For  noit  of  the  writen  of  the  earlj  nineteenth  eentoiy,  eapeeially 
for  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  I«mb,  and  De  Quinoej,  tbe  following 
are  full  of  matter  :  H.  C.  Bobinion'i  "  Diarj,"  Dorothy  Worda- 
worth'a  "Journal,"  Pe  Qninsef'a  "literatj  RemiDiaeeDeea,"  and 
Leigb  Hnnt'e  "  Antobiogiaph j."    Other  lefeienoeH  are ;  — 

18.  For  WoBDflwoKTH  :  uUfe"  (3  rob.)  bj  W.  Knight; 
*■  Memoir*  at  W.  Wordiworth  "  (2  toIi.),  by  Christopher  Wofda- 
worth;  and  tbe  Tolune  by  F.  W.  H.  Meyer*  in  the  EngUih  Mm 
of  iMten  Strut. 

19.  For  CatXBXDOM.:  "Life"  (1  vol.)  by  J.  Dykes  CampbeU; 
«  Life  "by  Alois  Brandt,  tranalated  by  Lady  £a*tlake;  "Life  of 
Sterling,"  by  Carlyle ;  "  Biographia  literaria,"  by  Coleridge  bim- 
•elf ;  and  tbe  Tolnme  by  H.  D.  TraUl  in  tbe  £n$^  Afm  q/'Zetten 
Stria. 

20.  FotLuib:  "Life  "(2  vols.)  by  E.T.  Lucas  ;  the  "Evays 
of  Elia,"  by  Lamb,  himself;  and  tbe  voltune  by  Canon  Aioger  in 
the  EnglUk  Men  ofLttttr*  Stria, 

21.  For  Db QDnrcxr  :  "Life  and  WriUng*"(2To1i.),by  H.A. 
Page  ;  thevalame  by  Dand  Masson  in  the  Eni^h  Men  <(f  Leiltr* 
Stria;  and  "Confeaiionaof  an  Engliah  Opinm-Bater  "  and  "  Ad- 
tobiographie  Sketohea,"  by  De  Qnincey  himself. 

22.  For  Btbov  the  falle*t  life  U  that  in  six  Tolnmes  by  Thomaa 
Hoore,  but  it  is  not  without  scrioui  defects.  Maoh  the  best  life  i* 
that  (1  T(d.)  by  the  Hon.  Eoden  Noel,  in  the  Orvat  Writer$  Stria. 
Other  good  lire*  are  "Lord  Byron,"  by  Earl  Else  (translated 
by  A.  Napier),  and  "  Tbe  Real  Lord  Byron,"  by  J.  C.  JeaSie- 

23.  For  Shellit  tbe  "Ufa"  (2  vols.)  by  EdwRrd  Dowden  i* 
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tho  fnllMt  and  beat.  Ad  intereatiiig  aooonnt  ii  that  in 
hj  Shelley'i  friend,  T.  J.  Hogg.  Oa«  of  Uie  best  U  tbe  brief 
biographj  bj  W.  M.  Rouetti.  The  most  luefal,  on  the  wbole,  i* 
that  bj  J.  A.  Sjmonds  in  the  Engli^  Men  of  LeOen  Seriet. 

24.  For  ExATB  there  ii  no  eihanatiTe  biognphj.  The  bast 
retnlU  ean  probabl;  be  got  from  the  brief  mcooDat  bj  H.  Buxton 
FormsD,  io  bii  edition  of  Kenta's  woiki,  and  from  the  "  Letter*  of 
KeaU "  (pnbliabMl  with  the  works).  The  ibort  lite  of  Keata  bj' 
Lord  Houghton  most  alwnys  b«  interesting  ;  and  an  esaaj  by 
Lowell  ("  Literary  Essajt,"  ii)  is  reiy  Baggeative.  Tbe  moat 
eonvenient,  if  not  wholly  aatiifactory,  bi^fiaphy  ia  that  in  ona 
Tolnme  bj  Sidney  Colvin,  in  the  Englitk  Mm  o/Ltttat  Strit$. 

25.  For  MACA.ULAT,  as  for  Scott,  then  ia  an  indiipatable 
standard,  the  "  life  and  Letters  "  (2  vols.),  by  his  nephew,  G.  0. 
Trevelyan.  A  good  one-Tolame  lite  is  that  by  J.  Cotter  Horriaon, 
in  the  Englitk  Men  of  Letten  Stria. 

26.  For  Carltlk  mneh  tbe  moat  ralnable  matter  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Toluminons  oomtipondenoa  ot  him  and  his  wife  and  in 
tbe  "  Reminiscenoes  "  (ed.  by  C.  E.  Nortra,  1887).  The  "  Life  " 
(2  ToU.)  by  J.  A.  Fronde,  though  not  wholly  trustworthy,  is  tha 
fnllest,  and  most  always  be  depended  on  for  much.  A  better, 
■hortei  life  is  that  by  R.  Gamett  in  the  Ortat  WriUr*  Stria;  as 
eioellaat  brief  account  ia  by  David  Masaon,  in  "Carlyle  :  Per- 
sonally and  in  his  Writings."  Readers  will  of  course  note  the  par- 
tial antobiography  in  Carlyle's  "  Sartor  Resartoa." 

27.  For  RnsKiN  the  anthoritatiTe  life  ia  that  (in  two  Tolames) 
by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  bat  except  for  the  letters  eontained  in  it,  it 
is  not  nearly  so  valuable  as  Roskin'a  own  "  Pmterita"  (3  vola.) 
or  tha  ezoellent  oue-Tolume  aeeoont  by  Frederic  Harriaou  in  tha 
Enjflili  Mm  of  Lettert  Stria. 

28.  For  Arnold  tbe  beat  refeMoeea  are  the  "  Life  "  by  G.  W. 
E.  Rnaiell  and  the  «  Letters  "  (ed.  by  G.  W.  E.  RosaeU). 

29.  For  DiCKENB  John  Forster  has  done  almost  aa  mil  a* 
Ijockhart  for  Soott  and  Trerelyao  for  Macaulay.  Those  for  whom 
hia  "  Life  "  (2  vols.)  ia  too  long  will  find  ezoellent  aceounta  (one 
volume  each)  by  F.  T.  Manials  {Grtal  Wriltrt  Strit*)  and  by 
A.  W.  Ward  (EnglM  Men  of  Lttlert  Seria).  A  brilliant  book  ia 
G.  K.  Gheaterton'a  "  Charles  Dickens,"  and  one  of  the  moat  nnder- 
standing  is  "  The  Childhood  and  Youth  of  Charlei  Diokena,"  by 
Robert  L*ngton. 

30.  For  Thackeray  the  best  Uvei  are  by  H.  MerirUe  and  F. 
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T.  MunilB  (Oreal  Writm  Striet)  and  bj  A.  TroUope,  in  the 
En^A  Men  ofLttten  Sent*. 

31.  Pra  Gkobob  Euot  the  "  Life  And  Letters "  (3  vols.)  b; 
her  hoibMid,  J.  W.  Gkmb,  a  the  aathoritatiTe  aoooant,  bat  too 
nnqiialifled  in  iti  pnuM.  Better  uid  ibocter  lirea  ue  bj  Oiou 
BrawniD;  (Gnat  Writer*  Serin)  and  by  Leslie  Stephen  (_Engluh 
Men  of  Letter*  SerUt). 

32.  For  Temntbom  the  authoritj  ia  "  Alfred  Lord  Tennjaon  — 
A  MemiuT  by  hii  Son"  (2  toIi.).  A  ehorter  life  i»  that  bj  Sir 
Alfred  Ljrall,  in  the  Enifliak  Mm  of  Letter*  Serie*. 

33.  For  BsoWNiNa  tiie  "  Life  and  Lettera  "  b;  Mrs.  Satber- 
land  Orr  ia  the  follest,  but  more  niefnl  and  less  misteadiag  for 
those  who  haTs  onlj  a  short  time  to  spend  on  BtowuiDg  are  the 
aecoanti  bj  W.  Shup  (in  the  Great  Writer*  Seriei)  and  by  G-  K. 
Chesterton  (in  the  Englith  Men  of  Later*  Sertei). 
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Old  Familiar  Focat,  Tin.  Lamb,  380, 

337. 
On  Harinn  Arrivi  ct  Am  Agi  ef 

Tumlv-OiTta.  HfltaD.  03.  04. 
On  fti*  BKndnaaa.  Hiltoo,  109. 
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On  M*  D*ta  at  a  Fair  Inftml  Dyinp 

of  a  Couglt.  Hilton,  03. 
On  At  laU  Itauastt  ti>  Pitiment, 

HUtoD,  109. 
On  At  Nat  Fomrt  af  Cantcimc*. 

HUWn.  103. 
On  TtnH,  Milbm.  S& 
On  TrofWldCtiHr  Botntr.  Anakl,  4C8. 
OriffituU  Potni  by  Vidor  and  Coiin. 

BbtUay.  SBO. 
OHdi,  H.  F.,  63S. 


112, 


Paradim 

isa.  1 


i.UiltoB, 00.112. 

.......    .     .,  Ptabnt    CXIV  imi 

CXXXVl.  Hilton.  S3. 

Paratina.  Byron,  371. 

Punm,  llw,  Hilton,  S3. 

Piu(  and  PrHm/,  Culyla.  440. 

Piutoralt,  Pope,  1B3. 

Pntur,  Wtltw.  2B7. 

nittinn,  an  Hilton'i  Ent  tnatin  on 
Divona,  104. 

PauJiiw,  Bnmibii,  G2T. 

Ptarl.  IS. 

PmlniBU,  Thwikny,  409. 

PaiHnw).  /I.  HUtoD.  S6. 

Pattsroh.  nnd  Cbuutr.  T. 

Phniipp^  AmbfiMB,  ISA,  108. 

Philliii*,  Uatoi'a  oapbair.  dd  Hll- 
too'i  flnt  (raatiM  on  Divora,  104; 
on  HUton'i  ln^>irMlon,  111. 

PiUlMVtAiMl  Intuiry  into  Ou  Origm 
af  our  /dra*  on  Ac  SuUiiM  and  A* 
BtauUful,  Buike,  34T. 

FiehBiA  CM.  IMokwH,  4TS. 

PictHTM  fron  Ilaiy,  Di^Bu.  481. 

POeritn'*  Protrmm,  Bunyu.  116, 
121-120. 

jPwHu  fry  Trto  BrvAtrt.  Tonuyioo. 
W8. 

PoiCt  EvUofih.  A.  Wontawonb.  301. 

Polite  CmTtrtatim,  Swift.  171. 

PoUud.  eit«d,  m. 

Pops.  Aleinnder,  on  BaeoD,  55;  oo 
BluktHpean,  81 ;  oo  De(o«.  140:  on 
Sirift,  lAB:  on  AddiKm,  180;  quu^ 
lA  with  Addirca,  180-188,  lff7- 
109;  quuid  with  Dsonla.  ISS.  10B~ 
I»8i  Jiopao/HULiwb,  180.187,197, 
19S;  Bomtr.  187.  190;  Dniqua 
poation  oMSl:  bmb.  101,  102: 
•duontiOD,  192;  pnoodty,  192, 
193;  tlw  PaMaraiM.  193;  ^  i>iin- 
tiad,  194.  104~20B; 


natDre,  1S4,  I9£;  lAyrinl  ud  nuB- 
tal  wcaknen.  194.  19S;  [rienda  ol, 
I0&:  quaml  with  Wy^wrlay,  lOI; 
Stay  m  Criiidim,  107;  lite  at 
Tiridcanham.  200-203;  and  tha 
Hiaan  Bloont,  201;  and  Ladr 
Uary  Wortlay  HontMU.  202;  fie 
aovm  Von,  203;  and  CurU.  207; 
daath,  207.  208;  chansier.  208. 
SOS;  on  Johnann,  216:  bUiliosn- 
phy.  542. 

Prasd,  OD  HacBobiy.  421. 422. 

PraUrita,  Riukin,  440, 450,  4SB.  480. 

Pnluda.  Wardnmnh,  301. 


102. 103. 
Printf,  Tilt,  Tgnnyaan,  flfi.  SIS. 
Primmtt  af  CkOm,  Byron.  370.  _ 
Pnluiuna  Oralana,  Hilton,  04. 
/VowAm.  Byron.  378. 
Fremiti  of  Mall.  ITu,  Tennyaoi.  S2I. 
Pmhalanim,  Bpanagr.  4S.  A3. 
PuTJtkniBn,  87-00.  100-103,  118. 

Queen  Anne  Ace,  143. 
Owan  Mab.  Bhellay,  38B. 
Own  Man/,  TtenyaoD,  E21. 

Ralach.  Walter,  hia  nHBtiUty.  23, 
23;  birth  and  pamtMa,  23;  early 
lile.  24.  2S;  in  InlBIkd.  25.  20;  •* 
the  eourt.  38,  27:  interaat  In  eolo- 
nl^^oo.  27,  28;  warlafe  a^lnat 
Spain,  28-32;  asd  Bpeaatr.aS,  40, 
51;  aa  a  poet,  20;  and  EUiabeth 
Throakmorton.  30;  hIa  pride  and 
mipopalarity,  30.  31;  expeditioaa 
to  Guiana,  31-33.  30-41;  Ditan- 

31.32;  tovamor  o(  Jaraey,  33;  and 
Ebbx.  33;  in  last  yean  of  EltB- 
beth'i  reicn,  34;  and  Janua,  34,  3S. 
37;  and  Loid  Cotdum,  84-30; 
trial  and  imprleonmnt,  30-38; 
worka  writtw  in  priaoo,  3S;  Hia- 
lorv  ol  At  World.  38.  30:  aaoond 
trial  and  auoution.  41-43;  Afolon 
far  At  Vayaot  te  Owons,  41 ;  bib- 
liocraphy.  541. 

KalBiih.  Prtrfcaaor,  on  flhakeapeare. 
72,  85,  88. 

Rambltr,  the.  Jofanaon,  218, 219. 

BajH  of  Luena,  Tht,  Shakeapnra,  78. 

Aam  of  At  iMk,  Pope,  188, 187. 107, 
IBS. 
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fioualiw.  Johima  333. 

Rtadv  and  Eaty  Wall  la  BtiabHA  a 

Pne  Csmnwnuiutth.  lliltoD,  lOS. 
Auion  d/  Churdi-Ckmrnmmi,   Tlu, 

MUtoa.  96. 
Eidutt,  Tilt,  Wordnrorth.  SOS, 
B^flmtiont  on  tht  Amlulian.  Burka, 

363. 
A«twto  Iiotri,  Dryden.  13e. 
AnuninncH,  Carlyle.  M3.  4M. 
RtTitort,  ColsridgB.  318.  324. 
Btport  of  Ote  TnM  of  Os  FigU  about 

Dim  lOa  of  At  Atom.  Rslecb.  29. 
ReMomtiDD,  the.  IZS.  131. 
Ralaliation.  Qoldnnith,  313. 
BtvitiB  et  ihi  Aflain  ol  FraniK,  Defoe, 

Ii7. 


Sobln  Hood  oyole,  10. 
fioWiumi  CroMK.  Defoe,  151. 
Konuntieiim,  Age  o[,  350-358. 
Sommnt  of  (b  Rom,  Ch&uoer,  11. 
-       •     ~        r,  Eliot,  602. 


;  Thiwkcny.  4»4. 


Ruin**  of  Tina,  Bpensei,  Gl. 

BuikiD,  JoU-  on  CsTiyla.  **S;  hu 
•enEobillty.  447,  448;  Fort  Cla- 
I'iOtni.  447.  448.  4A&-457;    birth 


448.  4E«  4W.4eO:«ducatiaD,Uff- 
462:  <m  <i>e  ConUnent,  450,  451; 
and  Qoiade  Domeoq.  462.  463; 
Madam  PaM*rt,tC3;StaanLB<niit 
of  AnMtdvrt.  Prs-Rophwlilttni. 
SImta  at  fmioa,  154;  nuuiuge  ud 
diuolulioD  of,  454;  Protenor  nt 
Oifonl.  466;  Unia  Ail  Lai,  Uu- 
MTo  Pidarria.  BAia  of  Ih*  DutI, 
Saami  and  Laia,  Croam  of  Wiid 
Oliv,  465.  466;  Utuki  tuatsrial- 
liitio  pbaoMptay,  4&G.  450:  ioRi- 
totknia  founded  by,  467;  iDcreaeed 
querulouioeH  in  laMr  yeui,  458, 
469;  Imit  yeu*  ud  de^h,  460;  k 
prophM,  4W.  400;  bibtioanphr. 
644. 
Bnth.  Wotdiworth.  301. 


81.  Pool  and  PtvtnlanHam,  Anidd, 


anudiiu.  107. 
jmutH,  HUton,  113,  114. 
Sud.  Omrge,  536. 
Sardanapahit,  Byron,  378. 
Sartor  AMortul.Cuiyle.  430-432,437. 
Satan  in  SeartA  cf  a  Wilt,  Lamb, 

344. 
Hntire.  of  Dryden,  134, 135;  in  ei^ 

Isenth century,  142;  ofDcfoe,  143. 

145.  146;  of  Swift.  164,  170,  171; 

of  Pope.  1ST,  IM,  106;  of  Byion, 

369,  370;  of  ThMkeny,  48S.  4B2, 

494. 
Sand  bv  Oraoi,  Bunymn,  121. 
Savon  Marriaei.  Th*.  Ralscli,  38. 
jSenei    froni    Clerical    liitt,    Georn 

Eliot,  501. 
SctTlie,  Tha,  R«]e^,  88. 
Sotiiller.     Ceilyla'a  LIfa    of,     434; 

Seluilar-Gviitti,  Tht,  Anwld.  464. 

Beogui.  Henry,  3.  16. 

Seott,  W&]t«,  on  Dryden.  132;  on 
Bwift,  168;  on  Burna,  261;  hia 
power  of  love,  274;  youth,  37S. 
276;  eduation,  276-278;  penouJ 
oppeonaoe,  378;  fint  love,  wd 
murisge,  378.  279;  Bardtrr  Jtfuf 
atrrlan,  276 :  Lav  oJIKa  LantMitutr^, 
Mamion,LadyolAtLala.WO,Wl: 
blosrmplueB  of  Dryden  niid  Bwifc, 
281 ;  tX  Abbolefoid,  2S2-284;  ebil- 
dreQ.284:  otiier  poemi.  285;  nor- 
elg,  2a5-2S8;Li'r((>f  A'apoInin,38T: 
enimciid  loaa,  287-289;  lut  day* 
and  death,  380,  2S0;  hia  life  n  juoti- 
e«nI<ODOtggnlua,  290,  201;  biblio- 
■raphy,  643. 

SBcTtt  Hitlorv  of  Ona  Year,  Tia,  D*- 
foe,  140, 

Seeame  and  Ldiee,  Ruikjn,  455.460. 

Seven  Lampt  of  ArchHecturt,  RuiUn, 


454. 


ledge  of  him  not  Kont,  60;  ipdlins 
of  thanainfl,  69  n.;  iHrth,  69:  PW 
eotnie,  TO;  education,  TI,  77;  mai- 
riOK".  72;  children.  72;  Bi^t  to 
L<mdon.  72.  73;  tb»tr«aand  plays 
in  the  time  of,  73-76;  and  Mu- 
lo<ra.  76.  78.  79,  83:  at  fint  on 
adapter  of  old  plays,  76.  70:  Vtnma 
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awl  Adonit.  Tia  RajK  of  Lucnd, 
78;  MmneM.  Tfl.  80.  B2;  aoauaint- 
(n«  with  noblu,  77;  oniler  ol 
xAayi.  78-80;  plsyi  not  to  b«  taken 
u  cvidsDu  [or  hii  lifii,  S0-e2;  life 
in  Lmidoii.  82:  iu>d  Jddhd.  82,  Si, 
B6;  u  ■  biuineai  mui,  S3,  84;  re- 

8G;  penoDBl  appeuuioe,  86;  wby 
eBlled  the  priooe  of  poets.  30:  Uil- 
ton's  EpiCijA  OD ,  03 :  bibliognphy. 

Slit  SiMpt  ta  Concur,  OoldBnith, 
242. 

SbaUay,  P.  B.,  and  BjTOO.  37S-879; 
on  Byron.  383.  396 :  pttsODaUIy, 
383;  bbth,  383;  eduoaCion,  384; 
tarly  poetry,  38G;  bii  atbelsm.  38a, 
3S7;  and  Harriet  Wiatbrook,  338, 
300-392;  Qmn  Jfob,  38B;  and 
Mary  Qodwin.  300;  Alatlot.  391. 
BBS;  hi*  humanity.  392.  393;  and 
Hunt.  393;  writinga  in  1S17-I8, 
803;  leaToa  EncLand,  393;  Inveli. 
394.39fi;  WTitinBaatPiaa,39G,397; 


I  Fiia.  i 


I.  a»7, 


898;  bibliosiapby.  543. 
S&>piWd'>  Caltndir.  BpanBr,4G-48. 
Seberer.  on  Byron,  361. 
SibvaiM  LeavH.  ColaridRB.  32fi. 
Sitet  ol  CoritUh.  Byron.  371. 
SiUf  Mirmr,  Oeorga  Eliol,  502. 
SkcbAa  bv  Bon.  DiokeDi,  477. 
SaJirab  and  Rtaium,  Arnold.  467. 
Soma  amptl  TnUhi  Optntd.  Bunyan, 

120. 


Soutbey,  Roben,  31 G. 


Sp4MiaA  QvPt,  Thi,  QearwB  Eliot, 


Stuctalar,  TKt.  1S2-18B. 
Sv^  on  Tiaalvm,  Burke.  251. 
SpeUMT.  Edmund,  and  Ralech,  28. 
49,  G1:faen>Quwn,2S,44,  49-62. 

aaiiyKlueatton,  14-46;  S}itjihtBrd'M 
Cabrndar,  46-48;  at  Cambridce.  46; 
intiroacy  with  Edward  Kirka  and 
Qabriel  Harvey,  40,  47;  and  the 
OOQit,  48;  Mtltm  BvUmnTt  Tale, 


48,  61 ;  in  Indand,  49.  61.  03;  mlnor 

62;  death.  63;  dement*  o[  inlereet 
in  hlB  verse.  M;  bibliography,  641. 

Stnoley,  Dean,  Od*  on  the  dsth  ol, 
Arnold,  47a 
lot)  of  /nnoona,  Dryden,  130. 

atcbUsi,  W..  on  Rale^.  34.  36.        . 

Btede.  Richard,  at  Oiarter  Houie, 
176;  at  Button'!,  179;  aod  tba 
Tt^ler,  182;  and  tb*  Owrdian  and 
the  Englitlimiax,  18G;  raised  to  (be 
kniehthoDd.     180;     quarrel    wltb 


HO,  lolla.  on  Bwlft,  170;  oa 
p«,  IM.SOG:  on  Thackaray,  48S; 
QMrge  Eliot.  601. 

Slorlins.  John,  441.  513. 

Btaranson,  on  Bum*,  264,  2 S6. 

SlmtM  of  Vmiu.  Buahdn,  464. 

BtnlJord,  Brownini.  620. 

Sirinl  Oalt.  Tha.  Bunyan.  121. 

atraatd  SmeUtr,  Tlu,  Arnold,  44S. 

Bti«ie,  friend  □[  Chauoer,  14. 

Sutpiria,  De  Quinoey,  366. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  aod  Drydan,  138. 
139:  on  Defoe.  144;  his  solilariaeM, 
164;  injustice  done  him  by  Hog- 
raphen,  164-164;  and  StcUa,  166, 
160-163.  lSS-171;  and  Hestet 
Vanhomrigh.  166,  106.  167;  hia 
attitude  towaid  women,  166,  169, 
160.  164,  167,  108;  blnh.  166;  edu- 
oation.  167;  pereonal  appearanoe, 
168:  at  Moor  Park.  1A8-101:  at 
I^noor,  161.  162;  at  Loodon.  1B2; 
his  arrocanm  and  brutality.  103- 
166:  Dean  of  St.  Patrisk's,  166. 
166:  GidUvr-t  TVossIt,  170:  inan- 
ity, 171:  death,  172;  oa  AddiaoD. 
ISO,  180;  onmarriago,  372;  billti- 
ography,  642. 

Bwinbume.  A.  C.  619,  620. 

Symonds,  J.  A.,  do  Shelley,  892. 

TdbU  Toft,  Colerldce.  327. 
Taina,  H.  A.,  on  Bwift,  160, 170,  ITS; 
Addison,  174;  <m  Pope.  304, 


Tola  from  Shjikitpturt,  Iamb,  338. 
rotbr,  the,  182. 

TamHon  no  Tvraimfi.  Idbuma,  227. 
Tear—  ot  A*  Muttt,  Spansar.  61. 
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whonling,  G08;  M  Cvnbridfe,  WS- 
MO;  psmHMllty.  COS.  SU;  wly 
poniu,  508,  BIO:  in  Mtmoriam. 
.  too,  ei3,  SI6.  520;  in  SFoin,  filO; 
poanu  puMishad  in  1S32,  611; 
dsath  of  Hallsm.  C13:  fmm  1S33 
to  1S42,  G12-fil4:  DBirvoluiuot 
lufliiit,  £14;  deapoDdenfly,  615; 
Tht  PrintrnM,  61 G,  61 S:  mmitiM*' 
616;  Foet-lAuimU,  516;  in  luly, 
617:  >t  Fwrlngford.  617.  610: 
Mmd,  517.  618;  dema  at  Oifoid, 
US:  IdylU  al  A>  King.  6IS,  621; 
'  -  '  1  lbs  QuHD,  620;  SneA 
;    dmmmt.    531;    UM 


TttHin  at  Kui0*  and  MMi^ratm; 
Tht.  Uaton.  100. 

Th^eny,  W.  11..  doM  iDJnMice  to 
Swift.  166. 160:  od  ttn  nationatlty 
of  SwUt,  15A;  on  Swift'*  attitude 
towanl  woman.  107, 1S8:  oaSwift'i 
cbuMtv.  173;  on  BcmIb,  170:  on 
Addison,  170,  180.  188;  on  Popa. 
1 M.  1 90, 200-202 ,' wuibUity.  480: 
biith.  480:  sdiuation,  480-488; 
OD  tba  Clnntinwit .  48S:  s«f)y  daya 
to  Lcndiai.  4SS.  4BB;  in  Faria,  480; 
lint  writlDd.  400:  UlDva  of  wife 
*M:  (iictbsr  writing,  401;  fonitv 
fair,  401.  iVl:  Prndtmu,  BtnTy 
SmwiMt,  n*  Ar««»in«,  403;  7%a 
4B3.'  ooopand 
a  teDturar.  4BS. 
13, 4M;  in  Ama- 
lda,493,4ft«;  ThaFmaO*oram.V>*\ 
Lota  On  Widoarr,  494;  Xwndo- 
toMPtDWi,  494;  lait  worki,  405; 
qnafnt  wiib  YalM  and  Dioken*. 
405;  death,  406. 400:  blbliov«pl». 


llDt«m  Abbty,  Wocdnrartli'a  iiotni 

00,301. 
To  FortuBt,  Coleridge,  313. 
ToUeTi  Uuetdanv.  21. 
Tour  Throivh  Du   WluiU  Jabnil  «f 

Grtal  SriteiA,  Defoe,  101, 
TroBilltr,  Tht,  GoldnaiUi,  241. 
Tm^im  on  Ou  Sad.  A ,  Role^.  38. 
TniaWDy,  378.  380.  381.  384,  308. 
Trsnlyui,  O.  O.,  on  Hacmalay,  414, 

110,  410,  422. 
TroUiu  and  Crioiib,  Cbaonr,  11. 
Tmt  Sttigioa.  Hatntit,  aAim,  imd 

TaUration,  Hilton.  112. 
True-barn  Sn^iuknuni.  Daloe,  14  B. 
TDt<iiin.  John.  144. 
Twt  f  oaan,  TTU,  Byroo.  3T8. 

Ulymit,  TeoDynn,  614,  516. 
UtUo  Ait  LoM.  BoaklD,  455,  460. 
Uvon  Me  CiratmcMon,  Uiltwi,  M. 


I   Banyan.  136, 


TbMtne,  tn  Bhake^iaa™'*  tinii 
TbomisOD,  on  Thackeray,  487. 
Thmfhtt  on  C     ~         -  "■ 

Burke.  251. 
Thralw,  the,  226-228. 
Throckmorton,  Ellialiath,  W. 
Thvrnt.  AinoU.  464,  408. 


Yanily  of  E 

218. 
Vao&biM,  Oaaon 

120. 

yenui  and  AJonit,  Shaktepeare,  TO. 
Vicar  ol  Wak*H$U.   Tht,  OoldMaith, 

231.242. 
Victorian  Age,  411^13. 
Vita  at  ll>*PTmKmtataUtt  Inland,  A, 

Bpenaar,  40,  53. 
VindicaUan  at  Oarptt  TnUtt  Opnud, 


WalUmltin,  tnsilated  by  Coleildaa, 

331. 
Waid,  A.  W.,  OB  Pope.  900. 
Wendell,  B.,  on  the  Paf^tani,  10). 
Wsntworth.  Thotnae.  100.  101. 
Watbrook,  Harriet.  388, 390-803. 
Whig  EuBnintr,  165. 
Wild  Oallani.  Tht.  Dryilen.  132. 
WiUulm  MtiHtr,  truilatad  by  Cu^ 

bia,436. 
WilaoD,  Jobn.  353. 
R'iaMr'i  Talt,  Bhakeepeare.  70, 
Wiidam  of  Me  Ananu,  Tht.  Bun. 


L    Hatm,  103:    tiM 
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tun.  292-21)5:  birth  ami  ^ocatioti. 
29a-2M;  hia  ««1y  Intcrat  ia  Da- 
tura, 29S-ZB7:  oD  tbs  CooUnant, 
398;  hi*  axpMioiM.  29S;  ntorn  to 
natura,  200;  naw  nuuiiiiB  io  db- 
tore,  300;  (uiy  poanu,  301:  and 
Ckri]4a.  301.  310-3IS;  at  Dova 
Cottace,  302;  mairiaKa,  302,  303: 
at  Rydal  Houat,  303;  hia  psiBoaal- 
Hy,  303-306;  poami.  306. 300. 308; 
(M)  9B  IiaimatUm*  ef  Immortality. 


300, 307;  Poat-Unnat«,  308;  dsth 
308;  lata  reoORnilioD  of.  308,  300; 
poem  on  Coleridge  and  I^mb,  330; 
on  Colsridfe.  HE;  Inbliosrmphr, 
S43. 
Wyobttimy,  103,  100. 
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